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Origin or the Institute and Summary or the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Eitty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the vaiious questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(fij) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the vaiious governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the numbers of the Interna¬ 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics published from January to De¬ 
cember , 1919 and includes , therefore , all the cuticles and notes dealing with 
co-operation , insurance, credit and agricultural economy in general contained 
in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to co-operation have been grouped in 
18 classes ; those dealing with insurance are divided into 6 classes; those which 
deal with credit into 5 classes ; and those which treat of agricultural economy 
in general into i.|, A complete list of these classes pie cedes the table. In our 
classification we have followed tin rule of simile enliy and placed under only 
one heading those articles and notes which, fiom the nature of the subject 
treated , might appear in more than one group . 

As it is not in every case clear why an article nr note has been assigned to 
one group rather than lo another, the reader must be prepared to refer to llic 
several analogous groups in any one of which a particular article or note might 
appeap . A dairymen's co-operative society t for example, might have as its 
object the protection of the general economic interests of daily fanners as a class , 
or simply the improvement of the methods of production , transport , and sale , 
or again the purchase and collective 11 sc of animals of the special dairy type 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects ♦ 

j. lit each grouplhe articles and notes liftin' been subdivided by countries, 
following the alphabetical order . For each country the articles are arranged 
in ike chronological order in which they were published . We have added a 
table[giving the classification by countries. 




I. — CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS. 




CLASSIFIED LIST OF SUBJECTS 


I. — Co-operation anti Association. 

I. Agricultural co-operation and association in general. 

IT. General statistics. 

III. Legislation. 

TV Intervention op the state and op public authorities. 

V. Federations op agricultural co-operative societies. 

VI. Central institutions op agricultural co-operative societies. 

VII. Co-operative credit societies. 

VIII. Co-operative societies for purchase and for purchase and 
sale. 

IX. Co-operative societies for production and sale or for 
sale. 

X. C< t-OPEKATIVE DAIRIES. 

XI. Cellar societies. 

XII. Collective farms. 

XI tl. Semi-official agricultural corporations. 

XIV. Associations for the protection of the general interests 

OF FARMERS. 

XV. Associations concerned with live stock. 
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XVI. Other agricultural associations or organizations. 

XVII. Co-operative congresses. 

XVIII. Non-agricultoral co-operative societies or associations. 

II. — Insurance and Thrift. 

I. Fire insurance. 

II. Hail insurance. 

III. I/IVE STOCK INSURANCE. 

IV. Insurance of several kinds. 

V. Insurance against agricultural accidents. 

VI. Old age and disablement insurance. 

III. — Credit. 


I. Legislation. 

II. IyAND CREDIT. 

HI. Agricultural credit. 

IV. Savings banks as credit institution® 

V. Miscellaneous information. 

IV. — Agricultural Economy m General. 

I. General studies. 

II. Public administrative bodies in connection with agricul 

TORE. 


m. Distribution of land. 



IV. Various forms of land tenure. 

V. The consolidation of holdings. 

VI. Agricultural reconstruction. 

VII. Home colonization. 

VIII. Forestry. 

IX. Marketing and transport' of agricultural products. 

X. The price and yield of land. 

XI. Agricultural labour. 

XII. State intervention in favour of agriculture. 

XIII. Agricultural congresses. 


XIV. Miscellaneous information 




I. 

CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


i. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION IN GENERAL. 


Canada 

Agricultural Association in British Columbia in 1917. . . . 

1-2 

Page 

27-30 

Egypt. 

The Working of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies. . . 

* 

6-7 

345*350 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Present Position of Fanners’ Co-operation in England 
and Wales .. 

3 

I04~I09 

Greece. 

The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation. 

6-7 

350-351 

Norway. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Norway. 

6-7 

329-341 

Russia. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Siberia, by Ppf. V. Totomam 

4 

167-184 

Spain. 

The Movement for Agricultural Association. 

8-9-10 

437-442 

Union oe South Africa. 

The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation. 

11-12 

594-600 
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United States. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Nebraska 


N° Page 

5 257-260 


II. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Statistics for 1916 of Agricultural Co-operation in the 

United Kingdom. r-2 1-18 


III. 

LEGISLATION 

Dutch Indies. 

Recent Legislation as to Agricultural Co-operative Societies 

in the Dutch East Indies, by H. M. R. Leopold . . 8-9-10 443-446 

1 

Canada. 

Demand for a Federal Co-operative Act. 6-7 344-344 


IV. 

INTERVENTION OF THE STATE AND OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 
Switzerland. 

Premiums and Subsidies granted to Stock-breeding and Agri¬ 
cultural Associations by the Swiss Federation. . . . 11-12 608-609 

V. 

FEDERATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

ITALY. 

The Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia in 1918. . 8-9-10 486-488 

Switzerland. 

1. — The Central Federation of Swiss Agricultural Co-op¬ 

erative Societies. 

2. — The Work of the Berne Federation of Dairy and Cheese- 

making Societies in 1918. 

3. — The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 

of North-West Switzerland in the Year from 1 July 
1917 to 30 June 1918. 


6-7 354-355 

6-7 355-355 

8-9-10 492-492 
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4. — The Federation of Dairy and Cheesemaking Societies 

in North-West Switzerland in the Year from i March 
1917 to 30 April 1918. 

5. — The Winterthur Federation of the Agricultural Co-op¬ 

erative Societies of Fast Switzerland in 1917 . . . 

6. — The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 

of the Canton of St. Gall and the Surrounding Ter¬ 
ritory from 1 July 1917 to 30 June 1918 .... 

7. — The Federation at Winterthur of Agricultural Associa¬ 

tions and Co-operative Societies of Zurich (Can¬ 
tonal Agricultural Federation) from 1 July 1917 to 

30 June 1918. 

8 — The Federation of Agricultural Syndicates of the Can¬ 
ton ^of Berne and Adjacent Cantons from t July 
1917 to 30 June 1918. 

Union of South Africa. 

Proposed Central Organisation of Tobacco-Growers. . . . 


N° Page 

8-9-10 493-493 
8-9-10 493-494 

8-9-xo 494-495 

8-9-ro 495-495 
8-9-10 495-496 

6-7 353-353 


VI. 

CENTRAL INSTITUTIONS OP AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES. 


ITALY. 


1. — The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation and 
the Institute of Credit for Co-operative Societies 
in 1917. 

1-2 

19-26 

2.—The "Institute Nazionale di Credito per la Coopera- 
zione”. 

8-9-10 

475-477 

3. — The Development of the National Bank of Rural Banks 

8-9-10 

488-488 

VII. 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

Canada. 

Credit Associations in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. . » . 

6-7 

34^-344 

Cetyi^n (British Cotony). 

The Progress of Co-operative Credit in 19x8-19. 

II-I2 

600-603 

Germany. 

The Raiffeisen Societies during 1917. 

3 

X19-120 
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Mauritius (British Colony). 

The Working of Co-operative Credit Societies from i July- 
1917 to 30 June 1918. 

Regency of Tunis. 

1. — Agricultural Mutual Credit from 1912 to 1917. 

2. — The Native Thrift Societies in 1917. 

Russia. 

Co-operative Credit in the Ukraine. 

Spain. 

The Rural Banks’ Loans on Deposit Certificates. 

Switzerland. 

Co-operative Agricultural Credit. 

United States. 

Organization of Credit Unions. 


No 

Pane 

5 

•250-251 

5 

•252-253 

5 

254-257 

8-9-10 

492-492 

11-12 

605-605 

8-9-10 

463-470 

6-7 

356-358 


VIII. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PURCHASE AND FOR PURCHASE 

AND SALE. 


Regency of Tunis. 

The Agriculturists’ Central Co-operative Society from 1912 

to . 5 253-254 


IX. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION AND SALE, 
OR FOR SALE. 


Canada. . 


1. — Co-operation in the Egg Industry. 

2. — Co-operative Live-Stock Marketing in Saskatchewan . 

3- — Co-operative Horse Sales in Saskatchewan. 

4, — Co-operative Potato Growing. . . . .. 

5 * — The Co-operative Sale of Wool in 1918. .. 

6. — Progress recently made in the Co-operative Sale of Agri¬ 
cultural Produce and Purchase of Farmers’ Requis¬ 
ites .. 


3 

114-1x7 

5 

251-252 

6-7 

345-345 

6-7 

345-345 

8-9-10 

470-472 

11-12 

583-588 
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• N° Page 

I?AI,Y. 

Co-operative SocictiCvS for the reporting of Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce .. 8-9-10 482-486 

RUSSIA. 

1. — The Work of the Central Association of Fld,x-G lowers 

ini9i7-r8. 6-7 351-3 53 

2 . — Co-operative Forestry Societies in Northern Russia. . 8-9-10 488-490 

Switzerland 

Cantonal Co-operative SocietiewS for the Production of Seed. . b-7 353-354 

United States. 

1. — Co-operation for the Sale of Produce in California . . 6-7 321-329 

2. — Fruit Packing Associations in Niagara County . , . . 6-7 355-356 

X. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES. 

Holland. 

Co-operative Dairies in 1917.. . 1-2 35-41 

Italy. 

The Dairy Societies of Cremona Province.8-9-10 480-481 

XI. 

CELLAR SOCIETIES. 

ITALY. 

The Cellar vSocietics of Pavia beyond the Po.8-9-10 478-480 

XII. * 

COLLECTIVE FARMS. 

France. 

The Co-operative Societies for bringing Land under Cultiv¬ 
ation. 1-2 30-35 

Italy 

Collective Leases in the Provinces of Parma, Bologna and 

Ferrara and in Lombardy.8-9-10 447-463 


3 
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N° Page 


XIII. 

SEMI-OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATIONS. 

Spain. 

The Reorganization of the Chambers of Agriculture. ... 11-12 ( >03-005 


XIV. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE GENERAL INTERESTS OF FARMERS. 


Belgium. 

The Work of the “ Boerenbond ” (Peasants’ League). ... 3 89-103 

Japan. 

State Tenants’ Associations in Korea. 6-7 351-351 

Spain. 

The Farmers' Association of Spain in 1918-19.11-12 605-607 

Switzerland. 

The Swiss Peasants* Union and the Swiss Peasants’ Secret¬ 
ariat in 1918.11-12 589-594 


XV. 

ASSOCIATIONS CONCERNED WITH LIVE STOCK. 

Spain. 

The General Stockowners’ Association.. 607-608 


XVT. 

OTHER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS OR ORGANIZATIONS. 
Argentine. 

The Limited Liability Companies in the Argentine Republic 
with Special Reference to the Farming, Stock Farm¬ 
ing and Cognate Industries.. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Village Associations. 


8-9-10 472-475 









N» 

ITAT.Y. 

The First Women’s Agricultural Institutes.8-9-to 


XVII. 

C( )-01*l{RA'LTVF C( >N( 1R IJSSHS. 


ITAJ.Y. 

The Chief Questions discussed at the National Congress of 

Rural Banks and the Work cf the Italian Federation 5 

XVII 1 . 

NON-AGRICUI/fURAT CO-OHiRATIVF SOCIETIES 
OR ASSOCIATIONS. 

Denmark. 

The General Union of Consumers’ Co-operative Associations 

in 1916 and 1917. 3 

Russia. 


Page 

■i 87-182 


241-249 


117-119 


“ Artels ” of Fishermen on the Estuary of the Amur and on 

{Sakhalin.8-9-10 490-490 







II. 

INSURANCE ANT) THRIFT 


i 

PIKE INSURANCE 

N° Page 

Regency of Tunis. 

Agricultural Mutual Insurance against Fire from 1913 to 1917 5 275-276 

Spain 

State Insurance of Crops against Fire and Hail. (>-7 331-384 

United States 

•Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies.8-9-10 497-507 

II 

HAIL, insurance; 

Argentine 

Insurance against Hail in 1917-18. (>7 177-379 

Canada. 

1. - Changes in Municipal Insuiance against Hail in Albeit a i-a 

2. — Insurance against Ilail in Saskatchewan in 1918 ... 5 267-268 

3 — The Results and the Reorganization of Insurance against 

Hail iu Saskatchewan. 5 268-269 

Denmark. t 

Insurance against Hail in 1915. 1-2 44-46 

France. 

Insurance against Hail in 1918. 6-7 379-381 
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N° Page 

Houand. 

Insurance against fosses by Hail, by H. R. M Leopold. . . 5 2G1-266 

Hungary 

Insurance against Hail in 1918. 5 27^-27 \ 

Regency op Tunis. 

Mutual Insurance against Hail from iy r3 to 1918.. 5 276-277 

Sweden. 

1 — Mutual Insurance against Hail in 1910.3-2 40-17 

2. — Mutual Insurance against Hail in 1917.6-7 384-385 

III. 

LIVE STOCK INSURANCE, 

Finland. 

Insurance against Mortality among Live Stock in 1915. . . 5 270-272 

France. 

An Insurance of Live Stock Federation during the War. . . 5 273-274 

Hoieand. 

Insurance against Mortality among Live Stock, by H. M. R. 

T^eopold .6-7 372-376 

Spain. 

Insurance of Live Stock in Spain during the War. 5 277-278 

IV. 

, INSURANCE OF SEVERAL KINDS. 

Spain. 

National Mutual Insurance of the Products of Agriculture and 

Stockfa rm ing .n-12 61:0-614 

V. 

INSURANCE AGAINST AGRICULTURAL ACCIDENTS. 

Belgium. 

Mutual Insurance against tlie Accidents of Agricultural 

Labour in 1917. 4 *85-191 
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N° Page 

ITAI/Y. 

1. — Recent Provisions for Compulsory Insurance against 

the Accidents of Agricultural labour. 3 121-135 

2. — The National Institute for Insurance against the Ac¬ 

cidents of Labour. 6-7 359-371 

VL 

OLD AGE AND DISABLEMENT INSURANCE. 

ITAI f Y. 

Compulsory Insurance against Disablement and Old Age 11-12 615-626 






III. 


CREDIT 


i 

LEGISLATION. 

N° Page 

Uruguay. 

Rules for the Execution of the Law as to Agricultural Pledges 

in Uruguay . 1-2 58-61 

II. 

* 

LAND CREDIT. 

Argentine. 

Movement of the Sales and Mortgages of Rural Property in 

the three Years from 1915 to 1917. 6-7 386-394 

Australia. 

Credit for Settlers in New South Wales. 4 202-204 

Canada. 

Credit for Sowing in the Western Provinces. 1-2 54-55 

DENMARK. 

The Working of Danish Associations of Lund Credit in 1910-17 

and 1917-1918. 1-2 55-58 

Finland. 

The Sale of Rural Real Estate and Mortgage Credit in Coun¬ 
try Districts. 6-7 396-398 
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N° Page 

France. 

Credit for the Acquisition of Small Rural Holdings by Milit¬ 
ary Pensioners and by Civilians who have suffered 
by the War. 4 192-201 

Great Britain and Ireea £>. 

1. r— Land Purchase Credit in Ireland in the Years 1912-13 

to 1916-17. 5 2 79 - ,00 

2. — Recent Statistics of Land Purchase Credit in Ireland . 11-12 627-6 '3 

Union op South Aprica. 

The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa.8-9-10 523-524 

United States. 

Farm Loans made by Federal Land Banks up to 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1918 3 145-145 

III. 

agricultural CREDIT. 

Canada. 

1. — The Organisation of Rural Credit. 3 136-144 

2. — Advances by Mortgages “for the Purchase of Seed Grain 

in Saskatchewan. 6-7 394-395 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. — The Loan Fund System in ''reland.8-9-10 519-521 

2. — Loans for Agricultural Purposes granted by the Depart¬ 

ment of Agriculture for Ireland.8-9-10 521-522 

ITAEY. 

The Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily in 

191S n-12 636-6 jo 

Japan. 

Agricultural Credit in Korea in 1916-17. 6-7 398-400 

Spain. 

The Work of the " Positos ' in 1917. 4 204-205 

St. Heeena (British Coeony). 

Loans for the Cultivation of New Zealand Flax. 4 205-205 















United States 


Page 


N« 


The Working of the Federal Faun Bonn System.8-9-10 508-516 

IV 

SAVINGS BANKS AS CRISWT INSTITUTIONS 

Ginyc 

The Savings-Banks of Chile in lyi8.8-<i-ip 510-519 

I’oRTUOAt 

The General Deposits Bank and Agricultural Credit ... 1-’ 48-53 

V. 

MISOFBBANRO US INFORMATION. 

Regency oe Tunis. 

The Progress of the Registration of Bands. 6-7 400-401 






IV. 

agricultural economy in general 


I. 

GENERAL, STUDIES. 



N l 

Page 

Greece. 



The Piogress of Agriculture. 

6-7 

428-430 

Uruguay. 



Some Data as to Agricultural Conditions in Uiuguay in 1917 

1-2 

84-87 


II. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATIVE BODIES IN CONNECTION WITH 

agriculture 


Franck. 

Constitution of Regional and Departmental Agricultural 

Offices. . .. 6-7 426-428 


Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Work of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland from 

T914-15 to 1917-18. . .. 6-7 406-416 

8 - 9 *io 535-543 


III. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LAND. 


Argentina. 
Subdivision of Land 


n-12 


677-677 
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UNITED SCATl S 

The Targe Holdings of Southern California 


N 


8-<) TO 


IV 

VARIOUS FORMS OF LAND TENURE 


Argentina 

Leases of Rural Holdings in Argentina.11-12 

Grp at Britain and Ireland 

1 — The Scottish Land Court in 1016 and 1917. 5 

2.—The Fixing of Fair Rents in Ireland.11-12 

Spain. 

The Sub-letting of Rural Estates.11-12 

United States 

Crop and Livestock Leases in Minnesota.8-9-10 


V. 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 


Portugal 

New Pro\isions for Consolidation of Holdings.8-9-10 

VI 

AGRICULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

France 

The Agricultural Reconstruction of the Liberated Districts . 1-2 

ITALY 


Piu 


57 1*578 


078-O78 


301-310 

(>83-087 


087-688 


573-574 


5O8-570 


78-80 


The *‘ Opera Nazionale per i combattenti ” 


6-7 j 10-422 
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N u Pa *e 

vi r 

HOME COLONIZATION 

Argentina. 

Present Agriculttn al Conditions in Aigentina, as alluding Land 

Settlement.n-12 0|. 1-0^8 

Australia 

Land Settlement in New South Wales.8-9-10 525-535 

Canada 

x. — Land Settlement in British Columbia. 1-2 76-76 

2. — Land Settlement by Discharged Soldiers and Sailors . . 4 232-233 

Congo. 

Agricultural Settlement in Belgian Congo. 1-2 62-73 

Finland. 

Land Settlement on 31 December 1915. 6-7 424-426 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Small Holdings in England and Wales. 4 238-240 

• Ottoman Empire. 

Jewish Agricultural Colonisation in Palestine. 4 206-222 

Switzerland. 

The Problem of Land Settlement in Switzerland. 5 311-319 

United States. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the Internationa!, Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments aie now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and > a 
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mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 
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and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(0) study questions concerning agricultural co-opcration, insurance, 
and credit ironi every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

STATISTICS FOR iyi6 OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SOURCE (OFFICIAL): 

Reports op the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies tor the Year Ending 
libT. December 1016 Fart II: Indhstriai. and I’bovident Societies,L ondon, i<)i8. 


Introduction. 

Tlie most complete statistics of agricultural co-operative societies in the 
United Kingdom are those contained in the Annual Reports of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, the second part of which relates to societies 
registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. The socie¬ 
ties registered under this Act are legally obliged to furnish to the 
Registrar detailed annual returns of their business and though there is 
necessarily considerable delay in obtaining the returns the statistics, when 
they are published, are very nearly complete. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that not all classes of agricultural co-operative societies are registered 
as «industrial and provident societies », the majority of the co-operative 
credit and live-stock insurance societies being registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act. 
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The Report divides co-operative Kudi<,‘ into gioups tin nmst im¬ 
portant being the distubutive (lading ^o< i( Hc\s, the siU <■ of whi< I) amounted 
in 1916 to a total of £124, 400,000. 

Many of the distributive societies have piodudivo dquutnunl.\ ns 
also have their great iedcralions, the Co-operative Whole sil< Wo< ktks, 
and there are purely productive societies as well. The total value of the 
productions of these three clashes of society taken togotliu was £40,000,000 
in 1916. 

Tne third great group of sockaies is that which 11101c paiticulaily in¬ 
terests us — the agriculttnal societies “Undci this heading, "sn^^lhe Re¬ 
port for 19x6, "we have co-operation viewed ftom another standpoint. 
The movement as applied to agriculture is, in the main, an organisation of 
producers; the members (faimers, smallholders, etc.) having combined to 
secure the advantages of co-operation in the disposal of their produce*. ” 
It will be seen, however, that they combine also foi many other pmposes 
besides this. 

§1. Societies added to and removed prom tiie register. 

Tne following table shows the number cf each class of agricultural co¬ 
operative society registered in 1916, the number removed from the legister, 
and the net increase during the year : 


TabeE I. — Societies addul to and removed from the Register in 



Added 

Removed 

Net inci ease (J) 


to 

hom 

or 


Renter 

Re«ntei 

Docrca* (—) 

Agricultural Tilling Societies.. 

88 

if 

1 «>/ 

Beekeepers* Societies. 

— 

I 

— 1 

Dairy Societies. 

if) 

a 

1 - m 

Egg and Poultry Societies . 

*3 

0 

1 / 

Flax Societies. 

— 

r 


Farmers’ aud Growers' Associations. . . . 



1 l 

Pig and Cattle Societies. 

— 

50 

— 50 

Threshing Societies. 

1 


- 1 - 1 

Small Holdings and Allotments Societies . 

15 


+ - 

SmaU Holders’ Clubs. 


10 

— 10 

Miscellaneous Agricultural Businesses . . . 

2 


-1- 2 

Agricultural Development Societies # . . . 

1 

1 


Total - . . 

139 

100 

4 - 3 ° 
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Of the HK u lies pi need in Hie legist* i, 68 wac affiliated to Ike Agiiutl- 
turnl Or?.aiii/ntioii Society ; 27 to the Scottish Small Holdens' Ojg*inita1iun ; 
5 to Ur Scoltnh Agricultural Oigouisition Society,and 3910 the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Og,mention {Willy. 

The 50 Pit; anil Cattle Societies stuickoh the register weu societies pro- 
moled by the Woxfoid Meat Sup] ly and Bacon Failoiy, Ltd., to act as 
subsidiiuy oigoui wit ions ior cducalioiud purposes and to fumbh to Ihe 
lactoiy inhumation astothe supply ofpig** available in the districts covered. 
They appear* d to exansaet no diic< t business and it was felt that no useful 
propose was seivul by keeping them cm the register. The registrations 
were, therefore, cancelled. 

The Report contains some interesting observations on the reasons 
why certain societies decided to bring their operations to a close. 

During the period covered by the Report, it did not appear that so¬ 
cieties formed for the purpose of acquiring small holdings had met with 
that measure of success which had been thought possible. In response to 
letters of enquity on the subject, at least two smallholders’ societies stated 
that their operations were brought to an end owing to lack of interest on 
the part of members. In another case the secretary stated that "the al¬ 
lotment holders in the village and district appear to prefer to rent direct 
from the landlord. ” "I am jifraid I must plainly say that many of our 
little co-operative societies have to struggle against the ill-will of farmers, 
tradespeople, and middlemen of all kinds, ” represents the opinion of a 
rector who has had much experience in the organization and woikirig of 
Small Holdings Societies. That some Small Holdings Societies have diffi¬ 
culty in acquiring land is manifest from the following extract frem a letter 
received giving an indication of the steps taken with this object: 

“(1) All the owners of land in the district were circularised as to 
their willingness to let or sell land to the society. Negative or no replies 
were received, 

" (2) Advertise mails were made to the same cflect in the local papers 
with a similar result. 

"(5) Application was made under the Act of 1907 to the, Local 
Authorities, and, eventually seme 21 acres were acquired, but the Local 
Authority asked a rental which*, having regard to tlic condition of the 
property, the society was unable to pay, 

“(/|) The Commissioner for Small Holdings was repeatedly approached. 
He at one time recommended the society to apply to the Locai Authority 
to make an ordei for a certain piece of land, but the applications in this 
respect, although backed by the Commissioner and the A.O.S., were 
ignored. " 

A Federation of Growers came to grief during the year. It was stated 
that shortage of capital had prejudicially affected the Federation, in that: 
" " (1) Produce for sale could not be obtained regularly and in sufficient 

quantities from the growers. 

"(2) It was never possible to do business wilh the best-class retailers 
as such traders will not trade at a stall which has only occasionally what 
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they require. As a consequence il was uece&saiy to Ua<le with men who 
took long and irregular credit, and wlio mienol always sound fiwim'ull}. ” 


§ 2. Progress since 1913. 


The three years previous to aud iucliidiiig 19c6 show a remark ible 
expansion aud prosperity in agricultural co-operation, war conditions hav¬ 
ing probably contributed to the success. Tiiio expansion is shown by the 
following comparison between the figures for 1913 and for 191b of the 
agricultural trading societies, dairy socieli<\s, agricultural wholesale 
societies, and egg and poultry societies, the four groups by which the 
bulk of co-operative agricultural business is transacted : 


Tabie II. — Figures showing progress from 1913 to iqr(> of the four 
principal groups of agricultural societies . 



Agricultural 
Trading Societies 

Dairy Societies j 

Agiicultural 

1 Wholesale 
! Societies 

and Poultry 
Societies 


1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

* 9*3 

1916 

Number of Re¬ 
turns Received 

376 

! 

5x8 

336 

384 

2 

4 

84 

105 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total Sales. . . 

1,700,000 

3,872,000 

3,226,000 

5,878,000 

249,000 

804,000 

221,000 

455,000 

Sales of Produce 

184,000 

362,000 

2,948,000 

5 , 357 ,000 

— 

299,000 

189,000 

389,000 

Surplus on Year’s 



84,000 



Working . . . 

10,000 

73*°oo 

25,000 

1,000 

9,000 

3,000 

9,000 

Inability on 
Shares and 









loans. .... 

179,000 

302,000 

394,000 

423,000 

35,000 

•71,000 

19,000 

20,000 


Total 


1 

19*16 

798 

1,0 II 

£ 

£ 

5,396,000 

1 r,009,000 

3,321,000 

6,407,000 

39,000 

177,000 

627,000 

8x6,000 


The Report notes that the continued rise in prices during the period 
covered no doubt is responsible for an appreciable part of the increase in 
the figures relative to turnover. 

This would probably be specially true in the case of tire sales of dairy 
and other produce, but the sales of the agricultural trading societies have 
doubtless also been affected by the immense increase in the area of land 
under cultivation and the consequent increased demand for agricultural 
requisites of all kinds. 

We shall now give, in greater detail, comparative figures for the differ¬ 
ent classes of agricultural co-operative society. 


§ 3. Societies carrying on agsicuetorai, industries and trades. 

The following table gives aggregate figures for 1916 of the different 
classes of societies carrying on agricultural industries and trades, together 
with total figures for the whole group for the four previous years: 



Take,® III. — Societies carrying on Agricultural Industries and Trades: Statistics for 1916 with total figures 

for four previous years. 

Statistics for 1916 Totals foi previous years 
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Of the 1,045 societies carrying on agriculluml industries and Undos 
which furnished letums for 1916, 280 were in England, 91 in Wales, LJ5 in 
Scotland and 539 in Ireland. 

Agricultural Trading Societies . — These societies aie fotmod lo secure 
to then members (fanners, etc), the advantages of co-operation in the »• up- 
ply of implements, seeds, manures, and olhci general agriuiUmal lequis- 
ites. They also mprkel members' pioduce : this side of then business was 
sthl comparatively small in 1916, but was incieasing lapidly. Tlio main 
item was live-stock, produce exceeding £200,000 in value being disused 
of under this heading on belulf of membeis. 

The following table gives the piincipal figmes for 1916 of a few of the 
larger societies : 


Tabee IV. — Agrir (Itu/al Trading Socuius: Statnlm s 
of Large Soc ictus. 


Abbie\iated Name | 

of Soeitty * 

Number 

of I 

Members j 

Sales 

Smplus on 

Year’s 

Woikine; 

l 

Inabilities 

to 

Sliait- 

lioldeis 

Reserve 

J tinck 

N.l Balince 

1 oi 1 * 10(11 
Awaiting 
Allocation 


1 

£ 

1 £ 1 

I * 

£ 

£ 

Eastern Counties rarmeis 

i .273 

488,424 

5,785 

3,558 

0,274 

1^715 

Southern Counties . . . 

43 S 

359,647 

1' 2,354 

2,199 

1,6 15 

A, 479 

Yorkshire Fanners . . 

83 

297,863 

1 3.884 

4,545 

i >957 

3 , 73*1 

Preston Farmers . . . 

65O 

216,694 

7,303 

■ 15,021 

1,300 

8,202 

Carmarthen Fanners . . 

1,566 

r 5 0 >502 

0,142 

W 3 

— 

17*030 

West Midland Fanners 

690 

103,108 

5.491 

j 8S9 

T, 3 *o 

0,420 


All of these societies are in England, with the excepliou of the Car- 
maithcn Fanners, whicli is in Wales The smallness of the share capital 
of this latter society is noticeable, being less than £r per member; the 
society consists almost entirely of small farmers. 

Dairy Societies. — The majority of the dairy societies ate registered in 
Ireland. For the greater part they represent combinations of dairy far¬ 
mers for the purpose of maintaining joint butter-making factories (“ cream¬ 
eries ”}. In conjunction with the creameries are established depdts 
(" auxiliaries ") for the collection of milk. At the depbts the cream is 
separated and the skimmed milk returned, the cream being forwarded to 
the factories to be worked up into butter. To a small extent pioduce of 
other kinds is disposed of on behalf of members and, in addition, business 
to the amount of about £500,000 was transacted in agricultural require¬ 
ments on the lines of the agricultural trading societies. 

While the figure for sales was in excess of that of 1915 by some 1 % 
millions of pounds, there was but little increase in the surplus. The fol¬ 
lowing extract from the President's Report to the members of one of the 
large dairy societies has a bearing on this point: 
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"It will be obseiwd that the nuukd increase in tuinovei, tbe high 
price received foi bultei and paid Id i milk are biought about largely on 
account of lbe war coiuiit ion* pjcvailing duiiug the year under review. 
A supei filial obseiver might, from a uisual consideration of these figures, 
mafc 1 lbe comment that the past year's hading reveals exceptional prosper¬ 
ity tor tlie iudusliy. A little thought will, however, moderate the view, 
as il will be <-eeu on going more closely into the accounts that oui pioductive 
expenses have increas'd by over 5 ° per ceJit., as compared with previous 
yeais. Again the cost (under existing condi tuns) of piodacmg the milk 
or 'raw m ueiial' before it reaches the society has also considerably in- 
cieased, so that on the whole the high pikes tuling at present, not alone 
for milk and butter, but foragiicultuial produce generally, are, so fai as the 
average fanner is concerned, to a very large extent counter-balanced by 
incjeased costs of production. 99 

Tin 1 Report gives statistics of some of the larger dairy societies. 
Amongst these appeals the Irish Co-operative Agency Society, which, how¬ 
ever, is not a dairy society c f the ordinaly kind, but a federation of dairy 
societies for the joint marketing of their pr< (luce Tbe number of members 
was 33, and the smillness of this number gives a hint of its character ; the 
sales am muled to £219,180 ; the surplus on the yeai's walking to £762 ; the 
liability to shareholders, £629, and the net profit awaiting allocation to 

fir,661. 

We give the figures hu* the rein lining daily societies having a turnover 
above £50,000 


Taulk V. — Dairy Societies: Statistics of Lmge Societies. 




- 

— - - 

— 

—'" -- 

~ = 







Net 


Numbu 


Surplus 

Liabilities 

Rcseive 

Balance 

Ablucv icitvd Nome nl Society 

of 

S.llCb 

on 

Wars’ 

to 

Shaie- 

Funds 

of 

Profit 

Awaiting 


Mcmlki . 


Woilang 

hclclcis 

Alloca- 






lion 



i 


& 

tt 

£ " 

Willsliitc Uuiirks. . 

<>20 

•7> l*°3/ 


7. h J 11 

— 

5»°29 

KilUslmmlia. 



S,H 1 

5U°9 

(, ,117 

3UI3 

Clyn let won Vamutfe. 

7SS 

7<S,i>S(, 

i ,Shb 

57° 

— 

6,334 

Sluimmster Newton Fultu . . 

JIl 

7 7i u -7 

2,77<» 

2,01)0 

— 

2,2Sj 

Plltown, . 

153 

7 /M 11 

1,235 

2U45 

— 

I,23S 

Lmnbaulbtown Dairy .... 

9-* 

7 5/>«7 

i>U7 

175 

—- ! 

U # qo6 

Rathkenuy . . 

102 

69,651 

2(C) 

567 

52c) 

h393 

Ktmloher. 

171 

57, *36 

r,obj 

$42 

— 

4,506 

Omagh. 

315 

56,675 

202 

1,232 

— 

199 

Clones. 

<}Ol 

55,977 

410 

M2I 

2,000 

2,075 

Tippertuy Ci cautery. . . . . . 

93 

51,392 

325 

270 


1,101 
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Of these the Wiltshire Faunas and the Slmniinstc i NcwluiFcum 
are in England ; the Clyndeiwai Fanners is in Wales, and the umaimler 
are in Iieland. 

Egg and Poultry Societies . — These societies establish dq6ls foi Ihe 
collection and marketing of the eggs and poultiy pi( ducal by thcii num¬ 
bers. As in the daily societies, the members find it advnnlngouis to pur¬ 
chase their farming requisites through the societies. Cc nsiduable iuci eas¬ 
es in membership, turn-over and pre fits 1<>< k place in 1916. Tile Ba poit 
of the largest society of the greup, the Framlmgham and Eastern G unties 
03 -operative Egg and Poultry Society, Eld., sin wed that 8,500,000 eggs 
and seme 2,000 turkeys were dealt with during 1916 

The following are the figures for seme cf the laigcr egg and poultiy 
societies; 

Table VI — Egg and Poultry Societies: Statistics of Lavac Soon ties. 


Abbreviated Name of Society 

Number 

of 

Members 

Sales 

Surplus 

on 

Year’s 

Working 

Liabilities 
* to 
Shaic- 
holdcrs 

Receive 

Funds 

Net 

! balance 
of 

Proilt 

Awaiting 

Alloca¬ 

tion 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fxamlingliam and Eastern Count¬ 
ies . 

1,089 

7 5,072 

1,98s 

1,645 

1,6 |o 

2 />or 

Golden Vale Paiiy. 

62 

57 , 731 

<597 

2,567 

— 

.*>52 

Cloughmills Poultiy. 

186 

28,161 

5321 

TI7 

— 1 

2,082 

Scottish Poultiy Pi ex luce . . . 

107 

25,077 

38 

31 

— 

15 1 

Den nek Poultiy. 

702 

22,815 

505 

535 

— 

r , 7 W 

Dunboe Poultiy. 

3S9 

21,040 

85-5 

x 20 

500 

2,-500 


The Framlingham society and the Gc Idcn Vale Daily me in England ; 
the Scottish Poultiy Produce Society (as its name implies) is in Scotland ; 
the three remaining societies are in the North e f Ireland. 

Farmers' and Growers' Associations. — One faiming society was regi¬ 
stered in 1916 but did not ccmmcnce business. The two other fanning 
societies again did well. The Ccln St. Andrews Fanning Society relumed 
a surplus on the year’s working cf £1,105, as against £986 for the previous 
year, and the Co-partnership Farms she wed a suiplus amc unting 1c £804. 
The latter society is worked on a pre fit-sharing basis. The co-partners* 
earnings varied from £96 to £125, in addition to which it is understood 
each lived rent free and received an allowance of bacon and milk. 

The growers’ and planters' societies for the most part adopt model 
rules prepared by the Agricultural Oiganisation Society. These rules pro¬ 
vide that the objects of the society to which they relate shall include the 
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conduct of experiments in the cultivation and preparation for market of 
the pioducc of the particular industiy concerned and the dissemination of 
information and advice, by literature and other means, in regard thereto. 
The societies make provision in their rules for obtaining advances from the 
Development Fund. ^ >| 

The accounts of the Anglesey Bulb Glowers’ Society disclosed a ba¬ 
lance oi loss, brtt not so large as in the two years preceding. 

The I/.measluie and Cheshire Tobacco Planters’ Society has suspended 
its operations until after the war. The Society was formed by a few pri¬ 
vate individuals in the tobacco trade for the purpose of experimenting in 
growing tobacco in England. A loss of over £i,ico was incurred in con¬ 
nection with the experiments conducted. The society seemingly hoped to 
make further experiments when times were more piopitrous. 

The British Tobacco Glowers’ Society does not itself engage in pro¬ 
duction ; it supervises the operations of approved growers and pays them 
certain minimum piiccs for their produce. The produce dealt with [during 
19x6 was small ; but the year’s woiking shows a large balance of loss. The 
Society’s operations, however, are experimental in character 

Tlie British Sugar Beet Growers’ Association did not appear to have 
commenced growing operations up to the end of its 1916 financial year. 
It is understood, however, that a loau to the Association of £125,000 has 
now been recommended by the Development Commissioners. The pur¬ 
pose of the loan is to purchase an estate in Nottinghamshire with a view to 
conducting a sugar beet experiment on an extensive scale. 

The Chicory Planters’ Association was obliged to go into liquidation, 
the result of its operations during the one season of its existence (1916-17) 
being unsatisfactory from a financial standpoint. The Society did not itself 
undertake the cultivation of chicory, but purchased green root from farmers 
to the extent of 91 tons. This yielded 13 tons of dried root. Purchases 
amounted to £291 and productive and other charges to £783, whereas sales 
only realised £475, leaving a net loss on woiking of £599. The season’s 
results appear to have fallen short of anticipations iu many respects. For 
example, the costs of production averaged £3 14s. per ton of green root as 
against an estimate of £112s. per ton, and the green root yielded one-seventh 
of its weight in dried root, whereas a yield of one-fourth had been anti¬ 
cipated. Two Mins were eroded at a cost of £777; one was inspected by an 
expert and pronounced to have been built on incorrect lines. No pro¬ 
vision in respect of the loss which will arise on the sale of these Mins is 
included in the £599 loss previously mentioned. 

Smallholders’ Clubs. — This is a group of societies affiliated to the Small¬ 
holders’ Union and carrying on business much on the lines of agricultural 
trading societies. The sales again increased in 1916 but there was an 
aggregate balance of loss. 
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§ i Agricuiuuru, WIIOIvI SAXI S0CI11IIS 


Tbue wete foui societies m 1916 classed as agiiculUual whoh sik so¬ 
cieties, the laigesl of these balin' the lush Agiiculluial Whole silt Society, 
During the yeai the functions of the A^nculuual Co-opu itiu Ecduation 
where taken ovei by the Emmas' Ccntial Tiaduu, Boaid.thuskaum, only 
one wholesale society in England foi the supply ol agiicukuidl liquirc- 
ments The 1916 sales of the Emmas’ Centi el Tiading Bomd wi u t chimed 
at £133,000, a turnovu moie than double that of the pievious yuu 

A society was rcgisteied eluting the y<_ar to eauy on the business of 
wholesale piovideis oi agneultuial pioducc foi supplying the lerituicnieuts 
of the aimy, but it has since been absoibed by the Aimy Cantu 11 Com¬ 
mittee 

The following table shows the statistics foi 1916 of the thtec agncul- 
tuial wholesale societies m England and of the lush Amieultuial Wholesale 
Society, with compaiative aggregate figuies foi the four pievious yiais. 
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Tabu VII. — \< nculLnol WhoUsol SociHns . S talisttcs fu 101 O 
with til id fi% in s jo join pnvwui* yean* 


Numhci < 1 Man 1 us 
S lies 

$ ll U.1L m l \V l s 
Olliu it t lei vptusts 

Suiplus on Ycat s 
Wot km 

Allot Ui< null lolit 
tiiltK ton Sli ut 

]>i\ul< nds on Pm 
cli iscs 

3 ><mus Lo 1 mpl >\c 
I,i ibililic* 

Lo Sh udioldtis 

lo CittUlon Joi 
i,) m-. 

Olliu I,i ilulitit •> 

Net Jilluite oi 1‘iofU 
aud Result 

A 1 -st Is 

Value oi St >< k ill 
Ii Hit 

biullm^s liduit 
and l y in 1 list d in 
U idt 

I in t >lm< ul s ami 
olhti Ai fc tt 

Valut oi Piodutti m 

Milk and Dan\ Pio 
duee 

r and Poultiy 
Sundaes 

Total Value of Pto- 
ductious . 


Witul In i lot Is ioi Pre/ious Years 


tural 

While tie 

\3nc11l 

lolil 




S cubes 

tur il 


lot'll 

iotnl 

lotal 

ml ii s hnd 
(llnct 

Wild bUe 

r;i 6 

I >15 

1911 

1913 I 

s ci ties) 

S ciccy 


H societies 

^soeeticfa) 

1 

(*SOUCtl 0) | 

242 

381 

623 

556 

332 

316 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3 * 1,389 

479 S77 

804,466 

5 ^ 8,752 

289,3 38 

248,705 

*.9 f 3 

6,85 j 

9 797 

7,357 

4,964 

4,261 

1,405 

q 003 

13408 

9 ,H 3 

5,653 

6,1.14 

3,998 

1 980 

8,987 

9259 

2,024 

92b 

79 

800 

879 

<74 

530 

457 

28 


28 

— 

— 

4 

1,630 

l6 6l9 

18,249 

13 769 

11,10, 

9,488 

3 ,U 4 

49 699 

32813 

32,491 

26,353 

25,999 

34,396 

,8,7x1 

73 ,k >7 

47,032 

18,014 

13,118 

12 522 

r2,890 

25 412 

17,686 

5 , 3(8 

1,438 

3,4 V 

31 222 

34<>52 

17 313 

<1,898 

10,800 

4 , 4)8 

6,036 

10,531 

8,504 

5,679 

5,771 

43 734 

80 66l 

12 [ 395 
* 

85,761 

45,664 

36,169 

179 27b 

33,634 

212,9x2 

165,061 

37,757 

(X) 

65 

73267 

73 332 

6 /# 620 

48 X42 

(X) 

“ 

12,314 

12,314 

14,245 

I0,l6l 

(x) 

X 79 343 

119 2X5 

298,558 

246,929 

96,060 

(0 


loti 1 

r 9 i 

bOClttltb) 

296 

£ 

202480 

3*443 

4,060 

1,018 

427 

121 

8,873 

83 . 0*6 

13.687 

5.I6I 

8,719 

3,997 

46,031 

(*> 

(x) 

(x) 

(x) 


(1) PaiUcuUrs not availabl 
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Of the total number of menibcib in 19:6, 129 were .societies Pnd the 
remainder individual members. 


§ 5. Societies carrying on businesses connected with agriculture. 

Table VIII contains for societies classed as “canying on businesses 
connected with agriculture ” similar statistics to those which we have given 
for other groups. 


Table VIII. — Societies carrying on Businesses connected with Agriculture : 
Statistics for 1916 with total figures for four 'previous years. 



1 

1 

Horse and , 
Cattle Breeding 
Societies 

Threshing 

Societies 

Agricultural | 
Development 
Societies 

f 

is 
§ § 

11 

Total 

1916 

Totals 

Total 

1915 

for pi 

Total 

19T4 

evious 

Total 

* 9*3 

years 

Total 

*912 

Number of Societies mak- 












teg Returns. 

8 

*4 

15 

19 


17 

73 

63 

53 

55 

50 

Number of Members . . . 

635 

1,021 

417 

3,967 


5,300 

n ,340 

9,753 

8,096 

7,672 

7,084 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income from Business. . . 

5 , 5 i 7 

4,153 

2,512 

5,206 


22,313 

39 , 7 oi 

33 , 1*5 

29,255 

32,668 

28,966 

Salaries and Wages.... 

2,210 

278 

813 

7,074 


6,299 

16,674 

13,771 

io ,947 

10,898 

9,934 

Other Management Expenses 

1,158 

1,249 

1,318 

10,497 


6,859 

21,081 

* 7 ,*04 

13,401 

13,512 

* 2,393 

Surplus on Year's Working, 

943 

559 

356 

(-2,928) 


6,925 

5,855 

2,613 

2,733 

330 

4,*47 

Interest on Shares .... 

— 

1,030 

27 

— 


957 

2,014 

390 

934 

1,0x7 

570 

Inabilities: 












To Shareholders. 

1,598 

2,798 

x ,557 

10,919 


23 362 

40,234 

34,120 

32,360 

33,469 

31,504 

To Creditors for loans . 

2,351 

290 

4,347 

16,213 


15,542 

38,743 

13»*2 7 

30,609 

26,490 

28,795 

Other liabilities .... 

308 

*73 

702 

1,003 


92,616 

94,802 

23,404 

20,20 

10,389 

26,158 

Net Balance of Profit and 












Reserve (or Loss) .... 

i ,557 

1,024 

i ,767 

(—3,oox) 


14,425 

15,772 

14,248 

* 1,976 

*0,1x7 

4 , 3*2 

Assets: 

1 









j 


Buildings, Fixtures and 

1 




1 







Land Used In Trade. . 

5,085 

— 

5,920 

19,135 1 

14,814 

41,954 

30,638 

32,211 

30,181 

34,8*9 

Investments ...... 

13 

4 

‘i * 

1,206 


* 7,094 

18,320 

15,961 

*3,607 

*2,1*6 

*4»20T 

Other Assets. 

714 

4,381 

;| 2,45s 

| 4,793 

114,037 

126,277 

59,300 

67,128 

36,868 

54,739 


Flax Societies . — With one exception all the flax societies are sit¬ 
uated in Ulster. Their business is, in the main, the scutching of the flax 
grown by the members and a large part of their income is accordingly derived 
from the fees paid by members for this work. Considerable progress has been 
made by several of the societies in the group. 

Horse and Cattle Breeding Societies , — Only two of these societies seem 
to have prospered during the year 1916. The Insch Horse Breeding Society 
(Aberdeenshire, Scotland) received £1422 in service fees and had a surplus 
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of £754 <>u tlie yoeii's working. The Wv k st Sussex I/ive Stock Society re¬ 
ceived service fees to the amount of £599 and had a surplus of £42, 

Threshing Societies. — Of these societies all except one are in Ireland. 
The position of the societies showed a further improvement in 1916. The 
two largest societies are the I/tican Agricultural Machinery Society, which 
received £603 in threshing fees and had a surplus of £131, and the Bally- 
duff Firmers' Society, which received £267 in fees and had a surplus 
of £97. 

Agricultural Development Societies — These are, for the most part, 
societies Cor promoting agricultural co-operation or encouiagiug agricul¬ 
tural industries. As they are not trading bodies, their success or failure is 
not to be judged by the figures showing profit or loss. Nor in the case of 
societies dependent in the maiu upon subscriptions or government grants, 
docs the bulk of the income figure in the statistics. 

In 1916 the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society received a grant 
from the Development Fund of £3,320, and the Scottish Agricultural Orga T 
nisation Society a grant of £1,000. The Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which carries on the promotion of agricultural co-operation in England and 
Wales, received a grant of £6,861 from the Development Commissioners, but 
this society has, since 1912, been registered under the Companies Acts and 
does not now figure in the statistics of co-operative societies. 

Miscellaneous Businesses — The largest society in this group is the 
Agricultural and General Co-operative Insurance Society. In addition 
to its insurance business, the Society undertakes the duties of executors 
and trustees. Seemingly in consequence of a large drop in the claims ma¬ 
tured, the X916 surplus was greatly in excess of that for the previous 
year. 

The most important of the remaining societies are auction marts 
for the sale of agricultural produce. The Pershore Fruit Market returned 
sales amounting to £46,000, while live-stock, etc., to the total value of 
£350,000 was dealt with by three other marts. 

The 1 1 mdowners’ Co-operative Forestry Society showed a surplus of 
flc,393 in igr6. The objects of this society are to report on, to value and 
to sell forestry products. The sales in 1916 were £183,000, as compared 
with £68,000 in the previous year. 

§ 6 , Credit societies, 

C>-operative agricultural credit societies are, as we have said, for the 
most part registered under the Friendly Societies Act. Only six such so¬ 
cieties figure in the 1916 returns as registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act. These six societies contained 127 members. 
During the year loans to the amount of £718 were repaid; £2 was received 
on deposit -account; £143 was received as interest and premiums on 
loans ; £376 was paid in salaries and wages, and other management ex¬ 
penses amounted to £244; the surplus on the year's working was £642 
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and £52 was allotted as irlctc*-! on shin. The 1 iul>ihli< i to '-haichold- 
eisamounUd lo £775 , die i mount oi deposits in hand was £525 , 1 Jk lia¬ 
bilities to aeditors for loans was £3 7)q andotbci liabilities £1 (> > |. 'flic 
net balance of profit and i esc lie was £645 'flu amount oi loans out¬ 
standing was £2 265 and othci assets (including fi\tuic<- etc , and mvcsl- 
ments) amounted to £5,043 

In older to complete the uifoimation 1 elating to aciieultui.il cudit 
societies, the iollowing particulars aie given regal ding souc lie s legist su d 
undei the Fneudly Sc actus Act.— 

Dunng I9i6theic were 327 ague ultuial cicdit banks on the muster; 
279 m Ireland, 45 m England, and 3 in Wales Of those 166 Tush, ,[i 
English and 3 Welsh soeieties made letums 

The Insh societies returned 17,808 manbeis, icccived in deposits 
£11,0X2, and made loons +0 6,132 membeis amounting to £49178, 01 an 
aveiage of about £8 pei bonowci The amount owing by the societies 
at the end of the year in lespect of loans was £16,557 at >d 111 respect of 
deposits £44,360, while a balance of £53,130 wasduefiom membeis foi ad¬ 
vances made 

The membership of the 44 societies m Eugland and Wales which made 
returns only totalled 862 Advances weic made to 71 membeis dunng the 
year, the average sum advanced being £11 10s The balance owing by 
bonowers was £1,947 


§ 7 Small holdings and altotments sociltii s 


An impoitant group of societies i*> the small biddings and allotments 
societies These weic foimed for the most pail, with the 1 object of lcnt- 
mg land from county councils undei the piovisious of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1908, which applies only to England and Wales. 
Several of the societies have, however, lented land fiorn private lanclowuus 
and some have puitbased land outugbt. 

The following table gives statistics of this gioup of societic® : 



s i vTib i res or aorioul cerai, co-opEKAttoN 


i “5 


I'M 1 1 IX ^/cliAus Ol ^nn>ll Holdings end AUotnunts Sorutic j 

((>1 J(|Il> ('ll / /(III/ fln.iU(lll\ V( (’I S 



1910 

1915 

1914 

1913 

19x2 

Nunibd ol S ci lus m il in i< linns 

t£.o 

180 

182 

195 

197 

Nunilxi ol A) mint . . 

IQ,Ilb 

17,750 

16,927 

15.960 

14,780 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


8,780 

10,104 

6,155 

4,230 

4,027 

Rent p ml bs sotuiusid Uml . . 

30,249 

28,958 

26 20 \ 

2i,737 

17,271 

Rent iuu\ul limn t nants . . 

35,170 

33.620 

30,286 

28,402 

23,272 

liadimj (kputimnl , smplu on yi u < 






woil nit; 

3x8 

623 

290 

222 

(-38) 

liabilities In ‘•biuhiMus 

12 883 

12,168 

11,699 

14,03^ 

12,465 

1 ) (H lllolS f 11 1( 111 

25010 

25,264 

26,155 

25,878 

20,591 

otlui lnbibtio 

12,992 

13 767 

12,666 

9,848 

5,416 

Nit baluiu ol piolil iml ium ouluul 






1XU dip 11 lllKllls (< 1 l< ‘■s) 

O9S 

175 

( - 539) 

(—1,767) 

679 

Nfct 1> ll dK.c oil ill ill holdingdl p litliuilt 

fi,0|6 

4 945 

3,506 

4,414 

« 

Assets V dm ol tmk in ti uli . , 

M?8 

i>093 

1,057 

996 

639 

Ibid Inn mdlmd 

<> 1 299 

31,774 

31.025 

30,673 

16,894 

Tu\ i stuu ids iml othi i v-sc U 

21,892 

20,452 

18,405 

20,738 

21,618 

: 


\< H 

Aiks 

\ui •* 

Uic, 

| Aue-> 

Aciuuic «t l f ui<t Sni dI Holdings 

13 2)8 

13,158 

12,72b 

12,225 

10 ,37 2 

l»l t/UlC, 111 lit*■ 

OC9 

727! 

0Q2 

630 

259 

Mlotimnls 

r,7toi 

1,682 

1651 

1,532 

1 602 

Nmnbu ol Uniid Snub Holdmi *» 

1,43° 

1 459 

1,159 

1,517 

1,256 

Mlotim ids 

12,627 

10,70b 

10,151 

9,587 

8,387 

( Nmnbu 

7\J 

836 

81& 

965 

736 

8/e uf lioldiu X $ uus { 






7 ( 

*,<>03 

2,O0() 

r,90b 

z 242; 

1,856 

{ Nmnbu 

293 

270 

269 

278) 

*47 

5 lo uus j 

( Auis 

2,074 

W 6 

i,9 6f 

1,916 

1.753 

{ Nuidlx 1 . 

249 

245 

235 

226 

199 

X0~>0 IUI { A 

( Attes 

4,294 

4,200 

4,106 

2,761 

3.384 

( Nitmbti - 

09 

67 

76 

84 

58 

3 o 50 <«<, j A(u> # _ 

2,7&0 

2,650 

2,83 i 

2,244 

3,066 

( Nunibu 

33 

29 

22 

13 

16 

0 \<r 5 oaut,s{ 

( Atus 

2,163 

2,053 

1,564 

949 

1,042 


(z) Particular* wot u\ tilnUe 
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Of the 19,118 members, it appeared that about threc-qn alters had 
acquired laud ; 1,430 irumbeis occupying small holdings coveiing an 
area of 13,258 acios and 12,627 being in occupation of 1,780 lores of allot¬ 
ments. The small holdings averaged 9 % acres per holder, while the aver¬ 
age size of an allotment was about one-seventh of an acre. 

In addition to acquiring land many societies assist their members by 
supplying them with implements and finding a market for their pioducc ; 
the sales amounted to £8,789. 

One smallholdings society, it is interesting to note, acquired mineral 
rights in respect of a pait of the land previously held as a small holding. 

The following table gives paiticulars in regard to some of the laiger 
small holdings and allotments societies : — 


TabeeX — Sma 7 l Holdings and Allotments Societies: Statistics 
of Large Societies . 


Abbreviated 

Name of Society 

l 

Numbei 

of 

Mem¬ 

bers 

•c p 

Rent 
paid by 
Societies 

for 

Iyand 

Rent 

received 

from 

'tenants 

liabili¬ 

ties 

to 

Share¬ 

holders 

Net 

Balance 

on 

Small 

Hold¬ 

ings 

Depart¬ 

ment 

| Area of Band 

Small Giaz- AUot- 
Hold- ing 
ings Rights meuta 

Numbei 
of Tenants 

SraaU Allot- 
Hold¬ 
ings meote 

, 

1 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Acres 

Acies 

Acres 

, 



Eincolnshiie and 
Norfolk .... 

20 

4,357 

1,995 

1,92 3 

I,68l 

2,219 

34 

*3 

221 

36 

North Beikshire . 

4 * 


1,513 

618 

—- 

V 59 


5 

32 

28 

Mere. 

29 

686 

921 

XX* 

579 

453 

259 

— 

29 

— 

Priors Marston. . 

37 

7 -Ji 

762 

22 

30 

380 

6 

46 

12 

35 

Street. . 

76 

S2b 

935 

106 

252 

410 

— 

7 

.40 

8 

Marshfield . . . 

16 

447 

4&3 

58 

12 

3<>7 

2 

— 

12 

— 

Sutton. 

116 

53 S 

650 

49 

36 

164 

1S3 

5 

3 3 

5 

Kingsthorpe . 

20 

! 555 

652 

103 

251 

335 

— 

— 

11 

— 


§ 8. General summary. 

In conclusion we give a summary table showing the total figures for 
1916 for each class of agricultural societies, with the aggregate figures for 
the group. 
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Tvbli XI igr null null Sol ulus Summary of Statistics for iqib 



Agricultuial 

Industries 

and 

Trades 

Agticul- 

tural 

Wholesale 

Societies 

Agricul- 

tuial 

Businesses 

Agucul- 

tural 

Credit 

Societies 

Small 
Holdings 
and 
Allot¬ 
ments 
Societies | 

Total 

I 

Numbei ot Societies making 

1 

1 


1 

: 


return*- .... 

V >45 

4 

71 

6 

1 So 

1,308 

Numbci of Minibus 

127,700 

623 

TI ,310 

127 

19,1x8 

158,917 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sales 01 liuomi fiom Business 

10,2 >9,4)0 

804, /j 66 

19 , 7 ° r 

1 45 

1 43,959 

i 1 ,127,743 

lot.il Salami: .«nd Wag^s . . 

201,508 

9,797 

io,6 7 i 

37 f> 

U979 

213*134 

I* “0<1 active Woik ■ 







Value 0! Pioeluctions . , 


298 , 55 b 

— 

— 

— 

6,425,890 

Salai lcs and W*k;cs . 

I 2 2,69b 

1, ) 

— 

— 

— 

120,025 

< ither expenses. 

ii(> 701 

n,<°s 

21,081 

244 

2 .t 79 

453,9x6 

Surplus 011 Ve.u’s Woiking 

Allocation ot V rofit : 

I<> 8 ; 2 & j 

8,087 

5,855 

642 

313 

184,086 

Int< Test on Shares . 

9 ,™ 7 

879 

2,011 

52 

T 59 

12,221 

Dividends on Puuh*ifac,etc. 

17,555 

— 

2,010 

— 

H 

19*609 

Bonus to Employees . . 

Liabilities 


28 

78 

—— 

—** 

4*120 

To shnicholdets . . 


18,2 49 

-10,23-1 

775 

12 , 8)5 j 

408,474 

To dcpoMtois . . 

~ 


— 

525 

9 

2b,0S2 

To (1 editor* lot loans . 

12 5,090 

27,2b 5 

58,743 

3,739 

25,001 

519,847 

Othu liabilities 

75 Ll OJ 

7 V °7 

Q | 802 

V >2 1 

12,992 

935,926 

Net balance of pudit and it 







suvo (01 loss) . . . 

501,019 

25 , 1 ^ 

15,772 

r U 5 

6,7 fl 

530,52 2 

Assets 







Value ol Stock in trade 
Buildings, fixtures and laud 

^l,roo 

*b <»52 

— 

— 


390,190 

used in trade . . . . 

53 V*i 2 

x «,534 

11 * 951 

2 

34,299 

628,621 

Investments and otlioi assets 

1,123,650 

124,195 

^ 44,597 

7 * 30 f> 

21,892 

1,422,040 


We have seen (Table II) that for the four principal groups of agricultural 
societies the sales have more than doubled since 1913, and the sales of those 
four groups differ so little from the total sales that the statement would 
be true also of the total sales. 

Of the surplus of £184,086 in 1916, only £36,250 was appropriated 
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as interest, dividend, etc. Part of the balance of £147,764 is accounted foi 
by appropriations to "special depreciation, ” but the bulk of the amount 
appears lo have remained undistributed. There seemed to be an intention of 
allowing piofits to accumulate, thus adding financial stiengtlr to the move¬ 
ment. In relation to the sales the percentage of suiplus is low, but if is 
the usual practice of agricultural societies to give theii members an im¬ 
mediate benefit by enabling them to sell their produce at a bight 1 price 01 
to purchase their requirements at a lower piice, instead of giving them a 
deferred benefit in the form of a dividend out of an accumulated surplus 



ITALY. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OE CREDIT FOR CO-OPERATION AND 
THE INSTITUTE OF CREDIT FOR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN 1917. 


SOURCES: 

ISTITUTO NAZIONAXE DI CREDITO PER LA COOPERAZIONE. ASSEMB LEA GENERALE ORDINARIA 
DEI PARTECIPANTI TENUTA IN ROMA IL 27 MARZO 1918 ANNO QUARTO (National In¬ 
stitute of Credit for Co-opciation Ordinary General Meeting of Members held m Rome on 
27 March 1918. Fourth year). Rome, Casa Bditrice Italiana, 1918. 

I3XIXUTO DI CREDITO PER LE COOPERATIVE. RELAZIONI E BHANCIO APPROVATI DALL’ASSEMBLEA 

degu azionisti dell’ 8 aprile 1918. XIII ESERCizio (Institute of Credit for Co-operative 
Societies. Rjpotts and Balance-Sheet approved by the Meeting of Shareholders on 8 April 
1918. 1 tfh yea?) Milan, Tipogiafia degli Opciai, 1918 


Co-o]>erative societies in Italy obtain the credit necessary to their busi¬ 
ness from various sources—'popular banks, savings-banks, ordinary insti¬ 
tutions of credit, federations of co-operative societies having banking func¬ 
tions, etc., and also from two institutions which they have themselves 
created for this purpose, namely the National Institute of Credit for Co-ope¬ 
ration {Istituto N azionale di Credito per la Cooperazione) and the Institute of 
Credit for Co-operative Societies {Istituto di Credito per le Cooperative). 
Of these two institutions the former arose in Rome in 1913 as a result of 
the free and joint action of the greater Italian institutes of credit and thrift, 
and the other was founded in Milan in 1904 the initiative of the Societd 
Umanitaria. The reports of the work accomplished by these two institu¬ 
tions in 1917 allow an idea to be formed of their aims and importace. 


§ 1. Thb nation a l[in stitute^ of credit for co-operation. 

This institution was formed by the rdyal decree of 15 August 1913, 
No. 1140, as a moral entity subject to government supervision and control. 
Its object is, as the reader already knows (1), to promote and assist the 
Italian co-operative movement in its various forms. In the few years of 
its existence it has extended its sphere of action to all the. most important 
centres of Italy, fo unding branches and offices of inspection in the chief 
towns. It does the following kinds of business: a) it discounts for 00- 

(1) For the ori gin and organization of this institution, see the article in our issue 
for December 19x3. 
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operative societies and their consortia bills signed by two suitable and solvent 
persons, cheques and bills secured by pledges ; b) it gives direct aid 
to co-operative societies, on the security of the bills they accept; c) it makes 
advances in return for the cession of bills of work, accepted invoices, the 
mandates of public administrations and the eiedit held with these ; d) it 
grants loans on pledged securities ; e) it collects and makes payments on 
behalf of co-operative societies, accepts deposits, opens current accounts, etc. 

Further in virtue of a lieutenancy decree of 4 October 1917, No. 1604, 
superseded by the decree of 14 July 1918, No. 1142 (1), the power of alTording 
agricultural credit to the agricultural universities of T v atium is granted 
to the National Institute, in view of the necessity of giving an impulse to 
the production of grain by the utilization of land previously intended only 
for pasturage. In order to discharge this trust, which is that of supplying 
the bodies mentioned with the mcdife necessary to the ordinary manage¬ 
ment of their lands, the National Institute founded an ad hoc office, re¬ 
sponsible for giving technical and administrative help to cultivators in the 
Roman Campagna. Business of this kind done in the latter part of 1917 ex¬ 
tended to fourteen agricultural universities consisting of 321 r persons who 
cultivated 6627 hectares of land. 

The report on the year mentioned deals with the work of the Institute 
in relation to various kinds of societies, but concerns especially co-operation 
of production and labour, that characteristic form of Italian co-operation. 
It shows how co-operative businesses, contracting for public works with the 
State or local bodies, found themselves at the outbreak of war engaged 
on such work by force of their contracts, and suffered by the increased 
difficulty of finding labour and the higher cost of material. The most im¬ 
portant question for societies of this kind was that of a revision of the stipu¬ 
lated prices which no longer corresponded with existing costs. Those asso¬ 
ciations, on the other hand, which could, with the help given by the Insti¬ 
tute, give themselves up to war industry, had a large development. They 
took over about 43 million liras* worth, of work. The report distinguishes 
among them as follows: 1) co-operative metallurgical and mechanical so¬ 
cieties which executed works worth more than 15 million liras ; 2) co-ope¬ 
rative societies for the making of clothing, which are divided into small units 
and achieve modest financial results, and which have arisen heie and there 
especially with the aim of withdrawing women from exploitation by specula¬ 
tors ; they have supplied about 9 million liras’ -worth of work; 3) co¬ 
operative societies for supplying labour, responsible for more than 9 million 
litas paid in wages; 4) co-operative societies supplying wood and other 
articles to various public administrations, which have supplied more than 
6 million liras’ worth of goods ; 5) co-operative societies for loading and 
unloading merchandise in the ports. 

To resume : the report states that co-operation of an industrial charac¬ 
ter is well fitted to the needs of the day ; but it considers that the tendency 
which is appearing among some members, who “ do not well understand 


(i) See our issue for October 1918, page 825. 
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co-operative aims and their own ulterior interests ” and who aspire to a 
distribution of the profits obtained, should not be approved, for these 
profits ought to constitute the basic capital indispensable to the further 
growth ot these associations. 

In relation to agricultural co-operation, the Institute intensified its 
action during 1917, helping especially collective farms, which represent an 
original form of Italian co-operation (i) ; and thus while the societies of 
this kind which had already been financed in igib almost all of them ex¬ 
tended the area they cultivated, new co-operative societies were constituted 
for the purpose of tillage. Altogether 22,224 members cultivated 10,241 
hectares of land. Credit to societies of this kind was encouraged by the 
lieutenancy deeiees of 191(1 and 1917 winch we have duly noticed. And 
since the National Institute oi Credit for Co-operation was specifically 
included among the bodies authorized to afford agricultural credit, it liad 
assigned to it b\ the Ministry of Agriculture, in the form of an advance at 
the rate of 3 dot cent., two of the sums of 20,000,000 liras set apart for this 
purpose by the lieutenancy decree of 28 June 1917, No. 1035. No transaction 
of this kind was undertaken by the Institute without the intervention of 
the special office of agricultural inspection and consultation at Bologna, 
which was lounded last year and is helped by an ad hoc commercial agency 
charged to make collective purchases of primary material, implements and 
machinery and collective sales of produce. 

In the second half of 10)17 the Institute devoted an equal effort to help¬ 
ing and co-onliimling agricultural co-operation in the provinces of Ravenna, 
Bologna, Modena, Parma, Milan, Ciemona and Pavia, iomiing federal pro¬ 
vincial groups and thus giving the societies efficacious discipline ; and it 
also endeavoured to bring about an intense agricultural movement in the 
provinces of Porli, Ferrara, Mantua, Piacenza and Novara, in Liguria, in 
Tuscany and in Apulia. To this activity that in favour of the agricultural 
universities of 1 Citium, to which we have already alluded, should be added. 

Consumers' co operation was also an object in IQ17 of the activity 
of the Institute: the eicdit granted to it reached the important sum of 
13,000,000 liras, in which are comprised some transactions facilitating the 
provisioning of autonomous bodies of consumers in the towns of Venice, 
Bologna, Manilla, Livorno and Avellino. In this branch of activity also 
very satisfactory results were obtained. 

We pass to an examination of the principal figures relating to business 
in 1917, beginning witli the movement of securities. Bills discounted num¬ 
bered 15,924 and were for 80,084,504 liras, as against 15,477,001 liras in 
1914, 42,802,7(18 liras in 1015, and 65,885,25b liras in rqrb. 

Business was done diiectly with 445 clients, representing 2225 co-opera¬ 
tive .societies, distributed as follows: 1423 consumers’ societies ; 027 pro¬ 
duction and labour societies ; Oo agricultural societies ; 115 various societies 

The average amount of bills was 5594 liras, as against 394b liras in 
1916. 

1) Sc<i in 111 *s comicvl <»n Hi i> ij ois in our issues for Muy and August n>i«. 
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The movement of exchange regards in round figures, 63,500,000 liras 
representing orders of public administrations; about 6,000,000 liras for 
commercial transactions; more than 13,000,000 litas for direct loans (al¬ 
most all for credit granted to consumers) ; 3,750,000 liras for transactions 
secured by agricultural liens; and 2,500,000 liras for cewSsions by intermediate 
institutions. 

Tliree hundred and four new contracts for undertaking the orders of 
public administrations were made, and aid was granded to 290 co-operative 
societies for the total sum of 19,080,969 liras : the contracts represented 
altogether 63,491,935 liras' worth of work, including 20,619,210 liras for 
public works. The advances secured by these orders of public administra¬ 
tions to co-operative societies constitute one of the most important and ty¬ 
pical transactions. We therefore think it opportune to reproduce the fol¬ 
lowing table, which contains data with reference to them, distributed by 
districts : 



Number 

of 

Numbei ot 
co-operative 

Value 

of 

Aid 


contracts 

societies 

orders 

tpranted 




Liras 

Lira-. 

Piedmont . . . 

2 

2 

150,000.00 

50,000 

Lombardy .... 

26 

19 

10,623,075.90 

2,425,000 

Venetia . . . . 

. . 72 

80 

13,382,233.78 

2,740,000 

Liguria. 

... 29 

23 

10,842,000.00 

3,528,000 

Emilia. 

. . 6l 

58 

13,870,618.30 

4 t Q<>£,000 

Tuscany. 

. . 26 

30 

999,270.00 

701,000 

Marche. 

• • • 3 

14 

67,653.00 

51,000 

Umbria. 

... 2 

2 

1,080,000.00 

400,000 

Latium. 


40 

8,570,829.93 

2,820,000 

Campania . . . 

... 26 

11 

3,150,458.76 

1,251,000 

Apulia. 

... 6 

8 

640,859.78 

200,969 

Basilicata .... 

• • • 3 

3 

141,035.60 

3,000 


304 

290 

63.491.935-05 

19,080,969 


The works undertaken by single co-operative societies and consortia 
of co-operative societies and financed by the Institute in the four years 
of its life cover a sum of more than 127,000,000 liras. 

Of the securities for 89,000,000 liras to which we have already re¬ 
ferred 56,000,000 liras represent business in North Italy; 27,750,000 liras 
business in Central Italy;; and 5,250,000 liras business in South Italy. 
This last item was in 1917 more than double what it was in 1916. 

The larger body of business made it necessary to enlarge rediscounting 
operations : during the year bills for 85,000,000 liras were ceded, always 
with the approval of the issuing institutions and the more important of the 
bodies which took part in the business. 

Securities held on 31 December 1917 amounted to 31,506,075 liras 
Liabilities on the sum of the bills then in being amounted only to 7138 liras. 
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The net profits of the year, as shown by the excess of profits over losses, 
was 341,262 liras, and therefore noticeably superior to their amount in 1916 
which wa^ 296,728 liras. 

In order to enable the Institute to meet the perpetually growing de¬ 
mand lor credit on the part of co-operative societies of various kinds, in 
particular of those agricultural and consumers' societies which are made in- 
creasiugl\ necessary by the public's new needs, it was resolved at the ex¬ 
traordinary general meeting of members held in Rome on 25 October 1917 
to increase the Institute's financial resources, either by paying up in ad¬ 
vance the last two tenths of the subscribed capital, or by doubling the quotas 
of sonic of the most conspicuous members (National Thrift Fund, Monte 
dei Pusclu of Siena, Savings-Banks of Turin, Florence, Genoa, Palermo, 
Bologna, and Modena), or by admitting new members (The National Insur¬ 
ance Fund against the Accidents of Workmen incurred during Work and 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples). There is question of an increase 
of 6,115,000 liras of capital in all, which will be added to the previous 
8,200,000 liras, making a total of 14,315,000 liras. 

This is, briefly, a summary of the multiple activity deployed in 1917 by 
the National Instituleof Credit for Co-operation which has, in addition to 
its chief offices in Rome, secondary offices in Florence and Genoa and affi¬ 
liated branchs in Bologna, Naples, Ravenna, Venice, Verona, Bari and Mi¬ 
lan, a close network of oftides of inspection which in the north, the centre 
and the south of Italy watch over and assist co-operation, forwarding its 
development in every way (1). 


^ 2 . The institute of credit for co-operative societies. 

This Institute, organized as a limited liability co-operative sodety, 
arose, as we have said, in 1 90 j , by the initiative of the Socida Unianitaria 
and with the help of the larger popular banks and some co-operative so- 
dcties. Its central office is at Milan ; it has two brandies, at Reggio Emi¬ 
lia and Turin, and three agencies at Mtisocco, Niguarda and Parma. The 
aim it sets before itself (Article 3 of the by-laws) is that of “ aiding the de* 
velopmout of co-operative societies of production, labour, consumption and 
credit, to the advantage of labourers, employees, peasants and w6tayers 
and of small working landowners, facilitating the working of these socie¬ 
ties by means of credit With this object it undertakes the following 
transactions: a) discount for co-operative sodeties of bills bearing two sig- 

(1) Among them should be noticed the office of Bologna, already mentioned,after which 
come that of Rome for the agricultural universities of Latiurn, that of Florence for the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies oi Tuscany, and more recently that of Venice for the co-opera¬ 
tive societies of Venetia. On the initiative of the National Institute of Credit a school for 
co-operators, situated at Reggio EinHn, was formed in order to train persons who would 
promote the development oi co-operative societies especially in the south of Italy, and direct 
their activity. 
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natures, cheques, notes of pledge, accepted bills lor labour, accepted invoices, 
and mandates of public and private administrations known to bo solvent, 
giving a preference to discount beaiin on the smallest sums; b) the granting 
to co-operative societies of loans or subsidies in return ior pledged secu¬ 
rities, and oi credit in return for the cession oi mandates of public or private 
administrations ; c) the receipt as savings deposits of sums of no less than 
io liras, paying interest on them at the rate oi 3 per cent net, and the 
receipt of deposits on open curient account, paying interest on them at the 
rate of 2 y 2 per cent, net; the issue of interest bearing bonds maturing at 
fixed terms ; the collection and making ol payments on behalf of co-ope¬ 
rative societies, etc. 

The report of the administrative council 011 the thirteenth year oi bu¬ 
siness (1Q17) states that during it there was an active revival of consumers' 
co-operation, because the least well-oil portion of the population felt the 
need for provisions to be regularly and certainly distributed by the leaders 
of the co-operative movement As regards agriculture, it should be noted 
that in the Reggio Emilia branch, besides the normal credit business with 
consumers' and labour and production co-operative societies, the business 
of granting aid, secured by agricultural liens, to agricultural co-o\>erative 
societies has been begun and has had a satisfactory result. 

On 31 December 1917 the Institute’s capital in shares amounted to 
1,624 500 liras, made up of 21,660 shares, of the nominal value of 75 liras 
each, divided among 593 shareholders. At the same time the reserve 
amounted to 449,125 liras. 

During the year 3363 operations of credit were effected with 417 co¬ 
operative societies and others, for the total amount of 26,172,195 04 liras, 
distributed as follows : 


1769 operations 
684 » 

77 » 

79 » 

112 » 

642 » 


with 132 prod and labour societies 16081,380 54 liras 


» 80 consumers'* societies 

» 11 popular banks 

d 10 agricultural societies 

» 20 various societies 

d 164 private businesses 


303*^37 <>8 » 

,ibO » 
1,330,609 00 » 
947,194.25 » 
2,151,007 72 » 


3363 operations with 417 co-op. societ. and otheis 26,172,193.04 liras 
distributed as follows: 


826 operations 2,511,976.47 liras for discount of commercial bills 


636 

» 

7>097,968.53 

» 

for direct loans on security 

329 


9,187,593.29 

» 

for mortgage loans 

994 

» 

5 . 463 . 973-28 

» 

for subsidies, advances 

9 


120,000.00 

» 

for cautionary deposits 

569 

» 

1,790,683.45 

» 

guarantees, securities 


3363 operations 26,172,195.04 liras altogether. 
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Among districts the business was distributed as follows : 


Loinbaicly . 
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In the following table we give data as to the activity deployed by the 
Institute in its thirteen years of existence * 


Business done by the Institute from i July 1904 to 31 December 1017. 


Year 

Number 
of operations 

Amount 


— 

Liras 

1901-05. 

2 75 

1,158,626 08 

1905-06, 

268 

4,086,483.66 

1906-07 . 

760 

6,923,549.91 

1907-08 

958 

9 >i 39 . 3 « 7 - 4 « 

1908-09 

1.339 

9.538,859.09 

I9O9-IO 

1.575 

ro,82i, 242.15 

I910-ri 

2,625 

18,640,705.57 

I9II-U. 

(r<8 months) 

8 , 73 ? 

38,598,898.10 

njij • 

7.074 

30,274,232 63 

IC)I4 . 

6.272 

20,476,385 32 

IQI 5 

3.663 

22,348,772.61 

I()l6 

3.455 

24,265 ()27 28 

T 9 I 7 

5.363 

26,172,195 04 

Total 

. . . 40,365 

228,445,26492 

This enormous stun was 

distributed us iollows 

among the districts 

mentioned below: 

Num1x.r 

Amount 

Yeai 

of operations 

— 

— 

— 

Luos 

Tombardy . . . 

. . . 10,916 

77,192,919.83 

Piedmont 

• • • 5.395 

26,405,282.09 

Liguria . . . *. 

, 3,286 

26,904,591.26 

Emilia . ... 

12,947 

51,740,798 90 

Tuscany . ... 

• • 4.565 

30,193,365-58 

Eatium. 

I.2I4 

5.185.777-39 

Other regions . . . 

. . . 2,042 

10,822,529.67 


40,365 

228,445,264.92 
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Each of the various kinds of co-operative societies participated to the 


following extent: 

Nurnbci 
o/| transactions 

Amount 



IylUl* 

Production and labour co-operative societies. 

26,445 

150,641,730.32 

Consumers* co-operative societies .... 

5.743 

32,625,233.06 

Agricultural co-operative societies 

1.135 

7 . 233 . 547-35 

Co-operative credit banks .... 

954 

10,006,482.39 

Co-operative popular » .... 

2,093 

20,386,756.25 

Various co-operative societies .... 

3.995 

7 55 X. 515-55 


40.365 

228,415,264.9 


As regards trust depots, the total movement of these in 1917 was 
7,675,353.92 liras tor incoming and 4,329,370.75 liras for outgoing deposits, 
leaving a balance on 31 December of 3,345,983.07 liras, made up as follows: 
current accounts 2,199,016.57 liras; savings-bank books 9x8,952.13 liras; in¬ 
terest-bearing bonds 228,014.37 liras. In thirteen years of business the balance 
of trust deposits held at the end of each year increased as follows : 


Year 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 


Uras 


I*nas 

1904-05 . 

48,436.76 

I9IO-II 

2,083,997.56 

1905-06 . 

. . 562,850.64 

I 9 II-I 2 . 

3,458,522.58 

1906-07 . . 

• • 1.327.339-17 

19x3 . . 

3,927,793.59 

1907-08 . . 

- ■ 1,348.397-81 

1914 . 

3,217,456.20 

1908-09 

1,583,246.04 

1915 • 

2, 754 ,' 164-75 

1909-10 

2,302,143.44 

1916 . 

. . 3,081,219.81 



1917 . . 

3 , 345 . 983-07 


The bills held on 31 December 1917 amounted to 855,080.63 liras. During 
this year bills rediscounted at various institutions amounted to 22,391,573.71 
liras. 

The Institute’s own securities and paper reached a value of 456,556 84 li¬ 
ras, distributed as follows: securities guaranteed by the State, 233,701.86 li¬ 
ras ; banking and industrial securities, 222,854.98 liras. 

Gross profits amounted to 310,348.75 litas; and — 280,686.09 liras being 
deduced for expenses and various costs — net profits to 29,662.66 liras. 




MISCEEEANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

AGRien/riTR-U, ASSOCIATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1917 — P/ovmce of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia Twelfth Annual Rcpo,t of the Depaitment of Apiculture foi the Yeai 1917. 
Vu .1 nid (Bulish Columbia)) iyi8,aud Tin. Year Book of British Columbia, ibid. xgxx. 

Bntibh Columbia was for long almost entirely a cattle-rancliing coun¬ 
try. In this mountainous and sparsely settled province, which had until 
compaiativelyrecenttimesno means of communication except cattle-trails, 
one or two main roads and watercourses, no othei kind of farming was prac¬ 
ticable. Cattle, and to a limited extent horses and sheep, could be raised, 
especially where the rivet bottoms supplied hay for their winter fodder, and 
could be driven to the navigable waters oi the lower Fraser whence they 
were shipped to the coast cities. Later they were transported along the 
main line of the Canadian and Pacific Railway. 

Heie and there enterprising ranchers grew wheat, beans and other ve¬ 
getables, a little fruit and some hay for local consumption, especially when 
there were mining camps in their neighbouihood to afford them markets. 
But fruit was not grown on an important scale until after 1890 when Lord 
Aberdeen began his experiment of turning a cattle rancho into a large fruit 
farm. In ten years' time he had scored a complete success ; and thereafter 
fruitgrowing became the chief industry of the country, and the ranchos of 
the interior which were within reach of railways were rapidly converted 
into fruit farms. In iqli the great majority of the large ranches had been 
sold for subdivision. Orchards had sprung upon the hills and tablelands 
formed from volcanic ash. On the open prairie land and the cleared tim¬ 
ber laud small mixed farms arose, cereal crops, potatoes, poultry and eggs 
and butter being produced. 

The general change from cattle-ranching to small farming was accom¬ 
panied by an organization of the provincial Department of Agriculture. 
The department came into being about 1890; and it gave the first impulse 
to agricultural association for it was responsible for the organization of 
the Farmers' Institutes and the Fruit Growers' Association. 

The Fanners* Institutes! — These important organizations numbered 
about fifty in 1911, and steadily increased in number and in membership 
until 1916 when a total number of 146 institutes grouped 6,974 farmers. 
In the following year three institutes were temporarily closed on account 
of the war but five were founded, so that their total number at the end of 
1917 was 148, The response to the call for recruits to the Imperial Armies 
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had however been such that their membership had fallen to 6,194. The 
membership of individual institutes varies from some U11 or a dozen to 232. 

The activity of tlie institutes is largely educational. They hold com - 
ses of lectures on agricultural and horticultural subjects, and give demon¬ 
strations connected with poultry, dairy and stockiariniug. The British 
Columbia University helps them in this instructional woik. They also 
hold shows, called “ fairs ” : in 1917 four institutes held “ fairs ” as against 
seven in 1916. Judges were sent by the Department of Agriculture 
Other enterprises of the institutes in 1917 were the holding <>i competi¬ 
tions for field crops, the importation of throughbred stock, the creel ion of 
machinery and a campaign against gopher. 

The institutes have a central organization in the Advisory Board of 
Farmers’ Institutes which submits resolutions to the Departrm nt of Agri¬ 
culture. This department is now considering a scheme for giouping all of 
themin nine districts corresponding to the electoral districts of tlu piovince*, 
and a new advisory board will be formed for them in accordance with the 
1917 amendment to the Agricultural Act, 1913. 

In 1917 they received grants from the Department of Agriculture 
amounting to $12,633 as against $15,088 in 1916. 

The Women's Institutes. — These associations are subsidiaiy to the 
Farmers’ Institutes. In 1915 there were 56 of them with a total member¬ 
ship of 2,994, and in the next year 60 with a membership of 3,039. One 
new institute was organized in 1917, bringing the total number to (n, but 
the average membership of individual institutes fell ir< m 51 to 45 so that 
the total membership was only 2,754. 

Four conferences were held by the Women’s Institutes in 1917. At 
these, resolutions regarding the interests of women and children of the agri¬ 
cultural class were passed and were submitted to the Departnu lit of Agri¬ 
culture. A travelling lecturer visited the various institutes; rnd forty-om 
of them, as against forty-three in iqib, held flower-shows. Some successful 
competitions were also held. vSixteeu institutes have school com mil tecs 
which endeavour to improve conditions in rmal schools and time have 
formed boys' and girls’ clubs. The Women’s Institutes rtc< iv\ d a grant 
of $8,742 from the Department of Agriculture in 1917 as against one of 
$6,152 in 1916. 

Agricultural Fair Associations. — These associations exist for the put- 
pose of holding agricultural shows. For the first time for many years no 
new association w*as incorporated in 1917. Their total number is 67, and 
45 of them held in 1917 “ fairs ”, at which live stock, dairy product, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables, honey and other products were shown and to which 
the Department of Agriculture sent judges. There was a fall in the num¬ 
ber of entries for these shows because the scarcity of labour has obliged 
farmers to work on their land early and late. 

The total grant of the Department of Agriculture to the a v ssocmtions 
was $12,850 as against $13,425 in 1916. 

The British Columbia Fruitgrowers' Association . —This association, 
which represents the mostimportantindustry in British Columbia, directed 
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its energy 111 1917 mainly to tk< efficient advertising and marketing of 
the fruit and vegetable crop. It was also able to secure better rates for 
transport from the freight and express companies. Its annual meeting is 
attended by representative farmers from all the fruitgrowing districts in 
the province. 

The British Columbia Stock-breeders* Association. — This association 
aims at encouraging breeding from thoroughbred sires and breeding from 
selection. In 1917 it accomplished two very useful pieces of work: first 
the publication and distiibution of a Breeders' Directory, and secondly 
the grant of a rebate of half the charges for the transportation of thorough¬ 
bred stock, either imported or moved from point to point within the pro¬ 
vince. Five delegates of the association attended the annual meeting of 
the Western Canada Live Stock Union in Regina. 

The British Columbia Dairymen*s Association. — The eleventh year 
of thelifeof this association, 1917, was a very successful one which increased 
its membership from 250 to 277. It is its custom to hold annual conven¬ 
tions, at which subjects of interest to dairy farmers are discussed, changing 
the place of meeting from year to year. I111917 two very successful meet¬ 
ings of this kind were held. The assoiation is in receipt of a government 
grant which it spends on competitions and on other educational wotk. 

The British Columbia Poultry Association. — This provincial associa¬ 
tion groups thirty local poultry societies, one having been affiliated in 1917 
while four lapsed. Although the number of adherent societies thus fell 
by three there was no change in the total membership, 

A chief activity of the individual societies is the co-operative buying 
of poultry-foods which most of them practise. They are grouped in ten 
districts in each of which a poultry-show is held. The show at Vancouver 
receives exhibits from the whole province and is one of the most important 
poultry-shows in West Canada. The local societies send delegates to the 
annual meeting of the provincial association. 

This laltor published in 1917, as in 1916, a very useful directory of 
poultry breeders. 

The British Columbia Goatbreeders ' Association was founded only in 
1916. The fact that in 1917 its membership reached 176 shows that it 
supplies a real need. Its work has been largely directed to improving breeds 
of goats. Thus it has helped the importation of purely bred stock by re¬ 
funding freight; and with the co-operation of the Dominion government it 
has inaugurated a registry for purely bred goats, and has procured a visit 
to the province of a representative of the Live Stock Commissioner at 
Ottawa who has inspected milch goats and made records of their value as 
foundation stock. The association has also advertised in various ways the 
value of milch goats. 

The British Columbia Beekeepers* Association is growing rapidly and 
now has a good membership. Its object is the development of right methods 
of beefarming in the province, and the advertisement of the excellent ho¬ 
ney produced which will, it is hoped, eventually become an article of 
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export. The association sent an exhibit of good quality to the Vancouvei 
exhibition. 

The Vancouver Island Flockmasters * Association aims at improving tin- 
breed of sheep, at grading and classifying wool, and at selling graded and 
well packed wool co-operatively. It reports a good year ot business 
m 1917. 


FRANCE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR ERINGING I,AND UNDER CULTIVATION. — 
Communicated by M. Louis Tardy to the Academic d*Agriculture de Fiance {Ccmptcs 
\endus des simces dt fAcadime, siunu du 8 janviei 19x9). 

The Academy of Agriculture of France has thought it worth while to 
ascertain the results obtained by the co-operative activating societies, of 
which we have already noticed the origin and progress (1), and M. Eouis 
Tardy, the academy’s correspondent, has made an enquiry of which the 
fruit can be resumed as follows : 

Cooperative Cultivating Societies of Haute-Garonne. — The seven co¬ 
operative societies for the cultivation of abandoned lands formed in Haute- 
Garonne brought 135 hectares under cultivation in the spring of 1017 and 
sowed 353 hectares during the year. The estimates made on 30 November 

1917 anticipated a profit of 34,104.46 francs, but it was only at the end of 

1918 that the profit for the two years 1917 and 1918, taken together, could 
be distributed among tho se interested. These co-operative societies have 
had to overcome difficulties of all kinds. They first employed re-educated 
partially disabled men, who had given them the greatest satisfaction when 
they were suddenly withdrawn at the end of 1917. At the beg inni ng of 
1918 not one of the foremen, on whose training much trouble had been spent, 
was left. In the same way yokes of horses and their harness, which had 
been placed at the disposal of the co-operative societies by the military 
authority, were withdrawn in the beginning of 1918. It was therefore 
necessary to make a new search for labour and to buy draught a nimals . 
Some discharged mutilated men returned to their places in the service of 
the co-operative societies after they had been set free from the army. It 
has also been possible to instal refugee families on some farms and a larger 
use has been made of Tunisian labour which has, after the necessary- pe¬ 
riod of instruction, given all satisfaction. 

For the 1917 sowing the co-operative societies took advantage of 
tractors placed at their disposal by the State, and until Juno 1917 they coun¬ 
ted on the hdp of these for the preparatory tillage of 1918, but ot the very 
moment at which the number of hectares to be sown was being increased 
the tractors were withdrawn. To compensate fot this withdrawal the 


(1) See our issues for July 1917, page 22 ; June 1918, page 463 
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societies bought five new tractors, but these were not delivered until Decem¬ 
ber 1918 when the sowing season was about to end. 

Moreover the Tunisian labourers, who had been tiained with much 
trouble, were suddenly withdrawn, which meant the simultaneous loss of 
70 labourers. 

In spite of all these difficulties the results of the year 1918 were very 
encouraging. On the 30th of last August 807.74 hectares were being fully 
fanned, namely: 


172 

hectares 

planted with wheat. 

264 

» 

» 

rye, 

53 

» 

» 

buckwheat, 

25 

» 

» 

maize, 

2T 

» 


potatoes. 

200 

» 

» 

forage plants, 

39 

» 

» 

vines, 


and the rest with vetches, haricot and other beans, garlic, etc. . 

Although only 807 hectares 70 ares gave a yield, it was decided that 
the 1,470 hectares of whidi the cultivation had been begun should be allow¬ 
ed to share in the distributed profits. The Departmental Co mmit tee 
for the Cultivation of Abandoned hands considered that if it had not been 
able to bring under cultivation all the farms entrusted to it, there was 
newertheless occasion to make all landowners who had ceded their lands to 
the co-operative societies participate in the results obtained. It was also 
thought necessary to let the workers themsdves profit by these results, 
and 20 per cent of total profits or 18,094.86 francs were distributed to 
labourers and employees. A certain number of landowners have again found 
the labour they need and have asked to be allowed to resume occupation 
of their lands. The committee has hastened to satisfy their desires; and 
thus no hectares 50 ares of land have been returned to three land own¬ 
ers, one of them being thus enabled to sell his property at a profit and the 
other two to resume the management of their farms. The settlement with 
these three members was made very easily and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

The profits distributed in 1918 reached the sum of 99,620.11 francs. 
The excessive dryness of last summer, the difficulties connected with la¬ 
bour, and the delays in usmg the State tractors gave rise to a noticeable 
reduction of the results recorded. The persistent dryness provoked no¬ 
tably a large diminution in the buckwheat crops, the weeded crops and espe¬ 
cially the potato, haricot bean and maize crops, and reduced the value of 
harvests by from 80,000 francs to 90,000 francs. 

However the results obtained were very satisfactory. The 1,470 hec¬ 
tares admitted to share in the distribution were valued at 1,486,800 francs 
by the commission entrusted with this valuation. Net produce equal to 
6 per cent, of the value of the land ceded by the members was therefore 
ceded. Superior results would have been obtained if the costs of the 
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pi* paratorv tillage of the lands yielding no harvest in 1918 had been taken 
into account, an expenditure estimated as 50,000 francs for which there 
Mas no compensation since the lands in question will not bear until 1919. 
The revenue would have been almost doubled if only the lands which really 
produced had been taken account, instead of extending the advantages of 
the results obtained to lands accepted by the committee but not completely 
brought under cultivation. 

The balance-sheet of all the co-operative societies showed on 10 


August 19x8 : 

Assets. 868,137.42 francs 

Inabilities. 777,663.20 » 

That is, a profit of. 90,474.32 francs 


Valuations were made with much caution. Thus no account was ta¬ 
ken oi the increment of value of the live stock bought at the beginning of 
the enterprise, although this amounts to about 9,500 francs, and stored 
produce was valued below its current market price. Wine, for instance, 
was valued at 80 or 90 francs the hectolitre, but a certain quantity of wine 
was afterwards sold at 100 francs the hectolitre. 

The value of the lands ceded was also estimated with very particular 
carefulness, the value of the uncultivated and bare land being taken as 
basis smee almost all the lands had long been uncultivated. This value 
was afterwards incieased to suit the cases of : 

1. Lands newly cultivated, 

2 Existing natural meadows, 

3. Artificial meadows, 

4. Areas occupied by v*nes which could be utilized, 

5. Buildings on the lands and in use, 

6. Live stock and materia*!, 

7. Other values attaching to the lauds. 

Profits vere as follows: 


Co-operative society of Grenade . 38,099.57 francs 

» » » Fronton. 14,515.30 * 

* » *> Castanet. 26,430 60 » 

* * » Leguevin. 3,314.25 » 

» >• » biuret. 14,467.85 » 

* * * Verfeil......... ' 2,792.54 & 

Total . . . 99,620.11 * 


A common fund intended to provide for the possible losses of some 
societies had to be constituted with half the total profits. This common 
fund amounted therefore to 49,810.05 fransc. It served to meet the Aute- 
rive society’s loss of 9,145,95 francs. Of the balance 20 per cent, was 
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taken to distribute amongtliestall, and the remainder, namely 32,521.28 
francs, allowed 2.188 pet cent to be distributed on 1486,000 francs con 
tributed. This 2.188 per cent, was added to the share of the half of pro¬ 
fits belonging to each society. The final results w ere as follows : 


IN) Grenade 

Percent 
of contribution 

5--I53 

Derived from the 
half oi profits 

3-2(>5 

Denved from the 
common fluid 

2188 

» Fronton 

+403 

2.21=; 

3.188 

» Castanet 

5.620 

3*43 2 

2.188 

>f Tyeguevin 

4-8i3 

2.1)25 

2.18s 

» Muiet 

5.858 

3-<>7 

2.188 

» Verfeil 

3.231 

1*043 

2.188 

» Auberive 

2.188 

0 

2188 


The loss suffered by the Auberive society resulted merely from the 
fact that most of the works of cultivation there were executed in 1918 and 
that lands so cultivated have not yet been able to yield a harvest. 

The law of 4 May 1918 as to the bringing under cultivation of abandon¬ 
ed lands has moreover modified the organization of the co-operative culti¬ 
vating societies of Haute-Garonne. The Departmental Committee of 
Agricultural Action, formed for the execution of this law, thought it could 
not do better than entrust the general management of the farming of 
lands in the department to the Departmental Committee of Abandoned 
Lands. The forme: committee therefore asked all owners of uncultivated 
lands who wished to benefit by the law of ^ May 1918 to intimate the num¬ 
ber of hectares they wished to hand over. As a consequence of this invi¬ 
tation 5,044 hectares were offered. The committee obtained from the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture a credit of 3,000,000 francs, without interest. 

In the new organization the seven former co-operative cultivating 
societies have been allowed to subsist and an eighth is to be formed. It 
has moreover been agreed that in determining the results obtained by the 
former co-opeiative societies in 1918, no account will be taken for 1919 of 
ploughing already done on the lands in preparation for autumn sowing, 
or of the costs of establishing the first vegetable-gardens which have been 
made more or less everywhere on the resumed farms, or of various costs 
of installation and provisioning. Nor will account be taken of the consi¬ 
derable increment of value acquired by the lands since their purchase from 
the stock and material now in use, an increment which luuch outweiglis 
the weai of material. These various values are estimated at about 60,000 
francs, but it is preferred this year to distribute small profits and to provide 
for the future by making severe valuations. 

Of the 5,000 hectares of abandoned land the Committee of Agricultural 
Action has already resumed and brought under cultivation 2,500 hectares. 
When the procedure provided by the law of 4 May 1918 for demanding or 
requisitioning abandoned lands has been followed, landowners will no long¬ 
er be responsible in case of losses. Profits will be divided between the 
co-operators and the State, for the Committee considers that the State 
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should participate in the profits obtained since the State without charge 
advances the funds necessary for the farming of the abandoned lands. 

Co-operative Cultivating Society ot Eure-et-Loir. - This .society lias now 
brought 533 hectares under cultivation. From the harvests of 1918 a 
net profit of 30,000 francs may reasonably be expected. 

Co-operative Cultivating Societies ol Cers , Dordogne, Vienne , Vanclme, 
the Forezienne Plain and Orne. — Following the example set by the co¬ 
operative societies of Haute-Garonne and Eure-et-Loir, similar associations 
have been constituted more or less everywhere in all districts of France. 
The Co-operative society of Gers, which has only just begun its activity, 
has already cultivated 40 hectares; that of Dordogne has also ploughed 
some 40 hectares and proposes to plough 800. A society of the same kind 
has just been founded at Montmorillon (Vienne) and another is being formed 
in Tot. Two others have been formed m Vaucluse, at Carpentas and Saulf : 
one of these proposes to cultivate a thousand and the other 193 hectares. 
Others have been formed in Var where they tend to multiply. The forma¬ 
tion of important societies in Iudre and Puy-de-Dome is also projected. 

The Co-operative Society for Forezienne Cultivation , which is complet¬ 
ing the formation of a syndicate for mechanical cultivation, is establish¬ 
ed in a certain number of farms on the plain of Forez. It has restored 
300 hectares to cultivation. It will work to order for a certain number 
of landowners and contemplates harvesting on from 1,500 to 2,000 hectares 
next summer. It had to encounter difficulties of all kinds last summer and 
happily met with success. It has already wrought a notable improvement 
in the lodging and diet of agricultuial labourers and farm seivants. These 
various co-operative societies have received State advances. 

In passing we will notice two inte esting forms of profit sharing. 

In Dordogne, in case of work done to order, the vet piofits realized are 
divided into three parts: 40 per cent, goes to the co-operative society, 30 
percent, to the tractor drivers, and 30 per cent, to the employers in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity cf fuel each of them has used. 

The contract which the Co-operative Society for the Cultivation of 
Abandoned Lands in the Plain of Forez concludes with a farm provides that 
the farm-wife will, with her family, be lodged and boarded will be paid 100 
francs a month, and will be paid, in addition to her fixed wages, 10 per cent, 
on the dairy produce, 10 per cent, on the produce of the poultry-yard, and 
5 per cent* on the sale of pigs, calves or fattened cattle, and that these 
bonuses may not amount to less than 800 francs or more than 1200 francs. 
Two thirds of the sum will go to the farm-wife herself while one third is 
distributed among her and her assistants. She will also have the right to 
2 per cent, of the profits of the farm. 

Certain farms which the co-operative society takes will serve as de¬ 
monstration farms and girls will be able to spend terms on them in order 
to learn modern methods as practised on farms. These farms can thus be 
in some sort housekeeping schools. 

In Orme the departmental branch of the Union national det> mutilis 
et refer nth wishes to form a co-operative society which would make use 
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of discharged and partially disabled men and farm 100 hectares including 
60 hectares of arable land. 

Co-operative Cultivating Societies in the Invaded Districts. — In the 
districts which have suffered by the events of the war, and where most 
frequently all boundaries have disappeared, it is almost impossible to avoid 
cultivation in common. The general inspection of credit and of subsi¬ 
dized agricultural associations took a direct part in founding a certain 
number of co-o]>erative societies, but the German offensive of the spring of 
1918 did not allow many of them to be really constituted. Moreover a 
few were associations rather than true co-operative societies. Some with¬ 
drew into the various interior districts of France. Thus the co-operative 
cultivating society of Courcelle-le-Comte (Pas-de-Calais) moved to Bleury 
(Kure-et-Loir) where it brought 200 hectaies of abandoned land under cul¬ 
tivation, that of Juvigny (Aisne) to Issoudun where it cultivates two farms 
having in area of 540 hectares. Other refugees from the department of 
Nord formed at Fleuiy (Oise) a co-operative society which h^s fanned a 
farm of 250 hectares. A new co-operative society has just been formed at 
Grepy-en-Laonnois (Aisne). It groups from 1500 to 2000 hectares. Other 
similar societies will probably he constituted in the neighbourhood. A 
co-operative society which proposes to cultivate several thousand hec¬ 
tares is also being formed at Neuilly-Saint-Front (Aisne). Another has just 
been formed at Pont-Favarger (Marne), and the Federation of the Viti- 
cultural Syndicates of Champagne sees in co-operation a means of recon¬ 
stituting the partly destroyed vineyards of Champagne. 

Some former sugar manufacturers are also proposing to form co-ope¬ 
rative cultivating societies in the north, in Oise. Those which were founded 
in Somme will doubtless again become active. 

Thus more or less everywhere co-operative societies for restoring aban¬ 
doned lands to cultivation are being constituted. These societies axe 
in fact preparing for that redistribution of lands which is so necessary in a 
large number of districts, indispensable in the uorth and east, for restoring 
the devastated districts to cultivation. They have contributed in Haute- 
Garonne to raising once more the value of land which was being increasingly 
depreciated before their formation. A property belonging to a member of 
one of the co-operative societies in this department, which would not have 
found a market at 45,000 francs in 19x5, was sold for 120,000 francs in 1918. 
As for the part co-operative societies play in increasing agricultural produc¬ 
tion and in the work of reconstruction, it is more and more considerable. 


HOLLAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN’ 1917.— Allgetntine Nederlmutbche Zuivelbond. Verslag over 
het jaar 1917 (Yearbook of the General Dutch Association of Co-operative Dairies for 1917). 

We have already had occasion to notice (1) a somewhat rapid devdop- 
nient of the co-operative dairy industry in Holland, and have explained in 


(1) Bee emt Wit* foi January n»i & patfe 1 
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connection therewith the diminution in 1916 hi the number of dairy busi¬ 
nesses in South Holland. This diminution was due to that evolution in the 
industry which substituted steam for manual power. However, iu so far 
as cheesemaking is concerned, many peasants are to be found who manu¬ 
facture cheese at home with the help of their wives and a hired man. 

In 1917 however the dairy industry could not pursue its activity 
without struggling against great difficulties. The war had given rise to a 
very grave situation. The General Dutch Association of Co-operative Dai¬ 
ries (F. N. Z.) and the Dutch government have had to act very prudently, 
in view of the various restrictions on production, trade and transport which 
they have had to take into account. As regards the dairy industry the 
three first years of the war can be divided into three periods, as follows: 

1) The first period in which costs of production were not much above 
their ordinary level and exportation was possible; 

2) The second period in which the powers which are Holland's neigh¬ 
bours determined purchase prices ; 

3) The third period in which costs of production became exorbitant 
and exportation was complicated by the difficulties in its way. 

In the two first of these periods the average selling price and cost of 
production were still possible and losses were not considerable, but in the 
third period the cost of forage and other material so sent up the cost of pro¬ 
duction that the creameries worked at a loss and the profits of the cheese- 
factories were negligible. Only those dairy products which, like caseine, 
are manufactured only for exportation were fairly profitable. 

In order to give an idea of the situation we reproduce a table showing 
the quantities of milk sent to the factories from 1915 to 1917. The figures 
in the table give the average per factories in thousands of kilogrammes. 



1915 

1916 

1917 

Frisia. 

• • 5.46} 

6,004 

5.740 

Groningen. 

• • 2,925 

' 5.555 


North Holland. 

. . 1,288 


j.334 

South Holland. 

. . 1,021 

i,2r2 


Brabant. 

• • 2,447 

2 . 9(>3 

2,880 

Guelders-Overyssel .... 

• • 3.853 

3 . 85 <‘ 

3 . 3«5 

Drenthe. 

■2.74-r 

2.597 

2,21/ 
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Development of the F.N.Z. from xyo' to 1910. 

T«U1 1'iisia overyt^l IMlaiiil Jhnlmnt ^ ,, * nt ' ,e Orunliig»n Brabant North 
— Hollanc 
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Diminution of the production of butter in the sn ftrst months of 1917 
compared with the same months in ryi6. 

1916 rpiy 


January. 3,332,912 2,579,070 

Februan. 3,963,306 2,590,717 

March.|.o 3.30 > 3.418,460 

April. 6,329,414 5,200 578 

May. 6,399,041 5,117,215 

June. 7,776,132 (>,990,003 


There is question of a diminution of from 7 to 15 per cent., the latter 
figure applying to the factories in the provinces of Groningen, Guelders- 
Overvssel and Drenthe which have suffered most. 

Altogether 42,334,558 kilogrammes less milk were treated, that is 2.65 
milli on instead of 2.86 million per factory. 

The lack of forage was one of the most serious causes which brought 
about this fall in production. Holland, as is known, does not produce enough 
forage. To speak of maize only, more than a billion kilogrammes were 
imported in 1916. Thus the peasants evidently could not keep their beasts 
through the winter, especially after the hay harvest of 1917 which was par¬ 
ticularly inadequate. If it were necessary to adduce other causes we 
might note that it was impossible to import the chemical manures needed 
for the meadows, especially meadow's on sandy soil, and that the price of 
primary material, implements and machinery had become realty prohibi¬ 
tive. 

But the gravest matter was the difficulty of exportation which was a 
result of Holland’s situation. 

Severity of inspection. — The demand from the countries which arc 
Holland's neighbours w'as very great, especially for butter, which was un¬ 
fortunately at first exported without much inspection of its quality. But 
it was soon seen that this situation could not be prolonged without com¬ 
pletely endangering the good reputation of Dutch butter. The same position 
presented itself with regard to the cheese trade. 

An inspection, much stricter than is customary, was then established, 
and defrauders were severely punished. After much discussion it was set¬ 
tled that butter and cheese should be paid for according to quality. In 
the course of trade with Great Britain this rule had always been followed and 
Germany now also insisted on it. To companies were founded — the Algi- 
mex, a general exporting company, and the N. C. Z., an establisliment for 
centralized selling — with the specific object of controlling the quality of 
and trade in merchandise, within and without the country. Excellent 
results were obtained, for to deliver goods of proper quality was in the general 
interest. 
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Condition oj creameries and t hccse-lactories and measures taken to prevent 
their nun. - The Unfavourable situation of the factories and of production 
became clearer at the end of 191O and beginning of 1917. Since costs of 
production were continually increasing and the prices received for ex¬ 
ported goods were fixed at a much lower level, the future of creameries and 
cheese factories was much endangered. O11 sandy soil the peasants could 
.still keep and maintain their live stock only with great difficulty. Cream¬ 
eries situated on sandy soil therefore received less and less milk. At first 
the government forbade the use of whey for the manufacture of by-products, 
wishing thus to help the peasants by enabling them to use it to feed pigs, 
bnt when pig raising became, on account of the price of forage, impossible, 
government ordered whey to be put to other uses. Moreover the peasants 
had retained so few beasts that the distribution of produce to the facto¬ 
ries and the public became difficult. 

The creameries suffered more losses than the cheese-factories for they 
are more dependent on the quantities delivered and their manufacturing 
costs are much higher. Then at one time they were even obliged to give up, 
for distribution to the public, part of the milk which was supplied to them. 

To help peasants and public it was necessary to have recourse to very 
energetic measures. Government had to regulate the direction of the trade 
in dairy produce and. to fix the selling price of this produce from the time 
it left the dairy, first at 11 cents and then at 12 cents. 

It was therefore established in the rules laid down for this object that 
the net price of dairy products, after treatment in the factories, should be 
more tlxan 11 or 12 cents, all costs being deducted. But these arrangements 
gave good results only in the provinces in which the farms are situated on 
turf lands, and even there only for a time. 

In the provinces of Guelders and Overyssel, for instance, in which 
sand predominates, it at once became apparent that the purchase price did 
not suffice to cover farming costs, and that the costs of production involved 
the factories also in loss after the butter had left them. In the other pro¬ 
vinces the position was at first slightly better, especially for cheese-factories 
and factories of dairy products, but this improvement did not last long, and 
as soon as these dairies realized profits they had to pay two thirds of them to 
the Treasury for the fund intended for the distribution of milk. The follow¬ 
ing are some relevant figures : 

On sandy soil the peasants lost on the quantity of milk they sold 36 
florins per cow a year. In creameries the cost of production, counting the 
treatment of the milk and expenses, varied from 10.80 to 11 cents a kilo¬ 
gramme between April 1916 and September 1917* 

Vox cheese factories no figures are given, but it is known that profits 
were very moderate, and that, as stated above, two thirds of profits had to 
be ceded to the Treasury. 

Selling prices were however very high because butter was sold at from 
60 to 100 per cent, and cheese at from 20 to 40 per cent, above ordinary 
prices. 

It was proposed to the Minister of Agriculture that the first buying price 
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and price of production should be brought up to 12 cents and he agreed. 
But the continual decrease of the quantity of milk produced and other 
restrictions made this regulation insufficient. The diminished output of 
creameries appears from the following figures: from being 19,825,376 kilo¬ 
grammes in 1916 this output fell to 17,152,111 kilogrammes in May, June and 
Jufy 1917, and in the same months the output of butter fell from 42,041,000 
kilogrammes — its level in 1916 — to 32,950,500 kilogrammes in 1917. 

Distribution of milk to factories and the public. — In order to attain to an 
equal and regular distribution of milk to industry and to the public, dairy 
trains, which were to supply in particular the large centres of population, 
were first estabhshed. But owing to various difficulties they were disconti¬ 
nued during 1917, and the factories of dairy produce, which in Holland are 
usually isolated from other factories, were charged to regulate the transport 
of milk, and to supplement the quantity intended for the public if this 
were insufficient. If these factories could not accomplish this task the 
creameries and cheese-factories might be forced to contribute milk. But 
the creameries at once opposed this plan, stating that they were already 
overburdened with difficulties, and the cheese-factories refused to incur the 
obligation alone. Another arrangement had therefore to be made. 

On 1 Ma}' 1917 the country was divided into zones, one lying about the 
large centres of population and the other comprising the rest of the country. 

The price of milk at the farms was again fixed at 11 cents for both zones. 
The factories, and especially the cheese factories, opposed this and the mi¬ 
nister had to raise the price to 12 cents and make it incumbent on all fac¬ 
tories to give all their help if the quantity of milk intended for the public 
could not be obtained without recourse to them. 

Mutual central purchase. — The greatest difficulties in 1917 were : 

1) the difficulty of buying implements and machinery ; 

2) the lack of coal. 

It was almost impossible to find good implements ; the quality of 
glass was becoming worse ; boilers and centrifugal apparatus had reached 
exorbitant prices and it was necessary to wait months for their delivery. 

The factories therefore rather chose to buy second-hand machines. 

The prices of the different articles needed reached an extremely high 
level. For example: 

*9x3 191; 


Salt of soda. 4.80 florins rq.io florins 

Sulphuric acid. 0,18 » 0.34 » 

Amylic alcohol. 2 t> 4*50-5 ft 

British coal. 115 » » 

I/imburg coal. 85 » 563 » 

Rennet. 0.60 » 5.50 » 

. o.tS » 1.35 i> 


. Tb® goods delivered cost altogether 1,583,562.48 florins in 1917 as 
against 701,751.39 florins in 1916. _ 
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Direct selling department. — This department continued to develop 
and 209 factories had recourse to it in 1917. The quantity of butter cir¬ 
culated was 9.306,000 kilogrammes as against 7,341,000 kilogrammes in 
1916. 

Insurance. — The total value insured against accidents in 191C was 
2,022,506 florins. The members of societies insuring against accidents 
numbered 274. Besides the large ORV association two others were 
founded, one for unorganized factories and one for insurance against 
accidents not occurring in the course of work. Eighty factories joined. 
There is a^o another society insuring implements, animals, bicycles, 
boats etc., which has 911 members, and finally two societies which insure 
against .theft. 

The total value insured against fire reached 4,045,000 florins, that in¬ 
sured against the risk of theft 1,065,000 florins. 



Part II :* Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATINO TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

CHANGE IN MUNICIPAL INM r RANCJv AGAINST llAII, IN AIJtRKTA — Fanner'* 
Advocate and Home Jomwl Vol 1 , 111 , No. 1360 Winnipeg, 16 (Xtobei 191S 

Tlie Hail Insurance District of Alberta has now existed for five years. 
It comprises 26 municipal districts and a total area of rather more than four 
and a half million acres. 

The losses payable by the Hail Insurance Board for damage by hail 
throughout the past season amounted in round figures to $160,000. The 
income required to pay them was derived in the first place from the flat rate 
of 5 cents an acre on all the assessable land in the district, a rate fixed by 
'aw and levied during the spring. In the second place it was derived by 
the levy of a rate per acre on all the land under crop during the season, 
which rate was fixed by the Hail Insurance Board on 1 October at 8 cents 
an acre. 

The losses in 1918 were the lowest recorded since the district was 
formed. The losses in each of the five years were as follows : 


W. s 

. >’ 358,4(k) 

I9 I( >. * 565397 

1917. ♦ 468,897 

19x8. » 158 122 


During tlie five years tlie total amount of insurance carried exceeded 
$32,500,000. The total losses paid amounted to $1,760,000. The cost 
of the insurance was a little over 3 per cent, in 1918, and the average cost 
for the five years a little over 5 U per cent. 

In some particulars the present plan is not entirely satisfactory, and 
it will probably be recast in a new»Act which introduces two radical changes. 
In the first place all the income required will be levied on the area under crop, 
so that the cost will fall entirely on those who receive the benefit. In the 
second place the farmer will be able to insure his crop either for $6 or for 
$8 an acre, or to withdraw any part or all of his crop from the effect of 
the Act. 
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Ill that part o£ the province to which the Act applies there arc now 
about i to municipal districts. The new Act must be submitted to the elec¬ 
tors in each of these districts in the form of a by-law to be voted upon at 
the next annual municipal election which will be held in February 1919. 
If it be approved in 45 or more municipal districts the plan will come into 
force, and a hail insurance district, consisting of the municipal districts 
which voted for the Act, will be formed. Any municipal district formed 
after the next municipal election, and any municipal district which at first 
voted against the Act, may come into the hail insurance district at any time 
after the first election by voting in favour of a by-law as stated above. 
Any individual within the part of the province to which the Act applies, 
whose municipal district is not included in the hail insurance district, may 
have his crop insured under the Act b appljing to the secretary-treasurer 
of liis municipal district not later than 15 June. Any municipal district 
may withdraw after five years, and when fewer than 45 municipal districts 
remain the competent minister has power to disorganize the hail insurance 
district and wind up its affairs. 

The business will be managed by a board of nine members which will 
have its head offfee at Calgary ; and will be elected by representatives 
of the municipal districts included in the hail insurance district, three 
members to be elected every year and to hold office for three years The 
chairman may receive a salary, and the other members will receive $8 
a day and the costs of travelling and maintenance they incur in attending 
board meetings. 

Hay is not insured. All wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye and spelz are 
insured from 15 June to 15 September, and autumn wheat and rye from 1 
June to 15 September. 

Any person may withdraw any portion of his crop from the effect of 
the Act by giving notice of his intention to the secretary-treasurer of his 
municipal district on or before 15 June. When any insured crop i 9 destroyed 
by any other agency than bail the owner may withdraw it on or before 
20 July fiom the effect of the Act, and will obtain a proportionate rebate 
of the premium payable on such crop. 

The indemnity payable for total loss will be $8 an acre, but any person 
may, by giving notice on or before 15 June, reduce it to $7 an acre and have 
his premium reduced accordingly. The awards will be paid within thirty 
days of the date of adjustment by the board, and the premium will be de¬ 
ducted from the award. 

Every i>erson owing land in the liail insurance district will be required 
to report to the secretary-treasurer of liis municipal district before 15 June 
in every year the number of acres under every kind of crop growing on lands 
assessed to him. All grain crops will be automatically insured to the extent 
of J»8 an acre unless they are withdrawn from the effect of the Act. 

Notice of a loss must be sent to the board at Calgary within three days 
of the storm occasioning such loss. The adjuster will be instructed to 
inspect the injured crop as soon as possible and report to the board. If the 
claimant be dissatisfied with an award he may appeal to the board. 
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The premium for hail insurance will be levied at so much an aero 
only on the area under crop, and only after 15 September when the los¬ 
ses for the year have been ascertained. The board lias authority to levy 
a rate sufficient to pay the costs of administration and the lasses in full for 
the year, and to give a surplus for the year equal to not less than 10 per 
cent, and not more than 20 per cent, of the year’s losses. An average an¬ 
nual surplus equal to 15 per cent, of loss will in seven years iorm a reserve 
fund sufficient to carry on the business for one year. This reserve fund is 
to be maintained constantly. 

• The hail insurance premium is payable at the same time and in the same 
conditions as the other municipal taxes ; that is, the ratepayer must pay 
it on or before 15 December, and the municipal district must pay the whole 
amount due from its area to the board ou or before 31 December. 


DENMARK, 


INSURANCES AGAINST HAIL IN 11)15 — Statntisk Aaiboig nji 7 (Yearbook loi 11)17), 
published by she Statistical Depaitmcnt ot Deimiatk Copenhagen 1007. 

The last statistics published by Denmark, those for 1917, give the data 
as to insurance against hail usually found in this publication (t). But 
these data do not go beyond 19x5. By publishing them here and compar¬ 
ing them with those for 1914 we can complete the data which we have 
already examined md which brought us down to 1913 from 1911, the year 
in which the period for which we have precise figures begins. 

In 1915, as in 1914, societies practising insurance against hail in Den¬ 
mark numbered 15. This number has not varied for years. The distri¬ 
bution also is the same as in previous years, namely 5 of the societies are 
in the islands and 10 in Jutland. 

Their membership is 84,365, namely 42,181 in the islands and 42,184 
in Jutland. In this particular we have to note a progress, for membership 
increased by nearly a thousand between 1911 and 19x2, -passing from 
80,550 to 81,513 ; but lower figures had to be registered in the next two 
years, in 19*3 only 81,201 and in 19x4 only 80,673 1 so that the increase 
from 191X to 1915 was 3,815, that from 1914 to 1915 being 3,692. This 
last figure is composed of various elements, for in 1914 the membership 
of these societies was 42,467 in the islands and 38,206 in Jutland. Tie 
island societies therefore lost 280 members while those of Jutland gained 
3»97o- 

The risks covered reached 190,900,000 crowns, their minimum, in 
1911; 1 9 2 »ooo»ooo crowns in 1915; and their maximum, 198,351,000 crowns, 
m 1914. This last sum is made up of 105,000,000 crowns for the islands and 
93*35i»ooo crowns for Jutland. This comparative position was reversed 


(<») For tlie caillet ilata see our issue, foi May ujt$, page 45 
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in 19x5 : the risks insured against hail in the whole country had then di- 
niinished by 5 ) 75 ^< 00 ° crowns, iucieasing by 15,349.000 crowns in Jutland 
but diminishing by 21,(100,000 crowns in the islands. In this connection 
it should be noted that the average risk per member, which was 2,443 
crowns in Jutland iu 1914, rose to 2,576 crowns in 19x5, and that in the 
islands it was 2472 crowns in 19x4 and fell to 1989 crowns in 1915. In 
making this comparison we use the detailed figures supplied by the Sta¬ 
tistical Year (look for 19x5. We should state however that the yearbook 
for 1917, in recapitulating the total risks of 1914,places them at 180,500,000 
crowns, that is 17,851,000 crowns less than the figure given in the yearbook 
for 1915. We will again have occasion to note divergencies of this kind 
regarding the premiums and various receipts and the amount of damages. 
As to the figure standing for risks, for the whole country there was in 

1914 (estimate of the 19J.5 yearbook) an average per member of 2,458 crowns 
or (estimate of the 1917 yearbook) of 2,361 crowns, and in 1915 one of 
2,282 crowns. 

Premiums and various receipts were at 406,000 crowns in X908. From 
that year until 19x0 they underwent a heavy drop which" brought them 
down to 120,000 crowns, their minimu m . They they then rose fairly rapidly, 
reaching 395,000 crowus in 1914, namely 185,000 crowns for the islands 
and 208,000 for Jutland. This figure, so made up, is that given in the 
yearbook for 1915. We should at once note that in the 1917 yearbook 
it is given as 425,000 crowns. In 1915 this item of the accounts of insurance 
against hail was 695,000 crowns, that is 479,000 crowns for the islands and 
216,000 crowns for J utland. Here also we have to be content with aa aver¬ 
age per member, for the statistics give us no details as to the insured 
area or the kinds of crops insured. However the average premium per 
member for 1914 is 4.87 ciowns, if the figure given in the yearbook for 

1915 be taken as basis, and 5.26 according to that given in the yearbook 
for T917. The detailed figures for 1914 (1915 yearbook) give an average 
per member of 4.35 crowns in the islands and 5.44 crowns in Jutland; 
those for 1915 give u.35 crowns for the islands and 5.12 for Jutland. 

The indemnities to cover the amount of damages followed the same 
course: they reached 369,000 crowns in 1908 ; were reduced to 78,000 
crowns during X910 and 1911 ; then rose again to reach 5x4,000 crowns 
in 1914 (1915 yearbook), namely 273,000 crowns for the islands and 241,000 
wow ns for Jutland, or 513,000 crowns (19T7 yearbook); and then readied 
628,000 crowns in 19x5, namely 450,000 crowns for the islands and 178,000 
crowns for Jutland. This maximum is reached by progressive increases, 
twice over considerable, as appears from the following figures; 78,000 
crowns in 19IX ; 2x4,000 crowns in 1912 ; 291,000 crowns in X913 ; 5x4,000 
crowns iu 1914 ; 628,000 crowns in X915. The average damages per member 
were as follows: 6.37 crowns in 1914 (1915 yearbook), that is 6.45 crowns 
for the islands and 6.30 crowns for Jutland; for tliis year this average for 
the whole country is little different in the 1917 yearbook, there being a 
sum less by only xooo crowns to distribute among 80,673 members. In 
1915 the average damages per member were 7.44 crowns, distributed as 
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follows: 10.69 crowns for the islands and 4.21 crowns for Jutland. Thus 
since 1911 the year 1914 has been the only one in which damages have 
exceeded premiums. The excess then amounted to 121,000 crowns, namely 
88,000 crowns in the islands and 33,000 crowns in Jutland, according to 
the valuations in the 1915 yearbook. According to the figures in the 
1917 yearbook the total excess was only 88,000 crowns. In 1915* on the 
other hand, the amount of premiums surpassed that of losses by 67,000 
crowns, that is by 38,000 crowns for Jutland and 29,000 crowns for the is¬ 
lands. 

As regards the capital of the 15 societies insuring against hail, it 
reached 354,000 crowns in 1911 and 392,000 crowns in 1912, but has 
sinte steadily fallen, being 326,000 crowns in 1913, 236,000 crowns in 1914 
and 223,000 crowns in 1915, there being thus a new decrease of 13,000 
crowns in 1915 although the year was one without a deficit. It should 
be noted that from* 1914 to 1915 the capital of the societies of J utland 
passed from 162,000 crowns to 181,000 crowns, while those of the island 
societies which had been 74,000 crowns was reduced to 42,000 crowns 
during the last year which we have been able to study. 


SWEDEN. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST H A H, IN 1916. —Sveriges officialla statist ik: Ensktlda 
da forsakringsanstalfcr dr 1916 av kwngh jorsaknngunspe'ktimien II Stockholm, igifi. 

In 1916 the receipts of the mutual societies insuring against hail were 
as follows: 

Premiums. 182,348.81 crowns 

Interest on investments. 3,988.09 » 

Other income. * 128.00 » 

Balance (loss for the year) . 207.48 » 


186,672.98 crowas 


The expenditure, which shows a profit balance of 53,796 crowns, was 
as follows; 


Damages, including costs of settlements 

Costs of administration . 

Transferences. 

Other expenses. 

Profit balance. 


68,0x6.29 downs 
59,72x42 » 

3.179-37 * 

1,959.81 » 

53 . 796-09 » 


186,672.98 


crowns 
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The assets on the year’s balance sheet are 


In cash. 12,808.3;, crowns 

In the bank. 120,172.55 » 

In public; funds. 99.71 »‘ 

Receipts from previous years. 41,240 78 » 

Sums to be recoverered fiotn previous years . 55,819.38 >> 

Chattels. 3,039.25 » 

Various. 1,21(1.18 » 


234,39(1 r8 crowns 

Inabilities were constituted as follows: 

Reserve turn!. 2x0,055.45 crowns 

Sums borrowed. 20,339.59 » 

Various. 1,001.14 » 

234,39(1.18 crowns 

At the end of the year 27,690 policies were in force and covered risks 
valued at 97,866.993 crowns. Damages were incurred in 406 cases, the 
largest indemnity paid being 2,197.08 crowas. 

The following are the rates per thousand crowns of insured capital 
of the premiums of the various mutual societies asuring against hail: 


Allmamu Hagelsfoidefbrsakringsbolagel. . 2.69 

Uppsala Ians. 0.50 

Ostergotlands Ians .,. 1.50 

Skane-Halknds. 0.70 

Alvsborgs in. II. Inns. 600 

Skaraborgs liins. 2.00 

Orebro lansr. 4.00 

Viistmnnlunds liins . 3.50 



















Part III: Credit 


PORTUGAL. 

Till? GENERAL DEPOSITS BANK 
AND AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


SOURCES : 

Decreto n 4070, reorganuando los servicios da Caixa Gerajl de Dkpositos (Decree 
No. 46 70 as to the reorganisation of the services of the General Deposits Bank). Diario do Go- 
vemo, 1st series No. 159. Lisbon, 18 July 1918. 

Instructors organicas de Crbdito agricola na Caixa Geralde Depositos (Rules organis¬ 
ing agncutural credit in the General Deposits Bank). O Economi&ta Portuguez, 2nd series, 
iotb. Year, No. 50. Lisbon, 12 October 1918. 

Quirino de JbsOs : Observancesarespeito do Credito Agricola (Observations as to Agricultural 
Credit) OEconomtsta Portuguez, 2nd series, iothYear, No. 53. Lisbon, 2 November 1918. 


§ i. Preliminary history. 

The management of the General Deposits Bank, recognizing that 
this public and autonomous institution ought to take part, with all its 
growing resources, in the economic and social development of the country, 
especially in the period of national reconstruction made necessary by the 
effects of the European war, has prepared and put into practice, in agree¬ 
ment with the public authorities, such an organic reform of this bank, by 
means of the intensification and adaptation of its functions, as brings it 
into line with the needs -of the country. 

Such a reform was moreover indispensable owing to the following fact. 
Various measures have lately been taken with a view to finding a place, 
in this bank's business, for operations of agricultural and inustrial credit 
and for the discount of warrants, especially on the occasion of rural crises 
and of the difficulties due to a state of war; but the by-laws and rules 
governing this bank tended principally not only to constitute compulsory 
deposits throughout the country, but also to attract the savings of indivi¬ 
duals by stimulating and facilitating voluntary deposits. The bank 4hus 
came to hold available funds which grew daily and emanated from the 
whole country, and were mostly absorbed by the securities of the State 
and of administrative corporations. If, on the one hand, investments of 
this kind contributed to strengthening the credit of the bank and the 
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State, on the other it had the inconvenience of depriving the country’s 
productive forces of this capital, which might and should have been em¬ 
ployed, to the profit of all, in such a wa3 r as to contribute to the deve¬ 
lopment and progress of the country. 

To meet these needs the decree law, No. 4670, was promulgated on 
14 July 1918. This legislative measure facilates the entry of voluntary 
deposits into the Portuguese Economic Fund, which will form part of the 
General Deposits Bank, in that it grants this important bank the greatest 
possible autonomy, within suitable limits on a State guarantee and at the 
State's liability, and in that at the same time it grants it the powers ne¬ 
cessary for the circulation by its transactions of its available capital, to the 
profit of the economic and social development of Portugal. 

As this reorganization has been received in Portugal with the greatest 
satisfaction, the bank's management has, in agreement with the govern¬ 
ment, willingly given itself up to a study of the methods by which it can 
be realized in practice. When undertaking this reorganization the manage¬ 
ment understood that the group of transactions which called for attention 
more than all others, and with regard to which it could meet a need felt 
to a considerable degree throughout the country, was the group of agri¬ 
cultural credit transactions. The General Deposits Bank is therefore pre¬ 
pared to include in its banking business the affording of money cheaply and 
on good terms to farmers. 


§ 2. Agriculture an\p the Portuguese banks. 

Although in Portugal it was becoming clearer every day that agricul¬ 
ture needed the capital which would allow the small farmer to introduce into 
his husbandry the improvements due to modem agricultural science, and 
also to face the deficient harvests of bad years, the problem of agricultural 
credit remained in instant need of solution. Such being the situation, it 
is easy to understand that usury wrought more and more damage to the 
Portuguese countryside. 

The aim and the restricted field of action of the Bank of Portugal being 
what they were, the regulating influence of the credit and discount business 
of this bank was felt only in trade and in the manufacturing industry, and 
therefore it exercised no activity in the agricultural districts although 
these constitute the greater part of the country. 

The banking establishments in Iyisbon and Oporto, the chief centres of 
the country, have never done any business important to rural circles. The 
district banks are few in number; their capital is limited ; and they are 
almost completely absorbed by trade and manufacturing industry. In these 
conditions their activity in relation to agriculture is almost nil. Moreover, 
the high rate of the interest on the loans of these banks ultimately drove 
the persons intereste l into the arms of the usurers. 

There are indeed other institutions of a definitely agricultural charac¬ 
ter, and these alone could solve the problem of agricultural credit in 
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Portugal. We refer to the Mutual Banks of Agricultural Credit (1), organized 
by the law of 30 July 1914, in union with the agricultural syndicates. Tills or¬ 
ganization is much too recent for it to begin to bear its expected fruit, espe¬ 
cially in a country like Portugal where, in view of the psychology and the 
lack of preparation by education of the rural population, a vigorous cam • 
paign of propaganda is necessary in order that co-operative credit may reach 
a certain development. Moreover the collective character of such credit 
excludes from its functions, and consequently from the benefits of its loans, 
the whole group of the inhabitants of the Portuguese countryside, still 
the majority of the population, for suspiciousness or material difficulties 
keep them isolated and outside every association, although they consti¬ 
tute a very important producing element. 

Thus we see that the action taken by all the institutions mentioned did 
not exercise a sufficient impulsion to cause the needed money to reach the 
country districts. Hitherto therefore Portuguese agriculture has remained 
in some districts in the trammels of usury, which exacts interest at a rate 
above 10 per cent., sometimes even as much as 50 per cent, or more. In 
other districts credit is completely ignored. Both these are cases of evils, 
and they are followed by equally negative economic results. 

Faced by this situation the General Deposits Bank is placed in the con¬ 
ditions most favourable for meeting the needs of agriculture. It works 
through its Lisbon establishment and extends its activity to all districts and 
communes, using for this end the delegations and funds of the Public Trea¬ 
sury, which are legally at its disposal for all its business. Moreover, as 
we have said, the mass of capital which it has at its disposal for its organi¬ 
zation and official functions becomes daily greater. 

Thus by combining the functions of the Mutual Banks of Agricultural 
Credit in the sphere of collective credit and those of the General Deposits 
Bank in relation to individual credit, the law is evidently intended to give 
rise to two parallel and mutually complementary movements, which will 
make it easy for Portuguese agriculture to obtain on moderate terms the 
capital needed for its transformation in accordance with the dictates of 
modern technique and economy. 


§ 3. Organization of a his general deposits hank 

IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 

. We wU examine the form of that r ulation of the bank’-, bu¬ 
siness which enables it to afford agricultural credit. 

. ^ From the previous remarks it follows* naturally that operations of this 
kind entrusted to this bank ought to be and are the same as those under¬ 
taken by the Mutual Banks of Agricultural Credit, with the sole difference 
that the latter banks, we repeat, are active in the domain of collective 


(1) See the articles Oil agricultural credit in Portugal iu our issues for April 10*5, page 61 
and September 1916, page 2t> 
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credit, while the domain of the Deposits Bank is that of individual credit. By- 
Article 1 of the regulation organizing the agricultural credit of the Depo¬ 
sits Banks it may undertake business having one of following objects : 

1) Purchase of seeds, plants and insecticides, and payments for 
repairs and improvements, purchase of live stock, forage, machinery and 
implements of labour, and vaccines and other preventives of epizooty; 

2) Payment of day-labourers, pajnnent of wages and other renu¬ 
meration of an agricultural character; 

3) Payment of rents, dues and contributions burdening cultivated land; 

4) Extinction of mortgages or redemption of dues burdening rural 
property; 

5) Discount of warrants issued on the security of goods deposited 
in general agricultural warehouses ; 

6) Execution of works and improvements increasing the value and 
yield of landed property; 

7) Production, conversion, preservation and sale of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, and insurance of harvests, buildings and live stock. 

The rate of interest payable on the bank’s loans is 5 per cent, per an¬ 
num, the total interest being payable in advance. The term of loans will 
not be more than one year in the beginning, but may be prolonged, with the 
consent of the board of management, for another year, if application for 
such prolongation be made fifteen days in advance. Doans may also be 
made for a term of five years if the sum lent is to be used for the settlement 
of uncultivated lands, irrigation, etc. 

The granting and repaying of loans take place only at the bank’s cen¬ 
tral office in Eisbon and at all the municipal and district Treasury funds. 

The granting of loans is exclusively within the competence of the bank’s 
board of management, which pronounces an opinion, favourable or other¬ 
wise, after it has studied the applications of candidates and has united all 
the information concerning them which it deems necessary. This informa¬ 
tion must be communicated to the bank’s agricultural credit department if 
there is question of business proposed to the bank’s central office directly. 

Applications for loans to the provincial councils should first be drawn 
up by the parochial juntas, to whom all the applicants should address 
themselves, then by the special municipal committees to which the juntas 
transmit the applications they liave duly drawn up. These committees 
will be formed of the secretary and treasurer of the local financial admi¬ 
nistration, the president of the municipal chamber, the president of the pa¬ 
rochial junta, and a farmer nominated by the bank's management. 

The members of these special committees will receive 0.5 per cent 
of the interest on the operations effected within their respective communes, 
which amount they will share equally at the end of the year. 

Doans may be made if they be guaranteed by a pledge, a cautionary 
payment, a remittance of income or a mortgage; or without special guaran¬ 
tee if the managing board t eem that the applicant is entirely trustworthy. 
This provision deserves special notice: it establishes personal credit in 
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its purest form, and meets a need of Portuguese agriculture which urgently 
requires satisfaction so long as the movement towards association has not 
reached its desired development. 

Finally, the measures for the organization of the agricultural credit 
afforded by the General Deposits Bank establish that the borrower may at 
any time repay all or part of the loan he has obtained ; and that if he do so 
a part of interest, corresponding to the period which has to elapse between 
the date of his repayment and the date stipulated as that on which his loan 
should mature, will be remitted to him. 

* 

* * 

We have now briefly explained the organization of agricultural credit 
as a principal function entrusted by the decree-law of 18 July 1918 to the 
General Deposits Bank, and the indefeasible necessities which this organi¬ 
zation obeys. Before we conclude we have merely to state that economic 
agricultural opinion in Portugal received this organization with evident sa¬ 
tisfaction and pleasure, and has in general judged it favourably. This is 
not to say that it has not been the object of some criticism as regards its 
regulation of the procedure for applying for and granting loans. But the 
bank replies to these criticisms of detail that there is question only of a 
provisional organization, an experiment, into which all the modifications 
suggested as necessary or useful by experience will be introduced. 

It has also been called strange that the General Deposits Bank should 
receive 5 per cent, interest on its loans while the Mutual Banks of Agricul¬ 
tural Credit ask only 2 % or 3 per cent. It is necessary however to observe 
that it is the government which procures money for these latter banks (1), 
obtaining it easily by means of the trust circulation and in virtue of a con¬ 
tract with the Bank of Portugal ; and that in any case the system in force 
is provisional and has the essential aim of giving rise to a movement towards 
association and establishing the principle of association in the countryside. 
The position must change when the education of the agricultural dass from 
the point of view of association is an accomplished fact, and the sphere 
of the business of the mutual banks has been enlarged, so that these latter 
banks have to depend only on the deposits they credit to their clients and 
on the lending and rediscounting business they do with other banking esta¬ 
blishments. Then, inevitably, the mutual banks will have to raise the rate 
of the interest on the loans they make, for otherwise they will do business 
at a sheer loss. On the other hand the General Deposits Bank does not 
depend on the State. It is an autonomous institution, although the State 
watches over it and guards it, and consequently it assumes its own lia¬ 
bilities. Since it pays 3.60 per cent, to its depositing clients* and since its 
administrative costs are fairly high, especially now when there is question 
of creating new branches of activity, it is impossible for this bank to lend 
its available funds at a rate of interest less than 5 per cent. In any case 

(r) See the urtKies a rta Ij cited. 
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this rate is moderate enough as compared with the 8 per cent., io per cent., 
20 per cent, and 50 per cent, which usury exacts from the country people. 

Finally we would say that the estimate made of this new organi¬ 
zation of agricultural credit in Portugal is synthetized in the following 
pronouncement of the eminent Portuguese economist Quirino de Jesds, 
editor of 0 Economista portuguez : “ At this exceptional time, in which the 
first public and patriotic necessity, one which embraces the whole near and 
remote future, is the intensification of tillage and the better utilization of 
the soil, the initiative taken, in making available for the supply of this neces¬ 
sity a large part of the available funds of the General Deposits Bank, is 
not only consistent with the highest ideals of the bank's management, but 
should also give rise to the most exalted and well founded of hopes, and 
should be used for the best ends by the farmers of the country, thanks to 
the propaganda work which those fit to undertake it are to carry out among 
the rural element of the population ”. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

CREDIT FOR SOWING IN THE WESTERN PROVINCES. —The Agricultural Gazette 

of Carv'd Ottawa, November tqi 

The Minister of the Interior has just addressed himself to the charter¬ 
ed hg"tfs of Canada in order, in the name of the colonists settled on un¬ 
patented federal lands, to come to an agreement with them which will 
wwhlp these colonists to find in these banks the funds necessary to them for 
providing themselves with the seed they need. The help given takes the 
form of loans which bear interest at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum, 
the Minister of the Interior guaranteeing the capital and interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 

Every settler who wishes to procure seed should apply to the secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the municipality within which he dwells, or, if the di¬ 
strict be not organized, to the provincial officer of the Department of Muni¬ 
cipal Affairs. Such applications are made on forms supplied by the Mini¬ 
ster of the Interior. The municipal officer or the representative of the pro¬ 
vincial government verifies applications and transmits them to the agent of 
Dominion lands of the district in which the applicant’s land is situated. 
This agent should also verify the applications in so far as he can, and if any 
seem to him unworthy of acceptance should send an inspector to make on 
enquiry. He then sends any application to which he has affixed his opinion 
to the Chief Inspector of Dominion lands Agencies at Winnipeg, where it 
is verified once more. The chief inspector then sends two copies of a lien 
on the land in question, together with a note of his appioval of the 
proposed loan, to the bank indicated in the application. 

On receipt of these securities the bank advises the applicant, who then 
signs a note, to which the lien is attached, as authorized by clause 88 of the 
bank Act. The applicant also signs a duplicate lien, of prescribed form, 
in favour of the Minister of the Interior who acts in the name of the Domi¬ 
nion of Canada. The bank then transmits the lien to the Department of 
the Interior and gives the applicant an order of prescribed form. The 
order is so drawn up that it can be used only for the purchase of seed, but 
it is negotiable, by the person who sells or delivers the seed to the applicant. 

In response to a written request, addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior by the bank before 1 May 1920 — unless a delay be granted by 
the minister—, the principal part or the whole of the sum advanced on the 
aforesaid bill will, if it be still owing, be repaid to the bank by the Ministry 
of the Interior, together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum 
if interest have not been paid by the applicant. 
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The banks may be authorized to leceive commission of i per cent, 
on the total amount of the loans they make in virtue of the provisions we 
have resumed. 


DENMARK 

TUB WORKING Ol DANISH ASSOCIATIONS Ol' BAND CREDIT IN jijiG-i? AND 
19T7-18. 

In continuation of our earlier notes on laud credit at id mortgage asso¬ 
ciations, published in our issue for January 1917 (page 70;, we will now give 
some information as to the working of all these associations taken together 
in 1916-17 and 1017-18. A less superficial knowledge of the individual ac¬ 
counts of some of these associations can be obtained from the Statistical 
Yeaibook published by the Danish Department of Statistics. 

On the basis of the aeebunts of the land credit and mortgage associa¬ 
tions this department has drawn up a statement as to the activity last yeai 
of all Danish associations of this kind 

This statement covers twelve land credit associations which grant 
loans only on first mortgages and nine mortgage associations which grant 
them 011 second mortgages To these are added the land credit association 
of the communes of Denmaik and the mortgage department of the Danish 
Agricultural Bank which grant both mortgage and communal loans, 

b'our of these credit institutions balanced their books on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1917, one of them on 10 March 1918, all the others on 31 March 1918. 

The following figures give information as to the total sum of loans, 
both on the oiiginal mortgages and on those still current at the beginning 
of 1918. 

Total loans granted at the beginning of 191S: 



Total 

number 

‘ Oiiginal 
mortgages. 
Thousands 

Current 

mortgages. 

Thousands 

Average 
current 
mortgage per 


of mortgages 

of crowns 

of crowns 

Crowns 

12 a'jboeialion^ ol !an<l cm lit. 



1*961,548 

7,6on 

9 juoj tgage assoc iutions . 

'Clic mortgage department of the Agricul¬ 

-3*1,0 1 S 

i 75 /'oi) 


5,300 

tural Bank: 





mortgage loans. 

I ,200 


1(1,901) 

M,roo 

communal loons. 

138 

- 

39,160 

0G,(>oo 

The land ciedit association oi theumuuu- 





nes. 

768 

33,362 

39,199 

$h,uoo 

Total. 

290,310 

— 

3 , 197,140 

— 


As to the part played by all the associations of land credit taken to¬ 
gether in granting mortgage loans on real estate, we may note that, accord¬ 
ing to the valuation made in 1909 by the administrators of ihe land tax. 
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about half the country’s mortgage debt was distributed among lending 
associations of this kind, the rest among banks, savings-banks, institutions 
of insurance, private lenders, etc. The figures given bdow will moreover 
show that about 90 per cent, of the mortgages invested in the association 
in question is held by the land credit associations. 

The following figures show the increase and decrease of mortgage loans 
in the last two years. After 1915-16, which was a very uneventful year, 
there was in 1916-17 a very large increase in the mortgage loans, so large 
that the mortgage debt was considerably swelled although the number of 
the loans was even smaller than in 1915-16. This situation remained al¬ 
most constant in 1917-18 ; but redemptions played a less important part in 
the business of the land credit associations than in the previous year, so 
that the increase of the mortgage debt was much larger in 1917-18 than in 
1916-17. 

Uhe is ass« a: la ti on fa Tue 9 mortgage 

ot land credit associ a tions 



1916-17 

X9I7-I8 

1916-17 

19x7-18 

^ Humber. 

I,oan* repaid! Initial capital in thous- 
1 ands of crowns. . . 

ii ,455 

9,149 

1,474 

3,735 

68,887 

53,364 

t,8(>7 

4,Hi i 

1 Humber. 

IfOans made j Initial capital in thous- 
( ands of crown . . . 

11,1*5 

11.947 

2,-HO 

2,688 

127,905 

127,812 

22,232 

21,166 

^ Humber. 

Net increase . Initial capital in thous- 
' ands of crown . . . 

30 

3,49* 

CO 

2 

95} 

58,7lS 

74,1t* 

17,365 

16,353 


The following figures, which refer to the average amounts of the loans 
made in the last three years, show that the associations restricted the 
amount of their loans in 1917-18 in spite of the rise in the price of real estate. 


Average loan in 1915-16 . . . 

* » 191G-17 . 

* » 1917-18 . . . 


I*nd credit 
association ‘ 

10,500 ciowns 
11,100 » 
10,700 » 


Mortgage 

association 

7,5<>o crowns 
9,5<>o » 

7,900 » 


In 1917-18 new land credit paper was issued up to the amount of about 
128,000,000 crowns and mortgage paper up to that of about 21,000,000 
crowns. At the same time the mortgage department of the Agricultural 
Bank and the land credit association of the communes lent more than a 
million crowns. Altogether there was a total issue of more than 150,000,000 
crowns, that is to say about the same amount as in the previous year but 
nearly twice as much as in 1915-16 in which year issues amounted to 
80,000,000 crowns. In 1916-17 paper previously issued by the associations 
was cancelled up to the amount of about 85,000,000 crowns, but in 1917-18 
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the cancellation was only for slightly more than 70,000,000 crowns lots 
being drawn for about 19,000,000 crowns thereof. 

In the beginning of T918 the total liability of the associations for pa¬ 
per issued amounted to 2,i4i>ooo,ooo crowns, that is to say to about oo.sa 
per cent, of the debtor's liability. 

1 he paper issued by the land credit associations bears iuterest as fol¬ 
lows : 

— 1917-18 



I*nd Credit 

Mortgage 

Uad Credit 

All 


Associations 

Associations 

Associations 

the 


Thousands 

Thousands 

of communes. 

associations 


of 

of 

Thousands 

T ’ ousatids 


crowns 

crowns 

of cro\\n~ 

of ctowns 

° u pci annum . . . 

),U8 


. — 

i,n8 

% pci annum . . . 


... 

- 

>70,638 

"0 per annum . . 

*86,325 

- 

7,641 

89 b 056 

°0 per annum . T . 

683,238 

-27,8^1 

*1,551 

7i3/»7o 

% pei annum . . 

<1,496 

1 3M15 

— 

140,641 

Total . . 

1,954,805 

159,936 

39,193 

2,141,023 


The average annual rate of interest on all the loans, taken together, is 
4.08 per cent, in the case of the land credit associations, 4.QI per cent, iu 
that of the mortgage associations, and 4.37 per cent, in that of the land cre¬ 
dit associations of the communes. There is 110 conesponding statement 
referring to previous years. 

Iu the beginning of 1:918 the land credit and mortgage associations 
possessed altogether about 104,800,000 crowns as against 99,700,000 crowns 
in the previous year. Their capital thus increased by more than five mil¬ 
lion crowns, that is to say by 5.1 ]>er cent, as against 4.9 per cent, between 
1916 c’nd 19x7 and 5.(1 per cent, between 39x5 and 1916. The sum stated 
includes however the original contributions ol those interested which are, in 
most associations, wholly or partially lepaid when the loans are repaid. 

The following is a statement of the most important items of receipt ami 
expenditure in the last two years : 


Receipts Receipts 

* oi the xa associations of the 9 mortgage 

of land credit. associations. 



Thousands of crowns 

Thousands of crowns 


1916-Z7 

*9x7-18 

I9 x 5-*7 

19x7*18 

Ordinary payments ot debtors. . . 

3,<)76 

M5<* 

65 0 

716 

Contributions of utw deblms . . 

• 2,650 

2,029 

656 

622 

Interest , . 


t,°53 

$46 

420 

Other receipts. 

674 

726. 

303 

V 

Total receipts . . . 


10,357 

1,961 

1,815 
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I expenditure Expenditure 

<>i 12 laud credit <>i 9 moitgige 

associations. associations 



Thousafads of crow ns 

Thousands of own 


-mt 

m ■- 

- "■! 1 . 

1*■ 


1916-17 

1917-18 

19 X 6-17 

1917-18 


— 

— 


— 

Adnunistiatien. t . . 

J,JJO 

spin 

JS J 

•,iS 

Subset iptions repaid. 

Eoans on real estate butrlened with 



I, f* 

'SIO 

, real estate rights,. 

id 


,» 

"X 

Various. 

-I > 

«) 

JOd 

ss 

Total expend time . 

(yu<» 


;i>i 

I,i 8 o 


Tlie interest figuring in die receipts comprises deferred inteiest and 
also the fines, dues, etc. which it has been impossible in the case of several 
associations to separate fiom defeired interest, Receipts properly so 
called may be estimated at more than 4,000 000 Clowns. Since capital 
increased by more than 5,000,000 crowns other receipts were well able 
to provide for current expenses. 

lu the following table we show the average amounts of the ordinary 
payments of debtors, of costs of administration and of losses pel thousand 
crowns of the original capital. 

• 

Average Average 

for the 12 association- for the 9 mortgage 

of la nd cr edit. asso ciati ons. 

1916-x7 1917-18 19x6-17 1917-18 

Ordinary payments of debtors ... 1 \t) ciowns 1. j $ crowns t.(>| ciow*# i.tof uoutis 

Costs of administration.i.nS » 1.23 * j.jo » j ^6 » 

l/osses. . . 001 > <».o j » u.2 1 ) • 0.16 » 

These figures prove tliut the costs of the loans on second mortgages 
are considerably greater than those of the loans on fust mortgages of the 
laud credit associations. This is because the administration of mortgage 
associations is relatively more costly because the loans are smaller. More¬ 
over the mortgage associations run a much greater risk than the laud 
credit ussoeintions. 


URUGUAY. 

RUI,ES FOR THE EXECUTION OF THE I*A\V AS TO AGRICU J,TURAJL, PLEDGES IN 
URUGUAY — Diariooficial,l$o 3768. Montevideo, 27 August 1918. 

We have already examined the new law constituting agricultural 
pledges in Uruguay (1) and have shown its special importance from the 
point of view of agriculture. The official gazette has just published for 


( 1 ) See our issue for August 1918 , page 664 
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the execution ol this law a regulation which contains particular provisions 
and rules governing the drawing-up of the contract of pledge. We must 
therefore complete our examination of the law by resuming the most im¬ 
portant provisions of this regulation. 

Regular trade book-keeping. — In order to explain what is established 
by Article 4 of the law, namely that the transaction of making an agricul¬ 
tural pledge can be undertaken not only by the Bank of the Republic but 
also by other credit establishments and commercial institutions having their 
books in order, the regulation establishes that these establishments and in¬ 
stitutions should notify that they have submitted their books to the notary 
of the commercial courts of Montevideo or of the corresponding court in 
another department, and that this notary will testify that the books are 
kept in accordance with the provisions of the code. 

Similarly, in order that a contract in favour of traders may be regis¬ 
tered in accordance with the law's provisions, a certificate issued by this no¬ 
tary and testifying that the trade books are regularly kept must be delivered 
at the registraton office. 

The obligation to keep books regularly is also incumbent on traders who 
sell articles which might form an agricultural pledge and occur in the list 
in Article 3 of the law. 

Form of contracts and conditions requisite. — As regards the form of 
contracts and the requisite conditions, the regulation distinguishes between 
those bearing a private signature and those passed before a public official. 
No form is established for the latter; but the regulation establishes that 
the former must be drawn up on a special form, containing a statement of 
the amount of the debt, the interest payable on it, the value of the pledged 
goods, the date — as in the case of letters of change — of acceptance which 
coincides with that on which the contract is drawn up, the date on which the 
debt falls due, and the specification of the sum in cash received as a loan on the 
security of the pledge. There follows a description of the articles pledged, 
showing their quality, quantity and position ; a declaration as to charges 
burdening them and as to the borrower's debt for rent, distinguishing be¬ 
tween debts in cash and in kind ; a specific statement as to the creditor's 
rights of inspection ; and data as to the insurance of the property. On the 
1)ack of the form there is an endorsement formula which must be signed by 
the endorser and the bearer. 

In a loan contract secured by pledged live stock all the characteristics 
of the pledged stock must be given and must be accompanied by a descrip¬ 
tion of the condition of the places in which this stock is to be found and 
which must be absolutely free from every kind of cattle-disease. 

Contracts passed in the presence of a notary must also contain, in addi¬ 
tion to what is prescribed by Article 9 of the law, the data and formulas 
mentioned above. 

Registration of contracts. — In order that contracts drawn up in any 
form may have an effect, as regards both the contracting parties and others, 
they must be entered in the registers of the districts in which lie the land 
on which the pledged articles are situated. 
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In the case of contracts drawn up in the country the regulation esta¬ 
blishes that, in addition to the formalities mentioned in the law, the con¬ 
tract must be entered in the register of the notary of the departmental 
court in order that it may be valid. 

Contracts of pledge drawn up in Montevideo and the capital towns of 
departments shall be entered in the local registers or at the notary’s office, 
but are not valid unless they are entered in the register of the place in which 
the pledged goods are situated. 

The contracts of agricultural pledge stipulated under a private signa¬ 
ture must be entered in the registers, in the manner stated, by the care of 
one of the contracting parties. If one of the contracting parties cannot 
sign, one of the w'tnesses will sign the contract in the presence of the official 
responsible for keeping the register. # 

A contact bearing a private signature must be presented to the regis¬ 
tration office in four copies. One of these copies must be crossed with 
the words u unnegotiable copy ”, written very dearly. 

The registration offidal will mark the three copies as authentic and 
return the original to the person interested. The copies are used within the 
offices. The officials responsible for keeping the register of agricultural 
pledges must, without charge, testify before the entry is made as to whether 
the goods to be pledged are already burdened with other charges to which 
priority attaches or already pledged. These same officials are bound at 
any moment to inform the banks if a contract creating an agricultural 
pledge on the property of a determined person exist. 

Transfer of credit by endorsement .— As established by Artide 18 of the 
law a certificate of agricultural pledge is transferable by endorsement. The 
law adds that a note of it must be taken in the office in which the contract 
is registered, this contract being presented, or a written declaration, signed 
by the endorser and the bearer, being sent by registered post to the offidal 
responsible for keeping the register and its receipt acknowledged. 

Rights and powers of the creditor. — While the contract is in force the 
creditor will enjoy a right of inspection over the property which is the ob¬ 
ject of the pledge. The date and form of the inspection will be specifically 
determined in the contract; and the persons responsible for making the 
inspection will be named therein if the creditor do not make it himself. 

If stock and arable farms or industries annexed to them be in question, 
the inspection must be entrusted to agricultural exerts. 

If the form the inspection is to take be not established in the contract, 
the creditor has the right to niake it himself according to the form he thinks 
most suitable or to depute other competent persons to do so. In this case 
he will bear all the costs of the inspection. Creditors or other duly author¬ 
ized inspectors may summon the aid of public authority if the debtor 
totally or partially prevent the inspection of the thing pledged. 

It may moveover be laid down in the contract that the debtor is ob¬ 
liged to supply his creditor periodically with a description of the things 
pledged. If there be question of live stock the debtor may fix the form of the 
sale of the animals and the products derived from them, the sale to be made 
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at a fit time, the price to be appropriated to the payment of the debt, and 
the sale to be noted hi the relevant certificate. 

If an inspection of pledged property show that the security has depre¬ 
dated so that it is no longer a sufficient guarantee, the creditor may exercise 
his rights in accordance with the laws in force. 

Landou'iier’$ privilege. — As regards Artide 8 of the law, which pro¬ 
vides that the pledge does not prejudice the landowner’s privilege with re¬ 
gard to a year’s rent already due, on condition this rent or the rdevant con¬ 
tract have been entered in the ad hoc register before the contract of pledge, 
the regulation establishes that the creditor holding a pledge may insist 
that the debtor produce a certificate of the entry in the rents register or may 
himself demand such a certificate from the competent office. 

Cancellation 0/ pledge. — The cancellation of a contract of pledge is made 
in the margin against the entry and can be effected by a judicial decision, with 
the consent, manifested before the officials responsible for the register, of 
the contracting parties, and by means of a presentation of the original 
contract on which the payment of the debt must be attested. 

* 

* * 

The new law as to agricultural pledges, which we have already noticed 
as opportune, is thus completed by this regulation which determines in 
minute detail all the formalities with which a contract must comply. 

These specific rules are justified by the delicate nature of the contract. 
It must have dear and precise formulas in order that it may safeguard the 
rights and interests of the parties concerned, especially those of creditors 
and of third parties. 

This formal predsion will certainly favour the use of contracts of this 
kind, which will eventually form one of the securities for credit most gene¬ 
rally in use, to the evident advantage of trade in general and agricultural 
trade in particular. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 

CONGO. 

AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT IN BELGIAN CONGO. 


source. 

15 X/APLAK (Oeneral Director oi Agriculture at the Colonial Ministry): Notes an sunt du 
diueloppement de V apt cult we belqc, published as a supplement to the Tnbnne con- 
qolaise, 1917-1918 


§ X. Genervi. INTRODUCTION. 

The Belgians undertook the organization and administration of the 
Congo thirty years ago, without having any colonial experience. From the 
special point of view of agriculture difficulties were great, for agricultural 
experience is acquired only slowly and at a high price, even in these days in 
which all means of progress are available. Added to this is the fact that 
the Belgians have had less recourse than other colonizing peoples to the ex¬ 
perience of their predecessors. This peculiarity made their activity more 
original and bolder but cost them the loss of many illusions. 

When Belgium annexed the independent State of Congo she esta¬ 
blished a very progressive economic policy there. Much latitude was given 
to the colony's agricultural departments and very considerable credits were 
placed at tlieir disposal. There were laboratories of agriological study, 
laboratories of mycology and applied entomology, a laboratory of veterinary 
bacteriology, a large equatorial botanical garden which was developped by 
the addition of an immense experimental garden, and some twenty agri¬ 
cultural and stockbreediug experimental stations. The State "organized 
European land settlement in one district, supporting almost the entire cost, 
and also plantations of indiarubber (principally hevea), cocoa, coffee, palm- 
trees, fibre, fruit-trees, etc., extending over more than 4,000 hectares and cult¬ 
ivated directly. This is to leave out of account several thousand hectares, 
since abandoned, which had been planted with tropical creepers and funtu- 
miae by military or native labour or by concessionary societies who liad after¬ 
wards ceded the land to the State. In fact the agricultural enterprise of 
the Bdgians in their colon}* was most intensive and also most costly. In 
the first years the agricultural departments continued the plantations on a 
large scale which the independent State had begun, and they employed 
nearly 200 European agents and from 16,000 to 17,000 natives. Work was 
still done at this time by means of enormous brigades of native labourers, 
and the expense was the greater because Belgium had, from the outset, no¬ 
tably raised the wages of negro labourers. 
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As soon as the anti-economic conditions of work on this system be¬ 
came apparent, the number ol the plantations and of the staff was conside¬ 
rably reduced, and only those properties were maintained which could serve 
as experimental stations, that is to say which could allow of experiments on 
a scale sufficient to give trustworthy results and possessing a real educative 
value from the point of view of Belgians and foreigners who wished to esta¬ 
blish themselves in the colony as planters. 

Thanks to persevering work, and in spite of numerous obstacles, very 
satisfacton" results have for some time been obtained in certain cases, and 
very encouraging results in others. Since plantations, like land settlement, 
aim not only at cultivation but also at the realization of economic or finan¬ 
cial results, they have occasioned much trouble and been much criticized. 
But in the end the desired results have been obtained. 

After having devoted the thiee or four first years almost exclusively 
to the meteorological and agricultural study of the colony, to a systematic 
and patient seaich for the best methods of tillage and stockfarming, and 
to the investigation of the remedies and preventives of sickness, it was con¬ 
sidered that the giound had been cleared sufficiently to allow the study and 
development of native agriculture to be begun, an undertaking strongly re¬ 
commended by the territorial department and the Governors General. 

We will now consider more closely the agricultural question, and the 
studies, the experiments and the accomplishment which it has hitherto been 
possible to record. In making this examination we will distinguish be¬ 
tween two absolutely distinct enterprises, namely agriculture in hot districts 
and Belgian agricultural land settlement ill the temperate regions of 
Katanga. 

^ 2. Agriculture in the hot Eouatortai and tropical districts. 

These district*- include almost the w hole area of the colon}'. The heat 
is however great to a trying extent, as in the Gabon, only in the maritime 
district, the estuary oi the river. Boma itself, the capital of the colony, 
has the most trying climate. As soon as the interior is entered the ground ri¬ 
ses rapidly. Nine tenths of the colony’s terrify lie on a Ccntral-African 
plateau which rises towards the Great Bakes, so that one passes from an 
altitude of 300 metres to one of 400, i,ooo, 1,200, 2,000 and even 2,500 me¬ 
tres. Snow is frequent on the volcanoes of Kivu, and the mountain of Ruwen- 
zori is capped with eternal snow and ice. 

The richest districts agriculturally arc at an altitude of 300, 400 and 
500 metres and the agriculture of equatorial countries is practised in them. 

It was necessary to begin by adapting the Department of Agriculture 
to ilitse conditions and this was not at first easy. On the one hand the inde¬ 
pendent State seemed to have confused agriculture and botany in a regret¬ 
table way, and decisions regarding agriculture had often been inspired by 
learned men who knew nothing of either agriculture or the colonies, and who 
attached more importance to herborizing than to the prosaic but urgent 
study of the manner in which African crops could be made to yield a profit- 
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When this first comer had been turned, by forbidding herborizing tem¬ 
porarily and by giving very precise instiuctions as to the new direction of 
agricultural research, a second difficulty appeared. The study of climate 
and soil had hitherto not existed ; data obtained from the measurement of 
rainfalls were insufficient or fictitious and could not serve to direct the course 
of experiments with new cultures. The agricultural knowledge of a large 
part of the agricultural staff was much limited. The lack of precise infor¬ 
mation had caused the establishment of large plantations of rubber-trees in 
lands in no way suited to them, and an effort was being made to extend cot¬ 
ton growing in very unfavourable climates. 

First, a large number of meteorological stations were setup, the chief of 
them being equipped with registering apparatus for all observations. Next 
two laboratories for the analysis of soils, chemically, and physiologically by 
means of pot cultivation,’were established and provided with a competent 
staff. An agricultural engineer was appointed for special agriological stu¬ 
dies. The whole enquiry thus enabled seems to have proved that the soils 
of the Congo are most lacking in azote and phosphoric acid, that azote is 
imparted to them easily in the form of green manures, but that phosphates 
must be obtained by trade. 

The departments for the study of plant diseases (applied mycology and 
entomology) and the bacteriological study of the diseases of domestic ani¬ 
mals were organized in three separate laboratories, placed in the botanic 
garden of Eala and, for veterinary bacteriology, m the great breeding sta¬ 
tions of Zambi in wlrch the State keeps domestic an mals of a large number 
of races coming from tropical regions in various parts of the globe. 

The long and costly business of training a competent staff for the agricul¬ 
tural departments has moreover been begun. Since the Belgians had no 
colonial experience, the Colonial Ministry decided that the best agricultural 
experts should be sent to foreign colonies on missions of study. Some fifteen 
agents were sent to British India and the Dutch Indies, the Malay, East 
and South Africa, Angola, San Thome and the West Coast of Africa ; and 
veterinary surgeons spent terms in the laboratories of Nairobi and Pretoria. 
The experimental stations weie provided with libraries, and the Central 
Dilection of Agriculture began the publication of a quarterly review, the 
Bulletin agricole dit Congo beige , which was intended to instruct the agents 
as to a. thousand details of agriculture, to enlarge their minds by descriptions 
of foreign agricultural methods, and to inform other administrative depart¬ 
ments in the colony, as well as colonists, planters and missionaries, as to 
the researches conducted and the results obtained by the Dej>artment of 
Agriculture, By these means a nucleus of competent agricultural experts 
was secured. 

Agricultural propaganda is now being organized. The State plantations 
and their accounts are at the disposal of colonists, and the Colonial Ministry 
has decided to admit to these plantations, for a term of one year and largely 
at the cost of the State, Belgians who wish to acquire practical knowledge of 
colonial agriculture on a large scale. Twenty such students can be admit¬ 
ted every year. 
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As regards native agriculture, the following system has been adopted 
and is being organized. 

Every commissioner of a district or a less area has at his service a 
district agricultural expert, charged to advise him and to help him in all 
agricultural matters. The experts fust study the agriculture of their di¬ 
stricts, drawing up with regard to them agricultural monographs of which a 
fairly large number have already appeared in the Bulletin agricole du Congo 
beige . This work implies a greater or less number of monographs for one 
district, each bearing on the agriculture practised by a native population 
or race. 

After making these studies the expert decides on the crops of which the 
cultivation might be developed 01 introduced, first to ensure a food-supply 
for the natives and to prevent the famines which used to be so frequent a 
consequence of the improvidence of these primitive peoples, and secondly 
to establish in the district the cultivation of one or preferably two or three 
crops for purposes of exportation, thus enabling the native population to 
improve its economic and social condition permanently. 

But because the African is so indolent that he works only when he 
is obliged to do so, and because he can be civilized only by means of work, 
legislative measures have been taken in the order of 20 February 1917 which 
allow natives to be compelled to accomplish every year, within their chief's 
district and exdusivdy for their own profit, productive labour* ricegrowing, 
or the plantation of crops for exportation, such compulsory labour occupy¬ 
ing no more than sixty days a year or five days a month. In 1917 a first 
trial was made of this plan in the case of rice and of cottongrowing. Ex¬ 
cellent lesults were obtained. Hitherto the advice of the territorial author¬ 
ities has sufficed to cause considerably extended cultivation; and the profits 
realized by the Arabianized farmers of the interior, where the experiment 
was made, amount to more than 3,000,000 francs. 

In support of this propaganda, there have been erected at landing-places 
workshops of which the first have, each of them, a mechanical power of 75 
h. p. Bice and cotton are here husked mechanically, etc. 

The question of the agricultural instruction of natives is at last being 
considered. The best workmen in the experimental stations receive cer¬ 
tificates of aptitude, which allow them to act as monitors in agriculture, 
A certain number of practical schools of agriculture will soon be in existence, 
and in these young natives, chosen from the sons of chiefs and notables, will 
practise for two years for their own profit the cultivation of new varieties 
and species of crops, and will learn the processes most essential to the 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil. 

§ 3, Agricultural land settlement in katanga. 

In the south-eastern comer of the colony, around the rich copper- 
mines of Upper Katanga, the land reaches an altitude of 1200 and 1300 me¬ 
tres. It is a poor land, covered with a melancholy forest, infected with tse-tse. 
The rains last six months ; from June to October or November it does not 
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rain and the day temperature is round about 25 0 centigrade, while the nights 
are fresh and restoring and ice and hoar frost appear in the valleys. The cli¬ 
mate is excellent for Europeans, and this fact decided the government to 
make there in 1911-12 a first experiment in European colonization. 

As early as 1909 a group of colonists had in fact, at the request of 
King Leopold II, constituted a colonizing company, the Compagnie foncidve 
agricole et pastorale. This disposed of a capital of 1,000,000 francs and 
received a concession of 75,000 hectares, afterwards extended to 150,000 
hectares, on condition farms were organized and Belgian colonists esta¬ 
blished on this land. The company showed much initiative. It prospected 
the lands of the mining districts, began the farming of seven or eight farms, 
and acquired in Rhodesia a herd of more than 800 head of cattle which was 
established on the plateaux of Biano, the only part of the mining region 
which was exempt from tse-tse. 

But it soon appeared that the capital and resources of the company 
were very inadequate to the realization of Belgian agricultural land set¬ 
tlement in so difiicult a country, one still a wilderness and a desert and 
lacking every thing, unable to victual itself or supply itself with tools save 
by paying very high costs of transport. Except for reasons of national 
interest no one would have dreamt of attempting agriculture there for 
several years. 

When the situation defined itself the government, convinced of the 
necessity of acting and of the posibility of success, became responsible for 
the Belgian colonization, and eventually, in 1912, bought back from the 
company its initial plant and stock. 

At this time, 1911, the railway had just reached Lubombashi, and the 
State began to build, in the sad forest which dominated the river and the 
embryonic works of the Mining Union , a complete new town, vast and well 
designed : its great avenues and numerous buildings rise on one of the most 
desolate sites of the heart of Africa. Thus Elisabethville was bom. 

In order that the great works the town entailed should not monopolise 
attention and credit to such an extent that preparation for agricultural co¬ 
lonization would be arrested, this colonization was entrusted for two years 
to a special mission, which was chosen from the agricultural staff and 
active until December 1912. 

In the beginning the mission received important credits and they were 
eventually further increased. Expenditure was considerably enlarged by 
the circumstance that it was desired that almost all the work should be 
done in two or three years. 

Two methods might have been followed in order to establish bases for 
colonization. Effort and expenditure might have been distributed over a 
large number of years; or all available resources might have been condensed 
in two or three years, so that the conditions necessary for the subsistence 
of the first colonists might be produced rapidly. This second method, which 
was also applied to the establishment of the town, seemed to be the only one 
which met the needs of the moment, since it was necessary to obtain results 
as rapidly as possible. 
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The Agricultural Mission therefore recruited a fairly numerous staff, 
partly borrowed from the colony’s agricultural department, and it acquired 
considerable material in Belgium and South Africa — agricultural imple¬ 
ments and apparatus, seeds and plants, collapsible dwellings and store¬ 
houses, vehicles, etc. After having ascertained the special conditions of 
agriculture in the mining region, the mission ordered in Great Britain one 
ample equipment for clearing land and ploughing by steam and bought an¬ 
other in Belgium. The work began with the clearing and sanitation of some 
land which was near the railway so that the workers were easily victualled. 
Then the first colonists were brought from Belgium, arriving in Katanga 
towards the end of iqti. Others followed in 1912. They included some 
thirty adult men, among whom it was necessary to expect considerable 
wastage. 

The colonists were at first provisionally installed in the two centres of 
Bellefontaine (Tchinsenda) and Niewdorp (Kasumbalesa). This measure 
was indispensable in order that the colonists might familiarize themselves 
with conditions of life and labour ill Africa before they established them¬ 
selves in isolated farms in the bush. In these centres there were agents of 
the mission, responsible for the work and interests of the colonists, a Bel¬ 
gian doctor, and a Belgian priest who served a chapel and kept a small school, 
several of the colonists having brought their children with them. 

As gradually it appeared that colonists had been sufficiently initiated 
into hygienic precautions and agricultural methods, the available farms were 
shown to them. As much as possible, each man was allowed to choose the 
situation which suited him best. These lands were new farms, arranged by 
the mission, which had been taken over from the Companie fonciere agri- 
cole el pastorale or bought from various foreigners. 

Each colonist settled on a farm received help as completa possible — 
a brick house or a collapsible dwelling with various outhouses, furniture, 
kitchen utensils, an assortment of implements, seeds and plants, some 
fruit-trees, goats, sheep and poultiy. 

The most important help given was the complete clearing of a certain 
number of hectares of land and the sanitation or drainage of the farm, works 
accomplished by means of numerous bands of native labourers who at this 
time cost from two to three francs a day. These works were therefore costly 
and a colonist could not have paid for them. Considerable expenditure 
was also entailed by the cost of colonists’ food, for they had to be maintain¬ 
ed at the State’s expense until the yield of their harvests had ensured their 
livelihood. 

At the same time as the agricultural mission was working at clearing 
land for the settlement of colonists it had to organize a technical agricultural 
department, experimental farms and breeding stations in other parts of 
Katanga. 

Altogether the agricultural work executed in Katanga in 1911 and 1912 
aimed at causing this province to pass in two or three years, as regarded 
agricultural progress, through all the stages on which other parts of the 
colony had spent twenty years. The agricultural experiments of the 
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independent State and the Belgian State had multiplied meteorological and 
agricultural research and crops and plantations in Lower and Upper Congo. 
The agricultural budget, of these latter regions only, covered more than 
3,000,000 francs a year. Moreover they were supplied with a large number of 
State posts and excellent means of railway and river communication, and 
enjoyed a more fertile soil, a more favourable climate, and a less costly and 
comparatively abundant labour supply. In Katanga, on the other hand, 
there was a complete void, and nothing serious in the way of agriculture 
had been done when the copper mines were first opened and the building of 
Elisabethville began. The conditions which agriculture would have to 
face were unknown. There was no means of communication. The mining 
district, propeily so called, was known to be a desert country of poor soil, 
annually desolated by famine, where the bush hid, throughout the greater 
part of the colony, numerous unknown wild beasts. The native popula¬ 
tion was non-existent or nearly so. There was no live stock, no means of 
transport. The tse-tse fly was said to be particularly prevalent and to ex¬ 
clude all possibility of stock keeping. 

The introduction of agriculture therefoie necessitated a simultaneous 
study of natural conditions and economic factors. It was necessary to 
discover what methods of cultivation and stock farming must be followed 
in order to obtain the best results from the soil, and this was possible only 
by means of methodical experiments directed by an agricultural staff com¬ 
posed of experts in agriculture, farmers and veterinary surgeons. 

The settling of the colonists gave rise to special problems. It was 
necessary first to persuade some energetic Belgians having a knowledge 
of agriculture to settle in this distant country. It was necessary to procure 
for them land, material and every kind of indispensable help. It was ne¬ 
cessary also to take minute precautions to safeguard them against the ill¬ 
nesses frequent in a country so recently occupied. Finally, the sale of their 
produce had to be considered for it could be taken for granted that the first 
colonists would be almost without capital. 

All these problems were so closely and constantly related to agricultural 
questions that they could be solved only by agricultural experts. The ne¬ 
cessity for a technical department became moreover clearer every year. The 
few valleys of more pronounced fertility in which the first fauns were esta 
Wished yielded good harvests in the first year but were rapidly exhausted. 
A large number of the colonists had, in spite of all the certificates issued 
by competent persons in Belgium, more goodwill than practical knowledge 
of agriculture. The marked variations of temperature in the dry season 
and the abundance of rain in the wet season made cultivation more difficult 
than had been hoped. The pastures of Kundelungus and the Bianos, which 
earlier publications had described as very rich, were proved, on the contrary, 
to have a poverty of soil and vegetation which threatened the very existence 
of the live stock at certain times of year. Patient and methodical research 
was necessary to overcome these difficulties, which did not after all seem 
more insurmountable than those vhich had been encountered in other coun¬ 
tries. 
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An experimentalfam, situated on the Munama and connected with the 
town by 14 kilometres of road, was therefore established; as well as a labora¬ 
tory for the chemical and physiological analysis of soils and for preliminary 
experiments in the use of chemical manures ; a very complete meteorological 
station, the best equipped in the whole Congo , nurseries to enable the dis¬ 
covery of the trees which grew most rapidly and yielded timber both lighter 
and better suited to ordinary use than the native wood of Katanga Forest; 
plantations of fruit trees and ornamental trees ; and a workshop fully equip¬ 
ped with implements for the repair of machinery. 

The Agricultural Department of Katanga had also to take over the ex¬ 
perimental farms and stockfarming stations begun by the special commis¬ 
sion, and also, in the south of Kasai which had recently been annexed to 
the province, by the State. The number of farming and breeding stations 
was therefore very large at the end of 1912 and comprised many eventually 
closed or ceded to colonists. We should add to them the colonizing station 
of which we have already spoken, the farms of which about ten were being 
prepared for the settlement of colonists near ElisabethviHe and along the 
railway, the numerous works of drainage necessary to saving the colonists 
from lever, and the irrigation and many accessory works to which an enter¬ 
prise ol this kind necessarily gives use 

The Agricultural Department of Katanga had also to manage an en¬ 
terprise of general interest. The mission had formed a plan of irrigating 
its nurseries in order to get successfully through the six months of the dry 
season. But as typhoid fever was raging in the town the plant was extended 
and reinforced so that it could distribute water throughout the town. Fi¬ 
nally the mission had to construct in Elisabeth villo itself a public market, 
a large number of dwellings, laboratories, workshops and stores for the hous¬ 
ing of its stall and departments : and, for the extension of agriculture in 
subsequent years, it had to make 300 kilometres of farm roads which serve 
the farms round Elisabethville and make accessible to land-clearing ma¬ 
chinery cultivable lands chosen by I a Pastorale , and various farms already 
established by this company or individuals. 

The Belgian colonists sent to Katanga at the State's expense in 1911-12 
for the first experiment in colonization comprised twelve families or groups 
ot associates, that is thirty-two adult men, nine women and nineteen chil¬ 
dren under fifteen. Other six families and six individuals, who had come 
to Katanga at their own expense, asked for help from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Altogether eighteen farms were occupied by these twenty-four fa¬ 
nnies or individuals. There was wastage from the first: some colonists, 
vigorous and active though they were, became homesick and returned to 
their country soon after their arrival in Africa. Several others on the other 
hand showed themselves to have serious qualifications for their position; 
and the majority worked courageously i# conditions which were unceasing¬ 
ly difficult and disquieting in spite of all the help the State gave. These 
Belgian colonists, who were almost without means or assured income, and 
were settled in the wildest and most exacting country of Africa, 10,000 
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kilometres away from their homes, needed much help and sympathy, all the 
more so because they opened up the road to their successors and because 
the future of agriculture largely depended on the success of this first attempt. 
This was unfortunately not always understood in Katanga, where almost 
everyone except the colonists enjoyed a secure and lucrative position. 

From 1913 onwards, owing to circumstances to which we will refer later, 
no more Belgian colonists were sent to Katanga. New units were however 
added to them every year. There were artisans of Elisabethville who pre¬ 
ferred a country to a town life or wished to have an amusement or an income 
supplementary to that which theii habitual occupations afforded. There 
were colonists who had come out to farm but whom the high wages paid in 
mines had temporarily drawn into industry. There were foreign colonists, 
most of them South Africans, to whom the Agricultural Department did 
not fail to give advice and assistance. There were finally a certain number 
of dealers, trading in cereals and various grains, who bought farms rather 
as an additional than as a principal speculation. Only two or three colon¬ 
ists held important credit and could pay the greater part of their costs of 
installation. 

The list of the farming colonists has been frequently modified since 
1913. Some have gone away for lack of energy, their efforts not having 
succeeded ; others have gone because their health has been weakened by the 
influence of the climate, temperate though this is; a certain number because 
they had imagined that in Africa they would live in a country very like 
Europe and have been disillusioned ; some because they could not become 
accustomed to separation from the relatives and friends whom they had had 
about them in their native country. On the other hand, several of these 
first colonists easily adapted themselves to the very special conditions 
of the African bush. Their success did not unfortunately prevent the 
rise of the very lively opposition which the agricultural colonization of 
Katanga encountered, from 1913 onwards, in Belgium as in the Congo. 

This opposition had a complex origin. In part it was the result of the 
unfavourable attitude of some colonials to Belgian colonization over the 
whole extent of the colony. It was also a result of the discontent of some 
with the powers and credits accorded to the Agricultural Mission. Finally 
it arose out of the impatience of the consumers, who had not been suffi¬ 
ciently informed as to the patriotic aim of the enterprise and who thought 
that the mission had no other object than that of lowering the price of food, 
and who were indignant because, in spite of the large government expendi¬ 
ture, provisions, vegetables, fruit, etc. were still scarce and very dear. 

But the opposition also resulted from two faults of inexperience of 
which the Agricultural Mission was itself guilt} 1 *. In the fifst place the mis¬ 
sion had not been careful to keep the public posted as to *ts aim, its pro¬ 
gramme, the difficulties it encountered and the results it obtained or for 
which it hoped. In the second pl#ce it had, in order to encourage the first 
colonists, represented the enterprise as one which would rapidly bring 
about the establishment of a large number of farms and of Belgian colonists 
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in the region of Elisabethville, and this did not happen within the antici¬ 
pated interval of time. 

The unfavourable reports and rumours which came from Katanga with 
regard to the progress of colonization and the large expense it entailed re¬ 
ceived the more attention in 1912 because the colony was then going through 
a financial crisis, the foimidable fall in the value of rubber and the State's 
abandonment of the rubber harvest having caused a deficit in the colonial 
treasury. Means for the reduction of expenditure were therefore sought, 
and the credit granted to colonization was the first item to be attacked and 
criticized. All that had been done by the mission and continued by the 
Agricultural Department was considered to be valueless ; agriculture was 
deprived of its credits and staff ; the plant and material collected with a 
view to colonization were appropriated to other uses or distributed among 
other departments ; indifference with regard to the Belgian colonists was 
affirmed in a hundred ways. The roads the Agricultural Mission had used 
were neither completed noi maintained, so that the clearing machinery 
could not reach the land to be brought under cultivation. In spite of the 
petitions of the colonists this lack of maintenance and repairs affected even 
the roads indispensable to the farming of farms situated near the town which 
loads the Agricultural Department was no longer authorized to make itself. 
The public market intended for the sale of vegetables and agricultural pro¬ 
duce was suppiessed and its building turned into an office. No further in¬ 
terest was taken in the fate of the farmers, and State auctions were so or¬ 
ganized that Belgian colonists could not participate in them and nearly 
lost their harvest. Without the affiliated British Mining Union, which 
showed the colonists inoie favour that the Belgians and concluded with 
them some important purchases, Belgian colonization would have disap¬ 
peared. 

Moreovei a formidable competitor had been raised up to this coloniza¬ 
tion in 1915 by the encouragement given to natives from other districts 
to settle on the scarce fertile lands near EUsabethville which were to have 
been reserved for colonization. Numerous foreign natives, from Rhodesia 
and German East Africa, received on lease extensive lands on which they 
grew various crops. 

In the two next years the situation was merely aggravated and the indif¬ 
ference to agriculture accentuated. Colonization went through a period all 
the more critical because the price of copper rose rapidly in consequence of 
the war and allowed the Mining Union to pay its employees not only high 
wages but also very considerable piemiums. Since a good miner earns 35 
francs a day several farmers entered this industry, and gave less work 
than before to their farms. Moreover the general attitude was very little 
favourable to the colonists, and several of them would have been ready to 
cede their farms to others if this had been allowed. 

The future of agriculture seemed therefore very dark in 1917, and many 
despaired of Belgian colonization. But events have just taken a quite dif¬ 
ferent course. In the very midst of the most critical period the cause 
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of colonization was making important although unsuspected progress, at 
first unpeiceived but now so manifest that its existence cannot be denied. 

This progress is due in the first place to the very satisfactory results 
obtained from the experimental cultures practised in the last five years on 
the State faim, in the agriological laboratoiy of Elisabethville and in the 
breeding station of Katentania. It is also due to the initiative and perse¬ 
vering work of certain colonists. Finally it is due to the regret felt in all 
Belgian circles for the great diminution in the proportion of Belgian inhabi¬ 
tants in Katanga. 

We will conclude by pausing for a moment on each of these three 
points: 

i) Results of Experimental Cultures and Breeding Experiments. — Year 
by year methodical experiments in the maintenance of the soil's fertility, 
methods of clearing and cultivating land, and the keeping of domestic 
animals m the least favourable district, that is to say the country immediate¬ 
ly round Elisabethville, have been organized. These experiments, whidi 
were earned out especially in Munama, have given results which are of 
extreme importance to Belgian colonization in Katanga. It has in fact 
been possible to attain in Munama to the complete conservation of the soil's 
fertility by a well understood succession of leguminous plants dug into the 
soil as green manures", and the use of other manures — chemical manures, 
wood ash, farm manure. By means of irrigation two harvests a year from 
the same land have been made possible, or crops have been insured against 
insufficient and irregular rains. A moderate work of deforestation has 
got rid of the tse-tse fly to an extent which allows not only yoke-animals 
but also milch-cows to be kept, the ground to be very economically ploughed 
by yoke-animals, and farm manure for the fertilization of the soil to be pro¬ 
duced. Further, the best rotation of crops, the best intervals, and the best 
sowing seasons have been determined. Using these experiments as his guide, 
eveiy colonist farmer who arrives in Katanga can at once begin the scientific 
farming of his farm, instead of working haphazard and meeting with many 
failures as the first colonists inevitably did. 

Results are much more costly, slower and moie difficult to reach in 
breeding than in tillage, for a haivest is obtained in the Congo in three or 
four months or half a year at most, while an animal docs not reach maturity 
until it is three, four or five years old, according to its met and pasturage. 
Four or five times as much time as in tillage is therefore needed to 
make progress in breeding, and moreover the purchase of large herds 
costs hundreds of thousands of francs. 

Research in Katentania has however yielded satisfactory results. It 
has already been remarked that animals bom on the plateau seem to be 
more rigorous than those imported from Rhodesia from four to seven years 
ago, and that the crossed English bulls recently introduced are nearly twice 
as productive again as native bulls. Crossed calves are noticeably stronger 
and develop much faster than oxen of indigenous race. For that mat¬ 
ter, these results could be foreseen, for they have been obtained in all the 
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countries of the world in which native cattle have been crossed with bulls 
of improved races. 

As regards experiments in the cultivation of forage plants for feeding 
stock in the season in which natural grass is lacking, they have already 
yielded a first result: Japanese sugar-cane attains to exuberant growth in 
the valleys and even on the sides of the plateaux, and teff-grass gives large 
harvests of hay on the almost unmixed sand of the Bianos. These re¬ 
searches will be continued, and when the means of growing a legu min ous ciop 
on these pasturelands are found the problem will be largely solved. 

2) The Initiative and the "Work oj the Colonists. — The colonists, both 
Belgian and foreign, generally had not at first much practical knowledge 
of agriculture, or they only understood agriculture in African countries much 
more favoured by nature than the south of Katanga. Their first efforts 
were therefore fairly rudimentary. But in the last three years they have 
made progress ; especially the analyses of soils and the example of Munama 
have shown them how the production of the land can be maintained and 
increased. Thus the use of chemical and green manures allows large crops 
to be grown for sale and an abundance of forage to be produced. It has 
been proved in Munama that to defoiest the country around a farm a little 
is to get rid of the tse-tse fly, and to make possible the use of yoke-oxen, 
mules or donkeys and even the breeding of milch cows. Several colonists 
are already working on these principles. The yokes of donkeys, which are 
thus used in S' uth Africa, have hitherto given complete satisfaction, as 
have the oxen and mules. The cost of plough is much less than that of 
hoe-tillage, and therefore the profit per hectare receives a notable increment, 
which is added to another, yet larger, obtained by the use of manures. 

The colonists do not confine themselves to improving their crops: 
some of them, seeing the results obtained in Munama, have embarked 
on dairy production. One has successfully undertaken poultry-farming on 
a large scale. Not only do the colonists evince initiative and progress, but 
a growing interest in agriculture, market gardening and aviculture is found 
in the population at large, so that many people undertake a larger or smaller 
farm side by side with their ordinary occupations. 

3) New Consideration for Belgian Colonization. — The war which brought 
together under the colours all the youth and courage of the nation made the 
recruiting of experts and engineers for Katanga difficult. The Mining Union 
and the railway had to turn to the south, and the proportion of Belgians fell 
very low. Industrial colonization, and incidentally agricultural coloniza¬ 
tion, of which even the memory seemed about to disappear, became the ob¬ 
jects of a new attentiveness. There is a return to the conceptions of King 
Leopold II and the ideas which were the motive for sending out the Agricul¬ 
tural Mission, and one may hope that the period of doubt and depression 
is very near its end. 
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CAM ADA 

l THE DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICUDTURAI, LABOUR — I hi Agricultural Gazette o' 
_ Canada, Ottawa, Septembei iqi 8 

The Department of Agriculture instituted in the beginning of March 1918 
a campaign aimed at securing a sufficient labour supply for the farmers In 
Xova Scotia this campaign was entrusted almost entirely to the care of the 
Department of Industries and Immigration which sent to all the farmers in 
the province an application form which they had to fill up in order to ob¬ 
tain help. On this form there weie questions as to the kind of work and 
the wages offered, the farmer's religious profession and the lodgings provided 
for labourers. A card was also sent to all the householders of the province 
and had to be filled up by all the members of households who were ready to 
work on their farms. The date on which the}- would be ready to work, the 
length of time for which they would be able to do so, the extent of their ex¬ 
perience and thei age were asked. All these forms and cards went, when 
filled up,to the Department of Industries and Immigration, and the officials, 
being in possession of this infoimatfon, could make co-ordinated effort® aud 
could hire directly all who wished to work on farms with the farmers. The 
two thousand schoolboys of the province who had legistered themselves for 
faim work were enrolled as " soldiers of the soil", and such of them as were 
not needed near their homes were placed elsewhere. By these means it 
was possible to distribute where labour was scarce the surplus laboui supply 
which existed in certain other places. 

In the province of Quebec the Minister of Agriculture has formed an 
organization of labour which consists of a central office extending its acti¬ 
vity to each of 800 local agricultural committees m the province and 
to various sectional offices for recruiting labourers and soldiers of the soil. 
The provincial employment bureaux of Quebec, Montreal and Sherbrooke 
co-operate with the Department of Agriculture and their methodical recruit¬ 
ing has supplied a large number of competent or at least capable labourers 
to the farmers whom military conscription has deprived of their usual help. 
In obedience to the instructions of the central office each secretary of a local 
committee enters on the proper cards each fanner's demand for labour, and 
on corresponding cards the labourers' demands for employment. The re¬ 
quests for help presented to the committees have been estimated as numbering 
more than 6,000 but the scarcity of available labour has allowed statistics 
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to be drawn up with regard to only about 35 per cent, of them. On the 
1st and 15th of each month the secretaries of committees transmit unsatisfied 
requests to the central office, which itself places some hundreds of labourers 
even- month. The lailway companies have granted reduced fares to agri¬ 
cultural labourers working within the province who present a certificate 
supplied by the official directors of agricultural labour. A particular 
effort has been made to place with fanners lads from fifteen to nineteen 
years old who are able to do valuable work, and the labour office has given 
instructions to this effect to the parochial committees, while the Young 
Men's Christian Association has epecially undertaken the recruiting of 
“ soldiers of the soil ” in the English-speaking teaching institutions, and 
their placing by means of its district represenstives. We should add 
that in order to encourage the “ soldiers of the soil ” movement the Catholic 
and Protestant sections of the Department of Instruction have recommended 
an extension of holidays which would allow schoolchildren to work in the 
fields. The local committees collected 700 offers to do work and the 
Young Men's Christian Association 800. The representatives of the 
latter placed 378 " soldiers of the soil”, and the local committees and 
central office brought about the engagement of 589 of them on their fathers' 
or other farms. 

In Manitoba about 10,000 men of the East and South were needed to 
help to bring in the harvests, and the fear of not finding this number caused 
the Department of Agriculture to organize with a view to utilizing the work 
of all men in the province who could give some evenings to the harvest. 
In all districts “ harvest clubs ” were formed, and in these the male popu¬ 
lation of towns and villages was enrolled. Since most commercial houses 
shut at four or five in the afternoon the men could give two or three hours' 
work. The fanner pays for this work at a fixed rate of 40 cents an hour and 
about a dollar a day for transporting the men. In all the large towns the 
clubs are divided into shifts of from ten to twenty men which are placed 
under foremen. 

In Saskatchewan the department maintains four permanent district 
employment offices at Regina, Moosejaw, Saskatoon and Swift Current. 
Their speciality is the distribution of agricultural labour. They keep in 
touch with the floating labour supply, so as to place it in bush camps, 
mines, etc. in winter and bring it back to the farms in spring. Moreover 
they do not limit themselves to supplying the labour necessary to the 
harvest and threshing. They have also organized two hundred local labour 
committees in all the towns and villages of the province. These committees 
receive farmers' requests for help and transmit them to the district offices. 
An attempt is made by an active campaign to give all possible encourage¬ 
ment to the local populations to work on neighbouring farms for a week or 
two in spring or autumn. In the most important towns the local com¬ 
mittees have a women's section. 

Finally, in Alberta the organization for the distribution of labour consists 
of a central office which is a branch of the Department of Agriculture and 
of four local offices. In the spring recruiting agents were employed in the 
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States of Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota, and 
in the couise of one month beginning on i March 1918 three thousand workers 
were placed. These offices are still at work and the number of vvoikers 
which had been placed on 15 July 1918 was 5,115. 


2 LAND SETTLEMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA —7 he Agncultuial Gazitic of Canada, 
Ottawa, SqUtmbei 1918 

By the terms of the Act to Increase Production the Department of 
Agriculture formed in 1917 a Land Settlement Board which replaced the 
Agricultural Credit Commission constituted under the Agricultural Act, 
1915. I11 virtue of the Land Settlement, and Development Act, 1918, the 
powers of this board have been enlarged. If Crown lands are left unculti¬ 
vated the board can from time to time, with the approval of the lieutenant- 
governor-in-council, set aside a land settlement zone of specified area 
in any part of the province. In such areas the board may by agreement, 
or at a valuation giving notice, take possession of land in individual 
ownership, settle it and establish fanners on it, unless the existing farmers 
themselves undertake its improvement and cultivation. Two of these 
areas have already been established, one which measures 35,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Vanderhoof and another of 13,500 acres near Telkwa. 

The board also makes loans to farmers to enable improvements. 
On 31 December 1917 it had made 490 such loans for the total sum of 
$941,950. Its credit business in 1917 can be resumed as follows : 



No. of applications 

Sum applied for 

Sum granted 

Applications granted .... 

. . 149 

,S 

260,600 

S 

222,450 

Applications refused .... 

. . 20^ 

322,411 

Applications in suspense . . 

• • 55 

120,700 


Total. . . 

. . 412 

703 . 7 ” 

222,450 


3. A COLLECTIVE LABOUR CONTRACT FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF ELEVATORS. 
— La Gazette dw travail. Ottawa, December 1918 

A dispute having recently arisen among various owners of elevators 
in Port Arthur and Fort William and their employees who are members of 
Local No. 934 of the International Longshoremen’s Association, an agree¬ 
ment, of which we give the chief clauses, was signed on 28 November 1918: 
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“ i. (a) The hour*, of labour shall be 10 hours per day for each and every 
recognized working day, from 7.00 a. m. till 6.00 p. m, with one hour for 
dinner from 12.00 noon to 1.00 p.m., from the opening of navigation till 
December 31. 

(b) From January 1 to be opening of navigation the hours of labour 
shall be eight hours per day for each and every recognized working day, 
from 8 a.m. till 5.00 p.m., with one hour for dinner from 12.00 noon to 1.00 
p.m., except that hourly men employed in private non-storage inland 
cleaning elevators may enter into an agreement with their employer for 
not less than two weeks, to work one or two hours’ overtime, up to 10 hours 
on week days only, at hourly rates ; otherwise, they will be paid overtime 
rates for overtime worked as provided in this agreement. 

“ (c) The rate of pay shall be fifty (50) cents per hour. 

“ (d) Where it becomes necessary to run a night gang, 10 hours shall 
constitute a night’s work, from 7.00 p.m. till 6.00 a.m., with one hour for 
supper from 12.00 midnight till 1.00 a.m., at the rate of fifty-three (53) cents 
per hour. 

“ 2. (a) Except in cases of emergency, for all monthly men the hours 
of labour shall be 10 hours per day for each and every recognized working 
day, the hours to conform ■with those of the hou^y men. 

“ (b) All monthly men receiving S105.00 or less per month prior to 
September 1, 1918, shall receive S120.00 per month, and all monthly men 
receiving #115.00 and over S105.00 per month, prior to such date, shall 
receive #130.00 per month, and all monthly men receiving S125.00 and over 
S 115.00 per month, prior to such date shall receive M40.00 per month. 

" (c) No employee who, at the time these rules take effect, is in receipt 
of a larger wage than as provided in the preceding sub-paragraph (b) shall 
be reduced because of this clause. 

lt 3. All hourly men working overtime shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one half up to midnight and double time after, and all hourly men 
working in the night gang shall be paid time and one half for all time worked 
after 6,00 a.m. and up to 12.00 noon, and double time after. 

“ 4. There shall be no extra or overtime allowed to monthly men un¬ 
less otherwise agreed, but they shall be entitled to two weeks’ holidays in 
the year with full pay, or two weeks’ extra pay instead of such holidays; 
such holidays to be taken at a time to be mutually agreed upon or at a time 
fixed by the employer, giving the employee two weeks’ notice in advance. 

" 5. Hourly men working on Sundays and legal holidays as hereinafter 
defined shall receive time and a half, except when entitled to double time 
as provided in paragraph 3. 

“0. Where night men in any particular case desire to work till 7.00 
a.m. while waiting for street car, they may, with the consent of the em¬ 
ployer, do so at straight time for the hour from 6.00 to 7.00 a.m. 

“ 7. (a) When the operating staff is reduced for any cause the reduction 
shall be made according to juniority of service, beginning with the junior 
employee, with due regard to competence. 

“ (b) When the staff is increased the employee or employees so laid off 
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shall be re-employed according to seniority of service beginning with the 
senior men, with due regard to competence. 

“ (c) Employees laid off upon reduction of staff shall leave their ad¬ 
dresses with the superintendent of the elevator and the superintendent shall 
give them three days’ notice in writing when to return to work. Any 
employee not leaving his address or not presenting himself within that 
period shall forfeit his rights. In case of emergency the three days’ notice 
may be dispensed with. Any dispute growing out of the application of 
sub-classes (a), (b) and (c) of this section shall be adjusted under the provi¬ 
sions of Article n. 

“ 8. All men shall be paid twice a month. 

“ 9. In hiring and discharging men there shall be np discrimination 
between union and non-union men, or for any other cause ” 

The next article determines legal holidays. Article 11 stipulates that 
if a dispute arise between an employee and his foreman or the superinten¬ 
dent, the employee will have the right to an enquiry before the superinten¬ 
dent and may have the assistance of another employee of the same elevator 
whom he chooses himself. If a satisfactory settlement of the difficulty be 
not thus reached the dispute will immediately be subjected to arbitration. 
Eor the purposes of this arbitration the employer and the employee must 
each of them, within five days, choose a representative and these two re¬ 
presentatives will agree as to the choice of a third arbiter. The three men 
thus chosen will constitute an arbitrating committee, and the decision of 
two of them will be final and binding on both parties. If the employee 
have been dismissed or suspended and the committee decide that he should 
be reinstalled, he will have the right to his wages for the time lost; but a 
dismissed or suspended employee may not in any case continue to work in 
the elevator until the arbitrating committee lias given its decision. 

This agreement came into force on 1 November 1918 and is applicable 
until 31 August 1919, after which date it is renewable from year to year by 
tacit prolongation unless one of the parties desire to terminate it, giving 
thirty days’ notice. If the parties then fail to agree as to the terms of a new 
contract the}” will submit their difference to a committee of reconciliation 
nominated by the Minister of Labour. 


FRANCE. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LIBERATED DISTRICTS — 
Reports of the sessions of the Senate: session of 3 Decembei 1918 

In the session of the Senate held on 3 December 1918 M. Lebrun, the 
minis ter, gave the following information as to agricultural reconstruction 
in the liberated districts. 

Agricultural reconstruction in the northern and eastern districts 
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affects more than 2,000,000 hectares, of which 1,500,000 hectares are ara¬ 
ble land producing before the war 18,000,000 quintals of corn and carrying 
live and other stock worth more than 2,000,000,000 francs, at a pre-waT 
valuation. A knowledge of the lamentable state into which much of 
this land has fallen enables the immensity of the required effort to be 
measured. 

The means of action, vvhich were very limited while the activity of 
the nation was concentrated on the war, are increasing, because the ar¬ 
mies which are at rest in these districts place ill their resources in men, 
horses, and above all material, at the disposal of agriculture, because 
men are returning to these districts as a consequence of demobilization, 
and because a large number of factories which have been engiossed by war 
work can now give themselves up to the manufacture of agricultural im¬ 
plements and thus supply necessary material. 

The following few woids explain the method adopted. 

The engineers of the land impiovement department, aided by the 
faimers, first classify the lands in various categories in accordance with 
the damage they have suffered. A first category comprises lands which 
have suffered onh slight damage, some shell-holes for example, and which 
can be restored to cultivation after some fairly restricted levelling. In 
a second category are the lands which are scored by trenches and networks 
of barbed wire, and which require considerable work before they can be 
brought back to a normal state. A third category comprises other and 
much damaged land, which can be brought back to cultivation only after 
a somewhat long period, and which will doubtless be turned into grassland 
or woodland. 

lyand in the first of these categories is brought back to cultivation 
by the farmers as they gradually return. Where lodging or means of live¬ 
lihood are inadequate the work is done by companies of prisoners affected 
to the "Ministry of Agriculture. 

As regards land in the second category, the filling up of trenches and 
other work, for which the Ministry of War provides, have been for some 
months in the hands of agricultural engineers, who have drawn up a scheme 
for bringing the land back into a good state. This plan will be executed, 
more or less lapidly as available resouices allow. 

In order to ensure a supply of these resources, Parliament in August 
1917 passed a law instituting an Office of Agricultural Reconstruction. 
Its administrative council includes eight important farmers of the northern 
districts, all excellent practical fanners, and also representatives of the 
ministerial departments concerned. This office is the adviser of the Minis¬ 
ter of Agricultural Reconstruction; and is responsible for making pur¬ 
chases of material, stud and milking stock, seeds, plants and manures, 
and for distributing these purchases by ceding them to the various persons 
who have suffered losses. From the time it was constituted, in October 
1917, this office has been at work ; the experts in agriculture and in building 
for farms through whom it works have drawn up a table showing the 
general demand for live stock, ploughs, harrows, rollers, haymaking and 
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reaping machines, etc. Sime January 1918 collective orders have been 
made. Their execution has not indeed gone very far because in every 
factory labour and primary material have been absorbed by the wpr. But 
the factories are now asking for orders and offering to execute them. 

We should add that in all the liberated districts there is a certain 
amount of material which can be recovered. It passes through lepairing 
workshops and is then placed at the sendee of the armies who apply for 
it for local work or ceded to persons who have suffered losses. 

Such is the general organization of this work. But the legislators have 
thought it might be too far removed from the persons who have suffered 
loss, and one clause of the law therefore indicates that it would be well 
to have intermediaries between them and the office. These intermediaries 
are societies, holding a mandate, and composed of freely associated farmers 
of the liberated districts whose sphere of work is the department. These 
societies, who have a complete knowledge of the needs of the persons who 
have incurred loss and who estimate and add up these needs, receive from 
the office a certain quantity of goods — material and implements acquired 
by means of the general markets already mentioned — and they distribute 
these, or else they themselves, in the case of goods which cannot be |>ro- 
cured much in advance, make purchases, afterwards distributing what 
they buy. 

We should add that an agricultural co-operative societies' mission 
helps the farmers to group themselves. They are obliged to form groups, 
first because at the outset they dispose od a small supply of horses, other 
live stock, material and implements of labour, and must make use of these 
resources co-operative^; and often also because in many districts the 
boundaries between properties have disappeared and co-operative farming 
is therefore necessary. In the spring of 1918, 120 co-operative societies 
were already constituted and had brought 40,000 hectares of land back 
to cultivation. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE LAND DRAINAGE ACT, igi8 .—The Journal of the Board of A^ncullure, vol XNV> 
No. 8; London, November 1918. 


A. The Necessity for the Act . 

Jt is estimated that about a million acres of land in England and Wales 
might be made arable or increased in value as grass landby arterial drainage. 
Energetic landowners and tenants have done what they could to prevent 
floods and to drain agricultural land more efficiently ; but the inertia of 
their neighbours, whose collaboration it has been impossible to secure, has 
neutralized their efforts. Action has been particularly difficult in tbe case 
of land occupied or owned by a considerable number of persons. 

In many places Commissions of Sewers have been established for 
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centuries ; mothers drainage authorities have been set up under local Acts ; 
and a number of Drainage Boaids have been constituted under the hand 
Drainage Act of 1861. The total area thus affected is howevei small com¬ 
pared with the total area of floodable and waterlogged land capable of im¬ 
provement in the country. 

There have been three main obstacles to the usefulness of vhe drainage 
authorities. In the first place the activity of each authority has extended 
only over an isolated area . there has, for instance, been no provision for 
co-ordination between the drainage authorities competent within the limits 
ol one river basin. Inthesecond place the procedure tor setting up Drain¬ 
age Boards has involved possibilities of failure. Before the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries could set up such a board in any area a petition must 
have been received from the owners of no less than one tenth of the acreage 
which would be affected. All initiative could therefore be prevented by 
the apathy oi landowners. Further, after the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries had drafted a provisional order constituting a Drainage Board, no 
further step could be taken without the consent of two thirds of the land- 
owners, and suchconsent has frequently been difficultor expensive to obtain. 
And, finally, the Act of 1861 required that an order setting up a Drainage 
Boara should remain ineffective until it had been confirmed by Parliament. 
The third obstacle to sufficient drainage has been the difficulty of financ¬ 
ing it. 


B. The Provisions of the Act 

i) The constitution of the drainage authority . — The Tand Drainage Act, 
1918, has considerably modified the procedure for causing a drainage au¬ 
thority to be established. The term " drainage authority "is statedto apply 
to Commissions of Sewers, Drainage Boards, and any body of persons au¬ 
thorized by a local Act or award to make or maintain works for the drain¬ 
age of agricultural land. 

A draft order constituting a separate drainage district may now be fram¬ 
ed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries not only on receipt, as before, 
of a petition from the owners of one tenth of the area which it is proposed 
to drain, but also on receipt of a petition frem the council of the county 
or county borough m which this land is situated. Further the Board may 
now Itself initiate proceedings for such an order. Due notice of it is given, 
and any objections to it are considered, a local enquiry being held if neces¬ 
sary, The Board may afterwards make the order definite unless one chlrd 
of the owneis affected object to it. After it has been made definite thirty 
days* notice must be given, and if within these thirty days a memorial 
against it be presented to the Board it requires the confiimation of Parlia¬ 
ment before it becomes effective. Failing the presentation of such memorial 
it has force from the time when the thirty days lapse. 

Any drainage authority can arrange with a similar authority in an 
area adjoining its own for the execution of works in this adjoining area on 
such terms of agreement or otherwise as may be decided. 
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In certain conditions drainage and navigation authorities may agree 
together for the execution of necessary drainage works, and for the transfer¬ 
ence to the drainage authority of the whole or any part of the undertaking 
of the navigation authority. This power may be of value where obsolete 
navigation works are an obstacle to effective drainage. 

Every drainage authority must annually send to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries, before a date fixed by this Board, a report, drawn up 
according to a prescribed foim, of its proceedings iu the previous year. 

2) Provisions forth* supersession of a drainage authority. — The new Act 
provides for cases in which effective drainage is not secured by the drainage 
authorities, owing to their incompetence or for other reasons. 

In the first place the council of a co unty or a county borough may p* ti- 
tion for and obtain the transference to itself of the powers, duties, property 
and obligations of the drainage authorities competent within its sphere. 
Where a drainage area lies within the jurisdiction of two or more councils 
these may form a joint committee which the competence of the drainage 
authority concerned may be transferred. 

In the second place certain powers are vested in the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries. 

Under the Sewers Act, 1833, the Court of Seweis might appoint an offi¬ 
cer bOexecuteneediulrepaksofworkssffecting drainage which had been ne¬ 
glected by the person or bo ay liable'for their maintenance, and to recover the 
expenses thus incurred from such person or body. This power of the Court 
of Sewers has been transferred to the Board of Agriculture. 

Further the Board of Agriculture may exercise drainage powers con¬ 
ferred by any general or local Act, any order or award or any Commission 
of Sewers, if these powers are left abeyant or exercised insufficiently. luthis 
way the Board cansupersede any drainage authority whichfails to maintain 
efficient drainage, carry cut necessary work in the place of such authority, 
and recover its expenses by exercising the powers 0 f such authority. It can 
also enforce the provisions as to drainage in Inclosure Awards. 

3) Provisions for extending drainage areas. — The weakness of the ear- 
lh r system, that it provided fcr no general scheme of drainage, has been part¬ 
ly remedied by the provisions, already mentioned, for the co-ordinated 
action of drainage authorities in adjacent areas and of drainage and naviga¬ 
tion authorities. The new Act further provides that drainage authorities 
may execute works outside their areas, following the procedure established 
by the Eand Drainage Acts of 1847 and 1861 co enable pea sons interested in 
land to secure outfalls for their drains. 

The extension or the alteration of the boundaries of any drainage area 
may be petitioned for by the drainage authority concerned or others, the 
procedure being that followed when a petition is made for the constitution of 
a drainage district. The drainage authority concerned must give its con¬ 
sent to such extension or alteration. 

Thelimits of the jurisdiction of a Commission of Sewersmay be defined 
by the Board of Agriculture on the petition of the commission. 

When the Board of Agriculture is of opinion that an[area of land, which 
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cannot be conveniently drained under other provisions of the Act, is capable 
of improvement bydrainag., andthat the expense of executing and maintain¬ 
ing drainage will not exceed the increase it will bring to the land's value, 
the Board may draft a scheme showing the area to be improved, the pro¬ 
posed works, the estimated cost of executing them, the maxi mum sum 
recoverable by the Boaid m rspect of them, which sum must not exceed 
£5 an acre or £5,000 in all, and the manner in which the expenses of 
executing and maintaining the works are to be apportioned among the lands 
in the area. The draft scheme must be deposited for inspection, and notice 
of it must be given to o wners and occupiers of land within the area in ques¬ 
tion, ana to other persons and bodies interested. These may lodge objec¬ 
tions to the scheme and their jbjeclion will be considered befoie it is made 
definite. In order to exc cute and maintain the works involved the Board 
will have all the powers of a Drainage Board within the area concerned; and 
the expenses of execution and maintenance, up to the aforesaid maximum, 
are summarily recoverable by the Board, provided that an owner be allowed, 
if he desire, to make the payments due from him by instalments. 

The Board of Agriculture may delegate all its powers under the Act to 
take direct accion a drainage authority to duly constituted bodies. 

4) The financing oj drainage. — Ii anorder establishing a drainage au¬ 
thority come into force, the expenses of obtaining it ar* made a first charge 
on the rates of the district the order constitutes. If the petitioners for an 
order do not obtain it they muat pay the expenses tb y incur. 

In many cases a drainage authority has been hampered mthe execution 
of necessary works by a limit on lates inconsistent with modern conditions 
01 by some other disabling or inadequate provision. The Act therefore em¬ 
powers the Board of Agriculture to confer upc n a drainage authority, if the 
interests of effective drainage so require, additional powers of levying rates 
and borrowing, and of altering or supplementing the provisions of any local 
Act or award fiom which its powers are deiived. A petition for the order 
conferring such new powers may be presented eithei by the drainage author¬ 
ity itself or by the council of the county or county borough in which 
the area in question is situated 

Anothei section of the Act removes any doubt as to the power of a 
Commission of Sewers or a Drainage Board constituted tinder the Land 
Drainage Acts to levy rates on the basis of acreage, and renders valid rates 
leviedon *hat basis cither before or after the passageofthe new Act. Rating 
on the basis of annual value is not however forbidden. An order may be 
made which allows differential rating within a drainage area, or the total 
or partial exemption from liability to pay rates of buildings, railways, ca¬ 
nals, inland navigation property or any other special class of property. 

With the concurrence of the Iyocal Goverment Board local authorities 
may contribute to the expenses of drainage which is desirable in the inte¬ 
rests of public health or for the protection or better enjoyment of highways. 

Owners oi land in a drainage area, who have power to invest money on 
real security, may invest on the securit}* of a first mortgage of the drainage 
rates which can be levied in the area. 
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URUGUAY 

SOME DATA AS TO AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN URUGUAY IN 1017 — RepA- 
blica Oriental del Uruguay Mimstenode Ip dust n as OfictnadeEstadistica. Statistical Map 
published by the Office of Agiicultural Statistics of Uruguay Iinprcnta Nacional 
Montevideo, January 1918. 

From a statistical map published by the Office of Agricultural Sta¬ 
tistics at the Ministry of Industry of Uruguay, we obtain distinct informa¬ 
tion, distributed among provinces, as to the conditions in this country 
with regard to the various branches of agriculture and the agricultural 
population: 

We will resume these data in due order. 

Table I — Aroa of Stock and Ar de Farms. 


Departments 

Total aiea 

hectares 

Area occupied 
by stock 
and arable farms 
hectares 

Percent 

Tacuarembd.* 

2,102,249 

1,5x6,573 

72 1 

Cetro Eaigo„. 

M 90 . 44 I 

1,286,845 

86.3 

Durazno. 

i. 43 i. 4 8 9 

1 , 071,934 

74.8 

PaysandA. ... 

I, 325>234 

1 , 3 X 4 ,° 3 i 

991 

Salto. 

1,260,161 

1,255,669 

99.6 

Minas. 

I,249,f'22 

877, 0 74 

70.1 

Florida... 

1,210,715 

902,212 

74 5 

Artigas. 

I,I 37»952 ' 

1,097,418 

96.4 

Rocha. 

i,iob,S8S 

1 , 018,769 

91.8 

Rivera. 

9^2,094 | 

904,266 

92.0 

Tremta y Tre c . 

955,035 

8 30,756 

86 9 

Soriano. 

922,351 1 

8Sl,I52 

955 

Rio Negro. 

647,088 j 

827,052 

97*6 

San Jos6 . 

696,207 | 

480,091 

i 68 Q 

Colonia... 

568,168 1 

555 , 7 0 8 

978 

Canelones. 

475.195 ! 

273 , 0 X 3 

78 4 

Flores .... 

451,936 

44 2 ,OI 5 

97-5 

Mddonaao. 

4 * 0,557 

4 ° 4,875 

98.6 

Montevideo.. 

66, ^9 

42,561 

64.8 


It follows from Table I that the departments having the largest area 
occupied by stock and arable farms are those of Salto, Pavsandii, Colonia, 
Kio Negro, Flores, Soriano and Maldonado, that is to say those which cover 
the western part of the republic, Maldonado alone lying in the extreme 
south-east. 

In these departments the cultivated area covers more than 90 per 
cent, of the total area ; in the others it covers at least 70 per cent thereof, 
'except in San Jose and Montevideo where the percentage of cultivated land 
is 68 and 74, respectively. 
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Table II. — Stock and Arable Farms. 


Departments 

Stoc 

“1 

Number 

k farms { 

r ! 

Aiea 

hectares | 

Aiat 

1 

Number 

>le farms 

Area 

hectares 

Mixed farms 

Number Area 

< hectares 

Tacuaremb6. 

1,300 

1.255,518 

1 

! 948 

! 

33,967 

676 

227,08s 

Cerro J^argo. 

88l 

745,324! 

1 1,226 

63,216 

1,626 

478,305 

Durazno. 

1.136 

829,840 

502 

13,503 

980 

228,591 

Paysandd. 

553 

1,170,981 

919 

24,129 

317 

108,921 

Salto. 

862 

1,057,706 

541 

18,627 

399 

179,31a 

Minas. 

1,406 

504,403 

1.989 

86,927 

1,564 

285,744 

Florida. 

1,300 

588,702 

1,660 

74,891 

94 * 

238,619 

Artigas. 

603 

996,403 

615 

12,591 

215 

88,424 

Rocha. 

s 77 

502,503 

I 639 

34,644 

2,201 

481,622 

Rivera .. 

823 

628,634 

1 920 

26,796 

700 

248,836 

Treiata y Tres. 

942 

581,067 

469 

*4,201 

713 

235,488 

Soriano. 

842 

564,720 

774 

102,263 

502 

214,169 

Rio Negro. 

522 

697,407 

118 

9,989 

193 

119,656 

San Jos6 . 

573 

328,956 

2,230 

128,525 

876 

122,610 

Colonia. 

*55 

165.351 

1 , 47 ° 

1 * 5 , 7*4 

1,423 

264,643 

Canelones. 

319 

50,658 

8,049 

236,697' 

935 

85,655 

Flores. 

427 

319.471 

302 

12,967 

326 

* 09,577 

Maldonado .. 

I,i 55 

225,474 

910 

38,267 

1,121 

* 4 M 34 

Montevideo. 

8 * 

5,874, 2,244 

27,300 

483 

9,387 


Table III. — Rural Population. 


Departments 

Dandownera; 

I 

lessees 

Metayen 

Total 

Tacuarexnbd. 

I,86l 

871 

1 

192 

2,924 

Cerro I*argo. 

2 ,454 

782 

497 

| 3,733 

Duiazno. 

1,507 

882 

229 

1*6x8 

Paysandti. . . . 

1 ,068 

554 

167 

1,789 

Salto.. 

1.178 

470 

154 

1,802 

Minas. 

2,798 

1,681 

470 

4,949 

Florida. 

2,202 

1,334 

366 

3.902 

Artigas. 

860 

359 

214 

**433 

Rocha. . 

2,743 

749 

225 

3 , 7*7 

Rivera . .'. 

1,515 

632 

296 

2,443 

Treinta y Trcs ... . 

1,409 

5*6 

199 

2,124 

Soriano. 

I,no 

788 

220 

2,118 

Rio Negro. 

489 

307 

27 

823 

San Jos&... 

1,396 

1,936 

343 

3,679 

Colonia. 

1,916 

i, 36 i 

277 

3,554 

Canelones.* . 

3*747 | 

4,949 

607 

9,303 

Flores... 

564 | 

37* 

X20 

1*055 

Maldonado. 

2,350 1 

574 

262 

3**66 

Montevideo ... . .. 

1.352 

1,272 

x 88 

2 , 8 x 2 
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Altogether it may be stated that in Uruguay the cultivated land 
represents about 80 per cent, of the total area which is, as is known, 186,926 
square kilometres or 18,926,600 hectares. 

From Table II we learn that the departments having the largest num¬ 
ber of stock farms are those of the centre, namely Tacuarembo, Durazno, 
Salto, Treinta y Tres, Rio Negro, Soriano and Flores; while the depart¬ 
ments in which arable farms prevail are those bordering the estuary of the 
Plata, namdy Paysandii, Minas, Florida, San Jose, Colonia, Canelones, Mon¬ 
tevideo, these latter departments absorbing, as we shall see, the greater 
part of the rural population. 

The statistical map which is our guide gives the number and status of 
the rural population as appears in Table III. 

We can therefore say that the stable rural population of Uruguay in¬ 
dudes about 60,000 farmers, who represent altogether, landowners, lessees 
and metayers included, about 4.3 per cent, of the total population, this being 
1,378,808 according to the most recent data. Of this rural population about 
23 per cent, is foreign, as appears from Table IV. 

Table IV — Percentage of Rural Population. 


Tacuarembd. . 
Cerro Largo . 
Durazno . . . 
Paysandii. 

Salto. 

Minas. 

Florida .... 
Artigas , . . 

Rocha .... 
Rivera .... 
Treinta y Tn.s 
Soriano.... 
Rro Negro . . 
San Jose * . . 
Colonia .... 
Canelones. . . 
Flores. . . . 
Maldonado . . 
Montevideo . . 


Departments 


Natives 


Percentage 


Foreigners 


2,189 

2,77° 

2,249 

1,061 

1 , 13 ° 

4,385 

3,156 

8 u 

3,272 

1,644 

1,822 

1,580 

628 

2,788 

2,420 

7,123 

886 

2,902 

i,43i 


74.8 

74.2 

85.8 

59.3 

62.7 
86.6 

88.8 


735 

963 

369 

728 

672 

564 

746 


25.2 
25.8 

14.2 
40.7 

37-3 

Ji.4 

11.2 


56.5 
88.0 
67.2 

85.7 
74-5 

763 

75*7 

68.4 

76.6 

83*9 

9x0 

50.8 


622 

43-5 

445 

12.0 

799 

32 8 

302 

x 4*3 

538 

25*5 

195 

23*7 

891 

24.3 

1,134 

31.6 

2,190 

23.4 

X69 

16.1 

284 

11.0 

1,381 

' 49*2 


It is worthy of notice that the departments in which the foreign rural 
population supplied by immigration prevails are not those on the Atlantic 
seabord, although these are nearest Montevideo, the landing centre, but are 
the departements of Artigas, Salto and Paysandd, which are precisely in the 
extreme northwest of the republic. Nor is this contradicted by the fact 
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that the rural foreign population forms 49.2 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the department of Montevideo, for, as we have already said, the 
department may be considered to constitute a necessary halt on the road 
of immigration. 

The statistical map to which we have referred gives us finally data as 
to the total production of stock and arable farming in Uruguay in 1917. 
Arable farming produced 146,697,972 kilogrammes of wheat; 173,109,435 
kilogrammes of maize; 3,096,768 kilogrammes of flax; 27,959,463 kilogram¬ 
mes of oats; 2,401,695 kilogrammes of barley; and 2,905,740 kilogiammes 
of beetroot. Stock fanning produced 7,802,442 head of cattle ; 11,472,852 
head of wool-bearing animals ; 303,958 pigs ; and 567,154 horses. 

The departments producing most wheat are Maldonado, Canelo- 
nes, Colonia, San Jose, Soriano, Florida and Minas ; those producing most 
maize Minas, Florida, San Jose, Canelones, Maldonado; those producing 
most flax Soriano, Colonia, Canelones; those producing most barley So¬ 
riano, Rio Negro, Canelones. Sugar beetroot is grown only in Maldonado, 
2,905,704 kilogrammes thereof having been produced there in 1917. The 
departments producing most stock are, as regards cattle, Tacuarembo, 
Cerro Largo and Durazno; as regards sheep, Durazno and Soriano ; as 
regards pigs, Tacuarembd and Caro Largo. 


RUGGER! ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The Intel national Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Inslitute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as posable, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants winch may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective lemedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessaiy 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 





Permanent Committee 

OE THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


V 


Present: Marquis Rateable Cafpblli, Delegate of Italy . 
Vice-President: M. Bouis-Dop, Delegate of France. 


List of the Delegates forming the Permanent Committee: 


i i 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

,1] 
X1 I 

13 I 

13 I 

14 I 

' 

j6 

17 I 

18 

19 I 

20 
21 
22 
23 
«4 
35 
26 
37 
aS 

29 

30 

31 
33 

33 , 

34 I 

35 

36 

37 
3* 

39 | 

40 
4* 
43 

43 I 

44 1 

46 ‘ 

S' 

49 

50 

51 
33 
5$ 

54 
56 i 
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Argentine Republic... 
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Hungary. 

Belgium....» 
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BULGARIA. 

Chile. 

China. 
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Cuba .. 
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Egypt... 

FRANCE. 
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At tVPTPTA ............. 
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MOROCCO.. 

Tunis... 

Germany. 

Gr. Britain & Ireland. . 
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British India ....... 

Canada. 

Mauritius.*. 

New Zealand. 

union of Sooth Africa 

Greece... 
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Italy... 
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Japan. 

Luxemburg.. 

MEXICO. 
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Netherlands .. 
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Nicaragua. 
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Peru .... 

Portugal.. .. 

Roumanxa.. 

Russia. 

Salvador........ 

San Marino.. 

Serbia.. 

Spain.. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . 

UNttbdStatbs ......... 

Uruguay .... 
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i Cadastral arpent (Hungaiy) 

— 

X.4220X 

acies 

t Centimetre 


0.393715 

inches 

t Cho (60 ken) (Japan) 

«■ 

119.30337 

yards 

i Crown (100 heller) (Austria-Hungary) 


TO d. 

at par 
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* 

is. 1V5<*. 
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— 
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mm 
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ma 
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mm 
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§ i. Work op a general character 

Since the general state of affairs in Belgium had not been alteied in 
1917 the work of the Boercnbond was little different fiom that it had accom¬ 
plished in previous years. It continued in 1917 to render sendees not only 
to its members but also to the whole population. It endeavouied to be use¬ 
ful on the occasion of requisitions of grain and of potato harvests , it ex¬ 
amined the relations between consumers and producers and leminded the 


(i) Sec the Information we ha\e ei\en as to the Botienbona in our issues, foi May iqi7, 
page 1 , and March mi 8, page 202 . We refer the leadci who would have comprehensive 
information os to this league to the papet in oui iv*ut i<u Nu\ unbet ini 3 
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latter of the duties incumbent on them; it contributed to public victualling 
directly or indirectly and also took an interest in the solving of various 
special problems. Its essential task remained however that of helping its 
members whenever an opportunity to do so presented itself. 

The delivery of grain and potato harvests entailed numerous difficul¬ 
ties. As early as the autumn of 1916 and spring of 1917, before the sowing 
and planting season, the Boerenbond had insisted on the fact that farmers 
would limit their production of grain and potatoes if there were persistence 
in the course of requisitioning these products almost exclusively and if no 
thought were taken to modify the measures regulating requisitions or to 
encourage the cultivation of these two crops in a practical way. Grain and 
potato crops gave rise to difficulties for those who grew them and were also 
much less remunerative than many others. In order to guard as much as 
possible against the difficulties its members might encounter the Boeronbond 
supplied them with the infoimation it was able to collect, and with precise 
indications as to the manner in which they should, if necessary, make effec¬ 
tive complaints. Some details on this point are not without interest: 

the terms of a decree of 24 March 1917 farmers were bound to 
declare the area occupied by their various crops. By a circular of 20 
April the Boerenbond communicated this measure to its members and ex¬ 
horted them to make their declarations with all the exactness desired and 
carefully to keep copies of them. 

A decree of 23 June determined the procedure for estimating harvests. 
There was to be no reference to the declarations of growers, but a delegate 
of the Provxnzxal Ernie Kowtntssion would fix for each commune an average 
which would serve as a basis for the calculation of the quantities to be de- 
lriered.. A circular of the Boerenbond , dated 7 July, informed its members 
as to this decree, drawing their attention to the vexatious consequences it 
might have for farmers who had bad harvests, and advised that in their 
case the growing crop should be estimated, either by the local committee 
of har\ ests or by two trustworthy witnesses, such a precaution being indi¬ 
spensable if claims fox over large quantities were not to be received later. 

During September the fanners received from the Provinzial Ernie 
Kotnnuhsion the infonnation card which communicated to them the m ann er 
m which disposal would be made of their harvests. They did not find stated 
on this card, as in previous years, the number of kilogrammes required of 
each of them. Out of the whole harvest they might retain only seed and 
the ration of each family or person. This regulation did not fail some¬ 
what to disquiet the farmers: each of them found himself obliged to de¬ 
liver a certain quantity but no precise figure was fixed for this delivery, and 
se\eral feared they would have to supply excessive quantities. The Boe¬ 
renbond made enquiries, and in a circular of 12 October published the in- 
formation it had collected. The quantities required were calculated on 
e following double basis — the average yield per commune, fixed bv the 
delegates of the Provinzial Ernie Komntssion, and the cultivated area, noted 
. 1? representatives of the Belgian harvests offices ; and those interested 
wou d find the data of these two kinds in the communal building. It 
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goes without saying that in the case of many farmers neither of these bases 
could correspond with the truth. The circular explained what action was 
necessaiy in these cases, and a new circular of 8 November entered into the 
fullest details on this subject. 

The necessary explanations as to the requisition of potatoes were given 
in a circular of 12 October. “ The execution ”, it stated, “ of the'various pro¬ 
visions is entrusted in each arrondis^emcut to the civil commissary, who 
has caused the total area planted with potatoes and the average yield to 
be noted in every commune. Each commune has been notified as to the 
quantity thus noted as harvested within its territory, and as to the'part 
of such quantity which may be retained for planting and for the rations of 
the inhabitants and the part which must be delivered. The quantity each 
farmer must supply is determined by the burgomeister or, if necessary, by the 
local haivests commission. Whoever finds a larger quantity required of him 
than that at his disposal must address himself first to the local harvests" 
commission or the burgomeister and secondly, if necessary, to the civil 
commissary. ” 

These instructions, together with the devoted co-operation of the admin¬ 
istrators of gilds, were useful to a large number of the members of the 
Boerenbond. But many complaints still reached this league. Farmers, 
especially the smallest farmers, complained that property beyond the 
quantity of which they really disposed was requisitioned from them, or that 
they were compelled to pay in money fines, which were sometimes very 
high, because they had not satisfied the demands of requisitions or had deliv¬ 
ered requisitioned goods after the prescribed date or otherwise broken a 
nile. The Boerenbond examined each of these cases individually as best it 
could, and echoed in high places such complaints as seemed to it justified. 

Some grievances advanced by the agricultural class were not without 
reality. The Hour ration left to the farmer had been reduced to 250 grammes 
while the rest of the population could hope for its increase, circumstances 
permitting, and while the industrial worker enjoyed a supplement. The 
farmer's potato ration was only 190 grammes ; nothing at all was left him 
for his live stock, although bran as offals of rations might be said to be com¬ 
pletely lacking, the milling extraction having been fixed at 97 per cent. 

Appeals with regard to the delivery of grain w r ere received only up to 
1 November, and the interval within which deliveries might be made 
did not end until 31 January and was eventually prolonged until 
13 February. 

From the oats harvest fanners were allowed to take only 1500 grammes 
a day for their horses and might retain nothing for their draught cattle; 
and yet, owing to t£e lack of draught horses, cattle had to do most of the 
work. Their nTasters did not know where to find the food necessary to 
their sustenance. 

Growers of rye only might not exchange it for wheat or flour. 

It was of these measures that the farmers complained. 

The Boerenbond , when asked to intervene, declared itself ready to sup¬ 
port those who complained. In principle the complaints were well founded,. 
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but it was necessary in considering them to makt reserves. It w as certainly 
desirable that the larmers should receive a laiger food ration and that a 
certain quantity of grain and offals should be granted to them for their 
live stock, but only on condition that no prejudice was thus v\ rought to 
public victualling. It w as necessary moreover that this double concession 
should, if it*were made, profit first of all the small holders who needed it 
most. 

The Boerenbond wrote to the occupying authority to this effect; and 
at the same time made its gilds understand that they should unite their 
efforts to its own if they wished the complaints to be looked upon as coming 
from the whole agricultural class and thus to have some hope of success. 
Some hundred gilds forwarded requests through the medium of the Boercn- 
bond while others sent them directly. 

Several meetings were also summoned, either by the care of the Boe¬ 
renbond or on the initiative of those interested. 

The efforts made were crowned with a partial- success. The farmers 
did not, it is true, obtain either a supplementary food ration or any allow¬ 
ance for their live stock; but growers of rye were authorized to part with 
their rye ration at the rate of 33 francs for 100 kilogrammes and 
exchange it for the ordinary flour ration, paying the same prices as non¬ 
producers. Persons wishing to have oats for their draught cattle might 
apply to the heads of their respective anondissements. The date 1 No¬ 
vember was no longer taken into account, appeals being admitted after 
it was passed: this was officially decreed for Limbourg and put into prac¬ 
tice everywhere else. 

Another request of the farmers was favourably received ; for the price 
of requisitioned wheat was raised from 26 to 36 francs, that of rye from 
24.50 to 33 francs, that of potatoes from 10 to 20 francs. 

Not satisfied with giving all possible effect to each man's legitimate 
rights and claims and obtaining the best results possible from the system 
of requisitioning in force, the Boerenbond wished for more. It had several 
times over expressed a wish to see quite another system of requisitioning 
agricultural produce adopted. It w T as persuaded that it would be possible 
considerably to lessen the difficulties w r hick had occurred and at the same 
time to strike a notable blow at fraudulent trade. Such trade had wrought 
untold evil to the population throughout the duration of the war, and was 
flourishing more than ever towards the end of the summer and especially 
when the potato harvest began. The Boerenbond decided to make an ef¬ 
fort to remed} 7 this situation and addressed proposals with regard to the* 
grain and potato harvests of 1918 to the competent authorities. It first 
proposed that on the one hand the instructions as to the quantities to be 
supplied should be given to each farmer or at least to each commune be¬ 
fore the sowing and planting seasons, and that on the other hand farmers 
might freely dispose of all their surplus. After two or three years' experience 
data existed sufficient to determine a total figure for the deliveries which 
each farmer or commune could and should make. The Boerenbond further 
proposed to assess each farmer not according to the number of hectares yield- 
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ing him grain or potatoes but in proportion to the total area ot his farm, 
meadows and woods being deducted. Thus eveiy farmer farming, for in¬ 
stance, ro or 20 hectares of land would have to deliver io or 20 times a cer¬ 
tain number of kilogrammes, and would be certain in good time as to the 
maximum quantity he would have to deliver, and could dispose freely of 
the surplus. In fixing amounts regard would be pcdd to the fertility of 
the land and the agricultural conditions in the various farming districts. 
To apply these measures would be to encourage farmers to increase their 
production of grain and potatoes, and would erect a barrier against fraud 
and usury, allowing the middle class to obtain profusions by legitimate 
means. 

Another proposal, following on these, aimed at securing that market 
gardeners cultivating more than a certain number of ares should deliver 
a fixed quantity of vegetables per are and dispose of the surplus as they 
chose. 

These proposals led to nothing before the autumn of 1917, but by 
a decree of 21 February 1918, appearing in the Bulletin 0 / Laws and De¬ 
crees of 8 March the Governor General laid down the following rules : 

“ Seizure is made of barley and winter barley, oats, early and late 
potatoes, tobacco and chicory derived from the iqiS harvest... 

" The quantity of each of the aforesaid products w’hich must be deliv¬ 
ered by each commune is determined by the’authorities who receive a 
mandate for this purpose. Such determination will take into account on 
the one hand the cultivated area, and on the other hand a yield per hect¬ 
are to be fixed in the case of each of these crops, and it will be so made that 
farmers will still be able to dispose freely of a part of their harvests. Thus 
the basis where potatoes, barley and oats are concerned will be the areas 
noted as cultivated in the Belgian statistics of 1910, but these areas will 
be diminished by 25 per cent. In the case of chicory the basis will be the 
area cultivated in 1916. 

“ Each commune will have Hie right to distribute the quantities it 
has to deliver among the farmers cultivating land within its territory... 

“ After having discharged the duty of making the compulsory deliv¬ 
eries farmers will have the right to dispose freely of their remaining pro¬ 
duce, and to part with it, observing eventual regulations, by the method of 
free trading, ” without being bound by the existence of official prices. 

Thus it is seen that some of the measures for which the Boerenbond 
had asked were applied to the potato harvest. 

At the beginning of the war the Boerenbond was able to contribute to 
the supplying of agriculture with concentrated foods and chemical manures. 
Thus a double object was attained: on the one hand yields were in¬ 
creased ; on the other the victualling of the population was indirectly 
assisted. In 1917 the Boerenbond was in this sphere reduced to almost ab¬ 
solute powerlessness. Manuies obtained by trade were becoming rarer 
and rarer. The Boerenbond still disposed, it is true, of half the amount of 
sulphate of ammonia granted to Belgian agriculture ; but, faithful to its 
principles, it handed over the whole stock, namely 4,600 tons, to the 
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National Agricultural Section, which wa* bound by the rules of the German 
civil administration to distribute it proportionately throughout the country • 

It appears from what has been said that the Boerenbond has on every 
occasion made a point of contributing indirectly to the victualling of the 
population. We should add that it has even been able to co-opeiate in 
this enterprise directly, giving aid in determined circumstances to commit¬ 
tees, communal stores, etc. Because certain institutions, such as the popul¬ 
ar soup-kitchens, were extended, they were obliged to make considerable 
purchases of vegetables, a very difficult matter in the circumstances. The 
Horticulturists' Federation of the Boerenbond placed itself at tlieir disposal 
and undertook to conform in all respects to their instructions. This collab¬ 
oration could be very precise^ regulated as soon as the vegetable trade 
became quite free. The occupied part of Belgium was divided into various 
districts in suchwise that everyone knew where to procure the vegetables 
he needed or to get rid of any surplus of them he might possess. At I,ou- 
vain the district, which comprised nearly the whole arvondisscment, was as¬ 
signed to the Horticulturists’ Federation as its field of action. An agree¬ 
ment was made between the co-operative society known as Valimentation 
dans la region de Louvain and this federation for the acquisition of vegetable* 
produce : the federation undertook all purchasing on behalf of the society, 
and the society agreed to receive the purchases and to dispose of them eith¬ 
er for the supply of its own needs or for the victualling of centres. This 
combination made possible the acquisition of fairly large quantities of 
vegetables, and even allowed an influence to be exercised on the conditions 
of the market which had been seriously compromised by the excessive de¬ 
mand. 

We should add that in 1917 the Boerenbond set aside a sum of 500,000 
francs for making anj* needed loans to men who had beep injured in the 
war. It proposed to buy for them a small farm or piece of land or to make 
themloansincash. The loans would be for long terms and would bear no 
interest until after the first harvest which v ould follow on the conclusion 
of peace, when the borrower would, according to circumstances, pay 3 or 
3 Vi per cent. As early as the end of 1917 a man injured in the war enteied 
into possession of a small farm which he had acquired by the good offices 
of the Boerenbond . 


§ 2. The sections of the boerenbond 

The Boerenbond has seven sections: the Farm wives’ league, the Gen¬ 
eral Horticulturists' Federation, the Purchase and Sales Office, the Dairy 
Inspection Office, the Central Credit Bank, the Inspection Department and 
the Insurance Department. We have already alluded to the activity of 
the General Horticulturists' Federation. We propose now rapidly to re¬ 
view the work of the other sections but to give more special attention to 
the Central Credit Bank. 

1. The Farm wives’ League, — In 1917 this league registered uine new 
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circles having a total membership of 980. It has in particular held lec¬ 
tures, 1 j + of them in all; hut it has also been occupied by the institution, by 
means of the circles, of libraries infants’ welfare centres and information 
offices, and by the organization oi the breeding of rabbits for their fur. By 
means of the league the Louvain Institute of Zootechnique supplied well 
bred rabbits to fifteen circles. 

2. Purchase and Sales Office. - The Purchase and Sales Office has suf¬ 
fered severely from the extreme shortage of supplies and of means of trans¬ 
port. Many orders had to be refused. It u as found possible to execute 
1,034, that is about 300 more than in the previous year. The total pur¬ 
chases and sales amounted to 8,719,155.37 francs. The total receipts and 
expenditure were 4,017,062.84 francs, that is 2,328,290.23 francs ot receipts 
and 2,288,772.61 francs' of expenditure. The year closed with a deficit 
of 42,477.2c) francs which is added to. the deficits of 1915 (51,480.06 francs) 
and 1916 (26,594.97 francs). These results are to be ascribed to the small 
amount of business, income having been insufficient to cover general ex¬ 
penses. 

3. Inspect ion of Dairies. — In 1917 the Boerenbond had in the three pro¬ 
vinces which could be visited 89 affiliated co-operative dairies, namely 
27 in the province of Antwerp, 32 in Brabant and 40 in Limbourg. During 
the year two new' dairies, one in the province of Antwerp and the other in 
Brabant, secured affiliation. 

Generally speaking, 1917 was a very unfavourable year for co-operative 
dairies and w as even fatal to some of the most flourishing of them. Grave 
as was the position at the end of 1916 it grew yet worse in 19x7. A chief 
cause of this was the regulation of the butter trade: the maximum price 
at which the dairies were obliged to sell butter has hardly varied while 
the prices of the irregular trade increased continually. In many di¬ 
stricts the dairies were very severely controlled. The butter ration which 
a dairy could supply to its members was reduced by almost a half. It 
was the dairies in the arrondissements of Turnhout and Louvain which suf¬ 
fered most. # 

At the end of the year the order was given in many arrondissements 
to members who had ceased to deliver their milk to do so again and this had 
the effect of stopping the sale of separators to the members of the dairies. 
This obligation became generally binding in the arrondissement of Brussels, 
in which members had been forbidden to forsake their dairies since Septem¬ 
ber 1916. The dairy production of the whole arrondissement had therefore 
to be loft to the buttermaking dairies. In consequence of this measure 
some co-operative societies organized a separating station in neighbour¬ 
hoods which had no dairy. 

The quantities of milk treated were not considerable. Some dairies 
found that although they kept almost all their members they received much 
less milk than in the earlier years of the war, and in the winter months 
most of the steam dairies had to work only on three or four days in 
the week. 

The lack of coal and the transport difficulties seriously prejudiced the 
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fortunes of the large dairies. Most of the steam dairies retain one centime 
for ecery litre of milk they treat. The fees thus collected, which in ordi¬ 
nary times generally sufficed in winter to cover all daily costs, now did not 
allow even the cost of the daily consumption of coal to be met. 

The sale of whey, which used to be practised only in a few dairies, is 
now customary in most of the dairies in the provinces of Antwerp and Bra¬ 
bant. This innovation has been the salvation of several dairies : while 
paying good prices for whey they have realized on it a profit sufficient to 
cover part of their general expenses. 

4. Department for the Inspection of the Agricultural Gilds and the Pur¬ 
chasing Sections. — On 31 December 1916, 226 agricultural gilds were affi¬ 
liated to the Inspection Department. Eighteen gilds were formed in 1917 
and 33 others spontaneously asked to be inspected: two gilds, of which 
one has ceased to exist while the other has been recast and transferred to 
the category of mixed syndicates, being deducted, the year 1917 closed with 
a total of 275 agricultural gilds. 

A few years ago a purchasing section ftas almost everywhere so close¬ 
ly welded with an agricultural gild that the two institutions seemed to 
form- only one : meetings, reports, financial transactions, documents — all 
were fused to a point which caused the gild and its purchasing section to 
be consideied as a single indivisible organization. Of late years and espe¬ 
cially since the outbreak of war the Boercnbond has sought to oppose this 
mistaken idea, drawring up model rules and endeavouring to bring about 
their adoption. At the end of 1916 the number of purchasing sections 
affiliated to the inspection department was 219 w r hile on 31 December 1917 
it had risen to 265. To reach this figure account was taken of 16 new found¬ 
ations as w r ell as of 31 existing sections w r hich affiliated themselves spon¬ 
taneously and of the suppression of one purchasing section. The model 
rules w r ere adopted by 22 purchasing sections. If we add to these the 10S 
sections previously active, we reach a total of 130 purchasing sections which 
are governed by these rules. 

5. Insurance Department. ~ The year 1917 marks a stage in the his¬ 
tory of this department owing to the foundation within the Boerenbond 
of the Belgian Mutual Fire Insurance Society (Mutuelle Beige conire Vln- 
cendie) on 10 April. It has the legal form of a co-operative society and 
distributes its profits among the insured m proportion to the paid-up 
premiums. Its first contracts w r ere concluded in the beginning of May. 

At the time of foundation a guarantee capital of 500,000 francs was 
constituted, and as a general rule each of the insured must subscribe for 
a share equal m amount to his annual premiums. 

The society's board of management has decided : 

{a) to extend its activity to the whole of Belgium ; 

(b) not to insure only the members of the Boerenbond or only farm¬ 
ers, but any person wishing tg entrust the society with a desirable risk; 
w e shall presently show, that members enjoy a larger reduction of pre mium ; 

(c) to reinsure to a large extent, especially in the first years. 

The basis taken for the calculation of premiums is the tariff of the large 
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syndicated Belgian companies. On this tariff a total reduction of 15 per 
oent. is granted to members ofth tBoerenbond, butoneof only 10 per cent, to 
the other insured. 

Within eight months 8,240 policies, representing an insured value of 
more than 100,000,000 francs and about 200,000 francs of annual premiums, 
were concluded. Cases of damages were not numerous; and although a 
large part of premiums had to be handed over to the reinsurers, profits 
were, if the period from May to December 1917 be taken as the first year of 
business, slightly more than 25 per cent, of premiums. Thus each member 
of the Boerenbond received for every 100 francs he. w ould have paid as 
premium elsewhere an initial reduction of 15 per cent, or 15 francs ; that 
is he received 25 per cent, on 85 francs, otherwise 21.25 francs. The presumed 
profit accruing to him from his affiliation to the society w r as therefore more 
than 36 per cent, of the premium he would have paid to another insurance 
company. 


3. The central credit bank. 


The year 1917 was for the Central Credit Bank a period of intense ac¬ 
tivity which had the same direction as the activity of the previous year. 
As an institution of credit the bank did very little, but as a savings-bank 
its business was so considerable that its balance of deposits increased by 
37 million francs. At the same time its f eld of action was constantly en¬ 
larged, 77 new local banks being affiliated to it. This number is larger by 
29 than the corresponding number for 1916 and by 33 than that of 1915 
and it is more than double thaL for years which were formerly considered 
very successful. 

Taking it that the institutions in the inaccessible parts of the country 
are intact, there were 562 local banks on 31 December 1917 which were 
affiliated to the Central Credit Bank. This number comprises almost all 
the banks of the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, Limbourg and East Flan¬ 
ders, more than half those of West Flanders, and some in the provinces of 
I/i&ge and Luxembourg. Most of the other banks belong to the central 
credit banks of their own provinces. 

The following table shows what was, year by year, the total number 
of banks in Belgium, and the number of these which were affiliated to the 
Central Bank of the Boerenbond. 
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N 'rnbei of b ml*s 
ifnhated 

Nurnlei to tlie Ccntial BdtiK. 

of rural hulks of the Doeunboni 

' ar m Belgium -,—— 

Affiliations Total 

i »97 159 95 — 

1898 »oo 135 40 

1899 2V 158 23 

1900 264 171 13 

1 Q 0 I . 284 183 12 

I(_|J2 30S I9l > 7 

I 9 >'i 361 195 5 

19^-1 . 397 205 10, 

19 >5 . 4 J 1 215 k. 

1926. 468 230 15 

T 9 >1 540 265 35 

1908 584 2S6 21 

1909 . 61 b 297 ii 

1910 643 304 7 

II 9 i . 697 333 29 

x 9 12 73 ' s 393 3 ( » 

I 9 1 3 762 578 15 

I 9 T 4 . 777 393 15 

I 9 I 5 . S21 437 44 

!9i6 873 485 48 

I 9 I 7 .: 952 302 77 

Distributing the banks, by provinces we obtain the following table : 

Numbei of banka 
Total uumbei afiiliatcd 

Pro\ meet. of to the Central Bank 

rural banks of Ibe Boetcnbond 

Antwerp. gg gg 

Btabant. 255 253 

Limbuig. 121 1I7 

East Flanders. 48 

West Flanders. 78 47 

^s e . 53 7 

Luxembourg. ihj 2 

Usainur. 35 __ 

Hainault. . too _ 


952 562 

During the year the capital of the Central Bank was incieased by 446 
members' shares, so that on 31 December the number of subscribed shares 
reached 9*816. Each share has the value of 100 francs and carries a lia¬ 
bility of i,oou francs: the Central Bank therefore held at this date a guar¬ 
antee capital of 9,816,000 francs as against 9,370,000 francs in 1916 and 
8,987,000 francs in 1915. 
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Faced with the high figure which stands for savings deposits, a caie- 
less observer might ask how it is that such impoitant business did not en¬ 
tail a greater increase of the guarantee capital of the Central Fund This 
fact is precisely a consequence of the superabundance of deposits, for the 
increase of capital really depends on two factors —• the credits opened and 
the loans on land Every local bank is bound to subscribe a share every time 
it receives the benefit of a credit for iuoo francs or intervenes os lending 
agent in the transaction of lending an equivalent sum on land. Since 
therefore savings deposits accumulate unceasingly, banks are haidly in 
need of applying tor credit and the applications for loans on land are, in 
their turn, much reduced. 

The total leceipts and expenditure reached an extraordinarily high 
level. Between 1913, the last normal year, and 1916 they almost doubled, 
passing from 49,766,292.19 francs to 11,667,430.43 francs. By the end of 
1917 they had more than tripled, having reached 190,162,223 francs. 

Only seven credits, amounting to 162,000 francs, were opened during 
the year. The Central Bank grants them directly : thanks to the abundant 
funds entrusted to it, it can do without the General Savings Bank and Old 
Age Insurance Institute [Caisse generate d’epargne et de rctraite). 

This latter institution has 44 current credits of the total vedue of 166,000 
francs, but the debt incurred under this head has been entirely repaid. 

At the Central Bank there are still 463 credits, representing a capital 
of 5,071,500 francs. Here also the amount of the credits was not com¬ 
pletely utilized and the sums lent were largely repaid. Thus on 31 Dec¬ 
ember the debt of the local banks to the Central Bank had fallen to 
306,900.45 francs, a moderate figure in comparison with the total sum for 
which credits were opened. 

The following table shows the number of the credits current at various 
dates, theii total sum, and the sums still utilized by the banks : 





Cl edits opened by 



Ycai 


General Savings Bank 

1 

Central Credit Bank 


| 1 

Number 

Total amount 

Sum 

1 stall utilised 
by the banks 

' Number 

. Total amount 

Sum 

still utilized 
bv the banks 



francs 

franca 


fiancs 

francs 

i 

1897 

33 ^ 

89,300 OO 

11,842.00 

8 

19 , 550.00 

17,412.0° 

1900 

57 

171,900,00 

38,939 50 

84 

496,25000 

331,220.70 

1905 

63 

*08,900 00 

35 , 280.39 

163 

1,0*7,550.00 

386,068.9* 

Z9ZO 

65 

211,900.00 

12,500.00 

309 

2,363,100.00 

728,464.82 

1913 

65 

211,900.00 

21,806.68 

408 

3 > 953 » 4 °°*oo 

1,078,537.63 

1914 

65 

213 , 900.00 

24,806.68 

443 

4 » 54 °, 9 oo.oo 

1,517.639.5* 

1915 

44 

X66,ooo.oo 

3,806.68 

464 

4,904,450.00 

1,013,637.31 

1916 

44 

166,000,00 

— j 

450 

1 4,909,500.00 

556,354-85 

1917 

44 1 

| 166,000.00 

— 

463 

1 5.071,500.00 

306,909.45 
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As has already been said, savings deposits showed an unusual soaring 
movement The Central Bank held on deposit on 31 December 1917 the 
sum of 77,362,300.3^ francs, made up as follows : 

74,783,633.35 francs from affiliated banks ; 

1,2^3,917.03 francs from individuals ; 

1,334,750.00 francs as term deposits (for ten years, withdrawable 
to order of depositor). 

'n 1913 savings deposits amounted to 16,110,371.17 francs; in 1914 
to 16,521,52985 francs; in 1915 to 22,723,841.10 francs; in 1916 to 
39,923,886.19 francs; in 1917 to 77,362,300.38 francs. 

The successive increases from one year to another were therefore 
411,158.68 francs in IQ14 ; 6,202,311.25 francs in 1915,17,200,045.09 francs 
in 1916 ; 37,438,414.19 francs in 1917. 

Xo one doubts that the high prices at which agricultural products 
are sold are a chief cause of the uninteirupted incieases. However other 
causes have influenced the situation : one such cause is notably^ the grow¬ 
ing lack of chemical manures and concentrated foods, and another is the 
increasingly marked reduction of live stock. The consequence is that 
farmers have in hand and available a large part of their working capital. 

Yet another circumstance has brought about an inflow of money ; a 
large number of financial establishments have leduced the interest on dep¬ 
osits at sight to 1 V 2 per cent., whereas the affiliated banks of the Boeren- 
bond have been able to mantain the ordinary rate of 3 per cent., the Central 
Bank continuing to pay them this interest. 

Savings deposits are divided, as has been said, into three categories — 
deposits of affiliated banks, deposits of individuals, and term deposits. This 
last category was formed during the year to meet the wishes of a fairly 
numerous body who have no immediate use for their money and who do 
not wish either to suffer a loss of interest by investing it at sight or to 
run therish of investing it insecurities. The investment is for a terfn 
of ten years and the interest is 3.60 per cent. I11 return for the receipt 
for the sum he has paid the depositor has an account opened at the Central 
Credit Bank. If he w T ere obliged to withdraw his money before the expiry 
of the period of ten years he could resume possession m the following cases: 

(a) When after a death the heirs wish to divide property; 

(b) When the case is one of bujing real estate or building a house ; 

(c) When on the occasion of the marriage of their children, parents 
have to be placed in a position to settle them suitably. 

In these cases, which are the most frequent, the Cential Bank repays the 
deposited sums, less the small deduction of 2 per cent. Further if, following 
on special circumstances, the depositor be obliged to ask to have his de¬ 
posit back for the needs of his farm, he may apply to have it repaid to him 
on the same terms. He also remains free to transfer all or part of his 
deposit to others. 

Every half-year the interest due is entered as a deposit at sight, bear¬ 
ing interest at the rate of 3 per cent., in a special account in the name of 
the depositor who has always at his disposal the sums thus accruing. 
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The fact that term deposits amounting to 1,334,750 francs were thu^ 
received within five months, that is from August to November 1917, 
proves that this new branch of activity meets a real need. 

On the other hand, owing to the abundance of money of which fanners 
disposed there were fern applications for loans. Hardly 50 loans were made, 
namely: 

1. By the medium of local banks 36 loans for 266,500 francs 

2. By the Central Bank directly 14 » » 59,560 » 

Total 50 »* » 326,060 


Of these loans there were: 


2 from 1 to 1,000 francs in amount 


II 

» 1,001 

» 

2,000 

» 

» 

)> 

8 

» 2,001 

» 

3,000 

» 

» 


3 

» 3,001 

» 

4,000 

» 



6 

H 

O 

O 

1ft- 

» 

5*000 

» 

» 

>♦ 

13 

» 5,001 

» 

10,000 

» 


)t 

5 

» 10,001 

» 

20,000 

» 

» 

>► 

1 

» 20,001 

» 

30,000 

» 

» 

* 

I above 


30,000 

ft 

» 

ft 


50 

Since the foundation in 190^ of the department for granting credit on 
real estate: 


780 loans for ^,i 25,915 fiaucs have been made thiough the It cal banks; 

438 ” ” 2,3 \ 9 t {<>0 ** ” ** M by the Central Bank directly; 

In all, 1,218 ” ” b,475, j.05 francs. 


428 loans have been entirely repaid, 164 of them during 1917. 
Extraordinary repayments made during 1904 numbered 581 and were 
for the total sum of 1,636.284.22 francs. 

The total sum of the loans still to be repaid was 3>3°3>754*85 francs on 
31 December 1917. 

The following table shows the loans on real estate made since the foun¬ 
dation. 
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Loans on Rea 1 Estate since the Foundation . 


i'ear Numbei Amount 

1904. ;,<> 140.400 

iy05. 88 4 (,2 , 54 ° 

1006. #5 370.340 

1907 77 426,150 

1908 83 409,520 

1909 ... ... 8a 420,650 

ic.10. 130 550.245 

nil. 130 507.825 

1912. 182 1.000.200 

1013. hi 076,250 

1914. 73 413.925 

1015. 27 1x5,400 

1916 60 451,900 

1917 50 326,000 


1,218 6,475,405 

i >1 the^e 1218 loans there were: 


180 

from 

1 

to 

1.000 

francs 

:>i2 

» 

1,001 

f> 

2,000 

» 


>> 

2,001 

» 

3,000 

» 

135 

)\ 

3,001 

» 

4,000 

»> 

S5 


4,001 

» 

5,000 

» 

140 


5,001 

» 

10,000 

» 

02 

'> 

10,001 

» 

20,000 

» 

21 

» 

20,001 

» 

30,000 

» 

23 

above 


30,000 



1,218 


The following table shows the objects for which these loans were made 
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Objects o / tilt. Loam mode trout 1Q04 to 1917 



I 

Purchase oi house* ! 

JJ2 

47 

38 

26 

13 

23 

4 

3 

1 

177 

2 

Building oi houses 

2} 

30 1 

3 i 

8 

10 

9 

4 

2 

2 

125 

3 

Purchase oi f«>iin.s 

— 

2 

9 

4 

2 

14 

8 

3 

4 

46 

4 

Tarni b Hiding 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 , 

1 ** 1 

6 

2 

3 

■> 

20 

5 

Pui chase oi land . . 

34 

1 1 

75 

17 

30 

45 1 

20 

4 1 

3 

I 385 

6. 

Budding of ‘-tibks etc 

— 

I 31 

3 

1 

1 — | 

1 

— 

— 


1 7 

7 

Purchabe of Inc slock 

7 

1 9 

2 

— 

— 

1 

i 

— 


I 20 

8. 

Repayment of deot 

j 28 

1 65 

41 1 

1 20 

16 | 

20 | 

22 

4 

2 | 

| 218 

9 

Divibion of pioncity . 

6 

S * 

9 1 

1 8 

3 

6 

G 

— 

— 1 

1 46 

10. 

Conbtruction oi green¬ 

1 

1 




I 






houses ... 

■ 2 

3 1 

— 

il 

1 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

7 

11 

Trading cntciprise . ( 

1 5 

1 5 

2 

__ 1 

1 1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

18 

12 

Vanous 01 lnsudicu utly 


1 










specified objects 

3 i 

1 2b | 

21 

19 

7I 

15 1 

22 

I 

7 

149 


Total . . 

180 

312 

231 

135 

1 

1 85 

140 ^ 

92 

21 

22 

1,2X8 


We have still to say a woid as to the small wai loans, which numbered 
only 15 during the year and were for a total sum of 7,600 francs. Thanks to 
these loans, 2,650 small farmers wexe able gradually to restore their farms. 
The money lent was in most cases xxsed for the purchase of a cow or two 
calves, all the moie important because the piice of live stock subsequently 
rose considerably. Already 301 small loans, representing a sum of 133,923 29 
francs have been entirely repaid, and on 109 others extraordmary repay¬ 
ments have been made up to the sum of 11,715 20 francs. Since compul¬ 
sory repayments reached 160,322 78 francs in 19x6 and 21,75481 francs in 
1917, the total sum repaid was 507,7x5 08 francs on 31 December 1917, 
while the debt had been reduced to 798,509 92 francs. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF FARMERS’ CO-OPERATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


source; : 

The Journal op the Bovrd op Aort otJLTrRE Vol. XXV, Xo o lfOiirton December igiS 
Articles by Rew (S.r R Hetuy), Assistant Secrelaiy, Board of Am .culture and Fisheries, 
Acland (The Rt Hon. F D ), Scott (Leslie, M P ), Cuthrop (Tan), Dairy Organizer, 
Agricultural Oiganlzalion Society, and othei* 


According to the last statistics of the Board of Agriculture there are 
423,71s farmers in England and Wales. Of them only about 70,000 or one 
sixth belong to some 450 fanners' societies registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. Nevertheless a very large proportion farm 
land on a small scale and might therefore derive much benefit from co-ope¬ 
ration It is estimated that there are only 51,767 holdings of more than 150 
acres in England and Wales, and only 14,126 of more than 300 acres. To put 
the matter differently: only 3 per cent, of the farmers farm more than 300 
acres each, only 13 per cent, more than 150 acres, and only 50 per cent, more 
than 50 acres. England and still more Wales are therefore countries of small 
farmers. It is these small men for whom agricultural organization can do 
most, supplying the capital and the specialized skill in buying and selling 
which they necessarily lack. But the large farmers — that 3 per cent, of 
the farming class who hold more than 300 acres and whose importance is 
proportionate rather to the area in their tenancy than to their numbers — 
will find it to their interest to take the lead in the movement for organiza¬ 
tion. 


§ 1. The need for organization. 

Before the war a leading characteristic of British agriculture was the 
complete independence of farmers, their freedom from government control. 
The drawbacks to this condition were felt from time to time, for example 
in the two last decades of the nineteenth century when the State looked on 
with indifference while the cheapness of cereals, produced in virgin soils 
and imported under low freights, made it impossible for an English arable 
farmer to meet the losses ordinarily incident to bad seasons. But the war 
has taught the nation that a productive home agriculture is essential to 
its security, possibly to its existence ; and public indifference on the sub¬ 
ject has ceased. 
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Henceforth unless fanners produce the amount of food the nation 
wants, of the kind it wants and at the price it wants, they must expect 
either to suffer State coercion or to be superseded as an effect of State super¬ 
vision or of free competition. The State's right to control them has been 
strengthened by the introduction of guaranteed prices. In return for the 
guarantees the State may insist on efficiency of production. 

As regards competition, several new candidate for the position oc¬ 
cupied by farmers of the old type have recently presented themselves. 

As a competitor rather than a controller the State may probably be 
left out of account; for it is unlikely that in England and Wales the State 
will undertake the direct fanning of land by means of officials. The large 
capitalist is a far more real rival to the independent farmer. Exactly as 
large multiple shops liave in many cases supplanted small shops, there is 
a possibility that multiple farms in single ownership may to some extent 
supersede independent farms. There are already instances of commercial 
companies who appoint skilled managers and run as one business a number 
of separate farms, on each of which a foremen occupies the earlier place of 
the independent fanner. Another case is that of the very large com¬ 
mercial farm of about 5,000 acres. And side by side with the capitalist 
the organized small consumer is beginning to compete with the independent 
fanner. Thus the Co-operative Wholesale Society now owns 45,000 acres 
of land which will, according to the society's last report, " be used to de¬ 
velop a co-operative milk supply, and will constitute part of vhat we hope 
will ultimately be a huge system of co-operative dairy farms '\ 

B3- organization it is possible for farmers to protect themselves against 
undue State control, to prevent occasion for control, to defeat competitors, 
to increase their own profits and to improve the quality as well as the quan¬ 
tity of the goods they offer to the consumei. 


2. The present position of agricultural organization. 

In our issue for May 1917 wc examined in detail the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society which groups most of the agricultural 
societies in England and Wales; and in our issue for last January we gave 
detailed statistics with regard to all agricultural co-operative societies in the 
United Kingdom. All we therefore purpose to do at present is briefly to 
renew the more important types of organization. There are, in round 
figures, in England and Wales, 250 societies for the purchase of farmers' 
requisites, 70 egg and poultry societies, bo fruit societies, co-operatiVe auc¬ 
tion societies, etc., 50 dairy societies and 23 credit societies, in addition to 
540 allotment societies ; that is 992 agricultural societies as against 550 in 
1915. The turnover of these societies was, roughly, £ 8,000,000 in 1918 as 
against ±‘3,000,000 in 1915 ; and their combined membership was about 
i55>ooo in 1918 and about 55,000 in 1915. Of farmers' as apart from allot¬ 
ment societies the total membership was, as wc liave already stated, about 
70,000 in 1918, as against about 40,000 in 1915. Thus it is clear that the 
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movement for co-operation among farmers lias made progress during the 
war. 

A. Buying Societies . — Co-operation for the purpose of buying requi¬ 
sites is comparatively easy to organize ; and most successful societies have 
begun their activities by buying fertilizer, feeding stuffs, seeds, implements 
or other supplies for their members. As a general rule, there is nothing a 
farmer buys which cannot be bought better by a co-operative society than 
by himse lf, for if the society be efficiently organized its buying is done by 
an expert. Naturally, all local societies cannot employ a specialist to buy 
every kind of agricultural supplies ; but they can secure this expert service 
by federating. Thus they can join the Farmers' Central Trading Board (i), 
which has its headquarters in London and exists to supply its members 
with farming requisites. By ensuring the quality of farmers’ supplies 
buying societies can raise the level of production. 

There are some notable examples of buying societies. The Furness 
and South Cumberland Supply Association, Ltd., was formed in 18S0 and 
joined the Agricultural Organization Society only in 1917. It has 
384 members and its turnover in 1918 was £37,696. The Wimbome and 
District Agricultural Co-operative Society was formed in 1916 with the 
obje 'L of supplying feeding stuffs and other requisites to farmers and 
small holders in the district of Wimbome. Stores, where large and small 
purchases could be made, were established at Wimbome. Shortly 
afte-uards a market for members’ produce was founded in Bournemouth, 
but this department has recently been handed over to the County Fruit 
and Vegetables Society. In 1917 the Wimbome and District Agricultural 
Co-operative Society had 263 members who held £979 in shares, and its 
turnover, including the commission from the market, was £20,000. 

B. Selling Societies . — The co-operative selling of agricultural produce 
benefits both the farmer and the consumer. The farmer can by selling 
through a society make sure that he secures all the profit due to him. If, 
for instance, the bulk of the wheat crop were sold by co-operative organ¬ 
ization, each farmer might secure the full price justified by the quality and 
condition of his grain, and the miller might further be compelled to return 
the whole of the offals to him to use as foodstuffs. To the consumer, on 
the other hand, a co-operative society is in a position to guarantee the 
quality and condition of the produce it sells. 

Hitherto, milk has been sold co-operatively more than any other pro- ' 
duct of agriculture, probably because the advantages of a common collect¬ 
ing, cooling and selling of milk are peculiary obviously. In the summer of 
1918 the dairy societies dealt with about 150,000 gallons of milk a day. 
The co-operative selling of fruit and vegetables has also made good pro¬ 
gress, the necessity for the careful packing and grading of market-garden 
produce which is to sell well being recognized. Co-operative societies 
have also been active in collecting and selling eggs and poultry. 

Among successful selling societies we should mention the Auction 


(1) See the article previously cited in our is*ue tor May 1917, puyc 23. 
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[Markets at West Bournemouth and Boscombe which has collecting depots 
for vegetables and fruit in nearly every village round Bournemouth. A 
motor lorry collects the produce of the small growers ; and this is put up 
for auction and sold to Bournemouth householders on the day after col¬ 
lection. Prices to consumers are less than shop prices; and prices to grow¬ 
ers more by from 30 to 60 per cent, than those obtained otherwise. About 
£15,000 worth of produce is sold annually. The Wiltshire Farmers is 
an association of milk producers of which the membership was doubled 
— rising from 600 to 1200 — between 1916 and 1917. Of the 600 new 
members 120 held only 5 acres or less. The members send their milk to 
two depots where it is cleaned, pasteurized and chilled. The Preston and 
District Farmers’ Trading Society, Ltd., typifies agricultural organization 
at its best. Over £40,000 of farmers’ capital is invested in this society; 
it had nearly 1,000 members in 1917 whereas in 1911 it had only 208 ; 
its sales in 1917 amounted to more than £360,000 ; and it pays a dividend 
of 3 d. in the pound. It has mills or depots at thirteen centres. 

C. Societies 1 reciting Agricultural Produce . — Co-operation can enable 
farmers to retain control of their produce after it has passed beyond the 
stage of raw material, and therefore to receive profits which ordinarily 
go to others. Already there are a considerable number of farmers’ co-ope¬ 
rative societies which subject produce to the processes necessary to prepare 
it for consumption. Thus five co-operative slaughterhouses are fully at 
work. In our issue for February 1918 we gave an account of a very success¬ 
ful bacon factory at St. Edmundsbury (1). It is however in the manufac¬ 
ture of the derivatives of milk that co-operation has been most important. 

The following figures show the increase since 1913 of the number of 
the co-operative societies for the treatment of milk affiliated to the Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society. 


Kind of Society 

Cheese factories and milk depots . 

Buttermaking societies. 

Butter blending societies . . . . 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

20 

25 

30 

30 

31 

49 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

r 


It is seeu that the increase has been confined to the cheesemaking so¬ 
cieties. Both privately owned and co-operative creameries have of late 
years turned their attention to cheesemaking rather than to buttermaking. 

An interesting experiment was made in 1914 when the Board of Agri¬ 
culture in conjunction with the Cornwall County Education authorities 
established a co-operative cheese school at Lostwithiel. Its object was to 
prove to farmers that better returns could be obtained from cheesemaking 
than buttermaking and that a co-operative factory had advantages, and 
also to give instruction in cheesemaking under factory conditions. The 
experiment was so successful that nine similar schools were at work in 


(1) Tune in. 
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1917 and no less than eighteen in 1918. Almost all of them were in the 
west of England and in Wales. 

The following figures explain the cheesemaking done by the schools 
in 1917: 


School situated in 

Quantity of 
niilL received 

Quantity of 
cheese sold ^ 

Value 

£ S 

D 

Cornwall . . . 

30,309 gallons 

32,000 lbs. 

2,01^ 

11 

10 

t> 

33.^93 V 

35 > 3 °° » 

2,203 

8 

7 

Carnarvon . . 

12,117 * 

14.36S » 

891 

17 

10 

Cheshire . 

9,388 t ' 2 » 

10,470 » 

627 

18 

10 

Denbigh . . 

20,602 » 

23,126 » 

i ,357 

0 

10 

Montgomery 

10,487 ^2 * 

10,902 >> 

664 

18 

5 

Hereford . . 

22,925 » 

23 660 » 

1,226 

iO 

5 

» 

7,941 v 4 » 

b,o y\ » 

535 

15 

11 

\\ iltshire . . . 

10056’ 

10, 4 - 4 1 1 '>» 

020 

0 

0 

Total. . . . 

157.520 u» 

168,341 KU 

10.186 

8 

8 

In addition, 85 pupils were received 

in these schools. 

Some of them 

afterwards found local employment as cheesemakers while others went to 


cheese factories outside their own districts. 


§ 3. The future direction of agricultural org 4 xization. 

As regards the best form of agricultural co-operation, authoritative 
opinion is divided. Sir Henry Rew of the Board of Agricultuie writes that 
the “ tendency, both at home and abroad, for co-operative associations 
to be specialized z. e. to confine their operations to a particular kind of 
produce, appears to continue, and probably affords the best, if not the only 
means, in most cases, of getting the co-operative principle accepted in a 
district, leaving the linking up of specialized societies to a later stage of 
development. ” The contrary opinion is expressed by Mr. F. D. Acland. 
u Societies now specialized .should become general purpose societies. With 
v'liatever primary puipose a society is formed it should have its agricultural 
store, its credit and banking department, its small produce department, 
its land owning or renting department. But there should be more than 
these forms of organization for profit... Its most important department 
should be tliat of the public good. It should promote village and home 
industries so as to give interesting work for women. It should make our 
hedges bear fruit-trees rather than thorns and see that this, and other com¬ 
munal property" is respected. It should be able out of its profits, almost 
without feding the burden, to build village halls and recreation rooms, to 
start libraries and reading-rooms, to run a cinema... Mr. Leslie Scott 
while taking* a narrower view of the duties of a co-operative society yet 
does not advocate too much specialization. " Here in England and Wales 
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we have found that the kind which serves our need best is the large society, 
covering a considerable aiea and conducting more than one type of business. 
There may be several sides to such a society's work. " 

As regards the particular kinds of business which should be the ob¬ 
ject of further co-operative effort, it is urged in particular: 

1) That there should be many more co-operative slaughterhouses, 
the present number being multiplied even a hundredfold: this would give 
the home farmers a fair chance to compete with the importers of foreign 
meat. 

2) That there should be a multiplication of agricultural credit societies. 
As stated in the article in our issue for last January (1) there were only 
48 agricultural credit banks in England and Wales in 1916 as compared 
with 279 in Ireland. 

3} That it should be an integral part of the work of all societies to 
nelp to keep their members’ accounts and to determine the costs of pro¬ 
duction. 

4) That all dairy societies should undertake milk recording, the sys¬ 
tematic inspection of dairy herds and the elimination of bad bulls; and that 
dairy societies should handle a far larger proportion of the country’s milk 
supply than they do at present. 

5) That producing societies should adopt the methods of the Irish 
Creamery Butter Control, that is they should institute trade-marks which 
would be applied only to goods produced well and in sanitary conditions 
and would therefore be a guarantee of quality. 

6) That agricultural implements and, in particular, motor tractors 
should be co-operatively bought and owned. 


p.j Page it. 
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argentine republic 

THE LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES IX THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE FARMING, LToeK l'ARMINO AND COUNVTE 
INDUSTRIES — Momio/ ie Socuaades anoviuio y pa tntcs de mvincion , No 1^7, 
Bueno-i Ayie-, N jvernbu 1 

The Argentine review called “ Monitor de Sociedades anonimas *' 
published in its last issue a full report on the progress of limited liability 
companies in the Argntine, taking as basis the results of the last census, and 
opportunely completing these with new datd. and noticing the successive de¬ 
velopment of societies of this form. 

According to the data reproduced in this review the legally constituted 
limited liability companies on 31 December 1914 numbered 679 and had a 
capital of ordinary and preference shares and bonds of 4,608,614,669 pesos. 
It should be noted that the capital effectively furnished by the sharcholdeis 
was 3,826,697,627 pesos, the price of issue being 4,162,526,720 pesos. 

As we shall notice later the value in moveables which served as a basis 
to the statistics of 1914 should be considered far greater than appears from 
the data, for such value largely escaped the census, less because of a real 
and true omission or the carelessness of those taking the census than be¬ 
cause many companies, for various reasons, were not entered in the public 
trade register. In any case the development w liich this modern form ot 
investment of capital for purposes of industry and trade has assumed in 
the Argentine is notable. In fact in 1908, according to the census of that 
year, the limited liability companies numbered 490 and had a capital ol 
2,218,740,015 pesos (gold), including 676,728,087 pesos which represented 
consolidated State, provincial and communes'debt securities not figuring 
in the 1914 census. 

In the following table we reproduce data as to the share Companies 
most closely connected with agriculture and with trade in the products of 
arable and stock farming, and also with the intermediary industries of which 
the development is closely connected with the development of arable and 
stockfarming in the country. 

We will now briefy notice each group of companies, placing them in 
the descending order of the prices of their shares at issue: 

We have first of all the group of the Banking Institutions : of the 69 
figuring in the table 12 are constituted with foreign and 57 with Argentine 
capital; 36 work in the city and 13 in the province of Buenos Ayres, 3 in 
Santa Fe, 2 in Entre Rios, 5 in Corrientes, 2 in Cdrdoba, 1 in Mendoza, 
4 in San Juan, 1 in Catamarca, 1 in Salta, and 1 in Santa Cruz. They do 
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Tabix I. —Limited Liability Companies in 1914. 


a £ 

Branches 

Capital m pesos m/n (i) 

] 

Paid-up 

capital 


■sSS 
&£ a 

ot trade 1 

and i 

Ordmarv 

Ftefeieuce 

Bonds | 

Price 

at issue 

* 

industry 

shares 

1 

shares 

pesos m/n 

pesos m/n 

1 

5 <> 1 

Banks ..... 

659,769,693 

12,755,926 

4,779,280 

576,528,940 

682,921,559 

87 1 

I^oans ana build- 
mgs .... 

278,301,034 

41,025,695 

382,675,244 

453,187,24* 

520,427,136 


Insurances . . . 

3S7,667,297 

25,195,025 

12,774,600 

160,691,108 

296,903,282 

82I 

| 

Agriculture ond 
stockfaimmg. . 

140,337,381 

9,059,566 

27,365,852 

”7.726,559 

H 7 , 353,550 


C sioiagc . 

50 , 734,505 

21,910,000 

I 8,600,000 

79,444,041 

81,244,041 

12 

Sugar industiy 

45 , 544 , 77 ° 

5.007,500 

12,487,727 

58,518,270 

58,197,277 

24 

Purchase and sale 
oi real estate . 

45 > 497 , 6 o o 

_ 

1 

1 5,233,000 

45,030,285 

45 , 730 , 6 oo 

14 

Foiestiy .... 

31,212,247 

2,783,080 

1,187,000 

34,682,327 

34,682,320 

b 

Vitirultuial and 
winemaking so¬ 
cieties . 

28,017,000 

138,136 

5 ,H 5 ,I 53 

30,778,336 

| 31,602,000 

9 

Dairy indiistiics 

0,007,891 

3,584,091 

1 , 488,500 

11,080,482 

11,088,532 

8 

Inigation. . . . 

7,774,640 

702,773 

— 

8 , 435,490 

| 8,759,723 

9 

Flouimils . . . 

6,4 ; 8,000 

300,000 

I _ 

6,778,000 

j 6,778,000 

[i) Nitionat money. 







not of course represent all the banking establishments in the Argentine, 
for, as w e know, there are in the Argentine many other institutions which 
do credit business and are not entered among the limited liability companies 
either because they belong to private individuals or because they have 
foreign names. 

There follow these, after a short interval, the group of the loan and build¬ 
ings companies of which there are 87,37 being exclusively mortgage compa¬ 
nies. Of the latter 15 are Argentine companies arid have a capital of 
27,000,000 pesos while 22 are foreign companies and have a capital issued 
at 314,800,000 pesos. 

From figures supplied to the government in 1915 — that is to say a 
year after the last census — by a committee specially appointed to give in¬ 
formation as to the amount of the mortgages buidening landed property 
in the whole republic, it appears that the national capital covered by 
mortgages reached 1,852,949.302 pesos and the foreign capital 1,136,399,914 
pesos (national money). 

The insurance companies have attained to areally noteworthy activity. 
Of the 71 which appear in the table, 53 are Argentine and have an effec¬ 
tive capital of 37,833,682 pesos (national money) while 18 are foreign and 
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have a capital of 258,079,600 pesos (national money). But these figures 
do not show the exact number of the insurance companies in the republic 
for many of these institutions which were in the provinces were not re¬ 
gistered. We can theiefore piesume that the capital invested in this 
branch of business was far larger than appears from the table reproduced. 

There follows the group of the agricultural and stockfarming companies 
which also have gradually developed. Because many companies did not 
remit the data required by the census at the right time the figure shown in 
the table is not exact. According to the investigations made on this point 
this figure should be increased by 20,000,000, and 167,353,550 pesos in¬ 
stead of 147,353,550 pesos should be attributed to agricultural and stock- 
fanning enterprises. These figures greatly exceed those for the preceding 
3*ears : according to the data for 1906 the capital invested in agricultural 
and stockfarming companies then amounted to 32,296,481 pesos (gold). 

The cold storage companies follow. The great development to which in 
a few years the cold storage industiy has attained in the republic is known 
to us. The capital invested in this industry was 19,962,679 pesos (gold) 
in 1906 and 81,244,041 pesos at the time of the last census. 

The sugar industry companies have also had a notable development. 
Besides the data referring to them in the census we have data furnished 
by other enquiries, whence it appears that the capital invested in the 
production of sugar consisted of 189,848,471 pesos being the value of the 
sugar refineries, and 33,637,000 pesos being the value of 42,047 hectares 
of land on which sugar-cane is grown, that is 223,486,071 pesos in all. 

We should note that at the date of the census 42 sugar-refineries 
existed, 30 being in the single province of Tucuman which is known to be 
that producing most sugar. 

The companies for the purchase and sale of real estate come next. Most 
of them were founded for the purpose of speculation and were not of long 
duration. On the other hand the forestry companies have continually 
gathered strength, not only because of the large returns they obtain for their 
products but also because they enjoy opportunities for practising arable 
and stockfarming, for they can make use of the vast and fertile extents of 
land which deforestation places at their disposal. 

Continuing the descending scale we come to the viticuliural and wine¬ 
making companies which, except for one in Patagonia, aie all situated in 
San Juan and Mendoza, known to be wine producing provinces on account of 
the special chaiacteristics of their land which lends itself admirably to vine¬ 
growing. Besides these companies, few in number, the republic lias 4,137 
bodegas in which grapes are converted into vine. They represent a capital 
of 182,725,984 pesos and the value of their production is 85,201,164 pesos 
(national money). 

There follow the dairy companies of which, as we see, there are only 
9 * There are however 816 industrial establishments which treat -milk in 
the Argentine and they have a capital of 100,785,396 pesos (national money). 
Since 1914 the number of limited liability companies practising this kind 
of industry has noticeably increased, either because many private firms have 
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been converted into companies or because the exportation of the deriva¬ 
tives of milk has increased continuously in spite of the difficulties of mari¬ 
time transport. 

Finally, the irrigation companies are not numerous. They have not 
yet reached a development adequate to the needs of agricultuie in the Ar¬ 
gentine any more than have the flourmill companies . As regards the latter 
industry however, which is entirely in Argentine hands, we should note that 
beyond the data in the table there are others obtained by a special census 
made in 1914 and showing that there are in the Argentine 498 mills having a 
capital of 38,336,442 pesos (gold). 

To complete this rapid survey of Argentine limited liability companies 
specially connected with agriculture and with the products of arable and 
stockfarming, we give in the following table the maximum and minimum di¬ 
vidends distributed by the companies reviewed. 


Table II. — Maxi mm and Minimum Dividends distributed 
by the Companies . 


Branches of tiade and industry 


Dividends 





Minima 

| Maxima 

Bant. 



1 

t) r 

23 r o 

Loan anti building. 


• < 

4 n 

28 ° 0 

Insurance. 



5"o ! 

200 

Agriculture and slockfannirc . . • 


. . . 

250 % 

30 °0 

Cold storage. 



6" 0 1 

25 ‘J 

Sugar industry. 

. . . 


5 | 

10 °o 

Purchase and sal<* oi leal e-tait . 


. 

8 u * 

lb % 

Forestry. 

, . 


5 0 | 

*°o 

Viticulture and winemakin g, 

. 


10 r , 1 

10 % 

Dairy indusliv. 


. • 

A 0 ' 

4 ° I 

j 4° % 

Irrigation. 

• • •. 


j 

1 

FJourrailte ... . 


. 

6-3*°. 

, 15 °0 


Even leaving out of account the high dividends of the insurance compa¬ 
nies, indubitably due to special causes, we find that all the companies we 
have examined have, as is seen from the table, distributed remarkable divi¬ 
dends. This shows that, as has been said on pievious occasions, the Argen¬ 
tine owing to its natural wealth offers a remunerative investment to capital, 
especially where industries connected with the land are concerned. 
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U» , H’ERATION IN THE KGu INDUSTRY 2X A’l.utUutal Oawh oj (ivuuht, Vn« V, 
No ii, Ottawv, November io S 

Co-operation has made immense strides in agricultural Canada during 
the last three or four years and probably in no particular more thoroughly 
than in the handling and marketing of eggs, to which both the federal and 
provincial governments have given attention and in which they have ac¬ 
complished much. 

The co-operative egg circle, which is at the basis of the organization, is 
an association organized among farmers for the purpose of marketing eggs 
frequently and regularly thiough a common medium. The object is to 
maintain the quality of the eggs as they leave the faim and to place them 
in the hands of the consumers with the least possible delay and in good 
condition It has been estimated that Canadian farmers before they 
adopted co-operation annually lost between five and six million dollars as 
a result of carelessness in handling and marketing eggs. The co-operative 
marketing of eggs and poultry has lifted poultry farming to a higher level, 
has made the market for eggs and poultry more stable, and has improved 
hen-houses, the feeding of poultry and conditions generally. 

Co-opcyativa Egq Se 1 Ii;ig in Prince Edward Island . — In Prince Edward 
Island the system has perhaps reached a greater completness than in any 
other part of Canada. In the rules adopted by the Egg and Poultry Sell¬ 
ing Association in pursuance of the provisions of an Act passed by the 
legislature of Prince Edward Island in 1917, the objects of this society are 
set forth as the encouragement of the production and marketing of eggs 
and poultry and of matters connected therewith; the supervision and en¬ 
couragement of such commercial enterprises as may be deemed advisable 
for facilitating the more profitable production and sale of the produce of 
the members ; the encouragement of the purchase for breeding of improved 
strains of highly productive poultry and their distribution. A board of 
seven directors is elected, and the officers of each association are required 
to sign in its favour a collateral note for an amount not exceeding $25. 
The board is authoiized to employ an egg collector. Each circle must 
hand over to the associations a small percentage to meet unavoidable ex¬ 
penses. and each circle reports annually to the association and keeps it 
posted. An arbitration board of three members is chosen by the associa¬ 
tion's board of directors. 

Arrangements are made for the assistance of the circles in case financial 
loss is sustained by the association. Members of an egg circle are required 
to deliver all the eggs they do not use for their own housekeeping or for 
breeding purposes, or which they wish to sell for breeding purposes, at a 
time and place determined by the board of directors of the egg circle All 
eggs delivered are required to be unbroken, clean and not more than a 
week old, weather and roads permitting. No member is allowed to dispose 
through an egg circle of the eggs of any but his own hen. 
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The Co-operative Organization in Xova Scotia. —Conditions in Xova 
Scotia were unlike those in Prince Ed* aid Island and rendered the col¬ 
lection of eggs on any particular route more expensive. 

The fact was recognized that there was a large production to place 
eggs on the market in April, May and June and that a great number of the 
eggs then produced were lost. It was decided to adopt as an experiment 
the plan of preserving the eggs by building cement tanks in different parts 
of the province, collecting the eggs in the season of low prices and storing 
them in the tanks with a preservative [sodium silicate ), and placing them 
on the maiket in the winter season, thus reliering the scarcity which then 
exists. Thus the consumer w ould reap an advantage and the average price 
to farmers of eggs produced in the spring would incidentally increase. The 
system worked satisfactorily and gave good results. During IQ17 at least 
16,000 dozen eggs weie thus handled at three different points in the pro¬ 
vince. Each circle selected its own collector and managei and charged 4 
cents a dozen on the proceeds of sales for handling and marketing the eggs 
collected. The balance of the pioceeds was paid to the farmers after the 
eggs had been sold. This plan increased the spring prices from 5 cents to 
11 cents a dozen. The eggs were candled into the tanks, and candled out 
of the tanks into cases for consignment, and the circles could therefore 
guarantee their quality. * 

The provincial Department of Agriculture which organized this co¬ 
operative marketing of eggs assumed nc financial responsibility with re¬ 
gard to it. It agreed only to supply the market and help to organize the 
circles, all other work falling on the managers of the ciicles. 

The Organization of Quebec Province .—In Quebec the necessity o* 
better regulating egg production and methods of marketing was recognized 
at a meeting held at Macdonald College in 1916. 

A great impetus was given to the movement by the Quebec Farmers’ 
Experimental Union and the Quebec Cheesemakers’ Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Association, helped by the Poultry Division. Eggs are collected by 
the local agricultural co-operative associations of which there arc more than 
200 in the province. The} r are all stamped with a stamp furnished to mem 
bers for this purpose ; and they are sent from the local associations to the 
Central Co operative, otherwise the Cheesemakers’ Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion. As each egg bears a number it is easy to identify its producer who is 
paid according to the quality of his product. 

In addition to the local associations mentioned some egg circles have 
been foirned in the last few years in the eastern townships and the district 
of Shawville (Pontiacb Some of these circles also sell their eggs through 
the central association. Their members are not however obliged to stamp 
their eggs; and because it is therefore impossible to identify producers the 
circle receives, as a rule, an average price for each consignment instead of 
payment according to quality for each dozen eggs. 

The co-operative system of selling is as follows : 

(1) The eggs, stamped by the producer as stated, are delivered on a 
certain day of each week to the local secretary, or to a person designated by 
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the local association. Each egg bears its producer's number. If the pro¬ 
ducer live at some distance from the local consigning offce he may send his 
eggs directly to the headquarters of the central association. His eggs are 
numbered in any case. 

(2) All boxes of eggs received are sent to the city by the local secret¬ 
ary who receives a small remuneration for his work. 

(3) The eggs are graded on arrival. The proceeds of sales, less con¬ 
signment charges and 2 per cent., are returned to the local secretary, and 
distributed among the producers according to the quantity supplied by 
each of them. 

Progress of Co-operation in Ontario . —In Ontario the progress made 
in marketing eggs co-operatively has been most pronounced. In 1916, 3b 
circles reported 1,416 consignments of 382,808 dozen, representing in gloss 
value to the circles 8104,227.36. In 1917, 50 circles reported 1,605 con¬ 
signments of 542,853 dozen, representing in gross value 8209,857.31. 
These returns were for eggs only. The upward tendency is plainly con¬ 
tinuing. 

The Sitaatiotv in the West . —In the West the legislation as to market¬ 
ing eggs is administered by the Federal Dive Stock Branch, especially as 
regards inspection, and has resulted in a great improvement of methods. 
Here again history repeats itself. Among the eggs which first left the coun¬ 
try there were marked discrepancies of quality, and Western eggs acquired 
such a bad reputation that there was a tendency among Eastern dealers 
to venture no more with them. Under the system initiated by the Federal 
Live Stock Branch merchants are compelled to candle and grade their eggs 
before consigning them, all eggs are government inspected, and each case 
bears a government stamp. The percentage of eggs of low grade is now 
exceedingly small. 

Owing probably to more or less new ness of settlement and the distances 
that have to be covered, it has been found that the system of co-operative 
egg circles followed in the Eastern provinces i« not altogether applicable 
to the Western provinces. In this part of Canada other methods, wliich 
are developing the egg industry, have therefore been adopted. Those 
applied in Alberta are explained as follows by the Poultry Marketing Com¬ 
missioner of the province : 

“ 1st. The establishment by the two Departments of Agriculture, do¬ 
minion and. provincial, acting jointly, of a marketing service, situated in 
the two logical marketing centres of the pro\ ince, Calgary and Edmonton. 
The station in Calgary was established in the month of June 1917. It is 
proposed to open the Edmonton station early in the season of 1919. 

2nd. The marketing sendee to receive, candle and grade shipments 
from farmers and farmers' organizations, and to render a report as 
to grading of individual producers’ lots of eggs, if any, and the quantity 
of each of two general grades. 

‘f 3rd. Any farmers' organization to have the privilege of sending 
shipments of eggs to the marketing sendee. It is suggested to any inter¬ 
ested organizations that an egg marketing committee be formed, and that 
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all matters pertaining to the business of assembling eggs and making ship 
ments be assigned to this committee. 

“ The selection of a shipper, the settlement of his commission, and gen¬ 
eral oversight over the work at the local point, constitute the principal 
duties of the marketing committee. It is often thought preferable by the 
local organization to instruct its regular executive to undertake the neces¬ 
sary local arrangements and become responsible for the supervision of the 
work at the local point. ” 

The report of the central office of the marketing service shows that in 
the 1917 season farmers and farmers' organizations took advantage of the 
service at 23 points throughout the country, and 182 consignments of eggs 
were received and marketed, that is 450 cases of eggs or 13,326 dozen. 

The reports up to September show that in the 1918 season regular con¬ 
signments were received until that month from 65 points, in all 1,739 
consignments which included 4,286 cases of eggs or 128,580 dozen. 

DENMARK 

Tim GENE RAT, UNION OK CONSUMERS' CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN ic,r 6 
AND 1017 (1) 

In continuation of our earlier notes on consumers' co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in Denmark (2), we will show the most important results of the 
activity in 1916 and 1917 of the General Union of co-operative societies. 

On 31 December 1917, 1,574 associations, 01 almost the whole number 
of those in Denmark, belonged to the General Union. Their membership 
was 245,544. The few data which follow will show what has been the pro¬ 
gress of the movement since 1896. 

Theii reserve funds, which amounted to 350,000 crowns on 31 December 
1901 had reached 1,110,000 crowns on 31 December 1905 ; 2,775,000 crowns 
on 31 December 1910 ; 3,657,000 crowns on 31 December 1912 ; 4,276,000 
crowns on 31 December 1914; 4,583,000 crowns on 31 December 1915 ; 
5,666,000 crowns on 31 December 1916; 6,657,000 crowns on 31 Dec- 


ember 1917. 
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(1) Note sent b> mu* concopondent in Copenhagen, 
(3) See oiu i«sue tor Januaij ior 7 ,pat(e 17. 
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The General Union does not only trade but also exercises a considerable 
manufacturing activity. The following figures give an idea of its business 
in the two spheres. 

Commercial Activity. 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns) 




1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Depaitnnnt m 

colonial pio\ lsiont. . . 

. • 55 b 

59.1 

50.1 

38.5 

35 *' 

a ) 

manuiacturecl goods • 

. . 8.7 

7.2 

D«- 

1.9 

j.t 

» » 

edge-tool*-. 

72 

6.4 

5 .o 

4.2 

3 **" 

» 

aam. 

• • 3 -S 

4.3 

4 1 

2.7 

-* 

J 9 t 

timbei tiadc . . . . 

. . 0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0,2 

c. 

» 

heavy good 1 -. . . . 

. . 0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 

<>•3 

n * 

wine. 

• -i 1 ) 


0.6 

0.3 

( 

» * 

packing . 

. . 6.0 

69 

6 0 

6.0 

M 

» 1 

cycles. 

■ • -i 1 ) 

-I 1 ; 

0-3 

0.3 

< .2 


Total . 

. . 81.6 

84.5 

72 . i 

57.5 

52.2 


Manufacturing Activity. 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 




1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Coffee roasting . 

3.2 

3.4 

3.9 

2.8 

2.7 

Monufactuie of chocolate. 

■ i .3 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0 * 


of sugar. 

• 0 5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.; 

i 

of tobacco anrl cigars. . . 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.^ 

> 

of rope. 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

0, t 

A 

oi soap. 

2.0 

i .3 

1.1 

1.0 

c.p 

9 

oi chemical products . . . 

. 0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

<’.2 

9 

of knitted goods . 

. 0.3 

0.;, 

0.2 

0.2 

(*.2 

9 

nt margarine . 

• 3.5 

5-8 

6.1 

4-7 

3 - 

Spice mills. 


. 0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

o.t 

( .; 

Tea dcpaitment . 

. 0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

0,2 

Packing . . 


. 0.7 

I.X 

X.I 

0.8 

— 


Total . . 

. 14.9 

16.4 

15.0 

12,6 

9.8 

Wine dcpaitment. 

. 0,6 

0.7 

-(*) 

—l 2 ) 

~( 2 

Cycles 9 


. 0.8 

0.5 

-I s ) 

-< 2 ) 

— (*i 


Totals . . 

■ iG ,3 

17,6 

15.0 

12.6 

9.0 


It is seen that the figures in this table show the influence of the war, 
as do the profits which were 2,846,000 crowns in 1912; 3,048,000 crowns 
in 1913; 3,825,000 crowns in 1914; 5,005,000 crowns in 19x5; 7,079.000 

(i) See under “Manufacturing Activity”. — (2) See under “Trading Activity”. 
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crowns in 1916; and fell to 6,330,000 crowns in 1917. Of the sums stand¬ 
ing for purchases giving a right to a distribution of dividends the associa¬ 
tions belonging to the General Union received 5.5 per cent, in 1912, 5.5 
per cent, in 1913, 6 per cent, in 1914, 7 per cent, in 1915, 7 per cent, in 
1916 and 7 per cent, in 1917. 

We will conclude by reproducing the General Union s balance-sheet on 
1 January 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915 and 1914. 


General Union's Balance-Sheet . 

(in millions of crowns). 
ASSETS . 



1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

block of mu chan < list. 

I *.25 

13.14 

11.09 

7.35 

6.76 

Tn hand. 

0.13 

0.19 

0.10 

0.07 

0 06 

Furniture and imupniuit. 

0.00 

0.27 

0.33 

0.39 

0.29 

Real estate. 

528 

5*03 

4.90 

4.63 

4.20 

Various debtors. 

12.55 

12.31 

9.17 

8.30 

8.37 

Total . . . 

32.31 

30.9 L 

25.58 

20.74 

19.68 

. LI J BIUTIES. 

19x8 

1917 

19x6 

19x5 

1914 


— 

*— 



— 

Co-opeiative cocklie^’ account. .... 

1.00 

0.97 

0.93 

0.80 

0.78 

Rcbtrvt hind » . 

6.39 

5.67 

4.58 

4-27 

3.99 

Dividtndb » . 

0.22 

0.20 

0.23 

0.18 

0.15 

Creditors’ » . 

2.80 

2.40 

1.99 

2.31 

2.90 

Insurance against tall in prices .... 

0.57 

O.56 

0.57 

0.27 

0.20 

To be deducted hom value ol building*. 

4*50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.00 

Insurance account. 

0.60 

0.40 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

Renewal. 

1.00 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

0.50 

Insurance against disturbance oi busi- 
ness. 

0.50 

0.50 

0.30 

0.10 

_ 

I*oans on real estate. 

0.48 

1.01 

0.99 

1.00 

1.32 

Various credit. 

6.82 

7.28 

6.37 

3.81 

3.65 

Catried over irom previous year .... 

1.10 

0-37 

0.52 

0.04 

0.04 

Net balance. 

6.33 

7.08 

5.00 

3.83 

3.05 

Total . . . 

32.21 

30.01. 

25.53 

20.74 

19.68 


GERMANY. 

THE RAIFFEISEN SOCIETIES DURING 19x7.— In*cnuLoaal Co-operative BUlJm 
1 3 th year, No. 1. London, January 1919. 

t 

On 1 January 1919 the General Union of German Raiffeisen Societies 
consisted of 15 national and provincial unions, the Central Agricultural 
I/oan Bank with 14 branches, 4 goods departments, a printing and publish¬ 
ing department, 4 central banks of agricultural societies, the Provident 
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Union of Raiffeisen goods departments, the firm of Bierschenk Ltd, of Ham¬ 
burg (an agency of foreign trade), and the membeis of the unions, namely 
4,712 savings and loan societies which at the same time act as purchase and 
sale societies, 1,096 agricultural societies, and 16 membeis consisting of 
companies, associations, etc., or a total of 5>&54 members or 104 more 
than in the previous year. New enrolments numbered 137 and with¬ 
drawals from membership 33. 

Of all the societies the credit societies aie the most numerous. Other 
numerous classes are constituted by the societies for the sale of milk of which 
there are 307 and the electrical supply societies of which there are 332. 
There are also 83 co-operative purchase and sale societies, 47 distilleries, 
42 vintners’ societies, 79 threshing societies, 21 granary societies, 35 socie¬ 
ties for the sale of cattle, 17 potato drying societies, 16 consumers’ socie¬ 
ties, 15 lioise breeding societies. 

Silesia is the province which has the largest number of Raiffeisen so¬ 
cieties, namely 864. 

The Raiffeisen societies comprise one fifth of the German agricultural 
societies and quite three fifths oi the societies affiliated to the Imperial 
Union. Their membership gradually increased from 4,918 in 1907 to 
5,854 in 1917. 

The Central Agricultural Loan Bank increased its turnover from 
4,599,000,000 marks to 6,300,000,000 marks. 



Part I: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 

RECENT PROVISIONS FOR COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
THE ACCIDENTS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


sources : 

TESTO UNICO DELIA LEGGE PER GLIINFORTUNI DEGLI OPERAI SUL LAVORO APPROVATO CON R. 

Decreto 31 gennaio 1904, No 51 (Consolidated Text of Law as to the Accidents of Workmen 
dunng Work, approved by the Royal Decree of 31 Janvaiy 1904, No. 51). 

Decreto-legge luogotenenziale 23 agosto 1917 N. 1450, concernente prowedimenti 

PER L’ASSICURAZIONE OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO GLI INFORTUNI SUL LAVORO IN AGRICOLTURA. 

( Lieutenant's Decree-Law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, providing for Compulsory Insurance 
against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour). Gaxxetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Rome, 
No 218,14 September 1918. 

RELAZIONE AL PROGETTO PRESFNTATO ALLA CAMERA DEI DEFUTATI NELLA SEDUTA DEL 16 
OTTOBRE 1917 PER LA CONVERSIONE IN LEGGE DEL DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE SOPRA 
citato. { Report on a Bill submitted to the Chamber of Deputies at the Session of 16 October 
1917 for the Conversion mto a Law of the aforesaid Lieutenant's Decree). Camera del Depu- 
tdti, Atti parlamentari, No. 836. 

Decreto luogotenenziald 21 novembre 1918, N. 1889, che approva il regolamento 
per l’esecukionb del DECRETO-legge sopra citato {Lieutenant's Decree of 21 November 
1918, No. 1889, approving the Regulation for the Execution of the aforesaid Decree-Law). 
Gazxetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Itaha, Rome, No. 300, 21 December 1918. 

Decreto luogotenenziale 24 novembre 1918, N. 1800, circa gli infortuni sul lavoro 
in ygricoltura {Lieutenant's Decree, 24 November 1918, No. 1890, as to the Accidents 0} 
Agricultural Labour). Ibid. 

I/aS^ICURAZXONE OBBLIGATORU CONTRO GU INFORTUNI IN AGRTCOLTURA {Compulsory In$U~ 
tdncc against the Accidents of Agriculture) . Cassa Nazionale di As«icurazione per gl'Infor¬ 
tuni degli Operai$ulI*avoio, Rome, 1918. 

De Nava (Oiuseppe), Minister of Industry, Trade and t labour: I/assicurazione contio gli 
in fortuni in agricoltura {Insurance against the Accidents of Labour ). Speeches delivered 
in the Senate of Italy on 14,15 and 16 July 1917. Rome, Tipografiadel Senato,i 9 T 7 . 


By the decree-law No. 1450, dated 23 August 1917* & wish formula¬ 
ted by almost all the agricultural congresses held in recent years was ful¬ 
filled, for compulsory insurance against the accidents of agricultural la¬ 
bour was introduced into Italy. This important reform, the object of pro¬ 
longed study and of many Bills, fills one of the large gaps in Italian 


3 
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social legislation, in that, where provision for insurance against the acci¬ 
dents ot labour is concerned, it places agricultural labourers on a pai with 
industiial workers, who are undei the protection of the law (consolidated 
text; ol 31 January 1904, No. 5r. It affect- a mass ol quite nine million 
workers. It is therefore impoitant that we should describe it in ils essen¬ 
tial lines as these appear in the decree-law of 23 August 1917 and the ex¬ 
ecutive regulation issued on 21 November 1918. 

It must be premised that the problem of insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of agricultural labour in Italy was partially solved by the law w e have 
mentioned of 31 January 1904 as to the accidents ot industry, which law 
constituted the first step made in this branch of insurance. It did in fact 
provide for cei tain kinds of rural w ork, that is for those which invoh c d the 
gravest dangers, eithei on account of their character, or of their character 
added to the circumstance that more than five persons w'ere employed on 
them, or of the circumstance that machineiy was used to execute them. 
In confotmity with this principle there is an obligation to insuie agricul¬ 
tural labourers in the following cases ■ 

(a) w hen moic than five of them are employed on works of land drain¬ 
age, on w T orks necessary for the prevention of avalanches and the systema¬ 
tization of mountain basins, on tree felling 01 the thinning of woods, and the 
transport of felled timber to the ordinary depositories on the banks of 
rivers and torrents or in the vicinit) of cart roads, and on launching this 
deposited material on rivers and torrents (Article r, No. 2) ; 

(b) when more than five oi them are employed ontheinduvstriul w ork 
of olive-pi esses, cellars, winemaking, etc., in which machines not directly 
propelled by the workman who uses them are employed (Article 1, No 3) ; 

ft) when any number of them work on machines propelled by 
mechanical pow er or on the motors propelling such machines, the latter 
having an agricultural purpose (Article 1, No. |) ; 

(d) when they work on the guns and other apparatus used against 
hail (Article 1, No. 5). 

Thus the majority of agricultural labourers aie outside the guardian¬ 
ship of this law. The still limited use of machinery in agriculture, and the 
fact that in open-air work, such as is most of the work of agriculture, the 
employment of machines does not, according to this law, involve the obliga¬ 
tion tb insure unless these machines are propelled by mechanical pow’er, 
has had the consequence that while the workers employed on agriculture are 
much more numerous than those employed on industry, tlie number of the 
former who come within the scope of this law* is much less than that of the 
latter, so that “ with regard to the number of workers to be protected the 
extension of compulsory insurance to w'orks executed without employing 
machineiy was a much more urgent necessity in agriculture than in manu¬ 
facturing industry. ” 

Let us add that the theory, so often advanced, not only that the pur¬ 
suit of agriculture is less dangerous than that of industry, but also that the 
number of accidents in agriculture is so much less than that of accidents 
in industry that to provide for insurance against the former is not a matter 
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of mgeucy, is recognised to be entirely unfounded. Apart from the pio- 
gressive increases of tlic machinery used on farms, which noticeably in¬ 
creases the number ol accidents, numerous accidents are proved to occur 
which represent so 111am specific risks of agricultuie for w hich it is necessary 
to provide. The Italian government therefore considered it opportune to 
hasten tlii$ reform, for which public opinion is now prepared, suffering it 
to be governed, as will be seen. b\ the widest criteria. 


§ 1. The system of tnsi range. 


A fundamental and characteristic principle of the new system is that 
the labourers it affects find themselves insured as by right against accidents 
t hey incur by reason of their work. This principle completes the obliga¬ 
ti on to insure with a new element which is not found in the law as to the 
accidents oi industry and may be considered to represent an innovation 
even if foreign legislation be included in the range of our observation: 
the labourer is protected by the insurance in right of the simple fact that 
he is employed on agriculture 01 forestiy, independently of any special 
stipulation. Thus while on the one hand the full attainment of the law's 
object is guaranteed, the person on whom insurance is incumbent is, 
on the other hand, spare d all formalities relative to contracting for it — 
such as the withdrawal and renewal of policies the keeping of records of 
payments and admissions, the declaration of alterations which have 
occurred in the management and the general conduct of the enterprise — 
which formalities, while burdensome enough for contractors and industrial 
employers, would have been embarassing and sometimes almost impos¬ 
sible for owners and farmers of small holdings. 

Persons betw een the ages of nine and sevent3 T -five who are entitled 
to insurance are: (a) labourers casually and permanently employed on 
farms and m forests, whether men or women ; (b) landowners, metayers 
and rent-paying tenants, their wives, and their children whether legi¬ 
timate or otherwise, who habitually labour on their respective holdings— 
foundlings in a man’s regular guardianship are placed on a par with his 
children ; (c) foremen employed on farms or in woods who receive average 
daily wages, in kind and cash, not exceeding ten liras, the year being taken 
to have jon workiug days By foremen are meant all persons whose duty 
or interest it is to exorcise the function of directing or superintending 
work, even if they do not take a material part in it. 

As regards those classes of persons occupied by works of agriculture 
and forestry who were affected by the law of 31 J anuary 1904, No. 51, the 
-provisions of this law remain in force, for it is not desired to injure the la¬ 
bourers it protected and for whom it prided indemnities somewhat larger 
than those which it is possible to pay in making a first experiment of the 
new system. 

The age of the insured persons extends from nine to seventy-five 3 r ears 
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in consideration of the fact that in the country work is generally begun 
\ oung and ends in old age. 

As we will see no diffeience is made for sex or age except in relation 
to indemnities. Labourers may be permanent or casual and the method of 
payment is not determined. Moreover, if labour be habitually supplied, the 
fact that the labourer is a small owner, or a metayer , or a rent-paying tenant 
undei any one of very various contracts, does not affect his right to an in¬ 
demnity This right is, moreover, not limited to owners, metayers and rent¬ 
paying tenants themselves, but extends to their wives and children, legi¬ 
timate and illegitimate, and to foundlings. In fact the law affects com- 
prehensivelj' the whole labouring mass who habitually work with their 
hands. 

The insurance also embraces the students of institutions giving in¬ 
struction in agriculture and forestry, in so far as the} 7 do work of the afore¬ 
mentioned kinds, either for purposes of instruction exclusively or for prac¬ 
tical purposes, and also the members of co-operative societies managing 
farms and those participating in collective leases. The rise of co-operative 
societies of agricultural labour and collective leases, of which good examples 
already exist, fully justifies this extension of scope. The member of a co¬ 
operative society or the participator in a collective lease is individually 
neither a landowner nor a metayer nor an agricultural labourer. 
Relations with the proprietor of the soil are the business of the co-ope¬ 
rative or the collective leasing society, in its corporate capacity. In or¬ 
der to avoid ambiguity the members of these societies are therefore placed 
on a par with landowners, metayers and rent-paying tenants, and their 
wives and children are similarly insured. 

An important provision regards persons working with agricultural 
machines. It is provided that persons fully insured as above enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of insurance even if they meet with an accident while working with agri¬ 
cultural machine®, whether these machines are being used on their own 
land, or the land they hold for rent or on a produce-sharing system or by 
emphyteusis, or whether they are working on the land of others. This 
provision is evidently intended to encourage the employment of agricultural 
machinery ; it refers only to persons who use machinery on their own ac¬ 
count and not to those who use it for industrial purposes, and it does 
not affect the obligation to insure all persons employed on machinery under 
the law as to the accidents of industry. 

According to Article 2 of the decree-law enterprises of agriculture or 
forestry consist of enterprises for the cultivation of lands and woods and the 
u ork appurtenant to such cultivation, such as the care of plants, irrigation, 
the herding, breeding and management of animals, and the preparation, 
preservation, conversion and transport of the products of agriculture 
stockfarming and forestry. 

This article has therefore an extremely wide bearing. It comprises, 
in fact, not only the cultivation of land and woods but also accessory works 
of which some, such as stockbreeding and the preparation, preservation, 
conversion and transport of products, can be looked upon as ttue industries. 
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properly so called, connected with agriculture but having a notable indepen¬ 
dent importance. Poultryf arming, the keeping of silkworms, beekeeping 
and the like are specifically included. These activities aie, however, within 
the sphere of the insurance only if they are pursued on the land oi the 
farm or in the interest and on behalf of a farm. 

Works of forestry are taken to be all works of woodland cultivation, such 
as planting, sowing, pruning, the barking of trees, the extirpation of noxious 
plants. They include the felling and thinning of trees, their transpoit to 
the places of deposit on the banks ot rivers or torrents or near cart roads, 
and launching them from the depositories on the rivers or tonents w hen no 
more than five men on an average are habitually employed on this work. 
Charcoal-burning is also considered to be a work accessory to forestry. 

Having noticed the persons and the undertakings who are the object 
of the insurance, we will pass to the benefits which the law guarantees to 
labourers who are the victims erf accidents. 

It covers all cases of accidents due to violence and occurring in the 
course of work if they are the occasion of (i) death, (2) complete permanent 
disablement, (3) partial permanent disablement reducing working capacity 
by more than 15 per cent., (4) complete temporary disablement entailing ab¬ 
stinence from work for more than ten days up to a maximum of ninety day s. 

The benefits assured in the case of such accidents appear from the fol¬ 
lowing table : 

Table of Benefits for the Accidents of Agriculture. 


Age oi victim 


Fatal accidents: 

fiom 0 to 12 yu»is. 

» 12 * 3 *j » , •.. 

» r5 > 2 $ » . 

» J2 » 55 ». • • • 

» 5°) » 75 » .. 

Accidents producing complete permanent disnbhmeat: 

from y to is yi«ua. 

» 12 » 15 » . 

* 15 » 21 * . 

» » 55 » .. 

» 55 » 75 » . 

Accidents producing partial permanent disablement: 


Sex 


Male 

Female 

1 

Francs 

Francs 

500 

50 ‘> 

1,000 

750 

2,000 | 

1,000 


1,250 

1,500 ' 

1 

750 

M 

U 

c 

c 

1,000 

i,$oo 

1,200 

2,500 

1,500 

3,250 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 


The benefit fixed for cases of com¬ 
plete permanent disablement is 
reduced in proportion to tbe 
remaining capacity for work. 
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I'-c (/iWv (no hieing !tivpotar\ disabhmeni 

Daily benefit 

Male | Female 

- 

Francs 1 

Fran Cb 

Furu ij t*» 1* ye.tis? . 

0.50 

0.-0 

> 15 18 65 *. 

1.00 I 

0.75 

0=5 ) * . . 

0.7 5 | 

1 

O 

On 

1 

Widows who aie the heads of households are placed on a pai 

with men 


in so idr a 6 * regards the rate at which benefits are paid to them. 

To the benefit* fixed for ca*s of death and permanent disablement one 
tenth i-. added for the victim’s wife and tor each of hi* children under 
fifteen yeais of age until 30 pel cent, is leached. Thus for men between 
thiity and iortv-fu e years old who may, on the basis of the average for the 
kingdom, be presumed to have a wile and three children under fifteen, all 
living, the benefit payable may be 3,500 liras in case of death, 4,550 
liras in case of permanent disablement; and if the children under fifteen 
years of age number four these respective benefits may even leach the sums 
of 3,751* liras and 4,875 liras. 

The benefits are paid as capital; but they will be paid into the Cassa 
Nazi uncle di Pt'Oeidtn.o (National Thrift Bank) in order to be converted 
into annuities if the latter amount to at least 300 liras a year. 

With the introduction of fixed benefits the difficulty was overcome 
which depends 011 the fact that in the industry of agriculture and forestry 
true wages, propeilv so called, for which equivalent compensation can be 
paid, are not always received. 

The fixed benefits are based on the presumption of uniform average 
wages throughout the kiudgom, an easily admissible presumption since 
wages in the various districts do not in the agricultural industry show the 
same divergences as they do in the manufacturing industry. A rigid 
system of paying compensation in the various cases of accidents has not, 
however, been adopted, for, as has 1 >een seen, the benefits not only vary with 
the importance of the injury, but are affected by this and by other coeffici¬ 
ents which are mutually complementary and through which the presum¬ 
able total of the economic consequences of the accident are reached. 
These additional factors are the victim's age and the circumstances of 
his family. From this point of view the system determined for the case 
of the accidents of agriculture marks a progress on that followed in the case 
of industrial accidents. 

Finally, the decree-law most opportunely provides that the table re¬ 
produced is subject to revision at intervals of not less than two or more than 
five years. Although for the accidents with which we are concerned bene¬ 
fits are determined on a fixed scale, and are not made equal to wages as 
are those for the accidents of industry, yet since it must be their object to 
repair economic damages consequent on the accident, namely the total or 
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partial loss of the earnings w liicli previously accrued to the victim as a re¬ 
sult of his work, it is just that they should in some measure correspond to 
those earnings . heuce the convenience of a periodic revision. Since more¬ 
over earnings are not the same and do not vary in the same way in all parts 
of Italy, it is allowed that distinct tables be adopted for the various in¬ 
surance districts. 


§ 2. The technical and financial organization. 

The cost of the insurance is entirely chargeable to the ov ner, the ten¬ 
ant by emphyteusis or the usufructory of the land. For lands w liicli are 
let or granted in metayage or on another produce-sharing system the costs 
are chargeable to the owner, the tenant by emphyteusis or the usufructory, 
if the rent-paying tenant, metayer or other produce-sharing tenant habit¬ 
ually give his labour to the culti\ ation of the land. When this condition 
does not exist the owner, tenant by emphyteusis or usufructory will have the 
right to recover from the rent-paying tenant the full amount of the insur¬ 
ance contribution, and fiom the metayer or other produce-sharing tenant a 
quota of such contribution proportionate to the share of the produce of 
the land assigned to them, respectively, by the metayage or other produce¬ 
sharing contract. The rent-paying tenant or mitayer who has repaid the 
insurance contiibution has, in his turn, the right to recover it from the sub¬ 
tenant if the latter be not the direct cultivatoi. Whoever by directly or 
indirectly retaining wages causes the labourer to sustain the expense 
of insurance is punished by a fine not exceeding 4,000 liras. 

The insurance is financed b> the contributions of the persons indic¬ 
ated, paid as additional quotas of the Treasury tax on rural land. Such 
contributions are fixed, by a tariff which has 1.75 liras the hectare as its 
maximum limit, for every insurance district, in proportion to area, 
kinds of crops, the average amount of labour necessary to cultivation and 
the risk there may be of accidents. 

The territory of the kingdom is divided intoys districts which may com¬ 
prise one or more provinces, to which circondari of adjacent provinces may 
be aggregated by reason of similarity of agriculture or greater facilities 
of communication. In each chief town of a district a committee is instit¬ 
uted, and this must fix the insurance tariffs. It consists of an official of 
the land-survey office, an agricultural expert, two representatives of the 
insuring institution and two persons subject to the obligation to insure. 

The money needed for each year is determined for each district, tak¬ 
ing into account, principally, th 1 probable amount of the benefits which will 
be payable for accidents and expenses of management. The estimate 
of benefits must be made by calculating the average number of agricultural 
labourers needed for the work and the risk of accidents as shown by the 
results of previous years. The payments of contributors can be established 
either by “tariffs by area and crops ” (area of the properties, whether 
agricultural or woodland, and area of them under the several kinds of crops, 
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to be grouped as a rule, in not more than five categories) or by “ tariffs by 
taxes ” (land tax owed to the Treasury for small agricultural and forest 
holdings,). Special additional pieiniums can be fixed for lands on which 
subsidiary, complementary or accessory work is of notable importance 
so that they present a particular risk of accident 

When a year's balance-sheet is closed showing a deficit the min¬ 
istry invites the aforesaid committee to add a suitable increment 
to the payments of contributors ; and the ministry has likewise the 
powei to order a reduction of these payments when the balance-sheet 
is closed showing an excessive surplus. The tariffs must all be approved 
by the ministry, w T hich can thus introduce into it all the vacations thought 
to be necessarv or opportune. 


§ 3. Trii: INSURING INSTITUTIONS. 

The freedom to constitute insuring institutions is not recognized, al¬ 
though there is provision for it in the case of insurance against the accidents 
of industry properly so called. The insurance is afforded on an exclusive 
system by a single institution in each insurance district, and all pro¬ 
perties within the district concerned are automatically insured by such 
institution. 

The institutions admitted to practise compulsory insurance aie : the 
Cassa mzionalc di assicurazione per gVinfortuni degli opcKii sul laooro 
(National Insurance against the Accidents of Workmen during Work), 
the mutual societies, consortia, trade unions and other bodies which prac¬ 
tised insurance against the accidents of agricultural labour before 26 March 
1917 and which have been authorized to continue their activity, and the 
compulsory mutual societies. We will deal with them briefly. 

All farms and forest holdings subject to the obligation to insure — 
with the exceptions we will presently state — are temporarily insured by 
the above mentioned Cassa naziomle dt assicurazione per $ infort uni, a 
public body, founded by the law of 8 July 1883, No. 1 173, which possesses 
a vast organization and has remarkable technical competency where 
insurance against the accidents of agriculture is concerned. 

To ensure the autonomy of this branch c f insurance and the most com¬ 
plete power of controlling its practice, its management must be kept distinct 
from that of insurance against the accidents of industry and from all the 
other business of the Cassa najionale / and further within this branch of 
insurance the management for single districts must be separate. Two re¬ 
presentatives of landowners and fanners and two representatives of agiicul- 
tural labourers, nominated by their respective organizations, have the 
right to form part of the Higher Council of the Cassa nazionale, 

The institutions insuring against the accidents of agriculture before 
26 March 1917 — the date at which the bill relative to our subject was intro¬ 
duced—can, whether mutual societies, consortia or trade unions, be 
authoiized to continue their activity in determined zones bordering upon 
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one or more districts, and comprising the territories in which the institution 
concerned has been most active as regards the insured area, the number of 
its insurance contracts or the amount of the contributions it has received; 
but to obtain such an authorization the institutions must themselves pre¬ 
sent all the deeds and documents capable of proving that they have, 
exclusively or mainly, afforded insurance against the accidents of agri¬ 
cultural labour. They must further bring their rules into conformity with 
the provisions of the regulation and constitute the required managing 
committees which shall be formed of not less than nine or more than twelve 
members, of whom one third must be persons insured with these institu¬ 
tions and nominated by the competent agricultural labour organizations. 
Where agricultural organizations do not exist the ministry will make pro¬ 
vision after hearing the Higher Council of Labour on the subject 

Agricultural and forest holdings witliin the territory in which an 
institution is authorized to be active, as stated, are compulsorily insured 
by this institution, which can also afford the insurance prescribed by the 
law as to the accidents of industry. 

If at any time the authorized institution do not work regularly the min¬ 
istry may dissolve the management and nominate a royal commission, 
or may revoke the authorization granted. 

It is interesting to note which institutions have hitherto presented the 
conditions (1) qualifying them to apply for permission to piactise insurance 
against the accidents of agricultural labour. 

It does not appear that, among the numerous syndicates constituted 
for compulsory insurance against the accidents of industry, there is any one 
which has practised or is practising to a prevailing extent , as laid down by 
Article 5 of the decree-law, optional insurance against the accidents of 
agriculture. The possibility that one of them has practised such insurance 
within a determined zone, and will apply for recognition or authorization 
within such zone, is not however to be excluded. This question will al¬ 
most certainly be examined by the three powerful societies — the Assicu- 
ratrice italiana , the Societa Anonnno Infort uni and the Fondiaria, the’ var¬ 
ious branches of which have had a large development throughout Italy, 
and which, respectively since iqoj, i<k>5 and iqio, have afforded insurance 
against the accidents of agriculture. 

The following institutions present the conditions required by the law in 
order that they may apply foi authorization to insure against the accidents 
of agricultural labotii: the Unione interprovinciale ugricola t a limited liabil¬ 
ity co-operative society constituted at Cremona in 1907 and having in¬ 
surance of this kind as its exclusive object; and the following eight mutual 
societies, whose years of foundation we bracket after theii names — the 
Cassa Mutua of Vercelli (1902) ; the Cassa Mutua dei proprietai i di fondi 
rustioi in Toscana , having its office at Florence (1908) ; the Cassa Mutua 
Lombarda at Milan (1910) ; the Assicurazione mutua agricola pieniontese 
at Turin (1910) ; the Mutua Agraria Infortuni at Bologna (1910) ;the Cassa 


(1) Stein this connection BolLUino ddU i 4 uft 6 iMatton! r Tnx 3 u,Ko L 1-15 January njib 
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Miitua Rom amt at Rome (1914), founded on the initiative of the C omizio 
Agraru, the Terra Italica at Rome (1917) founded on the initiative of the 
Smdacato per Vassicurastone mithia degli oficrai contro gh infortuni fra 1 
taghalon d% boschi (Syndicate for the Mutual Insurance of Workmen against 
Accidents Occurring to Woodcutters) ; and Italia Agricola at Rome (1917) 
founded on the initiative of the Sindautto Itahano foi insurance against the 
accidents of industrial work. 

Where special conditions of place or other ciicumstances require it, 
the constitution ot mutual societies by the holdings within declared agricul¬ 
tural or foiest zones can be declared obligatory by loyal decree. These 
societies are instituted by a by-law issued by a provisional committee, 
formed of no more than eight persons chosen from those members of the 
Technical Committee ot Agriculture wlio are responsible for the obligatory 
payment of the insurance contribution ; and of them not 11101 e than four 
must represent the persons obliged to insure with the funds and the Iti¬ 
nerant Lecturers on Agriculture of the district. 

From what has been said it follows that the delicate pioblem of the 
insuring institution has been solved on a criterion derived from experience. 
Given the grave difficulties to which the action necessitated by the system 
of entrusting the management of insurance to those interested, grouped in 
mutual associations, would have given rise, it hat been thought well tempor¬ 
ality to entrust this management to the Cassa Naziunalc per gl* Infort uni sul 
Lai or0, which has adjusted its organization, already vast and complex, to 
this new duty. The temporaly arrangement should lead logically, as the 
Central Office ot the Senate observed, to the formation of an opinion on the 
merits of the method* followed by the Cassd Nazionale as compared with 
those of the other authorized bodies. All of them are therefore obliged to 
present to Parliament a complete report on the results they obtain, not lat¬ 
er than the end of the first five years after the decree-law conies into force. 


§ 4. Determination and payment or benefits. 

The manner in which the procedure for the payment of benefits 
has been regulated, with a view to guaranteeing the objective impartiality 
of decisions, has particulai characteristics. This matter is withdrawn from 
the competence of the insuring institutions and entrusted in the various 
districts to special committees (Comitati di liquidaziom) composed of a pre¬ 
sident, nominated by the insuring institution, a representative of the land- 
owners and farmers and a representative of the labourers, all chosen by the 
ministry on the nomination of the respective class organizations. This 
committee provides for the paj'ment of benefits in cases of death and of per¬ 
manent disablement, whether total or partial. Benefits for temporary 
disablement arc, on the other hand, paid by the offices of each insuring 
institution, in accordance with determined rules approved by the ministry. 

The payment of benefits for temporary disablement must be made not 
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later than the twentieth day after notice has been leceived of the accident 
and continued t\ en se\ en (lays,, being paid after they fall due 

Payments for permanent disablement must be made within eight days 
of the ascertainment of the accident; those for deaths within five days of 
the ascertainment by the ministry. 

The innovations introduced by the decree-law in the matter of the 
legal decision, w hen disputes arise as to benefits for accidents, are even more 
noteworthy. Experience has clearly shown the wisdom of assigning such 
disputes, on account of the nature of the interests they affect and their con¬ 
spicuously technical character, not like those concerned with industrial 
accidents to the ordinary magistracy, but to special tribunals whose 
constitution allow\s them to attain by a rapid procedure to exact and 
uniform conformity with the criteria formulated by the law. There 
has been instituted in each insurance district an arbitrating committee 
composed of five members, namely a judge of the law r -court, two unpaid 
health-officers ol the insuring institution, two representatives of the 
persons subject to the obligation to insure, and one representative of 
the insured persons. To this committee will belong the settlement of all 
disputes as to the light to the benefit guaranteed by the law- and as to the 
payment of the benefit and its assignment to those Inning a right to it. 

There is appeal from the decisions of the district committee, in the case 
of more important dispute-*, to a central committee instituted in Rome in 
the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Labour, presided o\ er by a counsel 
of the Court of Cassation, and constituted on the same principle as the di¬ 
strict committee except that two higher officials of the Ministries of Agri¬ 
culture and of Industry, Trade and Labour are added to it. From the 
decisions of this committee no appeal is allowed. 

To prevent the abuses encountered in the case of the accidents of indu¬ 
stry, no professional advocacy is admitted in the district arbitrating com¬ 
mittees and in the central committee The protection of interested 
persons can be entrusted to the proper Istitnti di patronato e di assistonza 
which were founded for the assistance* of labourers who were the victims 
of accidents and their heirs and assigns and which have been approved 
by the Ministry of Industry, Tiade and Labour Engagements to re¬ 
munerate third parties for any interest they have taken in payment of 
indemnities are declared null, with the exception ot engagements to the 
aforesaid I Midi when these have given their assistance either gratis 
or in return for fixed pa3 T tnent according to a special tariff. These 
Idituti are legally capable of taking all necessary 7 action for the attain¬ 
ment of their aims. 

The decree-law in question regulates, finally, another delicate point, 
namely the right to a revision of a benefit. This right is mainly restricted 
as in the existing law T providing for the accidents of industry, but it is bet¬ 
ter regulated and takes into account the inconveniences to which that law 
has given rise. Thus it has been found that, not infrequently, benefits have 
no sooner been paid than the beneficiaries hasten to apply to have them 
revised, alleging that their physical condition has deteriorated. Not a 
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few even repeat such an application several times over during the two years' 
interval fixed by the law, knowing well that the insuring institution often 
ends by granting the desired increase of indemnity rather than face the ex¬ 
penses of revision. It is therefore provided that the request fot a revision 
because of error in the first payment will be admitted only when the pay¬ 
ment itself has taken place by an agreement between the two parties, and 
that it can be presented only once. For the other case, that of a change in 
the workman's physical condition, it is established that a request lor a re¬ 
vision may be made only when a year has passed since the benefit has been 
paid, a certain period of time being necessary before such a physical change 
can show itself and can prove itself to be an effective and permanent re¬ 
duction of working capacity. The eventuality of further physical deter¬ 
ioration, which would necessitate successive revisions, is thus excluded or 
rendered improbable. In any case the request foi the revision must be 
made within tvv o years of the day of the accident, as is established by the law 
in force as to the accidents of workmen during their work. 


§ 5. The aoricui/torad organizations of khi*i/>yi*ks and wo 

The decree-law gives a large measure of representation to the two 
classes directly interested m its application, namely landowneis and 
farmers and labourers. As has been seen they are represented according 
to special rules for election and special methods of nomination, on the 
following: 

(1) The tariffs committee — two persons subject to the obligation to 
insure and chosen from the landowners, metayers or rent-paying tenants 
of the district form part of it; 

(2) The committee for the payment of benefits includes one represen¬ 
tative of the farmers and one of the labourers ; 

\\) The higher council of the Cassa yazwnale de^VInforlttni includes 
two representatives ot the farmers and two of the labourers , 

(4) The managing boards of the authorized institutions are made 
up as to two thirds of representatives of the farmeis, as to one third of 
representatives of the labourers : 

(5) The district arbitrating committees include one representative 
of the fanners and one of the labourers ; 

(b) The central arbitrating committee includes one lepresentative oi 
the persons subject to the obligation to insure and one represents th e of the 
insured persons. 

Thus in all departments of activity and in all the more important or¬ 
gans there are representatives of the two parties, and this suffices to inspire 
both with a sense of security as regards the equitable execution of the law 

The representatives of landowners and of labourers in the bodies w T e 
have mentioned are nominated by a vote of the employeis' or labourers' 
organizations. To each employers' organization a vote is assigned for every 
three hectares within the association's competence, the maximum being 
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ten votes and the minimum one ; and to each labourers 1 organization one 
vote is assigned for every fifty members, the maximum being ten and the 
minimum one vote. 

The agricultural employers* and labourers* organizations called upon 
to nominate their respective representatives are for each district entered 
in an ad hoc list. For such entry it is requisite : (1) that they have existed 
and been effectively active for at least two years ; (2) that they be composed, 
in the case of employers’ associations, only of persons belonging to the class 
of landowners, rent-paying tenants or, in general, of men working farms or 
forest holdings, in the case of labourers* assodatons of labourers employed 
on agricultural or forest holdings ; (3) that their regulations and the ful¬ 
filment of their programme do not restrict the individual, religious or pol¬ 
itical liberty of their members ; (4) that they do not have the character of 
institutions of patronage or philanthropy; that they be supplied with reg¬ 
ular annual receipts formed by the quotas paid by effective members and 
constituting on an average at least four fifths of their total annual receipts ; 

(6) that they be managed by boards composed of effective members; 

(7) that they balance their accounts regularly and annually. 

The regulation establishes rules for drawing up the lists of organizations 
admitted to participate in the nomination of representatives and in the 
procedure for such nomination. 


§ 6. Tiie cost or the insurance. 

One of the most interesting enquiries is that into the cost of the insur¬ 
ance. According to calculations made by the Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Labour (1), the sum required for the insurance, that is the sum which 
should constitute the total charge on agricultural and forest land in Italy 
in 1919 for insurance, is 15,013,098 liras, distributed as follows among 
districts: 

1,831,010 liras 

304J74 » 

1,720,688 » 

1,729,140 » 

1,258,450 > 

1,114,86.4 » 

555**45 * 

361,069 » 

Carried forward , . . 8,874,740 


Piedmont. 
Liguria . . 
Lombardy 
\ etielia. 
Emilia . 
Tuscany 
Marche . 
Umbria. 


(1) See the oirculai oi 2 * September 1 <ji b of this ministry (General Duection ol Labour and 
Social Thrift) to the financial offices and taxing agencies, which contains instructions tor the 
compilation of rolls of contributors to compulsov insurance against the accidents oi agxi- 
tuitrre. 
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Brought forwrd. . . . ^* ,s 7 b 7 -l 0 


Latium . 

Abiuzzi and Molise 
Campania . . . . 

Apulia. 

Basilicata . . . . 

Culabiia. 

Sicily. 

Sardinia. 


+JI..WO liia- 
7 f, V> ( ' f ) ’ 

I 47 r) o 7 0 » 

<153.493 > 

2 f >^,()|2 i 

733. 2 J 2 " 

1,361,221 
430.6.5-? » 


Total . . . T5,oi3,oQ(S » 


* 

The sum required, as stated, must b<. distributed among all the pioper- 
ties of the province entered on the land taxation rolls. 

From calculations of the same ministry it appears that tlie sum re¬ 
quired for insurance which falls as a charge on one hectare of land ranges 
from a minimum of 0.75 lira (province of Naples) to a maximum of 5.66 liras 
(province of Campobasso), as follows: 

Province in which the sum thus falling on one hectaie of agricultural 
or forest land is calculated to be less than a lira — Naples (0.75 lira). 

Provinces in which it is between 1 and 2 liras : Ciunona (1.04) Rome 
(1.08), Mantua (1.11) Milan (1.25), Perugia (1.32), Macerata (1.37), Mo¬ 
dena (1.48), Verona (1.51), Reggio Emilia (1.52), Brescia (1.59), Pesaro 
andUrbino (1.82), Cuneo (1.S3). Ancona (1.01), Turin (1.93), Vicenza (1.93). 

Provinces in which it is between 2 and 3 liras : Ascoli Piceno (2. 05), 
Palenno (2.07), Padua (2.10), Cagliari (2.25), Piacenza (2,27), Avellino 
(2.46), Bergamo (2.47), Benevento (247), Syracuse (2.(4), Girgenti (2.72). 
Caserta (2.74), Como (2.76), Foggia (2.80), Livorno (2**85), Lecce (2.87), 
Caltanissetta (2.89), Bari (2.89), Catania (2.qr), Massa and Carrara (2.92), 
Pisa (3). 

Pro\ inces in which it is between 3 and 4 liras : Florence (3.02), Arezzo 
(3.07), Siena (3.08), Parma (3.08), Treviso (3.10), Lucca (3.13), Sassari 
(3.14), Trapani (3.40), Rovigo (3.43), Potenza (3.51), Messina (3.5b), Ca- 
tanzaro (3.91) Grosseto (3.92), Aquila (3.96). ^ 

Provinces in which it is between 4 and 5 liras : Salerno (4.36), Reggio 
Calabria (4.54), Teramo (4.70), Venice (4.80). 

Provinces in which it is more than 5 liras the hectare : Cliieti (5.12), 
Cosenza (5.22), Campobasso (5.66), 

The total charge thus falling on landed property is not heavy, and for 
single properties it is negligible as compared with other items of farming 
costs. 


Such are the general lines of the new Italian law providing for the acci¬ 
dents of agriculture. It does not contain a final answer to all the various 
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and delicate questions which make up the problem of the insurance of agri¬ 
cultural lalwurers. On the contrary, the intention has been to give an 
essentially experimental character to the measure; and it is provided that 
within five years ol the date at which it comes into force a report on the 
results obtained by applying it, together with proposals for amendments 
which may seem advisable, will be presented to Parliament by the care 
of the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Labour. It will thus be possible 
to make the whole system of this insurance adequate to the needs which 
may be made apparent by the actual results of its working. 



Part III: Credit 


CANADA. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL CREDIT. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE : 

The AgriCctltur vl G\zi tie of Canada. Ottawa, August 1918. 


The question of rural credit has attracted much attention in Canada in 
recent years. A number of Acts bearing on it have been passed by the 
different provincial legislatures, and most of them have been successfully 
applied. The Federal Department of Agriculture has brought together in 
the Agricultural Gazette of Canada a series of notices showing the present 
state of rural credit in each province. On the basis of these we will briefly 
show how rrnal credit is organized and how it has developed in the various 
provinces. 


§ I. RrSAL CREDIT IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The legislature of Nova Scotia passed in 1912 an Act for the Encour¬ 
agement of Settlers on Farm Lands with the object of affording means and 
encouragement to settlers to buy farm holdings for themselves. The pri¬ 
mary intention was to serve newcomers, but the benefits of the measure 
have been available for farmers born in the province who have wished to 
buy land or to effect improvements on their farms. 

By the terms of the Act the government does not giant money direct¬ 
ly to the applicant for a loan. Arrangements have been made with an esta¬ 
blished lending company which advances to the farmer 40 per cent, of 
the appraised value of the property he wishes to buy or improve. In ap¬ 
proved cases and to thoroughly experienced farmers the government guar¬ 
antees, if necessary, an additional advance of 40 per cent., makin g the com¬ 
pany’s total advance 80 per cent. The applicant must possess cash to the 
value of at least 20 per cent, of the value of the farm, in addition to what 
he requires for house furnishing, stock, implements, and the maintenance 
of himself and his family. The lending company takes a mortgage on 
the property. 
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A farmer who wishes for an advance under this Act applies to the 
Department of Industries and Immigration. His property or the property 
he wishes to buy is then inspected and a value placed on it by this depart¬ 
ment's farm inspector, and it is also inspected and valued by the land 
valuer of the lending company. 

Farms on which loans arc granted are inspected from time to time by 
the inspectoi of the department who is empowered to issue instructions for 
the guidance of the borrower. The mortgagee must manure and manage 
and generally farm his land in an efficient mannei and follow such methods 
of husbandry as will keep the land in a good state. He must repair and 
keep in repair all the buildings, fences, hedges and w alls on the farm and 
must not allow any noxious weeds to lun to seed. He must keep his farm 
well and properly stocked, and, so far as is possible, all hay, grain and root 
crops on the farm must be consumed by the stock on it. In the event of 
his selling any of these products the farmer must return to the land either 
barnyard manure or commercial fertilizer of a value equal to two thirds of 
the value as manure of the products sold. 

The mortgage makes repayments by the amortization method. The 
moitgages negotiated by the Department of Industries and Immigration 
are for a definite number of years, agreed upon, but may be paid off at any 
time during that period. The company cannot, however, call in a mortgage 
until the end of the term, provided the borrower pay his instalments with 
reasonable promptness. It may be difficult for a man to pay much on 
account of principal during the first years of his tenure of a farm. This 
fact is taken into consideration : in ordei to help the farmer to establish 
himself well the government and lending company may agree to a release 
of payments for a period not exceeding five years. 

Altogether 187 applications for advances have been made and 70 of 
them have been granted. To secure its loans the lending company has 
taken mortgages on buildings valued at 894,850 and on 11,079 acres of 
land valued at 8121,658. The total loans granted amounted to $129,765, 
of which sum the government guaranteed S 56,825. The total valuation of 
the property given as security was 8216,508. Applications were rejected 
for vaiious leasous including defective title, insufficient security and unfit¬ 
ness of the applicant. The tet ms of the mortgages ranged from six to fifteen 
years, and interest on them from 6 to 7 per cent, according to the condi¬ 
tion of the money market. The purposes for which loans were granted in¬ 
cluded not only the purchase of land but also drainage, the clearing of ad¬ 
ditional land, the purchase of stock atid implements, the erection of suit¬ 
able fencing and outbuildings, and other improvements. 


§ 2. Rural credit in new Brunswick. 

The yearly deciease in the rural population, the large number of aban¬ 
doned or semi-abandoned farms, the steady increase in the importation of 
foodstuffs, and the insistent call for capital by men willing to till the soil 
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induced the government to pass the Act to Encourage the Settlement of 
Farm Lands. This provides for a bond issue and foi the appointment of 
a board of three to administer the fund, choose farms for purchase, and re¬ 
sell them to bona fide settlers. All transactions are in the name of the 
board. 

A bond issue of Xioo,ooo was made to run for a period of twenty 
years ; Xg,ooo aie set aside yearly from the current revenues to meet the 
principal when it falls due. Farms can be bought by the board and resold 
at cost upon the following conditions: " Twenty-five per centum of the pur 
chase money, if the price being paid foi the property is less than one thous¬ 
and dollars, but, if in excess of that sum, then an initial payment of thirty- 
five per cent., to be paid when possession is given to the purchaser, and the 
balance, with interest at five per cent, thereon, at such stated periods as 
the said board may agree upon with the purcliavser ; the final payment to 
be made at a date not exceeding ten years from the date of the agreement 
to purchase, except that in special cases an extension of two years may be 
given by unanimous consent of the board. *’ 

Farms suitable for settlement with every obtainable detail concerning 
them are catalogued, and anyone who has no preference with regard to 
situation is helped to make his choice. As soon as a settler decides upon a 
property the inspector, who is a member of the board, inspects it carefully, 
and reports on it to the board, with a recommendation as to value, etc. If 
the report be satisfactory the property is bought by the board and resold to 
the settler on the terms laid down in the Act. The board retains the title- 
deed and the purchaser holds a deed of agreement granted by the board, 
until the purchaser has paid by yearly instalments the debt he has in¬ 
curred, when a transfer of the property is made. 

Many young men m the province wish to secure properties near their 
relatives. In such cases they may choose the nearest vacant farm suitable 
to their purpose and apply to the board for assistance. The regular pro¬ 
cedure is followed and mchmenare nearly always helped. Large numbers 
of them would otherwise move to other parts. 

Incoming settlers who deal with ihe board are protected from buying 
land on which to settle in out-of-the-way places. Many districts in which 
there once was a good number of settlers have been abandoned because of 
their unsuitability to agriculture or lack of means of transport, or because the 
industry incidental to lumbering or mining has ceased to exist on them. 
The urgent reed for foodstuffs induced many persons to clear and cultivate 
land near such points. Speculation in land is also eliminated. The early 
settlers cleared much high and very rolling land which should have 
remained under timber — such farms should be left vacant and re¬ 
forested. 

Should any purchaser fail to make the agreed payments the board may 
dispossess him and arrange for another settler. When, however, such failure 
is due to unfavourable circumstances the defaulter receives all considera¬ 
tion and assistance. But when it appears to be the result of wilful 
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negligence or endeavour to defraud, the farm is immediately taken ovei 
by the board. 

The Act was passed in 1912. Since this date 345 farms have be^n 
bought and 333 have been resold for .$ 275,644, which sum also represents 
the purchase price. The purchasers have repaid $130,600.74 by instal¬ 
ments. In nearly every case the loan assists the purchase of the land. 


§ 3. Rural, credit in ouebec. 

Although as yet there are, properly speaking, no rural credit associa¬ 
tions like those of the west in the province of Quebec, there are a large 
number of Caisses Populates (credit banks) which are real institutions of 
savings and credit and open to the agricultuial and manufacturing 
classes. 

Such banks were organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
(Revised Statutes, Quebec, 1909, amended by 1 Geo. V, 2nd session, and 
5 Geo. V). 

The object of association is defined as follows by th( statute : 

4 4 The object of the association shall be to study, protect and defend the 
economic interests of the labouring classes. For that purpose it may buy 
for resale to the associates only, such articles as are necessary for the sup¬ 
port of life, or for the works of their industry; open up credits for them and 
make loans to them, establish w orks in common for the associates, or allow 
them to devote themselves to processes of production, and to sell the pro¬ 
ducts thereof, either collectively or individually. ” 

No one but the members can do business with the association, The 
shares must not be less than a dollar each: usually they are S5. There is a 
limit to the number of shares which may be bought by a shareholder but # 
this number is considerable. 

Not a cent is contributed to the funds of these banks b> any muni¬ 
cipal council or by government. 

The loans aie made on the security of a first mortgage when the 
amount is considerable, or on a promissory note when it is comparatively 
small. Repayments of capital and interest are made monthly. 

Profits are divided between the shareholders in the form of a divid¬ 
end at the end of the association s year, at least 10 per cent, of the total 
amount of profits being first deducted to make a collective credit to cover 
possible losses. Dividends paid to shareholders vary from 3% to 7 per 
cent of the capital they have subscribed ; and the interest paid to depos¬ 
itors from 3 to 4 per cent, of their savings. 

Since 1915 these banks have been obliged to prepare at the end of the 
fiscal year a statement in three copies of their operations: one copy is hand¬ 
led to the secretary of the province and one to the office of the clerk or 
of the secretary-treasurer of the municipality, while the third is kept in the 
office of the association. The correctness of these statements is certified 
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under oath by the manager before a justice of the peace, and this is the 
extent of the supervision exercised by the government. 

The following figtues regaiding the popular banks refer to 191O : 


Number of banks reporting. 94 ( x ) 

Number of members. 25,028 

Number of depositors . 

Number of loans agreed to. 11,200 

Amount of loans made. Si,641,258 

Total profits accumulated. 8 100,945 


In 1916 the operations of the banks amounted to $5,534,246.44, 
divided as follows among receipts and expenditure : 


Receipts . 

Cash in hand on first day of year.$ 326,176.09 

Social capital. 118,195.56 

Admission taxes. 3,088.68 

Savings. 3*543462.76 

Doans postponed. 1,423,445.01 

Profits. 119,878.34 

% 5 * 534 * 246.44 

Expenditure . 

Share capital paid up.$ 61,733.40 

Savings refunded. 3,142,982.14 

Doans outstanding. 1,771,247.38 

General expenditure. 16,230.06 

Dividends. 31*562.50 

Interest on savings. 32,026.50 

Cash in hand on last day of year. 478,464 46 


$ 5,534,246.44 

In the previous year the transactions of the banks amounted to 
$4,490,953.41, so that the increase was $1,043,293.03 in 1916. This is 
condusive evidence of the development and usefulness of these financial 
institutions. 

Out of Ti'20i loans made during 1916 of amounts mostly under 
$1,000 the loans of sums between $100 and $200 were most numerous. 


(x) In xqx6 six caisses populates did not report. 
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There were 579 loans between $5 and $10 in amount, 725 between $20 
and $25; 875 between $40 and 850; 1,620 between $100 and $200; 
118 between $500 and $600, and 85 between $900 and 81000. 

Out of the 100 banks existing in 1916, 19 were in the cities — 4 of 
them in Montreal and 5 in Quebec — and 81 in the towns A few others 
were established in 1917 


§ 4. Rural credit in oniario. 

The provincial legislature of Ontario passed during its 1916 session an 
Act authorizing loans to settlers in the northern and north-western district 
of the province. 

The maximum amount which may be lent to any settler was fixed at 
$500, interest to be at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, and terms and 
conditions as the Loan Commissioner might think proper. 

Any loan made is registered against the land, in the Department of 
Lands, Forest and Mines in the case of unpatented lands, and in the Pro¬ 
perty Registry or Land Titles Office in the case of patented lands. It 
constitutes a lien on the laud. 

Settlers desiring to obtain a loan should call on the Crown Lands 
Agent of theii district, at whose office they can fill up an application form, 
giving details as to the situation of the lot in question, the amount of the 
loan they want, the period for w hich they want it, and the proposed terms 
of repayment. Interest is payable annually. Full information must be 
given as to the purpose for which the loan is required; for the intention of 
the government is to help legitimate settlers to make further improvements 
— erect buildings, buy live stock and farm implements, clear land, etc. — 
and it is a condition of the granting of the loans that the money be spent 
on the specific puipose set out in the application unless the Loan Commis¬ 
sioner give his consent in writing to any change in this purpose. 

The application foim also provides for detailed information as to 
the number of acres of land cullivated, the number ready for cultivation, 
the number on which timber has been chopped or burnt, the total number 
of acres of arable land and of standing timber, the class or kind of the timber, 
the dimens ions and material of buildings, and the amount of the live stock 
and farming implements held. 

The total sum lent on the conditions thus outlined up to 31 October 
1917 was $300,000 ; the number of loans made was 1,167 and the average 
amount of a loan $257. The applications were for loans ranging in amount 
from $50 to $500. 

In 1917 the Farm Loan Act was passed. This measure authorizes 
the provincial treasurer to lend money to a township corporation against 
debentures of the township, and thus to enable the corporation to make 
loans to farmers, principally for the purpose of permanent improvements. 
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§ 5. Rural credit in Manitoba. 

In this review we have already twice noticed (1) the success which 
ha* attended the application of the Rural Credits Act, passed by the Mani¬ 
toba legislature in 1917. We will now give some moie detailed informa¬ 
tion as to this Act. 

It provides for the organization by Manitoba farmers of Rural Credit 
Societies, which enable their individual shareholders to obtain short¬ 
term loans for the purpose of carrying on or extending their fanning opera¬ 
tions. The security for a loan is the crops produced by use of the mone} 
lent or the live stock or machinery bought therewith. The money is lent 
by the bank to the societies at 6 per cent and the individual borrower is 
charged 7 per cent , the difference going to pay the expenses of the society 
and increase the guaiantee fund. 

Each member of a society must take stock up to the amount ol $ 100 
and his liability is limited to that amount. The provincial government 
takes an amount oi stock equal to half that subscribed by the members of 
the society, and the municipality within the boundaries of which the mem¬ 
bers of the society live and farm also takes this amount of stock. The pro¬ 
ceeds of this stock form a guarantee fund which is the basis for credit, and 
the society will be enabled to secure credits for individual members amount¬ 
ing to many times the total amount of the subscribed stock. It is provided 
that the municipal subscription need not be in actual cash but may be in 
bonds of the municipality. With a capital of $10,000 accruing from the 
subscriptions of 8100 each of fifty farmers, and from half the amount of 
these subscriptions subscribed both by the provincial government and by 
the municipality, the society becoming responsible for each loan made to its 
members, it is calculated that loans totalling at least $100,000 could be 
secured from the bank or banks with which it is arranged that the society 
do business. 

The Act provides that when at least fifteen farmers in any district have 
decided to organize a Rural Credit Society, they shall apply by petition to 
the provincial secretary for permission to be incorporated. The government 
will then appoint an officer to act as secretary and treasurer of the society 
until its organization has been completed and a permanent secretary and 
treasurer can be appointed. No society can begin business until it has re¬ 
ceived subscriptions from not less than fifty persons who are actually en¬ 
gaged in farming or have agreed to engage within one year in farming ope¬ 
rations, and these must subscribe for stock to the amount of not less 
than 85,000 of which not less than 10 per cent, must be paid up. When 
the organization of the society is complete the management is vested in a 
board of nine directors, of whom three are elected by the members of the 
society, three are named by the municipality and three are appointed by 

(1) See jut issues for September 1918, page 720, aad Novetnbei - December 19x8, 
page 908 
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the government of Manitoba. The last-named must include a graduate 
in agriculture who becomes government supervisor of agriculture in the di¬ 
strict. One of the directors is to act as secretary and must be a capable 
accountant. He will be the only officer paid by the society. The Act 
provides that the loans shall be for the purchase of seed, fodder or other sup¬ 
plies, of implements or machinery, and of live stock, and for payment of 
the cost of carrying on farming, ranching and other like operations and of 
preparing land for cultivation. 

The Credit Society is also authorized to act as agent for its members 
in buying supplies and selling pioducts, and it may take steps to promote 
co-operation for the improvement of the conditions of farm life and to ex¬ 
tend the scope of the societ} 's activities to include all residents in the 
district. 

Notes covering loans will mature not later than 31 December of the 
year in which the loans are made. If the loans cannot reasonably be 
realized by that date they may be renewed. 

All municipal, provincial or school buildings may be used by any 
society for any meeting, free of charge. 


§ 6. Rural credit in alberta. 

Three Acts were passed in 1917 to secure funds for agricultural purposes. 
The first is called " An Act to encourage the increased raising of stock in 
the province of Alberta ” and commonly known as the “ Cow Bill'. It 
is administered under the Live Stock Commissioner’s office. It provide^ 
for the establishing of co-operative borrowing associations of five or more 
farmers, each of whom may borrow amounts up to a maximum of $500 
in order to buy stock, the amount borrowed and the stock purchased being 
subject to the approval of the commissioner. The stock must consist of 
cows and heifers but provision is made for the joint purchase of registered 
bulls. A dollar fee is collected from each member for every 8100 he bor¬ 
rows. The interest must not exceed 6 per cent. The money is obtained 
from the banks and repayment is guaranteed by the government. The sale 
of stock and its offspring is subject to the approval of the commissioner. 
No female stock may be sold. A loan is for a period of five years but may 
be repaid during that time. The government guaranteed over half a mil¬ 
lion dollars to 1200 borrowers under this Act in 1917. 

The second Act is called “ An Act respecting co-operative credit 
It authorizes the formation of co-operative credit societies to lend money 
on joint municipal and, government guarantee. Such a credit association 
has eight directors, four named by the orgnization’s meeting, two by the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Coundl and two by the municipality giving the 
guarantee. The purposes for which money is lent by a society include the 
following: 

“ (a) To procure short term loans for its members for paying the cost 
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of farming operations of all kinds and increasing the production of farm 
products and particularly for the following purposes : 

' (i) The purchase of seed, feed and other farm supplies , 

“ (2) The purchase of implements and machinery ; 

‘ ’ (3) The purchase of cows, horses, sheep and other live stock ; 

" (4) The payment oi the cost of carrying on any farming, ranching 
stock-raising, dairying or other like operations; 

“ (51 The payment of the cost of preparing for cultivation. 

“ (b) To act as agent for the members in purchasing goods, chattels, 
effects, stock, grain, coal, wood, lumber, merchandise, or any other article 
or commodity require d by subscribers and in selling any products produced 
by subscribers; 

“ (c) To promote co-operation among its members for the improve¬ 
ment of conditions of faim life. ” 

The third Act is called “ An Act to foster and encourage agricultural 
development by means of standard forms of investment upon farm mort¬ 
gages and the equalization oi rates of interest. ” It enables the holders of 
land to secure through the government long-teim loans at low rates of 
interest and extending over a period of thirty years, repayments being made 
annually on the amortization plan. This Act is administered by the Com¬ 
missioner of Farm I,oans and a body called the Alberta Farm Loan Board. 
For the present it is practically dormant and will continue so until the re¬ 
turn of peace conditions. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


UNITED STATES, 

FARM 1,0 VNS MADF BY FKDKRAT, I,ttDD YS T KS UP TO DEOAtBI Rkji< — The 
Fcononnc Waitl, New Yoik, 25 Ja>niaiy igm. 

On i January 1919 the grand total of all the mortgage loans concluded 
by the Land Banks since the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan sys¬ 
tem was 8157,020,751. The applications for loans had however been for 
a far larger sum, namely §425,741,722, and had numbered 167,966. In 
December 1918 the number of applications was 5,672 and they were for 
$19,199,6x3 : in that month 4,251 loans amounting to §15,0x4,773 were 
approved 

The following table shows the amount of money lent by the several 
Federal Land Banks during the twenty-one months which ended on 31 
December 1918: 

Land Bank: 


Spokane . 

s 

^4.531.715 

St Paul . 


•^> 555 . 4 °° 

Omaha. 

> 

16,859,640 

Wichita. 

)) 

16,358,100 

Houston. 

n 

15,202,546 

New Orleans. 

0 

11,356,915 

St. Louis . .. 

» 

10,829,450 

Louisville. 


10,111,000 

Berkeley. 


9.573.600 

Columbia, S. C. 

> 

7.795.850 

Baltimore. 

n 

6,129,450 

Springfield, Mass. 

A 

5.681,045 

Total.... 

K 

157,020,751 


The fact that farmers who borrow from the Land Banks meet their 
obligations punctually is proved by a statement that of the §4,644,000 due 
up to 1 January 1919 as interest and amortization payments on outstanding 
mortgage loans, only $83,000 or 1.8 per cent, hud not been paid on the 
right date, and only $11,000 were more than ninety days overdue. 
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SPAIN. 

THE PROBLEM OF FORESTRY AND OFFICIAL ACTION. 


OFFICIAL, SOURCES: 

I,EY RETATIVV V LA CONS* RV VCION Y FOMENTO D LV RIQUEZ\ FOREST'L(M7f> (l 9 to the Conser¬ 
vation an 11 input emeiit of Forest Wealth ) Cat eta de Madrid Madrid, July 1918 

Reclamento de la ley sobrf la consbrvacion y fomknto de l\ rique/a forestal {Regu¬ 
lation as to the Law on the Conservation and Imp!ovement of Fnn st Wealth). Gaceta de 
Madrid. Madrid, ;% Septembei i<)i8. 

Real dpcreto autoriz\ndo al Ministro de Fomi nto p'ra qud presente un proyecto 
de ley relativo al fomtnto de l v RIQUE7 A forestyl Di FsP ajNta ( Royal Decree author 
ising tie Minister of Fomento to presort a Bill as to the Imtnovencni of the Forest Wealth 
oi Spain) Gaceta de Madrid Madrid, 18 JuH K)i8 

IyEY DI"PONIETSTDO SE CONSIDERLN COMO DE INTERNS OF''JER\L Y DE UJILIDAD PtiB‘ACA, ADE 
MiS D 1 LOS CATALOG ADOS, LOS MONTES Y TERRENOS QUE DEBAN REPO liL ARSE FORES1AL- 
MENTK. SIEMPRE QUE SE HALLEN EN UNO DE LOS CASOS QUE ESIY IEY EXPRESA {Law plO~ 

viding that in addition to those already registered as such , woods and lands which are 
to be reforested shall, in ceitam stated casts, be '•onsidch'd to bo i gait nil irtertst and 
public usefulness), Gactta de Madrid, Marti id, 26 June 1918. 

I^eyde montes Dr 2 \ dl M'YO d> 1863 f l aw ot 2 1 d/.tv 1863 ns to Wow/s) Gaceta clc Madiid. 
Madrid, 28 May l^h** 

Anuyrio LSrvDfsTico Dr ICspaRi*. Afto III ii)i(\ Mmi'.tuiode Instiueeion puHiea > Bellas 
Art e* {Statistical Ytaibook of Spam yd year, 1916 Ministry ot Public RducJ, turn and 
the Fine 4 ,^). Mach id, 1017 

RESEfJ\ GEOGRiFXCA Y ESTADfSTICY DP EsPAftA TOMOS I, II Y III DilCCCi6ll dt‘l Ilistituto 
Geogrdfico y B*tn Usiico (Gcogtaphical and Statistical Relieve oj Spam. Voh I, 11 and Ill 
Di nation of the Institute ot Geograph) and Statistics), IVladrid, 1912 anti iqi 

Anuario BstadIstico de Esp.'Sa, 1802-1865 Junta uenera. <lc BstacUsiica {Statistical War 
booh of Spam, 1802-1805 Genet al Committee of Statistics). Madrid, 1866-1867 

other pubwcai,ions : 

Eza (Visconde de) : K 1 problema agrario en E^pana [The AgnculturalPiobletn in Spain) Im* 
prenta de Bernardo Rodrigue?. Madrid, 1915 

&ARi>i (Juan): El iegadio en Catalufla (Irrigation %n Patalonm) Tip El Anuario. Barcelona, 

1913. 

Medina yMara& 6\: Eeyes administrativas de Espa&a (Adminishatnc Laves of Spain). Esto- 
blecimiento tip. de It Vmda e Hijc.s de Tello, Madrid, 1007. 

Bl Reg vote enE^paRa. Ministerio de Agricullura, Industria, Comercio y Obras piiblicas [Itri- 
gaiionin Spam Mmistiyot Agriculture, Industry, Trad . and Public Woiks). Tip. delos Hiios 
deM. G. Hernandez, Madrid, 1904. 
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§ 1. Introduction. 

In describing the land of Spain the Resena geogrdfica y estadistica , 
published by the Institute* geogrdfico y estadistico of Madrid, expresses itself 
as follows: “ The diminution of our former forest wealth goes on very rap¬ 
idly. From year to year we see lands once wooded laid waste. Life flees 
from them ; rain becomes rarer and rarer; the sierras show their stripped 
skeleton of bare rock ; and large parts of our land are on the way to become 
deserts. The forests which in times past coveied the summits of our sierras 
have been completely rased to the ground, and the miseiable woods which 
are all that is left of them will disappear within very few years if the pre¬ 
vailing hatred of trees does not soon cease to make itself felt so untiringly. ” 
Such is indeed the position of Spanish forestry, a position which would be 
enough in itself to attract the attention of the public authorities. But in 
order to have an exact idea of the importance which the problem of forestry 
assumes in Spain it is necessary to consider it in relation with the special 
conditions reigning in Spanish territory. We should recall that the land of 
Spain has, next to that of Switzerland, the most varied surface in Europe, 
having six mountain systems (1) ; that the composition of the soil makes it 
largely sterile or slightly productive, so that even steppes exist in Spain. 
These are areas incapable of being irrigated and therefore impervious to 
all agriculture, which can be used only as pastureland or can at most be 
planted with the Pinus halepensis. They cover as much as 3,500,000 hect¬ 
ares (2). Finally the climate of Spain is characterized by extreme inequal¬ 
ity and sudden changes of temperature, so that in some districts there is 
an average difference of more than 6o° (between —io° and +43 0 in the 
province of Burgos) between the monthly isomerics and isotherals. There 
is the same inequality in the degree of humidity. 

Besides the temperate valley there is the mountain-top crowmed with 
perpetual snow’; beside the fertile plain the bared rocky slope and the de¬ 
solate steppe ; and all around the fine cultivated fields of Murcia and Valen¬ 
cia there are the valleys where the floods collect which lay the crops waste. 

(1) These systems are the northern system (to8 to 2,153 metre*), the Iberian system {230 
to metres), the central system (655 to 2,560 metres), that of the mountains ot Toledo 
^04 to i4<)o metres,, the Belie system (n 3 to 1299 metres), and the Fenibetic system (410 to 
3, *81 metre*). 

(2) The publication already mentioned ot the Intfituto Geoftdfico y Fstadistico reproduces 
the tallowing figures, those ot Engineer Mollada*, as to the distribution ot the Spanish soil: 


(1) Rocks entirely 1 >are. 10 per cent. 

(2) Very slightly productive lands. 35 per cent. 

{3) Lands of average productivity. 45 per cent. 

(4) Favoured and very productive lands. 10 per cent. 


The Junta Comultwa A$ro» 6 micJ distributes the 50,451,688 hectares which make up the 
area of Spain as tolIowF; cultivated area 21,702,880 hectares; forests and pasture lands 
24>055,547 hectares; area not admitting of cultivation 4,693,261 hectares. We would recall, 
finally, that in Europe there are steppes 1 nly in Russia, Hungary and Spain. 
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Such are the quite special conditions of the land of Spain which give rise 
to the present position of the country with regard to cultivation and pro¬ 
duction. 

According to official calculations there are at present, out ol the 
50,000,000 hectares which, in round figures, constitute the territoiy ol the 
country, only 21,500,000 hectares or 43 per cent, given up to agriculture. 
Experts agree unanimous^' that, given the conditions of which \\c have 
spoken, it would be very difficult to till more than half the land of Spain, 
and therefore there will always be some 25,000,000 hectares which can be 
used only for forestry. If it be considered that the total area of adequately 
planted public and private woods does not now exceed some 5,000,000 
hectares, it will be seen that, although the area occupied by towns aud 
villages and by watercourses, public roads, etc. is estimated at four or five 
million hectares, there still remain from fifteeu to sixteen million hectares 
of Spanish territoiy, or more than a quarter of the whole, which are 
unproductive or form wietched pasturelands and which are economically 
fitted only to be used as woodland. 

It is therefore dear that the problem of forestry lias in Spain an im¬ 
portance of the first rank. 

§ 2. Forest wealth and the emancipation op land settled 

OR HELD IN MORTMAIN. 

The essential features of the history of forestry in Spain aie, according 
to the most authoritative opinions, the excessive destruction of forests and 
the postponement of the reaction in their favour, in spite of the fact that, 
as we have said, a large part of Spanish territory must either be afforested 
or else remain uncultivated. Among the causes determining deforestation 
must be recognized the seriously mistaken prindple on which property 
settled or hdd in mortmain was emancipated in order that the public 
woods might pass into private ownership. We will notice the influence 
which the emandpation of property settled or held in mortmain has had 
on the present situation, rapidly tracing such property back to its origin. 

Causes which varied with periods had concentrated rural and urban 
property in the hands of a small number of landowners. Property was 
condemned to perpetual immobility. So much was this the case that at 
the end of the eighteenth century hardly a third of Spanish territory was 
free from family settlements. The better and the more important share 
of landed property 7 was out of the market, without fluidity, condemned to 
be the perpetual possession of certain families and corporations and inac- 

(1) In Denmark 67.5 per cent, oi the land is cultivated, in Italy 62.7per cent , in Belgium 
53*5 per cent., in France 53.3 per ec nt. 

{2) As regards legislation as to the emanicipation ot property settled or held in mort¬ 
main and its antecedents, see the article ** The Distribution of Rural Property and Land 
Settlement iu their Relation to the Agrarian Problem ” in our issue tor May and July 1016. 

(3) See the article already cited. 
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cessible to everyone else. The evil became so great and its influence for 
the impoverishment of the country so manifest that public opinion began 
to revolt against it. This brought about a reaction which succeeded in 
obtaining first, in 1879, a royal decree for the sale of almost all the pro¬ 
perties of charitable institutions, confraternities, religious bodies, and lay 
charities. The reaction then received a yet more vigorous impulse from the 
members of the legislative assembly of the States of Cadiz who granted that 
feudal lordships might he suppiessed and ruined or suppressed convents 
and other propertes alienated. This public reaction, more or less impeded 
by the great political vicissitudes through which Spain was passing at the 
time, attained to the complete fulfilment of the hopes entertained for it 
in 1855 when the emancipation of land settled or held in mortmain be¬ 
came an accomplished fact. 

For the States of the Constituent Assembly of 1854 authorized the re¬ 
demption of charges and ancient rights and dues. They restored to the scope 
of the vivifying force of private interest all that had belonged to the immense 
mass of properties held in mortmain. It could not however escape the 
attention of the legislators that certain of these properties were of such a 
nature that private interest, left to itself, was not fitted to improve and 
preserve them. Therefore the decree for the sale of the woods comprised 
in the properties to be emanicipated, established (article 2, § 6 of the law 
of 1 May 1855) that neither forests nor woods of which the government 
thought the sale inadvisable would be alienated, and the common pasture 
lands intended for the live stock of villages were soon afterwards similarly 
reserved. 

In order to understand the importance of these exceptions it is neces¬ 
sary to know that in 1855, after the two emancipations of land settled or 
held in mortmain which had been completed in 1821-23 and 1833-49, and 
in the course of which property worth 4,000,000,000 reals (1) and compris¬ 
ing much woodland had been sold, there were still 12,500,000 hectares of 
public woods in Spain. 

In order to put into practice the exception made by the law of 1855, 
the government asked for the opinion of the Junta facultativa de Montes . 
This body, considering Spanish territory as divided into distinct forest di¬ 
stricts, pointed out a scientific principle for the determination of the woods 
in each district which ought to benefit by the exception and remain public. 
The inadequate number of the expert staff which would thus have deter¬ 
mined the woods scientifically, and the shortness of the time available 
for ascertaining which woods could be sold in order to increase the resources 
of the Treasury, caused however a practical principle, on which the woods 
.could be classified easily and rapidly, to be preferred. Thus for many 
years there was in Spain no criterion for excepting public woods from sales 
saving the fact that they consisted of beeches or of the various species belong¬ 
ing to the geneia Pinus and Quercits (2). This rule, based on a profound 

(x) Moue> unit of the time, equal to about 25 centimos. 

(2) Article 2 of the law of 24 Ma> 1863. 
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knowledge of the botanic geography of Spain, allowed the government 
schemes to be supported without any serious compromising of the forest 
wealth of the country, but brought about that many woodlands which should 
have retained a public character passed into the hands of indi viduals. Thus 
when in 1896 the principle was put into practice of excepting forests from 
sale because of their influence on watercourses, because they kept land from 
crumbling, for reasons of health, etc, and thus of considering them as 
having a public usefulness, it had come about that, in virtue of the eman¬ 
cipation, many properties which were in the conditions qualifying them to 
be excepted from sale had passed into private ownership at the time when 
it had been possible to sell them because they did not include trees of the 
kinds mentioned. 


§ 3. Present position of ihk yi oods of spain. 

Before giving some statistical data as to the forest wealth of Spain we 
must, in order that these data may be better understood, show the classific¬ 
ations and subclassifications which have been made of the woods consti¬ 
tuting this wealth. We would note that the data which it is our intention 
to give refer only to public woods, for since in Spain the general land- 
valuation has not yet been completed there are no official data as to the 
woods in private ownership (1). 

In consequence of the revision ordered by the law of 30 August 1896 
the public w'oods were divided into two large groups, namely one formed by 
woods in the class of thpse excepted for reasons of public utility from the 
emanidpation ol land settled or held in mortmain, a dass foimed by applying 
the royal decree of 27 February 1897, and another comprising all woods which 
had not this character. The woods induded in this second group may be¬ 
long to the State or the communes. They are, in accordance with their 
characteristics, woods giving pasturage to cattle, woods forming commons, 
and woods which can be alienated, and they depend on the Ministry of 
Finances. The woods of the first group, those having a public usefulness, 
depend on the Ministry of the Foment0 and are entrusted to the depart¬ 
ment of forests in that ministry. They are in their turn divided, according 
to their ownership, into woods of the State, of the communes and of public 
establishments. 

As regards the uses to which they are put, all the public utility woods 
are divided into three groups, in accoidance with whether they are managed 
as forest districts and subject to inspections of the ordinary department, 
whether they are undergoing organization or whether they are being re¬ 
forested. 

N Now that we have explained the division of public woods in general 
we will turn to the woods of the first group established, that of the public 

(1J It is believed that in Spain the woods in private ownership form about two thirds oJ all 
the woods in the country 
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utility woods. Their content of foiest wealth, according to the method or 
system of dealing with them, is as follows (1). 


System of dealing 
.with woods 

or department to the State 

on which they depend | 


Woods belonging 
to the communes 


to public 
establishments 


Total 


num ber hectares number _hectaies : number hectares number hectares 


Districts ' 

224 

1 

165,209 7,075 

4 300,607 

18 1 

1 i 

3,032 7,317 

4,468,90$ 

Inspection of oigani 
zation 

34 

1 

61,371 

303 1 

264,931 

1 

2 

1 3.2481 339 

329,550 

Inspection of refor¬ 
estation . . j 

466 

16,63° 

66 

97,687 


— 5521 

1 

1 14.317 

Total ! 

744 

243,770 

1 * 

4. 

4.562,225 

| 20 

6,280^,208! 

4.912,775 


The forest wealth utilized is distributed as follows according to its kind; 



hectares 

Percentage 
of forest 


_ 

area 

High Forest. 

2,117,243 

42.6 

Coppice. 

1,252,368 

25.9 

Thickets and pasturage . . . 

1.447.779 

31.5 

The extent to which the forest area is 

utilized for v 

aiious purposes 

pears from the following figures : 

hectares 

Percentage 
of forest 


_ 

area 

Timber . 

66,234 

1-3 

Firewood . 

376.193 

7.6 

Pasturage . 

3.641,759 

74.1 

Oak groves (pasturing pigs) . 

98.157 

1.9 

Esparto grass. 

118,991 

2.4 

Resin. 

93,276 

1.9 

Bark . 

16,124 

0-3 

Fruit . 

109,251 

0.2 

Sand and stones. 

13.671 

0.2 

Other products . 

534.088 

10.8 


To complete the data referring to public utility woods we give figures 
as to the yield in cash obtained from them and the estimate of the forest 
products consumed during the forest year. 


(ij These data ard thcKc which follow are borrowed from the Rt $ ft1 qcostdfica » cs f a!is- 
tna de Estuii t aivl refer to the year 1910. 
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Yield in pesetas 


Utilization 


I 


m cash 


In kind Destruction 


Total 


Oidmaiy. 

In confonnity with, customs 
of neigh t,ourhoo( . . 

Trees blown down . . 

Trees destroyed by fire. 
Trees fraududentv utilized . 


4,014,470 o *t 3 , 455*90 


415,26704 3,815,68b 2 4 

82,34° 29 12,769.44 

90 , 435.67 “4 00 

94,986.4a 107,382 80 


— | 4 , 9 i 7 , 9 -i 5-96 

— 1 4,230,955-28 

— , 95 , 109.73 

114,25150 204.731.17 

196,6-19.57 399, oo 8.8 i 


Total . . 


5,5^7,499. r o 3 , 939 , 380.38 310,87107 9 , 847 , 750.95 


The following are, finally, the official data referring to woods having 
a public character but having no public usefulness and depending on the 
Ministry of Finances. 




Number 

Content 

Valuation 



of woods 

hectares 

pesetas 

State woods .... 


92 

47,509 

4,823,422 


Alienable woods. 

■ 4,446 

759,341 

93.961,058 

Woods of communes * 

1 Pasturage of cattle. 

1,063 

246,257 

30,691.235 

| Commons. 

1,044 

403.736 

50,493,020 

1 

Examined and not aa^fio 

0 

00 

CO 

165,243 

21,305,975 


Total . . . 

8,728 

1,622,086 

201,274,710 


Having examined the present situation of the woods we will now see 
what increase might be brought to the forest wealth of Spain. For this 
purpose we will rely on the authoritative opinion of Viscount de Eza whose 
words carry weight where Spanish agricultural economy is concerned (1). 

Of the area of Spanish territory which cannot be utilized except as 
woodland about 6,000,000 hectares are covered with forest trees, about 
13,000,000 hectares are covered with thickets or constitute pasturage, and 
there are about 700,000 hectares of permanent grass-land and something 
like 5,500,000 hectares of uncultivated and waste land. 

A beginning can be made by providing that these uncultivated and 
waste lands be afforested so that they become productive. To make the 
necessary roads, dwellings for forest rangers and mountain pasturages will 
be to give continuous employment to workers who are now obliged to swell 
the exodus of the mountain people, and it will also be to attain to the estab- 

{1} We should recall that Viscount deEza was president of the Association of Agricultur¬ 
ists ot Spain, a post which he lett In 1917 when he was nominated ^Minister of Fomento. He 
isnrw president of the Tnsritute of Social Reform. The calculations we reproduce are 
borrowed from his work, El problema agrano cn Espttta , published in 1915. 
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lishment of industries which will increase the value of raw material. All this 
combined will bring about an increase in the yield of the soil which, accord¬ 
ing to the author we have na*ned, might increase in the proportion of ir.2 to 
i or, in other words, each million hectares planted with forest trees and now 
worth 50,000,000 pesetas would after thirty-five years represent a capital 
of 560,000,000 pesetas. Taking the most cautious estimates as a basis, that 
is to say taking it that 75 per cent, of this area of 5,500,000 hectares of 
uncultivated and waste land is planted with forest tiees while the rest is 
thickets and pasturage, that mountain pasturages are chiefly relied upon 
to make afforestation square with stock keeping, that the average value of 
these lands is 50 pesetas a hectare, and that 133 pesetas per hectare planted 
with forest trees will be spent on the improvement of roads and com¬ 
munications, 011 housing and on other objects, at the end of thirty-five 
years (1) each million hectares will be worth 560,000,000 pesetas. Besides, 
during these thirty-five years profits will certainly be made, since more than 
5,000.000 hectares will be covered with timber, firewood, resinous plants and 
serviceable pasturage, to say nothing of the advantage of being able pro¬ 
fitably to pay 15,000,000 pesetas in daily wages to workmen who would 
otherwise form a large part of the emigrant rural class. 

It should be remembered that the capital of 560,000,000 pesetas, which 
the value of the wealth created by every million hectares planted with 
forest trees will represent, will, on a very moderate estimate, pay interest 
to the State at the rate of more than 4 per cent. The area intended for 
thickets and pasturage will yield a liquid profit of 2 pesetas a hectare, al¬ 
most the equivalent of the present yield of the woods managed by the Min¬ 
istry of Fomento. We will now turn our attention to these woods, hav¬ 
ing spoken of the most ungrateful soil found in Spanish territory. 

The area covered with forest trees, namely 2,117,243 hectares, now gives 
the wretched average yield of 3,158 cubic metres of timber a hectare. Even 
if we add to this the corresponding yield of firewood we are still very far 
from the production which might, in spite of the unoiganized state ot this 
area, have been expected. In these woods yields guing up to 81 pesetas a 
hectare in value are sometimes recorded. Nevertheless the total yield 
pe* hectare of high forest, coppice and thickets in the whole forest area for 
which the Ministry of Fomento is responsible is only 2.15 pesetas. 

The author we are following considers that on the 2,117,243 hectares 
of forest-trees a production worth 30 pesetas a hectare might be realized. 
In the coppices, which now cover 1,252.368 hectares, a yield of 10 pe¬ 
setas a hectare would be reached, and in the 1,447,779 hectares registered 
as thickets and pasturage one of 2 pesetas a hectare. 


(1) Viscount ile places this period at 33 3 ears because he con side is that this length of 
lime m..st elapse before 1 orest trees become normally yioductive. He notes, finallj, that the 
calculations made with regard to this particular take into account inteie-t at 3 pel cent, for such 
number of years on the value of the soil, because this capital is one which i° exposed to no risk, 
and interest at 5 per cent, on the lcurunder because plantations are liable to damage by fire 
and various other misfoitunes, 
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To resume : according to Viscount de Eza, the increase of the annual 
yield of the public capital existing in forests, which is to be hoped for at 
the end of thirty-five years, is as follows : € 

Pesetas 

For every million hectares of uncultivated and waste 
land planted with forest trees an increase of capital of about 


510,000,000 pesetas and a yearly income of 20,400,000 X 

5 pesetas. 102,000,000 

As increase in the average production of the woods 
registered as being of public utility, that is as increment of 
the present production 014,817,390 hectares . 68,749,745 


That is, the total increase of annual income would be 170,749,745 


§ 4. Consequence or the present position or rorests. 

While the critical position of Spanish woods and the defective use made 
of them represent a considerable loss of wealth, they also have deplorable 
effect* on the system of watercourses and on the rural exodus. 

From the hydrographic point of view the Spanish peninsula can be 
divided into two parts by an imaginary line joining Tarragon, Teon and 
Huelva. The district north and west of this line is subject to the influence 
of the sea and constitutes a zone of humidity. It is easy in it to grow in 
good conditions some kinds of crops ; natural resources are comparatively 
large and population is comparatively dense. The rest of the territory of 
Spain, namely nine tenths of the whole, is characterized, except some parts 
of the Mediterranean coast, the Andalusian district and the valley of the Gua¬ 
dalquivir, by a rigorous climate and a dry and arid -oil. Of the cultivated 
area of Spain only 1,231,094 hectares, that is 2 per cent, of the total area and 
5 per cent, of the cultivated area, are irrigated. The remainder depends 
on the incidence of rains which is so largely influenced by the existence of 
masses of trees. Because these are lacking and there is surface evaporation 
in consequence, the evaporations from the Atlantic pass over Spanish 
territory" without being condensed into rain. It is only in the coastal re¬ 
gions of the north-east that the rainfall reaches from 750 to 1000 milli-* 
metres, or even, as at Santiago, 1,500 millimetres. In the centre it does not 
reach 600 millimetres a year, in the south-east certainly not even 300 milli¬ 
metres (1). 

Rains are insufficient and they are also irregular. In the summer 
months not more than 50 millimetres of rain fall in the northern district 
and not more than 28 in the south, and the beds of watercourses remain 
almost dry. Moreover during the thawing • eason in the mountains and 

(t) The average annual rainfall in Europe is 575 millimetres in the plains and about three 
times as much in mountainous districts. In France it is not less than 770 millimetres. 
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the short period of rains, streams which had seemed small and insignificant 
become terrible torrents, for not meeting on their course the vegetation 
which would check and stay their current, they :ush downwards with ex¬ 
treme violence and annually flood whole districts, plunging the farmers 
into the greatest misery (i). 

From what has been said it is clear that to give water to the numerous 
districts which are burnt by the sun almost all the year round, and to reg¬ 
ulate the watercourses of the country systematically, so as to utilize them 
and at the same time to avoid the disasters of floods, is a problem which 
should above all others receive the attention of the government and of 
public opinion. 

This urgent necessity, universally felt in Spanish rural circles, has given 
rise to two different currrents of expert opinion with regard to the mannei 
in which the water problem should be solved. These currents, which are 
in reality not mutually exclusive but mutually complementary, are known 
in the country as the drainage and irrigation policy and the forest policy, 
The supporters of the former lecommend that the problem be solved by 
immediately constructing large drainage and irrigation works — canals, 
reservoirs, etc. — as was done in the Nile valley. Those in favour of the 
second policy maintain the necessity of reforesting Spanish woods before 
undertaking these works, for they state that canals and rese voirs will be 
useless if there be no water to flow into or collect in them, and that it would, 
on the other hand, be prejudicial, when the great winter spates occurred, 
to retain water on a denuded soil. The supporters of the drainage and irrig¬ 
ation policy retort that the problem needs to be solved promptly, even 
if only partially, and that since a reforestation which would influence rain¬ 
fall^ and watercourses would need at least thirty-five years, it is necessary 
during the lapse of this period to improve the present system of irrigation 
by undertaking the works which can be executed with relative speed. 

We do not wish to weary our readers by following in detail the discuss¬ 
ions of the supporters of one and the other programme, which, when all 
is said, are mutually complementary. We will merely state that the mea¬ 
sures taken by the government in this matter during the last twenty years 
are. generally speaking, an application of the drainage and irrigation 
policy (2). 


(1) The important watercourses are themselves extremely irregular for the reason state* 1; 
thu , the flow ot the Ebro measures near its source 95 cubic metres a second in summer and 
only about 4 cubic meties in winter. The damage caused bj floods is such that in the province 
of Salamanca the villages have largely disappeared. 

(2) In passing we think it useful to notice the chief work* hitherto accomplished : 

Canal of the left bank of the Ebro — Cost 10,500,000 pesetas; area irrigated 100,000 hect- 

ai es — lands previously unproductive have been transformed into rich paddj’-fields 

Csnal of Aragnu and Catalonia — Cost 36,000,000 pesetas; area irrigated 100,000 hect¬ 
ares — has allowed much progress to be realized on the cultivated lands it waters. 

Malinito Reservoir. — Cost 72,000 pesetas ; area irrigated 600 hectares which annually 
give a yield equal to the cost of the works. 
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In the domain of drainage and irrigation the public authorities in 
Spain have not been behindhand, for the works of which we have just 
spoken have been executed almost entirely by means^ of Stab* resources. 
As much cannot be said where the question of forests is concerned. Very 
little has been done for the woods : out of 2,000,000 hectares to be affoiested, 
afforestation has been accomplished only on 200,000 hectaies in forty-five 
years ; while as regards binding and planting the dunes, prospecting has 
been done on 2000 hectares but the woik has been completed only on 976 
hectares. And so for months together the Spanish peasant watches the hori¬ 
zon for the rain which alone can refresh his land, and which comes rarely, 
or in such form that he is obliged to abandon his land, since dikes, barricades 
and earthworks and the other, costly works to which, for lack of trees, the 
competent public departments must hat e recourse, cannot contain its fury. 

We will however examine the official action which has been taken in 
the matter of developing and protecting forest wealth, confining our at¬ 
tention for the reasons already stated to the public woods and forests. 


§ 5 The o fficial organization and reforestation 

OF THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 

During the fiist half of the nineteenth century the idea of establishing 
a department of forests began to be entertained in Spain. It wa. established 
by royal decree of 30 April 1830 that there should be an inspectorate of 
woods within the coips of civil engineers, and later, in 1848, the Special 
School for Forest Experts was inaugurated. Until experts began to be 
turned out by this school, the utilization and enjoyment of the woods was 
limited only by the needs of the communes to which forest wealth belong¬ 
ed almost entirely, as it still does. 

At first au official expert staff was made exclusively responsible for 
the organization of the woods. This staff had to draw up for each wood a 
plan shoving vhat had to be done in order that it might be most profitably 
utilized. An independent and well planned service of forest organization 
was not formed until 1890. Since that date the richest forests of Spain 
have little by little been brought vithin the scope of this department, 
which lias obtained fairly satisfactory results. Among the most notable 

Mezaloeha Reseuoir — Cot 45,300 pesetas; ar«»a irrigated i6,coo ha taxes; the fiis 1 
harvest brought in mor<- than the woiks cost. 

Psiia Reservoir — Ccst 6,1100,000 pesetas ; area irrigated *6,000 hectaies; the first sum¬ 
mer lianosl brought in 6,000,000 pesetas. 

Irrigation of Upper Aiagoa — The works now in course comprise a whole system of canals 
and reservoirs irrigating an area 01 300,000 hectares, and costing, accoidmg to the specifics- 
ti ms, Loco,ouo pesetas. 

Theie aie, finally, 54 other reservoirs in Spain of which the capacity vane* fioni 300 cubic 
indies (Moguer reservoir in Navarre) to to,000,000 cubic metres (Isbert reservoir in 
Alicante). 
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cases of a profit derived from such organization we will mention,the 
forests of Cortes de^la Frontera called El Robledal and La Salceda. These 
yielded 21,167 pesetas a year before and 113,063 pesetas a year after or¬ 
ganization. The State forests in the province of Ja&n yielded 22,624 before 
and 122,055 pesetas a year after organization. In order to give a more 
exact idea of the increase of forest pioduction, which has been a result 
of intensive organization by the department, we give the following data which 
refer to the forest years 1909-10 and 1914-15 : 




1909-19x0 

I 9 H-I 9 I 3 


Forest area organized 


329.550 

422,859 

hectares 




340,260 

» 


Timber. 

20477 

36,987 

> 

t 

Firewood. . . . 

*8,378 

39,088 

>> 


Pasturage . . . 
Oak groves (pas- 

242,079 

322,350 



tuiing pigs). . 

23,203 

33,722 


Area variously utilized 

Resin. 

^ Coik and bark . 

44,905 

2,798 

58,732 

2,159 

» 


' Pine cones and 




other fruits. . 
Sand, stones and 

34,500 

28,592 

» 

1 

earth .... 

1,430 

52 

» 

1 

1 Other uses . . . 

100,415 

96,58s 

» 


We will now speak of the reforestation effected by the State. We 
should state in the first place that the Drainage, Irrigation and Forestry 
Department responsible for investigations preliminary to this reforestation 
and its execution was organized by the royal decree of 7 July 1901 which pro¬ 
vided for the formation of ten large drainage, irrigation and forestry 
districts, of which nine now exist effectively. 

From the beginning available resources were used in undertaking the 
works for which this department was responsible. They consisted essenti¬ 
ally in covering completely denuded lands with vegetation, regulating 
torrents, binding dunes—in a word in all that is represented by the improve¬ 
ment of mountain lands which, as we have already said, occupy so im¬ 
portant a place in the system of watercourse and therefore not only in 
the economic and cultural but also in the social sphere. 

A measure which might have produced excellent results, had the 
private owners of woods received it with more enthusiasm, was the law of 
24 June 1908, which aims at the same time at constituting an important 
capital in forest for the State and for individuals, and at carrying out the 
scheme of reforestation and special works thought to be necessary for 
improving the conditions of woods and watercourses, all this to the evident 
advantage of landowners and adjacent districts. 

This law of 1908 provided above all that, in addition to the woods 
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belonging to the State, to the communes and to official establishments regis¬ 
tered by the Ministry of Fomento, existing woods and lands which had to 
be reforested would be taken to af ect the general interest and to be of 
public utility, if their case were one of those described as follows : 

(a) woods growing on the upper slopes of river basins ; 

(b) woods which, in their existing state or when reforested, could 
effectively regulate the great variations of rainfall ; 

(c) woods which prevented landslips and the falling away of rocks 
or the formation of dunes, which supported or strengthened insufficiently 
stable soil, protected canals or roads of communication, or prevented the 
disturbance of the water-supply of towns and villages ; 

(d) woods which rendered marshy districts more healthy ; 

(c) woods which, when regularly organized, served to give perman¬ 
ence to the hygienic and economic conditions of adjacent communes. 

Following on the necessary investigations, and after receiving informa¬ 
tion from the competent authorities, the Llinister of Fomento points out, 
on his own initiative or m response to the requests of those interested, the 
woods or lands which should in each province be declared to be protective 
woods or zones. 

By the terms of the law the reforestation it has in view can be effect¬ 
ed by the State or by the landowners concerned. In the latter case if 
an owner of lands or woods situated in a protective zone and having an 
undivided area ot at least ioo hectares, claim the right to carry out reforest¬ 
ation himself, the department will give him all the expert help he can need, 
and also seeds and saplings and exemption from the land tax, until such time 
as the wood shall have become fully productive in the opinion of the depart¬ 
ment. Such an owner will also have the benefit of the premiums estab¬ 
lished by the law of 1863 (*)• If the woods in question are not situated 
within a protective zone the owners will have the right only to these pre¬ 
miums. 

When reforestation is to be accomplished by the State, and an owner 
or owners contribute for the purpose thereof an undivided area situated 
in a protective zone and measuring as much as 1000 hectares, the depart¬ 
ment will annually pay to such owner or owners, while reforestation is 
in course, as interest on the capital represented by the value of the soil, 
3 per cent, of the value at which these woods are assessed (2), and the depart¬ 
ment will take as the basis of assessment the average for the five years be¬ 
fore the law came into force. The department will exempt the woods from 
payment of the land tax until they have become, in its opinion, fully pro¬ 
ductive. When the reforestation has once been effected the landowners 
can be reinstated; their absolute ownership of the reforested area will 
be secured by the repayment, without interest, to the State of the costs of 


/1} These premiums consist*, in general, in exemption irom the payment on real estate and 
the payment affecting tillage am« stockfnrrring 

{3*! See article ** The Cadastre in Spain ” in oui issue {Monthly Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence) tor Mwtch 1914, page 125. 
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work borne by the State, not including such sums as have been used to pay 
occasional extra helpers and forest rangers. If the landowner or landowners 
cannot at this time repay to the State the capital expended, the department 
will continue to manage and draw profit from the newly afforested woods 
until it has recovered the entire sum it has expended, when the afforested 
area will be secured as the property of the owner of the estate. If, when af¬ 
forestation has been accomplished on a determined area, the landowner or 
landowners prefer to cede their title to it to the State, the State will pay 
them the capital value of the soil according to the valuation made for 
the tax. 

All owners of unregistered lands and woods situated in protective 
zones may be admitted to enjoyment of the benefits of this law and sub¬ 
jected to its provisions, whether they are individuals or public or private 
bodies. Such owners may also form themselves into a society with the ob¬ 
ject of benefiting by the advantages which the department grants to forest 
area^ measuring more than 1000 hectares. Municipalities, provincial de¬ 
putations and corporations having a public character are authorized to 
co-operate in the formation of societies of this kind by ceding to them their 
lands or woods. 

The owner or associated owners of forests situated in protective zones will 
be economically masters of their property and able to dispose freely of their 
property rights, but in the management of their forests they must follow 
a plan officially approved for each of them and aiming exclusively at guar¬ 
anteeing the preservation of the forests in question. The department will 
however interfere only when it becomes absolutely necessary to exercise 
those functions of inspection and superintendence which will constantly 
ensure the permanence and maintenance of the whole forest area, and it 
will respect all reasonable plans drawn up by the owners for deriving profit 
from the forests, if these plans fulfil the various ends at which the law we are 
examining is aimed. 

If the owner of a wood situated in a protective zone do not wish to 
reforest it on his own account or to join a society and make an engage¬ 
ment with the State for its reforestation, or if he declare that the plan ap¬ 
proved by the State is not agreeable to him, the State may, if it think well, 
enter upon the wood compulsorily in order to manage it in the public inter¬ 
est. 

With the object of ensuring the preservation and improvement of woods 
and forests in the productive zones the State will: 1) provide the woods 
with working roads; 2) make special roads and paths and protective zones 
along railways, and establish signalling stations and necessary telephones 
in order to facilitate the extinction of fires and prevent them; 3) increase 
the staff of forest rangers and so regulate the service that they live in the 
forest and are responsible only for the distiict the}- can supervise properly; 
(4) determine the best methods for fighting the pests of trees and adopt 
them; (5) establish in the agricultural schools practical ’instruction in 
forestry and forest organization ; (6) organize nurseries of the varieties of 



Table I.— Works of Drainage , Irrigation and Afforestation up to 31 December 1910 — (Area in hectares). 
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trees most suitable to all the different districts in order to supply any 
needs which may be felt by the department and individuals. 

Such are the chief provisions of the law made on 24 June 1908. They 
show clearly the importance of this measure and the beneficent effects it 
might have had on the forestry system of the whole country. Unfortun¬ 
ately, perhaps because it is a measure of encouragement and its provisions 
are not at all or hardly coercive, while it has wrought much benefit to districts 
where it has been applied, such application has not taken place to an extent 
large enough to transform the situation of the country with regard to for¬ 
estry. Two very important factors, social in character, have greatly con¬ 
tributed to this . the excessively individualistic character and the equally 
excessive lack of confidence in the department — peculiarities common to 
all the Spanish agricultural class — of the owner of woods when he himself 
undertakes their management; and, in the case of large properties belong¬ 
ing to large landed proprietors, the absenteeism of these proprietors which 
makes the management defective, and the fact that they are uninterested 
in any scheme which does not immediately increase their incomes. 

Having made all these facts clear, we will proceed to note w T hat is re¬ 
presented by the woiks accomplished by the Drainage, Irrigation and For¬ 
estry Department up to 31 December 1910 (1), and the comparative pro¬ 
duction of the woods affected b} 7, works of refforestation in the forest years 
1909-10 and 1914-15. 

Table II — Extent to which the Areas of Forests subject to Reforestation 

have been Utilized . 



z 909-1910 

1914-1915 

Forest area subject to reforestation 

117.257 

117,961 

Forest area utilized. 

79.945 

83,476 

Extent utilized for: 

Timber . . 

730 

2,124 

Firewood. 

5,64° 

7,753 

Pasturage. 

69 , 53 b 

65,792 

Oak woods (pasturing pigs) .... 

370 

400 

Esparto grass. 

986 

*7*239 

Resin. 

3,676 

— 

Cork and bark. 

— 

I 

Pine cones and other fruits .... 

6,053 

— 

Sand, stones, earth. 

5,167 

5,66i 

Various. 

6,945 

28,349 


[x) We have no litei data as 1o these works and think n* ne exist. 
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H 6. RECENT LEGISLATIVE PROVISION FOR THE PRESERVATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST WEALTH. 

To all the attacks which have, as time has passed, been made on the 
forest wealth of Spain one more has lately been added. The extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances due to the European war have established absolutely 
unhoped-for prices for timber and firewood. Individuals have therefore 
w ished to realize the value of their woods while these prices prevailed, and 
in ordei to do so they have not scorned to earn’ on tree-felling and destruc¬ 
tion which has been contrary to the most elementary rules of science and 
ha* threatened largely to annihilate Spanish forests. 

Faced w ith such a danger, and recognizing that private interests were 
entitled to obtain the largest possible return in view of the state of the mar¬ 
kets, the Spanish government thought it wise and right to interfere in order 
to guard against the thieat represented by the desire for profit of indivi¬ 
duals, a threat directed against the public interest which in this case identi¬ 
fied itself with the forest wealth of which, as we have seen, such ill use was 
already being made. With this object the public authority finally passed 
the law of 24 July 1918 and the appurtenant provisional regulation of 5 Sep¬ 
tember in the same year. 

As piovided by law, and without prejudice to the ruling of the law of 
24 June iqoS which we have examined, it is prohibited, for the duration of 
the war and for six months after the peace has been signed, to make 
forest clearings in a way calculated to bring about the destruction of the 
following species : abies, piling, iunipents , ulnits , bettila, quercus , fagus. 
cashuiea, vlnu<i< trawms , olea, eucaliptus, acer, Uha , amigdalus , ceratoniu 
and tofyhiS. Those cases will be excepted as to w T hich it is fully proved, 
according to expert opinion, that to transform foiests which axe not situat¬ 
ed on estates having the protective character defined by the law of 1908, 
into farm land is economically profitable, the landowner making himself 
responsible for executing within a suitable interval of time the w r orks this 
transformation represents. For the case of the trees called riparian trees, 
growing in a soil which it is most economically advisable to use for arboricul¬ 
ture, an exception is also made when the landowner undertakes to replant 
immediately. 

The value as timber and firewood of cork-oak, olive, carob, hazel and 
almond trees, may be realized by felling the trees only wdien they are 
obviously too old for other purposes, the latter fact being proved. Forest- 
trees of the other kinds can be utilized if the trunks of the trees felled 
have a diameter of at least 12 centimetres at a level 1.30 metres 
above the soil. 

When unorganized felling is called for by conditions of climate or ex¬ 
posure or local custom or use, the owner of the wood may ask to be allowed 
to undertake it, if he engage to prevent the access of grazing animals to 
the area where it will take place. 

In order to apply these legislative measures a Committee for the Pre¬ 
servation of Private Forest Wealth is formed under the presidency of the 
governor in every provincial capital. It consists of four members of the 
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Provincial Committee of Agriculture anti Stockfarming, and ot representa¬ 
tive- of the classes interested who will include three owners ot woods and two 
woodworking manufacturers or timber merchants. An expert in forestry wall 
act as secretary. These committees will have to discuss the tree-felling permits 
to be granted and grant them, to determine liabilities, to inspect the man¬ 
ner in which forests are utilized and note abuses. The execution of their 
lulings will be entrusted to the heads ot the to rest districts, or to the agrono¬ 
mic department when there is question of trees belonging to a farm. The 
stuff -ubject to these heads will have tree access on presentation of regular 
proofs of identity, to the properties. Further, the civil guard and the corps 
of forest ranged will watch over the utilization of forest products on the 
territory assigned to them, and will check it by means of the authorizations 
and permits to transport issued from the offices of the heads of the districts 
or the department alread}- named. They will report on this supervision 
in wilting, notifying the committees as to the results of their investiga¬ 
tion* and of any accusations they may have had to make in the matter of 
the preservation and the development of piivate forest wealth. 

The individuals affected by this law will alone be obliged to present 
to the committees a written statement as to their woods, when they pro¬ 
pose to undertake works in order to utilize timber or firewood. They will be 
exempt from this obligation if they do not make this utilization 01 make it 
only to supply their own needs. If however the civil guard or the forest 
guard denounce timber felling of this description, stating that it is done 
on a scale exceeding that required to supply the needs of the owners of the 
estates in question, these owners will be obliged to afford the provincial 
committees all possible explanations, and will be responsible if these 
explanations are not satisfactory. 

The forest district administrations will be responsible for the whole 
course of the business in which the provincial committees take part, as also 
for the granting of permits of egress, the constitution of everything tending 
to improve and increase forest production, and procuring on occasion the 
transformation, in the undoubted interest of increased national wealth 
of a particular kind of cultivation. 

The costs which the staff will have to meet because of the expenses 
attendant on the above provisions will be charged to the State. For this 
purpose there is an annual credit of 200,000 pesetas in the estimates of the 
Ministry of Fomenio. 

As for fines, 25 per cent, of the value of products wrongly used is fixed 
as the measure of those imposed. An interval of time within which fines 
must be paid will be proportionate to their amount and will be not less than 
ten and not more than twenty days. When this interval has passed pay¬ 
ment may be exacted compulsorily ; and the amount of the fine will then 
be increased at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent, a day within an interval 
of time not exceeding that originally allowed for its payment. 

One third of the fines recovered will go to those who denounce offenders. 
Of the two remaining thirds a special fund will be formed, exclusively in¬ 
tended to provide grants of so much a hectare to owners of forest estates who 
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distinguish themselves by the perfection of their cultivation and the super¬ 
ior intensity of their production, and on occasion this fund will also be used 
to indemnify persons who suffer damages. Landowners who consider they 
have a right to such grants or indemnities should apply to the Committee for 
the Protection and Preservation of Private Forest Wealth in the province in 
which their lands lie, in order to obtain them, stating the grounds oi their 
application in detail. The provincial committee will accept or reject the 
application and determine the amount of any indemnity or grant, after an 
enquiry has been made by the chief expert of the forest district and after 
it has made all arrangements for an examination of the land which may be 
necessary. Grants and indemnities may not in any case*be accorded to 
a landowner who has previously had to pay a fine for infringement of the 
law in question. 

The law of 14 July 1918 provides finally, by its additional or temporary 
articles, that the validity is maintained of all rights formed or acquired by 
public contract and existing before the Bill was introduced into Parliament, 
so long as the first copy of the contract in question be presented to the com¬ 
petent Committee of Protection and Preservation within fifteen days of 
the time at which such contract comes into force. Further the enactments 
of the law will not prevent either the unimpeded carrying away from pro¬ 
perties of forest products already felled when the law came into force, or 
the transporting of such products to factories and markets. 

* * 

We will conclude these notes on the problem of forestry in Spain, and 
on the action of public authorities with respect to it, by stating that in 
July 1918 the Minister of Fomeuto introduced into Parliament, as a comple¬ 
ment to the law of*fche 24th of the same month, a Bill regarding the develop¬ 
ment of Spanish forest wealth. This Bill, which is being discussed, has five 
principal parts. In the first the forest possessions of the country are enu¬ 
merated and classified, and the measures on which their preservation depends 
are indicated. In the second the forest property of the State, the villages and 
public establishments is determined, and it is provided that the formation 
of a general catalogue of public woods be proceeded with as a matter of ur¬ 
gency. The third part deals with the system of organizing and reforesting 
the State’s forest possessions, with a view to increasing and improving the 
production of the forests constituting them. The fourth part deals especi¬ 
ally with drainage irrigation and forestry works in relation to the law of 
24 June 1908. Finally in the fifth part it is provided that the State will 
bring about the development of private forest wealth by means of money 
premiums won by special competitions. For this purpose grants will be 
made to societies, syndicates, farmers’ associations etc.; saplings and seeds 
will be granted at cost price; instruction in forestry will be enabled to spread; 
there will be campaigns against the natural pests of forests; fires will be 
prevented; the combination of neighbour landowners with a view to making 
industrial use of raw material and to constituting insurance and credit 
societies, etc., will be stimulated. 
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BRAZIL. 

FOR THE INTENSIFICATION OF ARBORICULTURE IN BRAZIL. — Scout ana da 
i^'collura, Commado c Obias puhltcas do Eitado ie S do Paulo—Bolctun dc A’ncul- 
i ‘>a, No l, S&o Paulo, Apul, 1918 

There was promulgated in Brazil on b March 1918 a legislative decree 
{Xo. 12,897) which aims at intensifying arboriculture and especially the 
growing of the eucalyptus tree, at remedying the wasting of the extensive 
and rich forests of the republic, and at obtaining at the same time fuel and 
timber for the building and other industries. 

The decree establishes that there shall be granted to growers of euca¬ 
lyptus Irees and other forest trees of recognized utility, if they begin such 
cultivation within three years of the date of the decree, a premium of 150 
reis for every tree reaching normal development and at least eighteen months 
old, on condition the number of trees planted is not less than 500. 

To facilitate this cultivation near railway stations and lines, estab¬ 
lishments belonging to the State and municipalities, and workshops, fac¬ 
tories and private enterprises in which a large numbei of workmen are 
employed, the government will make a free giant of the lands which it owns 
or is able to acquire. 

The decree also lays down that the government will continue to distri¬ 
bute seeds freely by means of the Botanic Gardens and other establishments 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and will supply technical instruction, informa¬ 
tion and publications which may be of interest to growers. 

In order to obtain the premium of which we have spoken certain form¬ 
alities are established which an aspirant must fulfil: (a) he must apply 
beforehand to the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade for the con¬ 
cession of the lands, stating what is the area to be cultivated, its situation, 
and the kind of plantation which he desires and the trees he wishes to grow; 
(h) he must present documentary proof of the fact that he is owneT or lessee 
of the lands which are to be cultivated, unless indeed these have been ceded 
to him by the government, (c) he must inform the Treasury official of the date 
on which he began the cultivation and give this official leave io visit the 
cultivated area as often as he thinks fit; (d) he must prove by the testimony 
of the Treasury official that the plantation has all the requisii es stipulated 
in the decree and that no government premium has yet been awarded to 
him; {e) he must apply for payment, stating the sum due to him by the 
terms oi the decree and the office at which he desires to receive ic. 
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In the application v hi eh he muse make to the Ministry of Agricultuie 
in orde* to obtain the lands freely he should state the area which he de- 
siies to obtain and the rituatioa he prefers. 

Failure to comply with any one of the formalities enumerated will 
deprive the applicant of the benefits established by the decree, and oblige 
him to xesto.e, without light to any compensation, any land already ceded 
to him by the State. 

The decree also establishes that plantations made along railway lines 
must in no way constitute an impediment to traffic or the maintenance 
of the lines. 

In order to give all possible stimulus to arboriculture, as described, the 
benefits mentioned are open not only to workmen, the forest rangers of the 
Union, and the guards of public establishments and of federal colonies 
belonging to the State and the municipality, but also to institutions of in¬ 
struction and assistance in the colonies and in the militaty departments and 
regional distiicts, so long as these institutions are authorized by their super¬ 
iors to practise arboriculture in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
decree in question. 

The fiscal function., for which the decree provides will be fulfilled by agri¬ 
cultural inspectors and other expert officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
appointed by this ministry They will be obliged to visit the plantations 
and inform the government as to the state of each of these and to produce 
necessary evidence and all the declarations required. 

Finally the decree provides that the Minister of Agriculture shall, at 
the request of those interested and without expense to them, send to make 
examinations of lands, and shall use all means in his power to bring about the 
fulfilment of the formalities enumerated. 

The decree we have examined meets one of the chief economic needs 
of the republic of Brazil. For if the destiuction of forests is injurious in 
every” country, as affecting climate and the fertility of the soil, it is doubly 
so in Brazil where when the pi ecioua growth of the immense forests is de- 
stroyed one of the chief treasures of the country is ruined. The provisions 
of the decree are therefore opportune, for by the free grant of land and seed, 
the grant of premiums, and all the measures facilitating compliance with 
the formalities through which these premiums are obtained, agriculturists 
will certainly be encouraged fully to develop their cultivation of planta¬ 
tions. 


RUGGJEJRI ALFREDO, gerente responsable. 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments ate now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani, 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(J) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(f) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


RUSSIA. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA 
bv Prot. V. Totomianz. 


§ i. The dairy societies and other forms of co-ot iruh *> 

Up to some twenty years ago the almost sole object of stockfarming 
in Siberia was to procure a quantity of butcher's meat sufficient to supply 
local needs. It was only in 1893 that some enterprising foreigneis, largely 
Germans and. Danes, established themselves in the country and offered 
animals and implements to the inhabitants on credit. The debts the lat¬ 
ter thus incurred were repayable gradually and in kind, that is in milk, 
cream or butter, but no price was fixed for these products in advance. 
The bold initiate e resulted in a general and rapid development of the dairy 
industry throughout Western Siberia. The small cultivators were how¬ 
ever made to depend on foreign men of business, who profited by the plen¬ 
tiful production to lower prices to a point which made it very difficult for 
the peasants to free themselves from the debts they contracted. As much 
as 25 kopeks were obtained for a pud of milk, otherwise 45 centimes 
for a kilogramme, and 22 kopeks for a Russian pound (510 grammes) of 
butter. 

This was injurious to the quality of produce, and the judges at the 1901 
dairy exhibition of Kurgan were obliged to declare that in general the qual¬ 
ity of Siberian butter was very mediocre. 
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In order to end this state of affairs the president of the Kurgan sec¬ 
tion of the Moscow Society of Agriculture, Alexander Balakscin, addressed 
himself directly to the Ministry of Agriculture, proposing to the govern- 
ment that suitable steps should be taken to favour the constitution in Si¬ 
beria of dairy’ societies on a co-operative basis, of the Danish type* 

The proposal was received favourably. A credit was set apart of 
7,000 roubles a year for three years, and a committee, having Balakscin 
as its president, was appointed, to take all the steps necessary to the real¬ 
ization of the scheme. 

Thanks to tile active work of all the members of the committee the 
best lesults v*ere obtained. After hardly three years quite 200 artels or 
dairy societies had arisen in Western Siberia and producers belonging to 
them were at last able to free themselves from exploitation by foreign men 
ol business. But the latter were still all-powerful in the sphere of trans¬ 
portation and exportation, and therefore they paralyzed the work of the 
co-operative societies, fixing enormously high tariffs for the transport 
of butter. 

It was finally decided to combat this kind of exploitation also hv 
the method already employed where production was concerned, that is 
by the method of co-operation. 

On 10 November 1907 the delegates of 12 of the chief dailies of the 
country constituted a union which aimed especially at exporting dairy 
produce directly. 

As agriculture and stockfarming developed and the production of milk 
and its derivatives increased, the peasants of Siberia felt the need of organ¬ 
izing the trade in and export of butter by means of dairy societies or ar¬ 
tels, for the foundation of which the help of experts sent by the govern¬ 
ment was invoked. The basis of the co-operative societies is the obligation 
of members : (1) to deliver all their milk to the societies on pain of fine; 
(2) to be collectively liable for the society’s engagements. At the time of 
foundation the individual members make payments proportionate to the 
number of cows they possess, from 4 to 5 francs foi a cow. Those who 
cannot pay cash supply milk of similar value. 

The management is in the hands of a general meeting of members, 
of whom each one has the right to a single vote whatever number of cows 
he may own. The meeting appoints a technical director, and a manager 
delegate responsible for the society’s funds and books. The latter arranges 
for the choice of the staff, the acquisition of material, the sale of the 
butter, etc. The distribution of the profits is made in proportion to the 
amount of milk supplied. 

The struggle with the single companies of individualist speculator 
into which these societies entered ended with the triumph of the organized 
peasants, because these latter surpassed the individualist companies in the 
field of scientific hygiene and the technique of production. 

The co-opeialive societies’ great period of production began in 1902 
when Balakscin, who placed himself at the head of the Siberian co-opera¬ 
tive movement, received from the government the authority and the credit 
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which allowed a larger organization of the dairy societies and an improve¬ 
ment of butter production. On Balakscin’s own initiative there was 
founded a society to which 271 co-operative societies, having 53,000 mem¬ 
bers, belonged as early as 1907. 

In the beginning the dairies sent the butter they pioductd to export¬ 
ing firms with which they made yearly contracts. But these firms of¬ 
ten broke the contracts, preferring to pay small fines rather than keep to 
them when the price of butter increased, and the dailies thus incurred ap¬ 
preciable losses. 

All these circumstances impelled the peasants towards proper organiza¬ 
tion. Therefore in 1901 there was founded at Kurgan a Society of Agri¬ 
culturists, having 33 members of whom 5 were dairies, and aiming at pro¬ 
viding for the exportation of butter. In 1903 the dairy members numbered 
29 and the butter they supplied constituted 37 per cent, of the total amount 
of butter exported. Another society of this kind was formed in the prov¬ 
ince of Tomsk. 

But all this represented only a transitory stage. 

In 1908 the society founded by Balaksdn was transfoimed into a 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies. We will pause to consider this powerful 
co-operative organization. 

The district over which its activity extends measures about a million 
square versts. The dairy societies belonging to it are informed b\ the fol¬ 
lowing principles: 

(1) mutual liability for all obligations assumed; (2) common manage¬ 
ment of current business , (3) admission fee of each member proportionate 
to the number of cows he owns ; (4) fine of 5 roubles per milch-cow if the 
milk is sold elsewhere ; (5) fine for adulteration of butter; (6) withdrawal 
from the society can be allowed only as following on a change of place of 
residence — a member withdrawing for other reasons has no right to ask 
for an)" part of the capital and has no dispensation from his share of the 
collective liability for the debts contracted by the society up to the day of 
his withdrawal; (7) the dairy ma} r fulfil other functions, for instance open 
co-operative stores where members are obliged to make their purchases. 

By means of these consumers* societies the dairies have dealt a serious 
blow at private traders who sold to the peasants, at usurers* rates, goods 
often of inferior quality, taking advantage of the necessity to buy for 
credit in which the peasants found themselves at difficult moments. 

These stores were directly supplied by means of a large goods 
depository founded at Kurgan. They rapidly assumed a large devel¬ 
opment owing to the real advantages they offered and their practical 
usefulness. 

The annual net profits realized by these stores is distributed among the 
members in proportion to the purchases they have made. 

Goods are also sold on credit up to a value not exceeding that of the 
milk delivered every month to the co-operative society. 

The dairies founded many other businesses — co-operative mills, 
slaughterhouses, clothes and shoe factories. latterly they were also 
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beginning to found cheese lactones in which some thousands of puds 
of a cheese sold in Great Britain were produced. 

Tile dairy societies also undertake the constluction of elevators for the 
stoiage ot grain and organize the exporting ot giaiu abroad. 

The Union of Siberian Dairy Societies comptised at fiist only 12 dair¬ 
ies hating a capital of 21,000 roubles. But as eaily as 1912 the union num¬ 
bered 32S dairies,of which235 were members in 1913; and502 stores which 
sold 14,066,251 roubles' worth of goods as against seven and a half million 
roubles in 1912. The net profits amounted to 56,683 roubles. 

The Union of Siberian Dairies is governed by rules to which members 
subscribe on admission. Each daily pays an admission fee of 10 roubles 
and acquires one or more shares of 100 roubles each. All the butter the 
dairies make must be consigned to the union from which the}* must acquire 
the material and goods necessary to their butteimaking. The dairies 
aie liable foi the engagements into which the fcdeiation enters in the meas¬ 
ure of half a rouble for every pud of butter delivered to the union. The 
affairs of the union are managed by a committee of three members and by 
the general meeting of the delegates of the dairy societies. All resolutions 
must be unanimous. 

We will now see how the co-operative sale of butter is organized. 

The dairy societies of Siberia found, as we have already noticed, that 
a lucrative export trade, which was especially in the hands of persons 
of foreign nationality was already in existence. Denmark was the first 
country to import Siberian butter. A Danish merchant named Pallisen 
founded in 1896 the first butter exporting house ; two years later, in 1898, 
he had established eight of them, and 90 per cent, of all the butter exported 
passed through his hands and went to Denmaik. 

I/titei Germany and Great Britain began to buy butter on their own 
account. Great Britain came to be the most important market for Siberian 
butter: 1,540,000 puds of butter worth 22,218,000 roubles w r ere exported 
thither m iQuS. In the same year the export to Germany weighed 1,110,000 
puds and was worth 15,225,000 roubles. The export to Denmark in 1909 
weighed 70o,ooopuds and'was worth 9,489,000 roubles. Since the export trade 
had become almost a monopoly of foreign merchants, the union, wishing 
to eliminate the middlemen, entered into relations with British films which 
agreed to take Siberian butter, making payments based 011 prices in local 
markets. This contract was afterwards modified so that the purchasing 
firm was obliged to make a partial payment based on the prices paid in 
Siberia, and take the rest on commission; profits and losses were halved 
by the union and the purchasing firm. But the course of proceedings 
did not lead to the hoped for results. 

Fin.Jly in 1912 the union founded in Uondon a stock company called 
the Union of the Siberian Co-operative Associations and having a '-hare cap¬ 
ital of a million loubles. The shares are of two kinds : 100,000 preference 
shares at 0 per cent, make a paid-up capital; and there is an unpaid capital 
of 100,000 shares of a nominal value of 50 roubles each, which, by English 
aw, give a right to participation in the management of the company's 
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afiairs. The paid-up shares are held, in equa 1 parts, hy the two Russian 
aud the two British directors of the union. 

The London union receives the butter of the Sibeiian dairies on com¬ 
mission, and has no sooner received it than it sends 90 per cent, of the price 
obtaining on the foreign market to the union. The remainder is paid when 
the sate lus taken place, interest on the share capital being first* deducted 
at the late of 6 per cent. A percentage of 2.5 goes to pay the expenses of 
the union’s foreign agencies, and about 2.25 roubles a pud are allowed to 
cover the expenses of t^msport, consignment and insurance. 

The largest trade is by way of the ports of Riga and Revel; bui lat¬ 
terly the chief exporting places were Kindava and Petrograd, owing to the 
opening of the northern Ekaterinburg-Peim railway which is about 250 
versts shorter than the line first used. 

Exporting goes on chiefly in the so-called butter season which lasts 
from the 1st to the 14th of April and the 1st to the 14th of November, and 
takes place twice a day in special chilled cars. As compared with the 
4,310,126 puds which were the total Siberian export of butter to Europe in 
1911, 2,329,292 puds, worth 46,924,186 roubles, -were exported by the dair¬ 
ies during the butter season, and 980,000 puds, worth 14,919,933 roubles, 
in the other months of the year. In 1912 the amount of butter exported 
from Siberia was 4,525,000 puds ; in 1913 it was 4,870,727 puds. 

We will now” notice the extent to which the Siberian dairies contribute 
to these large amounts. 

In 1910, 253,954 puds of butter were sold to the union by its member 
dairies and only 15,548 puds by unfederated dairies. The members of 
the union received 59 kopeks a pud for their milk; sales amounted to more 
than four million roubles. In 1911, in spite of weak production, 237,000 
puds of butter were exported from the member dairies and 24,000 puds 
from the other dairies. Sales amounted to 4,600,000 roubles ; the milk 
cost 61 kopeks a pud. 

In 1912 the union exported 449,329 puds of which only 28,000 puds 
were from non-member dairies; sales amounted to 7,500,000 roubles. 
Net profits w r ere 33,800 roubles and members received 64.5 kopeks per 
pud of milk. The union’s capital reached 86,000 roubles this year. 

In December 1913 the Siberian dairies had 120,000 members owning 
300,000 milch-cows; butter sold for more than 6,000,000 roubles, or 300,000 
roubles more than the prices customary in Siberia w'ould have yielded. 

In 19x1 the Union of Dairies of the Ural District separated itself from 
the Union of Siberian Dairy Societies. This new federation undertook 
not only to trade in butter but also to sell its members’ grain. At the end 
of July 1911 it had acquired 9,000 puds of rye-seed and about 20,000 puds 
of rye flour. It sold these to its members, respectively at 1 rouble and 15 
kopeks the pud, the contemporaneous market prices being 1 rouble and 30 
kopeks. It had contracted with the State for the duration of the war to 
transport and store grain for the provisioning of the army, an engagement 
which the four elevators at its disposal enabled it to assume. On 1 Jan¬ 
uary 1913 the Union of Dairies of the Ural District already included 
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121 co-operative societies Its sales in one year amounted to Q,500,000 
roubles. 

At the end of March 1918 the Union of Siberian Daily Societies eele- 
biattd the twentieth anniversary of its foundation. Ten years before it 
had united only 12 dairies and in the first year of its life its sales amounted 
only to some three million roubles. In 1918 it comprised 2,500 dairies 
and stores and its sales during the year amounted to 160,000,000 roubles. 

The pi ogress so lapidlv realized is truly remarkable. The enormous 
difficulties with which the co-operative movement in general and dairy 
societies in particular had to struggle in their first years must be remem¬ 
bered if the importance of the movement is to be appreciated. There was a 
strong opposition. The arguments which the first partizans of co-opera¬ 
tion adduced in favoui of dairy societies in Siberia, their instancing of 
the great advantages which the whole agricultural population could derive 
from them, encountered the opposition of sceptics who maintained that the 
co-operative programme went beyond the potentialities of the peasants, 
that it demanded men and means not to be found in the country, whereas 
individuals and merchants possessed these means together with a vast 
business experience, and therefore could easily get the better of the poor, 
inexperienced peasants, that, finally the enterprise would inevitably end 
in failure. Thus it came about that the first advocates of co-operative asso¬ 
ciations in Siberia were in an absolute minority. But they felt all the 
justice of their cause and got to work without delay. 

The passage of only ten years gave an entirely different appearance 
to the situation. The minority had succeeded in finding men and means ; 
experience and business relations were overcoming all the formidable diffi¬ 
culties of an earlier time. Every peasant was aware of the incalculable 
advantages which the new movement was procuring for him. Although 
they were still in the minority the members of the co-operative societies 
formed a series of new institutions for the elimination of the parasitic class 
of middlemen and the direct marketing of their produce. 

Thus, in 1917, 95 per cent, of all the butter produced in Siberia eman¬ 
ated from the dairy societies, in other words the former absolute minority 
had been transformed into an overwhelming majority. Now the peasants 
of Siberia no longer need the middlemen in order to market their butter. 
They are in direct connection with the great markets, even the most 
distant of these, both in Russia and abroad. A like progress was realized 
by the union in the field of distribution. It now possesses vast stores which 
supply the rural population. It has also acquired a large amount of mod¬ 
em machinery for the production of butter. 

As regards the beneficent influence of dairies in the field of education, 
we need only note the relation everywhere apparent between the number 
of the co-operative societies and the number of the libraries which have 
arisen in the country during the last two decades. 

In order to estimate the progress to which the co-operative movement 
in Siberia has attained, it is enough to compare the attitude to it of private 
merchants in the first years of its existence and to-day* In those first 
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years merchants regarded the new nuncment with sceptical indifieienu- 
not fearing that it could seriously endanger their profits. Today tlieic 
has been a profound change in this attitude. The pm ate merchant* ne\ - 
er cease to look upon the co-operative movement as their enemy, and -,eek 
to impede its development by e\ ery means in their power, honest and other. 
The best proof of the strength acquired by the co-opeiati\e societies lie- 
in the fact that towards 1913 private capital began a deiensi\e mobilisa¬ 
tion of its financial forces, the merchants of Kargan tunning about 1913 
to the Exchange Committee in order to invoke its aid again*! fh act¬ 
ivity of the dairy societies which they qualified as “ dangerous and de¬ 
structive to private trade But this and other opposition did not really 
injure the progress of co-operation. 

As for the government, it was obliged increasingly* to recognize the 
beneficent importance of the dairies ; and, in wartime especially, it accepted 
the union's help for the provisioning of the army. From the time ol the 
outbreak of war until September 1917 the Union of Siberian Dairy So¬ 
cieties supplied to the aimy foodstuffs of the total value of 200 million 
roubles or about half a billion francs. At the same time the union came 
to the aid of the rural population during the crisis provoked by the war. 

A table reproduced on page 20 of our issue for January 1918 shows 
the development of the union since 1918. 

In October 1917 it was ascertained that 1,300 dairy societies existed, 
with 1,050 co-operative stores and 21 appurtenant stores, total sales 
amounting to more than 100,000 roubles. 

The extent to which the dairies have increased production and 
affected the prices obtained by the peasants appears from the following 
data as to the years 1899 and 1905 which are included in the first period 
of the Siberian dairies : 


1899 

Average annual receipts of a peasant 

family for milk. 43-13 roubles 

Annual receipts per cow ..... 8.59 » 

Average annual yield of milk per cow 27.2 puds 
Average price obtained for a pud of 

milk . .. 30 roubles 


1905 

72.90 roubles 
ib.20 >» 

33.X puds 

^8.8 rouble* 


The future of dairy societies is completely assured, but the complicated 
question of their technical improvement remains. As regaids the type 
of dairy required — whether the small or large dairy gives the better 
results — recent experience seems to favour the large. 

An enquiry bearing on 435 dairy’ societies made in the union's first 
years confirmed the opinion that the large dairies produce butter of a bet¬ 
ter quality at less expense, 
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Local conditions naturally influence the constitution of dairy societies. 
Thus it has several times happened that the inhabitants of a small vil¬ 
lage ha\ e oiganized a co-operative society separately because the milk of 
theii cows contained especially much fat, and they therefore did not 
wish to mix it with the milk of other cows. This difficulty could however 
be eliminated easily by the method of measuring and value the quantity 
of fatty substance in the milk, a process requiring experts, and one which 
only a large organization, such as is the union, can theiefore undertake, 
following the example of Denmark. 

The latest news received by the manager of the London agency of the 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies, Mr. Jarrov, gives the following figures 
w’hich are further evidence of the rapid progress of co-operation in Siberia. 
During 1917 goods w'ere prepared and sold as follows: 


Sale price in roubles 


Pork. 4,043,270 

Frozen meat. 1,041,082 

Bacon. 4,146,829 

Smoked meat. 5,885 

Hares. 76,760 

Game. 11,042 

Raw r hides ... ..... 399,264 

Total sales . . . 9,724,132 


Sales in the first five months of 1918 reached 35 million roubles. If 
conditions of life were normal the union's business would amount to hun¬ 
dreds of millions of roubles, as the manager of the London agency w T rote 
on 0 December 1918. 

Lately various Siberian co-operative societies have taken the initia¬ 
tive in constructing elevators which allow part of the harvest of grain to 
be stored until a good moment comes for selling it on the market. 

The co-operative societies undertaking business of this kind receive 
the grain, paying a sum on account for it to members, who thus are not 
obliged in the autumn, 'when they must make their payments, to sell their 
grain at whatever price it will fetch. The sum paid to members on ac¬ 
count is fixed weekly on the basis of the quotations at neighbouring com 
exchanges. 

When the price of grain is low the sum thus paid may be as much as 
78 per cent, of such price ; when the price is high it cannot exceed 60 per 
cent, thereof. The dairy societies are now also adopting this system and 
have a credit with the Bank of the State w T hich facilitates their payment to 
grain growers of sums on account. 
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Table I. — The Siberian Dmrv Societies in 1907-1917 


([) No. of co-operatne societies 
belonging to the Union . . . 

(2) Xo. of dailies. 

(]) Xo. of shops. 

(4) Xo. of offices. 

(5) Aveiage no. oi co-operative 

societies per shop. 

(6) Aveiage no. of shops per 

office. 

(7) Average no. of dairies per 

office. 

(8) Production of Union (roubles) 

(9) Average production of a dairy 
societ} T . ...... (roubles) 

(10) Sales of foodstuffs . " 

(11) Total sales of goods 

(12) Average sales per shop 

(13) Sales of the Union. . 

(14) Average sales per office 

(15) Average sales per society ” 


1007 

1908 

1909 

iyiO 

13 

77 

0c 
M 

H 

215 

12 

65 

10S 

181 

I 

12 

20 

34 


2 

0 

5 

— 

j8 

43 

43 

— 

0 

7 

7 

— 

3-2 

36 

36 

— 

H5.9 8 3 

157.742 

270,651 

— 

1.784 

1,461 

1-495 

— 

17,000 

17,800 

274,000 

— 

127,000 

183,000 

315,000 

— 

10,583 

9450 

9,246 

— 

2,380,000 

2,934,000 

4-355.000 

— 

1,290,000 

987,000 

871,000 

— 

30,900 

22,900 

20,251 


Table II. — Quantity and price of butta exported from Siberia 

in 1908-1917. 


Ytar 

GrobS 

quantity 

Net 

quantity 

Quantity 

produced 

b> 

Union 

Percen f aqe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1C)08 , . . 

3.441,96° 

2.840,75b 

115,083 

4% 

KjOO .... 

3 . 533,691 

2,980,878 

157,742 

5-3 % 

igiO .... 

3,888,45b 

3.195,267 

270,651 

8-4% 

I 9 II .... 

4,310,12b 

3,848.300 

287,462 

4-8 °o 

1912 .... 

4 , 533,362 

4,047,600 

431.111 

10.6 °o 

1913 .... 

4,680,159 

4,442,700 

613,462 

13-7 °o 

I 9 I 4 .... 

4 , 975,869 

4,585,800 

678,793 

20.6 % 

1915 .... 

5,166,000 

4.612,500 

818,396 

17-7 % 

1916 .... 

3 , 555 , 32 b 

3,174,424 

664,856 

20.Q °o 

1917 .... 

3 943,520 

3,521,000 

957,319 

26.9 % 
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1 1/4 

1 0 

Produced 
b\ the t mo 1 

Percent of total 
hd pi'vluced 

Prie.e of butter produ 
be the Vm 

. . . 

M 

K 

H 

4 o 

1,380,070 V) 

I (H K > . . . . 

I <)0 I 3 >S 

(> 3 °o 

2,330 910.04 

I' IO .... 

^ 70 .Qi >5 

* 4 "0 

3.547 105.2 4 

IOlI .... 

-2M 059 

- 0 
/ 0 J 

3 . 795 , 350 .73 

J'lI 2 .... 


II 3 °0 

o,o 3 l 934.O5 

lyrj .... 

‘>30 (J 22 

14 2 " J 

0 , 6 l 4 O04.OO 

IU14 .... 

47 ? 79 ) 

20 0 ° 0 

7,043,432.39 

IQ15 .... 

1 308 8 29 

2.3 2 ° 0 

16,349,115.69 

iqit> .... 

2 042 307 

Q2 

58,595,264.44 

1017 .... 

2,511 622 

71 4 

123 163,843.00 


The union b oigaiib are the general meeting of menibeib and the board 
of manegcnimt. The general meeting meets annually and is composed 
of leprescntatives of the adherent dairies. Every delegate present repre¬ 
sents ten co-operative societies and is elected by all the dairies in his 
district. The board of management is elected for three years by the 
members of the co-operative societies. Dairy societies and other con¬ 
sumers' societies but not private persons are qualified to become members 
of the union. The members of the dairy societies must be farmers but the 
co operative consumers' societies are open to all inhabitants of the village 
in general. Every new dairy joining the union must acquire shares for at 
least ico louble? and pay io roubles to the reserve fund. It consents to 
the transference of the management of its affairs to the union which 
becomes responsible for them. 

The union has its own instructors and experts who must advise and 
help each dairy with regard to the most modem and scientific methods of 
buttermrking which can be adopted. 

We have already noticed that in Siberia co-operative activity is not 
'im t. d t dairy societies. T 3 ie efforts made to extend co-operative produc¬ 
tion to cheesemaking, to organize the exportation of eggs, etc., leave no 
doubt that the Siberian peasants will eventually undertake several branches 
Of agricultural production and of the grain trade. In the meanwhile it may 
b e said that almost tlie entire Siberian daily industry is co-operatively or* 
ganized. 

The saving which Siberian peasants effect by means of the co-operative 
societies leaches two and a half million roubles a year. The vast extent of 
the lands of Western Siberia and their natural pasturelands have favoured 
above all the developemnt of the dairy industry. While in European 
Russia there were about 200 dairies in iqii, the number of them existing 
contemporaneously in Siberia reached 1400. Among the members of 
the dairies there are about 22,000 peasant proprietors. 

The remarkable development of buttermaking in Siberia is certainly 
not due to chance. The rural population of the country is in incomparably 
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easiei cucumstance than the peasants oi European Russia. This situation 
of thens opened up to the Siberian farms the possibility of profitable stoek 
tanning, so that each peasant family owns on an average four cows, 
a condition not found among the peasants of Central Russia. The Trans- 
Siberian Railwoy, constructed in the last decade of last century, ga\e 
a pouciful impulse to igiiculture and industry in Siberia. 

Eoieign capital has also contributed to the progiess of Siberian dairies, 
and this is one of the chief reasons foi the laige del elopment of this branch 
of Qgncultuial co-operation. 

In ordei better to illustiatc the evolution oi the daily societies in Si¬ 
beria tlieir liistoiy can bo di\ided into foui gieat periods. 

The first begins in 1895 and ends in 1897. It is concerned with the 
fiist attempts to establish the daily industry on capitalist bases. The sec¬ 
ond period includes the years from 1898 to 1902 in which there was a 
lively competition between private producers and the first pioneers of co¬ 
operative principles In this period the first dairy societies aiose. The 
third period covers about five years, from 1902 to 1907: the dairy societies 
in West Siberia spread rapidly ; the fiist attempts to form a union of the 
co-operative societies of milk producers took place. Finaly 1908 was the 
year of the incontestable triumph of Siberian agricultural co-operation: the 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies and the Union of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties of the Altai District were founded. These powerful organizations ab¬ 
sorb a large number of single dairy societies. The victory of the co-opera¬ 
tive principle over private speculation is the most complete and decisive 
for which it was ever possible to hope. 

The following table illustrates the extraordinary progress of which 
Siberian co-operation can justly boast. The figures we reproduce come 
from the most trustworthy statistical data as to the provinces of Tomsk 
and Tobolsk: 



lotal 

No 

No of 

Percent, of 
societies 

Year 

of 

co-operative 

formed by 


dames 

societies 

dairies 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1896. 

. 29 

5 

17 

1900. 


32 

3 

1902. 


60 

3 

1905. 

. I. 9 -U 

3-)7 

18 

1910. 

. 3.109 

1.337 

43 


The principles to which the dairies conform are the following : 

(1) In the first place the society adopts the lules piepared by the 
Union of Siberian Dairy Societies. 

(2) The milk the society produces is delivered to the union exclus- 

ively. 

(3) All the society's arrangements for the acquisition of necessary 
material must be made by the medium of the union. 
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(4) lu case uf a breach of any of the three preceding rules u fine of 
51m loubles is paid. 

(5) A gi\ en society U obliged 10 conform to all the resolutions of the 
Union’s gemial meeting passed before its entiy into the union. 

{t)j A co-operathe society considers that it has a liability' lip to half 
a rouble per pud of butter produced in the previous years. 

(7) A co-operative society elects persons to represent it legally. 

These rules form the union s fundamental basis. Every co-operative 
soeiet3 r pays an admission fee of 10 roubles and 100 roubles for ever}" one 
of the union's shares it acquires. Local conditions and the vastness of 
the country have called a quantity of various co-operative societies into 
existence. 

The progress realized by the union appears in a table reproduced on 
page 124 of our i^sue io* Februan 1918. 

The co-operative societies in Siberia have also opened up new roads to 
co-operation in chat they have token an interest in industiies which have 
hitherto been looked upon almost as the monopoly of private enterprise. 
And since industrial development is here still at its beginning, the productive 
activity of co-operative societies is profitably maintained in the country. A 
few examples will suffice to give an idea of the efficient manner in which 
Siberian co-operators discharge their economic task. 

The Union of the Co-operative Societies of Altai possesses its^own 
soap factory which has succeeded in supplying the finest toilet-soap. The 
association known as the Co-operator of Tomsk acquired rope-walks worth 
100,000 roubles, and installed a factory of felt boots. The co-operative 
societ3* in the province of Enissei acquired a mill. The Federation of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies in the province of Binsk possesses vast pre¬ 
mises in the town of Xivo-Xikolaievsk in which it has installed engineering 
works for the repair of agricultural machiner\\ This federation began the 
foundation of a whole series of establishments for producing articles of im¬ 
mediate use to farmers and beekeepers. The Federation of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies of Pavloflarsk applied to the government for the lease of the 
salt min e* w hich were in private management. 

The programme of the industrial enterprise of the Federation of the Co¬ 
operative Societies of West Siberia is wider still. It provides for the instal¬ 
ment of a soap factory, worth 50,000 roubles, works for the extraction of 
salt worth 35,000 roubles, for some fur and leather works w T orth 350,000 rou¬ 
bles, for cotton mills in Omsk worth 150,000 roubles, and for engineering 
w T orks for the repair of agricultural machinery of the same value. This 
federation has set aside 50,000 roubles for the extension of various local 
industries connected with the realization of the value of the natural 
resources of this country, which abounds in virgin forests and offers the 
best conditions to the timber industry, the liquid resin and turpentine 
extracting industries, etc. Finally, this Federation of the Co-operative 
Societies of West Siberia has appropriated 100,000 roubles to the 
acquisition of barges and boats for the transport of its products, thus 
combating the arbitrary raising of tariffs hy navigation companies. The 
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working of the mines of precious metals, coal and iion is also contem¬ 
plated as an item of the vast programme of this federation. 

The Siberian co-operators tdke an interest in the development of all 
the local industries. It is well known that the Central Federation of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies in Novo-Nikolaievsk and aLo the Vltai Fed¬ 
eration have opened special offices for the stud}' of problems connected 
.vitli the increase of agricultural production. Important &ums were set 
aside for free agricultural propaganda, agronomic studies and the publica¬ 
tion of leaflets of agricultural and commercial information. 

The Federation of Co-operative Societies in West Siberia also ha- an 
office of commercial and economic studies for making enquiries into the 
agricultural situation, the incicasc of small home industries, and co-opera¬ 
tive organization. 

The co-operative societies also look after popular education. It is 
a fact characteristic of the spirit animating the Siberian co-operative move¬ 
ment that the Federation of the Rural Co-operative Societies of Cerepanova 
has set aside 3,000 roubles for the opening of an agricultural school in its 
district; and lias moreover not limited itself to agricultural instruction but 
has opened an elementary school, appropriating 500 roubles to a People's 
House. The Federation of the Co-operative Societies of Altai has formed a 
special Central Committee of Popular Education which energetically car¬ 
ries on a beneficent work. The education fund of the federations of Altai, 
which include co-operative credit and the co-operative consumers' societies, 
amounts to quite 70,000 roubles. 

This various activity is supporied by much propaganda w ork. The fed¬ 
eration publishes for this purpose a paper called “ Narodnaja Oazzetta ” 
(Popular Gazette), printed by its own press. Finally, the federation main¬ 
tains instructors to spread information as to its programme of co-oper¬ 
ation to the most remote parts of the country. 


§2. Tme purchases and sales union op Siberian co-operative 

soemvirs. 


In reeeui years the co-operative movement in Siberia has attained to 
a superior form of organization represented by the 4< Purchases and Sales 
Union " {Zakup^byt) which was constituted ou 1 May 1916 at the Congress 
of Siberian Co-operation. The new union aims at uniting and co-ordinating 
the co-operative societies scattered over the whole country from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific. 

The Purchases and Sales Union constitutes the centre of the co-opera¬ 
tive federations, each of which represents a group of local co-operative 
societies which retain complete autonomy as regards internal administra¬ 
tion. The Purchases and Sales Union is therefore like an association of 
individual federations conforming to the resolutions of their respective meet¬ 
ings. The central union is liable for losses to the whole extent of its pro- 
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perty, while the supplementary liability of each affiliated co-operative asso¬ 
ciation extends to ten times the value of the shares ii possesses. 

The activity* of the Purchases and Sales Union extends into various 
fields of trade, education and organization. Although a private institu¬ 
tion, it works in such a manner that it has a notable influence on the econom¬ 
ic policy of the organs of the State. A precise idea of the work and duties 
of the Purchases and Sales Union can be obtained by considering its offices 
in the town of Xovo-Xikolaievsk. They are the following : 

(i) The Trade Office which, classifies the orders of affiliated co-operative 
associations, fulfils them, places itself in relation with the contracting firms, 
buys necessary goods, and supervises the business of all the union’s agencies. 

(2) The Revising Office which provides for the auditing of the central 
office’s books, the instruction in book-keeping of the auditing offices of the 
single associations, the study of affiliated associations’ systfnis of book¬ 
keeping and commercial management, the summoning of meetings of the 
auditors of the trade books of the associations, and the auditing of the 
books of all the offices of the Purchases and Sales Union. 

(3) The Finance Committee which studies questions of a financial 
character regarding the Purchases and Sales Union, supervises its financial 
position and co-ordinates the activity of the central management with that 
of the affiliated federations. 

(j) The Dairies Office gives instructions to the affiliated dairies, co¬ 
ordinates the systems of manufacturing and consigning butter, acquires 
all accessory" articles, studies means ot improving production, institutes and 
supervises special schools, as for example the Higher Dairy School, and 
markets both at home aud abroad the butter produced. 

(5) The Fisheries Office organizes the river and sea fishing of Siberia, 
seeks to improve fishing methods, distributes fish in the various regions of 
Siberia and in Bmopean Russia, acquires fishermen’s requisites, organizes 
co-operative societies among populations living by fishing and other fisher¬ 
men’s mutual aid associations. 

(6) The Raw Materials Office instructs the affiliated co-operative 
federations, and supervises tile buyring and marketing of raw* material 
on home and foreign markets. 

(7) The Industries Office prepares and works out schemes for the indus¬ 
trial programmes of the co-operative federations, instructing them in all 
matters regarding industrial enterprise, co-ordinating their acthity and 
supervising their various industrial establishments. 

(8) The Information Office collects and classifies information as to all 
the Purchases and Sales Union’s fields of activity, basing itself on the reports 
received from the commercial agents, the local offices, the secretaries of the 
co-operative associations concerned and finally the general press. It dis¬ 
tributes the material thus collected among the single co-operative societies 
with the object of co-ordinating their commercial activity. 

(q\ The Transport Office which has the duty of studying methods of 
facilitating the strictest relations with the local authorities, preparing a 
programme for the transport and consignment of merchandise on a large 
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scale, and drawing up time-tables for tlie railways and tariffs for the roads 
of communication belonging to the State and the communes. 

(io) The Secrctan r l Office which instructs the co-operative unions 
as to their programmes of internal organization, provides them with books 
and other means of instruction, opens schools and eo-cperath e societies, 
holds courses of lectures, publishes a monthly co-operative review for Si¬ 
beria, maintains a co-operative library, disseminate^ pamphlets and leaflets 
of propaganda, organizes statistical enquiries, co-ordinating the statistical 
material supplied by the various co-operative societies, gives ud\ice in 
legal cases by means of consulting lawyers, helping co-operative societies 
in all their legal business, makes enquiries into the laws governing co-oper¬ 
ation, takes part in meetings treating of these subjects, and keeps the 
agricultural class informed as to all questions which can interest it in its 
relations with authorities. 

(n) The Foreign Office which supervises the agencies instituted 
abroad, collects and classifies information and data as to the world's markets, 
^acquires and distributes foreign securities to provide for the most urgent 
payments, drafts bills for the regulation of the commercial exchange between 
Siberia and foreign countries, takes part in meetings and conferences con¬ 
cerned with the supervision of importation and exportation. 

{12) The Economic Council w T hich makes enquiries as to all economic 
problems relative to co-operation, prepares bills on this subject, takes part 
in conferences on economic problems, and regulates the economic policy 
of the affiliated co-operative federations. 

The vast activity of the Purchases and Sales Union is distributed among 
these twelve offices, on the principles of specialization and of the strict 
selection of the technical and consulting staff. The Economic Couneilis com¬ 
posed not only of such consulting experts as professors of political economy 
and kindred subjects, but also of representatives of the various offices, and 
thus it is an auxiliary organization w T hich helps the central management 
in all its far-reaching work. Each office is managed by a member of the 
central board of management. I11 the same way the managers of the most 
important agencies of the Purchases and Sales Union, as fot example the 
Moscow agency and the agencies founded abroad, belong to the central 
board of management. The latter is appointed by the delegates of the 
individual co-operative federations at their annual meetings, and consti¬ 
tutes the central managing body of the Purchases and Sales Unions. 

The co-operative federations belonging to the Purchases and Sales 
Union act as its local agencies. Hitherto such agencies, beginning with the 
chief among them which is at Moscow and which acts as a central agtncy 
for European Russia, having a staff of commercial travellers who visit all 
the markets of Russia, have been instituted in the following towns: in 
European Russia at Xijni-Novgorod, Ekaterinburg, Kungr and Sarapul; 
in Siberia at Irkutsk, Blagovieshtchensk, Charbin, Vladivostock, Nicolai- 
evsk, and abroad at London, Xew T York and Copenhagen, the London 
agency being the principal foreign agency. 

The Purchases and Sales Union has initiated a new ora in the history 
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of the co-operative movement in Siberia. The peiiod which preceded its 
organization wab characterized by an almost absolute lack of co-ordina¬ 
tion among the different co-operative societies, in consequence of which the 
financial position of the whole co-operative movement suffered much. 
Moreover, the ignorance on the part of Siberian co-opeiative societies of 
modem methods of marketing agricultural produce greatly weakened the 
movement in its competition with private enterprise. The co-operative 
federations affiliated to the Purchases and Sales Union find themselves 
today in a position to exercise a growing influence on the State authori¬ 
ties, independently of the form of the government w T hich has changed sev¬ 
eral times in recent years. In the sphere of trade the Purchases and 
Sales Union introduced discipline and older into the business of acquiring 
and marketing produce as profitably as possible. 

Value of the goods supplied to the Unions. 

20 May 1916 to Total 

1 July iqi8 


July. 

7^.545 47 

roubles 


August. 

77 . 458-33 

'> 


September .... 

290,820.31 



October.\ 

590,761.17 

)r 


November. 

6x7.270.59 



December. 

670,648.81 

>/ 



1 102,763.71 

) 

3,426,068.39 roubles 

19x7 January . . . 

1,145,380.01 

)> 


Februarv. 

716.10b.8j 

» 


March. 

821,280.06 

» 


April. 

1,8.81,564.00 

*> 


May. 

4,015,204.25 

» 


June. 

2,601,340.42 

» 


July. 

2,996,578.35 

» 


August. 

1,686,424.54 

>> 


September. 

2 ,b(>h, 798.79 

/ 


October. 

3,863,994.94 
8,b59,275.80 
8 955 . 4 b 4-54 

» 


Novembei. 

December. 

1918 January, Feb¬ 
ruary, March 
and April . . 

Total for 23 months 
and 10 days. . . 

V 

40,009,491.54 roubles 

27,369,931.26 roubles 

71,805,491.19 roubles 
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The business of the Purchases and Sales Union has reached an unhoped¬ 
for figure. It is enough to state that this union acquired about 1,700 tons 
of tea, and, among other articles, large quantities of wicks and lucifer 
matches. 

The vicissitudes through which Russia has lately passed have had their 
sad reaction in Siberia and have impeded the development of the Purchases 
and Sales Union, but there is question only of a period of temporary ar¬ 
rest whence the co-operative movement will issue stronger and more fully 
alive than before. 

To be convinced of this it is enough to look at the preceding table which 
illustrates the progress made by the Purchase and Sales Union in the tw enty- 
three months before 1 July 1918 * 

The figure now standing for sales is, according to informatiun which 
reached us in May 1918, 27,370 000 roubles. Goods were bought fora 
further sum of 30,000,000 roubles at the same date, but because of delays 
due to reasons of a technical character they could not be included in the 
May balance-sheet. It can thus be calculated that the operations of the 
Purchases and Sales Union in the peiiod of 23 months and 10 days exceeded 
100,000,000 roubles. 

Business concluded in the first four months of the year exceeded that 
anticipated by the Purchases and Sales Union for the whole of 1918, namely 
75,000,000 roubles. Taking into account the prospects •which are opening 
up in Siberia, it can be concluded that the Purchases and Sales Union, 
which has already secured t ,n absolute predominance in the agricultural 
trade of this vast district, will have a balance-sheet dealing with hundreds 
of millions of roubles, 'thus signalizing the Iriumph of the co-operative 
movement. 

If purchases were enormous, the marketing of agricultural produce is 
destined to surpass the figure*- reached hitherto. Xo sooner will normal 
conditions have been re-established in Russia, and the export of raw mat¬ 
erial and agricultural produce have been rendered possible, than opera¬ 
tions of sale will assume immense proportions. 

When the Purchases and Sales Union was constituted it was feared 
that it might be a burden on the balance-sheets of the individual affiliated 
co-operative associations. But the balance-sheet of 1917 shows that such 
fears were unfounded. 

According to our Information as to 1918, the Purchases and Sales 
Union includes 8,362 producers* and consumers* CQ-operative associations, 
to which 1,728,050 families belong. Today the real figure would certainly 
be greater, and it may be taken to exceed two million. But even if we 
limit ottrselves to the figures given, and consider each family as composed 
of only tw r o persons, we must admit that the Purchase? and Sales Union 
includes much more than five million persons, w hile, if we accept as very prob¬ 
able an increase of membership in 1918, we must calculate that a popula¬ 
tion of from seven to eight million persons is organized in co-operative so¬ 
cieties. 

The capital of the Purchases and Sales Union is constituted by the 
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contributions of the affiliated federations and comprises: (i) a fixed contri¬ 
bution propoitionate to the federation's paid-up capital, (2) % pel cent, 
on the business it concludes with the Purchases and Sales Union : (3) a 
member's contribution of 2,000 roubles from each affiliated federation. 
The capital of the Purchases and Sales Union, which amounts to exactly 
844,948 roubles, consists of: 


Capital formed by the federations' subsciiptions ot 

2,000 roubles each . 45^00 roubles 

Contribution from the capital oi the affiliated tederations 258,945 

Commission of P er cent, on business. 5^0,452 > 

From profits in 1916. m . 551 » 


Total . . . ^4,9-18 roubles 

But these figures have certainly been surpassed by this time. At the 
meeting of the Purchases and Sales Union held in March 1918 it was 
decided to increase financial resources without departing from the ptinciple 
of levying contributions on opera dons and without raising the amounts 
of contributions. About May 1918 the capital amounted to some 4,000,000 
roubles and wras made up of the reserve fund, the industrial fund and ihe 
guarantee fund On 1 January 1916 its total amount was 9,750 roubles, 
on 1 January 1917 il was 2,166,914 roubles, and on 1 Mav iqiS it was 
3,917,973 roubles. 

In the field of Siberian agriculture private enterprise has been entirely 
surpassed and overwhelmed. The exclusion of the parasitic trade w bich has 
been the chief work of co-operation made the co-operative movement com¬ 
pletely the master of the situation as early as March 1917, where the maiket- 
ing of agricultural produce and the acquisition of necessaries for the agricul¬ 
tural class were concerned. Private trade proved itself to be entii elv incap¬ 
able of adapting itself to the new economic conditions. An urgent need 
was felt to provide continual supi)lies at the places of production, and only 
an organization which possessed a vast network of scattered agencies could 
supply the population with the aiticles of largest consumption. This 
organization could be none other than the co-operative organization w hich 
had aiisen out of the fusion of thousands of single co-operative societies. 

Siberian co-operation has sustained the ordeal by fire, foi it has 
succeeded not only in acquiring and distributing large quantities of 
merchandise but also in introducing order and efficiency into selling 
methods. 

If co-operation has been able to accomplish such a task in an excep¬ 
tional time, it has nothing to fear for the future. The history of the Pur¬ 
chases and Sales Union is very' instructive in this respect and inspires the 
strongest confidence in the vital force of Siberian co-operation. 






Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


BELGIUM. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST THE ACCIDENTS 
OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN 1917. 


SOIRCI. 

BolpenboisiD BELCri ou JyiGUJL dls PAYSANb Exucicl 1917: Rapp oil succinclemente pre- 
selite til*«isscmbke guieialc du jo inai 191b par le dianomc lyuytgacrcne, secretaire guic- 
lal Annext {Belgian Botunbond 01 Peasants' Leagut Yccit iqi 7: Short Repoit pusoitcd 
totht Genual Mutiny of 20 May unb bv Canon Luytgauens, Genual bee,ttaf \ Appuidn), 
lyOirsnm, iotS 

As we showed in a former issue (1) the Belgian law of 24 December 1903 
as to the accidents of labour is, where agriculture is concerned, applicable 
to three kinds of enterprises. There are first the enterprises, whatever 
be their degree of impoitance, in which machinery having a motive force 
other than that supplied by men or animals is in permanent use. Enter¬ 
prises of forestry must be added to this first class. 

Next come farms on which at least three men are habitually em¬ 
ploy ed. 

In the third place Aiticle 3 of the law lays down that those at the head 
of enterprises which are not subject to the law may \ oluntarily come within 
its scope by making a special declaration to the clerk of the justice of the 
peace of the place in which the enterprise in question is situated. In this 
class are small holdings, and market gardens on which cither vegetables or 
flowers are grown, whatever be their importance, so long as no machinery 
propelled by mechanical pow r er is used on them. 

Belgian agriculture has at its disposal, in order to cover these various 
risks, two mutual insurance companies founded by common agreement by 
the several agricultural federations of the counity. The Caisse commune 
d r assurance des culUvateurs belies (Company for the Insurance in Common 
of Belgian Farmers) insures the workpeople of the fanners and the persons 
carrying on small rural industries who come within the scope of the law of 
24 December 1903, The Assurance n^ricole (Agricultural Insurance) in¬ 
sures fanners against accidents entailing civil liability, and also completely 
insures the heads of enterprises outside the scope of the aforesaid law. 


(1) See our issue ior IVbnnu v 1014J ( Monthly Bull >itn of l co now 'c and Social In* Ihgenct) 
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The war has naturally had an increasingly deleterious influence on in¬ 
surance business : there have been few new contracts; many policies have 
been suspended or annulled; many premiums have remained unpaid; the 
verification of accidents has been defective; agricultural wages have 
increased without a proportionate increase of premiums, travelling and 
managing costs have become a heavier and heavier charge on the budget. 
The most tha t has been attempted has been the maintenance of the 
status quo of the insuring institutions 

As regards this point, the Cause commune and the. Assurance agricole 
have gamed more policies than they have lost, and w< find, e\en if for a 
moment we consider as non-existent the insurance which is only tempor¬ 
arily suspended, in the case of the Assurance agncolc a marked progress 
and a comparatively unimportant retrogression in that of the Caisse 
commune 

The number of accidents has kept within normal limits and the finan¬ 
cial burd ens they have occasioned have slightly diminished, although a 
generous use has been made of reserves in making settlements. 

All the unpaid premiums ot 1915, 1916, and, as far as was necessary, 
of 191 were covered by the reserve for unrecoverable premiums ; and in 
anticipation of the unrecoverable payments of 1917 this reserve was in¬ 
creased by a sum equal to the amount ot the unpaid premiums ol 1916. 

It was possible to increase the reserves providing for a decrease in the 
value of invested sums by about 125,000 francs, and the balance of the Caisse 
commune and of the Assurance agncole nevertheless exceeds 10 per cent, of 
the pr emi ums This balance went, after the distribution, to swell the funds 
of the reserve premiums. Thus we find that, far from being shaken,.the 
financial position of these companies has been strengthened during the war. 

In the following paragraphs we will examine the results obtained by 
each of these societies more closely. 


§ 1. The " caisse commune d’assurance des cui.tivateurs beiges ” 

Total Business Done. — The number of new insurances has diminished 
in a measure shown in the following table: 


Year 

Applications 

Contracts 

Number 

Wages I 

Assets 


received 

concluded 

of hectares ’ 

J 


- - 

- 

_ 

"" 1 

~ francs 

francs 

1913 

1,842 

1,479 

27,93805 , 

1,861,93500! 

116,439 20 

1914 

i 1,639 

1 , 2*5 

1 16,198 70 

1,525,620 00 

71,54300 

1915 

564 

515 

9,708.80 

803,390.00 j 

41,82410 

1916 

1 516 

456 

7,503 40 

672,740.00 1 

35,363.60 

1917 

1 4“ 

3*8 

6,727 :o 

390,844*00 

25,002.45 


1 
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83 current policies have been annulled but replaced by others, and 213 
have ceased to exist, partly however only for the duration of the war. 
The corresponvling figures for 1916 were 160 and 512. Compared with the 
preceding year there has therefore been a progress represented by 26 poli¬ 
cies bearing on 397 42 hectares, 180,870 francs of wages and assets amount¬ 
ing to 9,818.05 francs. 

The following table shows the development of the business of the Coisse 
commune in the five years from 1913 to 1917 : 


Year 

Numbei 
ol policies 

! 

Hectares 

1 

1913 

9 377 

157,284.92 

1914 

9,396 

157,274 21 

1915 

9,248 

156,864.10 

1916 

9,032 

! 15^,633.78 

1917 

9,058 

I 15",031 20 


Wages 

' Paid-up assets 

1 

Piemmms 

francs 

francs 

francs 

8,252,248 

1 496,51405 

485,697 84 

8,686,799 

506,048 30 

1 18,039 29 

3.759,635 

509,060 50 

382,725.29 

8,670,240 

518,6 >7 95 

315.60581 

8,851,110 

524.775-25 

390,2001,5 


1 


When the company's first year of business, 1906, closed, there were in 
force 8,098 policies bearing on 160,764.05 hectares, 4,556,898 francs of 
wages, 326,749.76 francs of paid up assets and 321,079.44 francs of premiums. 

Two reservations should however be made with regard to the figures 
we have given for the years of war : 

1. The situation in West Flanders is unknown. Many insurances 
current at the outbreak of the war must since have ceased to exist. On this 
account the figures are inexact to a degiee which the future will reveal. 

2. Many insurances temporarily suspended because of the war have 
been included in the figures. This also implies a lack of strict exactness, 
and the fact must be made dear because, as appears from the following 
table, there is question of very large figures : 


— _ "* 



_ .rrr 


~ - r 

1 

Years 

Policies ^ 

: | 

Hectares 1 

Wages 

Assets 

| 

— 



francs 

"francs 

1 

Temporary annulments and suspcn- ( 

1917 

O 

CO 

72 60 

605,525 

18,532.90 

sions in.. ' 

* i 

1916 1 

459 

91 OO 

789.805 

27,736.50 

1 

1 

1915 1 

1 *3* 

1 45 00 

514.350 

13.j72.xo 

Total since the outbreak of ^ ai . 1 

1 

970 

208.60 

1,909,680 

59 , 44 r -50 

Renewals since 1914.. 

1 ; 

35 

14.00 

71,3001 

2 , 229.40 

Leaving . . . 


935 

194 60 

838,3 80 1 

57,212 10 
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Accidents. - The year 1917 was fairly favourable, as regards both the 
number of the accidents and their consequences and the financial burdens 
they imposed. 

The accidents occurring during the last five yeais reached the follow¬ 
ing numbers: 


in 

19*3 . 

. 2,858 

in 

1914 . 

. 2,070 

in 

1915 . 

. 1,19 s 

in 

1916. 

. 1 ,-iOI 

in 

I 9 I 7 . 

.... 1,349 


The fact that trade and industry have been arrested appears from the 
statistics as to the causes and consequences of accidents, statistics which 
we cannot dream of reproducing here. As compared with 1916 the num¬ 
ber of accidents of agriculture increased by 15 in 1917 while those of indus¬ 
try diminished by 67. 

It seems well to bring out in the following table the particular informa¬ 
tion we gather from the statistics as to the relation between the causes of 
the accidents on the one hand and their number and financial consequences 
on the other: 


Agriculture 

f 


\ 

Industry. . 



Percent, 
ot cases 

Percent, 
of coat 

Animals. 

, . 16.23 

17-47 

Yokes of animals. 

5-99 

11.05 


22.22 

• 28.52 

Fall of victim. 

, . 28.60 

28.11 

Fall of inanimate objects . . 

• • 4-54 

3-62 


33-14 

31-73 

Sharp instruments. 

15-60 

8.09 

Fall of victim. 

. . 18.47 

12.47 

Fall of inanimate objects . . 

. . 14.01 

8-59 

. 

32.48 

21.06 

Sharp instruments.. 

■ • 14-33 

25-99 

Machines. 

• • 4 - 7 s 

25.28 


In industry the accidents due to machinery were particularly serious: 
more than a quarter of the costs were occasioned by a remarkably small 
number of accidents of this kind. 

The average charge per accident, calculated for all the accidents in¬ 
discriminately, shows a reduction since the previous year. Each accident 


cost on the a\ erage : 

In 1913. 121.45 francs 

» 1914. 147.41 '> 

» 19*5. 171.81 » 

» 1916 .... ->07.81 » 


* * 9*7 .. ■ ■ 171.01 » 
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On the other hand, the average cost entailed by less important acci¬ 
dents has increased, a circumstance which can to some extent be attributed 
to the fact that the number of fatal accidents occasioning the payment 
of benefits in capital was less, and that the cases of permanent disable¬ 
ment were fewer and did not entail excessive incapacity for work. Another 
cause for the increase is probably found in the frequently exaggerated 
estimate of wag^s, principally wages in kind, and in the impossibility of 
bringing* these estimates down to the true value ^f wages in every case. 

As has been said, cases of permanent disablement and death weie not 
over numerous, as appears from the following comparison with the tour 
preceding years: 


Year 

Cases of 
permanent 

Cases 


disablement 

ot death 


— 

— 

1913 . . . 

... 65 

18 

1914 • • . 

... 55 

13 

1915 • • • 

• • ■ 57 

10 

1916 . . . 

. . . 5S 

11 

1917 . . . 

... 46 

9 


Disputes between the sufferer* by accidents and the ccmpany arose 
only in the cases of permanent disablement: of 27 cases of serious accidents 
for which settlement was made in 1917, eight gave rise to a lawsuit either 
the rate of yearly wages or the degree of disablement being disputed. 

To estimate at their right value the financial burdens imposed by the 
accidents the fact must not be lost sight of that the figures mentioned in¬ 
clude very large sums which should serve as reserves for the cases in which 
settlement has yet to be made. Only when this is borne in mind can a 
comparison be made betweem the following figures which refei to the two 
fields of this company's activity : 


— _ -- 


Policies 

Acddevts 

Risks 

Ye^rs 





Number Premiums 

Number Cost 



francs 

fiancs 


1 T 9 I 5 

6,324 285,548.24 

925 I 37 > 9 i 2 . 3 * 

Agriculturt . . ... 

• • ‘ J 1916 

6,152 291,722.31 

1,020 200,283.2^ 


f 1917 

6,23c 295,040.05 

1,035 189,030.76 


L 1915 

2,924 97 ^ 77^5 

273 67,920.1a 

Trade - Industi y . , . 

j 1916 

2,880 103,883,50 

381 1 84,306.98 


‘ 1917 

2,828 95,160.60 

314 41,667.55 
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^ 2. The “ assurance agricoie ” 

Dotal Businesb Done — In 1917 the Assurance a°>icolc made marked 
piogress. Its position is far from being as brilliant as it was before the 
war, but an improvement is noted none the less, and it appeals from the 
following table: 


Year 

Applications 

received 

Contracts 

concluded 

Number 

of hectares 

Wages 

Assets 



— 

— 

francs 

francs 

1013 

5 ,U 4 


54 , 901.40 

1,624,865 00 

121,876.40 

1914 

5>°97 

4,062 

40,091.20 

1,265,900.00 

18,363.-0 

1915 

i, 55 l 

r,40i 

18,524.30 

627,615.00 

37,103.70 

1916 

1,737 

1,586 

i$,43i.oo 

608,540.00 

45,166.20 

1917 

1,876 

1,534 

18,007.56 

457,400.00 

5o.309.co 


On the other hand a certain number of policies were annulled or re¬ 
placed by others, and the net increase was in consequence only one of 
869 policies, 8,454.98 hectares 274,450 francs of wages and 33,992 francs of 
assets. 

The corresponding figures for 1916 were 508 policies, 6 019.20 hectares, 
86,845 francs of wages and 17,53110 francs of assets The Comparison 
is all to the advantage of 1917. 

Unfortunately, owing to cessation of business, requisition of horses, 
etc., many insurances had once more to be suspended temporarily, and a 
part of the ground gained was thus lost. 




Policies 

Hectares 

1 

Wages 

Assets 




- 

francs 

francs 

Teinpoiaiy annuleinuit and suspensions m 1917 

222 

136.00 

345,710 

14,174 20 

do 

m if>i6 

410 

226.86 

440,780 

,7.815-70 

Suspensions m 1915 . . . . 

• * 

190 

67.10 

280,725 

7 , 533 - 7 ° 

Total since outbreak ot w.u . 

. 

822 

429.96 

1,067,215 

39 , 523.00 

Renewals in 1916 and 1917 . 

• 

21 

— 

30,900 

701.50 


Leaving . . 

80 r 

429.96 

1,036,315 

38,822.10 


The following table shows the total business done by the company in 
1906 and in recent years. The figures for 1915, 1916 and 1917 are given 
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v\ ith every reservation, for it if impossible to known how many of the 
thousands of policies previously current m West Flanders will subsist 
after the war. 


"S ears 

Number 
of policies 

Hectares 

IQ06 

10,204 

170,922.23 

1913 

-20,790 

263,005 63 

1914 

22,463 

275,781.03 

1915 

22.831 

281,260 70 

1916 

23.339 

287,279.90 

1917 

24,208 

295 . 734-88 


Wa^es 
tegricultun 1 

Paid up assets 

Premiums 

industries) 

francs 

trancs 

3,421,969 

2 T 3 ,I<- 2.09 

195.8 6 95 

6,780,589 

5 H ,52915 

480,802 75 

7,188,922 

549.807.85 

522,345 28 

7.250,776 

562,685.00 

526,650.28 

7.337.621 

582,717.65 

530,498.13 

7,612,071 

612,413.85 

546,3x7.07 


Accidents. — The number of accidents slightly increased during 1917 : 
there were 191 more of them than in 1916 

The following figures give the number of accidents in the last five years. 


I9° 6 . 3.038 

I9M . 2.776 

* 9*5 . 1.996 

i 9 1 6 2,073 

*9*7 2,264 


However in 1917 there were only 52 cases of permanent disablement 
as against 65 in 1916, and 11 cases of deaths as against 16 in 1916 

The annual statistics as to the causes and consequences of accidents 
are not very instructive. The only fact worthy of remark is that accidents 
entailing civil liability are caused almost exclusively by animals and vehi¬ 
cles. 








Part III: Credit 


FRANCE. 


CREDIT FOR THE ACQUISITION OF SMALT RURAL HOLDINGS 
BY MILITARY PENSIONERS AND BY CIVILIANS WHO HAVE 
SUFFERED BY THE WAR. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES 

I,aw of o April 1918 a* to the acquisition 01 situill rtnal holdings by military i>fcn>ioncrb ancl 
by ciMlians who have suffered by the wai 

Public executive regulation of 19 July 1918 as to the eomUtiou* m which this Jaw is to 
be applied 

Instructions of the Ministers of Agriculture, Victualling, E abour and Social Tiirifi 
ac to the execution of this lav t dated 51 July 1918. 

The law of 9 April 191S, which arose out of various proposals in Parlia¬ 
ment, aims at an exceptional and privileged diffusion of small holdings for 
the benefit of persons who have suffered by the war. 

It therefore authorize? societies affording credit on real estate and agri¬ 
cultural credit to grant to the beneficiaries enumerated in its first articles 
individual mortgage loans to facilitate the acquisition, organization, trans¬ 
formation and reconstitution of small rural holdings of a value not exceed¬ 
ing ro,ooo francs, exclusively of costs and the insurance premium, what¬ 
ever be their area. 

These loans ore granted by the societies affording credit on real estate 
and agricultural credit at a reduced rate of interest, with the help of funds 
which the State advances to these societies without interest. 

We will examine successively the machinery for making: (1) loans, 
(2) State advances. 


§ I. Tiia terms of loans. 

(1) The Grantees of the Loans. — The persons receiving the loans are: 
(a) Old soldiers and sailors having the right to State disablement 
pensions, because of wounds they have receved or infirmities they have 
contracted during the war ; 
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(lj Widows in receipt of pensions* or compensatory life annuities paid 
bv the State or the Caisse de prevoyance des marins fran$ats, on account of 
the death of their husbands or of wounds received or illnesses contracted 
during the war; 

(o) Persons having a light to compensatory annuities or pensions 
paid by the State or the Caisse de brei'oyance des >narins fran$ai$ because of 
losses they have incurred in consequence of the war. 

To sum up . onl) T persons having a right to pensions or compensatory 
life annuities can claim the benefit of the loans, and all persons having a 
right to allowances or compensation not due lot the duiation of their 
lives are excluded therefrom because they cannot give the security 
winch Article j of § 2 and the following articles make obligatory for 
borrowers. 

(2) Object of the Loans. — The first article of the law defines the object 
of the loans follows: they are intended to “ facilitate the acquisition, or¬ 
ganization, transformation and reconstitution of small rural holdings 
It is understood that the purchase of stock and material is included among 
the operations covered by the term “ organization ” of small rural holdings. 
Shell purchase is for that matter definitely contemplated by Article 0 of 
the executive regulation. Loans can therefore be made for the repay¬ 
ment of the price not only of the properties which the law's beneficiaries 
acquire but ako of the stock and material necessary to bringing these pro¬ 
perties to a productive state. 

(3) The Amount and the Duration of the Loans. — The previous law (of 
iq March 1910) allowed societies affording agricultural credit to grant loans 
only up to the amount of 8,000 francs. Moreover the law of 10 April 1908 
had limited to an area of one hectare and a value of 1200 francs the fields 
and gardens which could be acquired through the medium of societies grant¬ 
ing credit on real estate. A law of 11 February 1914 had further authorized 
these societies to make loans to small farmers desirous of adding a stable, 
bam or similar building to their houses. These complementary loans might 
not exceed the sum of 2,000 francs. This legislation was thought in rural 
circles to be too narrow : it did not allow the acquisition of a real farm 
capable of supporting a farming family. 

The loans granted as by the first article of the new law may amount 
to 10,000 francs, exclusively of costs and the insurance premium. 

Unlike the law’ of 10 April 1938, the new r law does not limit the area 
of the property for which the loan is made. 

The period of repayment may not exceed twenty-five years, and the 
borrower may not be more than sixty years old when the last instalment 
is paid. Thus a loan for a maximum period of 25 years may be made to a 
man not over thirty-five years of age ; and the term diminishes gradually 
for older borrowers, a man of forty being able to borrow for only 20 years, 
a man of forty-five for 15, etc. 

(4) Rate of Interest. Repayment by Annual Instalments . — The interest 
on the loan is at the privileged rate of only 1 per cent. The capital must 
be repaid while the loan is current, the instalment repaid each year con- 
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stituting a linking fund. The interest plus this annual instalment makes 
the sum which the borrower must pay each year. 

A man receiving a loan of 10,000 francs for five years must pay 2,060.40 
fiancs a year ; if his loan is for ten years he pays 1055.82 francs a year ; 
if it is for twenty-five years he pays 454.06 francs a year. 

(5) Security and Conditions of Loans. — (a) The first secuiity of the 
loan is the mortgage. This mortgage is on the property fot which the loan 
is made and is granted by a notary’s deed. Mortgages to the lending bank 
or society have a precedence over legal mortgages 

(b) Further, by Article 2 of the law, the borrower must, in order to 
secure the payment of the annual instalments in case of hi? premature death, 
insure with the Caisse nationale d*assurance for a single premium payable 
to the lending society. 

In conformity with Article of 2 of the executive regulation, the borrower 
must produce with his application for a loan a certificate of the Caisse 
nationale d*assurance showing that he has been accepted by it, after medical 
examination, for the insurance for which the law provides. 

Owing to the inexperience of the borrowers it is advisable in every 
respect that the societies granting credit on real estate and agricultural 
credit act as intermediaries between the insured and the Caisse na¬ 
tionale in all insurance business. 

They therefore cause all their futuie borrowers to fill up an applica¬ 
tion for insurance drawn up on a printed form procured at the Caisse des 
ddpdts et consignations This form is dated and signed by the applicant, 
who may at the same time give a special power to the credit society from 
which he is about to obtain a loan to act as his proxy in contracting for the 
insurance. # 

The societies must furnish, in support of each application : 

(1) A copy, on duty-free paper, of the borrower’s birth certificate ; 

(2) A table showing the sums which will have to be insured if the 
loan is made. 

An official document pro\ing the accuracy of information given as 
to an applicant's birth may be substituted for his birth certificate* 

When these papers have been received the Caisse nationale asks the 
applicant to go before the doctor responsible for the medical examination. 
After this examination, which is made at the applicant's expense, the latter 
is informed by the Caisse nationale as to whether his application has been 
accepted or rejected. 

If it is accepted the insurance must be granted within a period of three 
months after the medical examination, after which interval the applicant 
would have to undergo another examination. 

(c) Article 3 of the law provides further that if the payment of in¬ 
stalments be delayed, the lending societies may have paid to themselves 
a fifth part of the annual pension due to a debtor, so long as this pension 
is not reduced by mote than half or to a sum less than 360 francs. 

The new law introduced an important modification into the system 
established by the law of ro April 1908 for the real estate societies. This 
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latter law benefits only persons who already have savings, loans being 
allowed only to persons who prove that they own the equivalent of one 
filth of the value of the real estate to be bought. Foi Article 3 of this law 
enacts that “ Each of the borrowers contemplated by Article 2 must ful¬ 
fil the following conditions : (1) Possess when the mortgage loan is made at 
least one fifth of the price of the land or house *\ The maximum loan is 
therefore only four fifths of the sum needed for purchase or building. But 
a wrounded man who returns home after a long campaign, and a more or 
less prolonged stay in hospitals or convalescent depots, will generally have 
exhausted all his savings and will be unable to prove his possession oi that 
fifth which is a necessary preliminaiv to his obtaining a loan from a real 
estate society. Article 3 of the new’ law therefore dispenses with the ne¬ 
cessity for a proof on the part of its beneficiaries that the}’ possess this frac¬ 
tion The total sum necessary to the acquisition, organization, transform¬ 
ation or reconstitution of a small rural holding worth 10,000 francs can 
be lent to them. 

The exemption from this necessity slightly increases the risks borne by 
the lending society. Article 3, § 2, therefore allows the society to find a 
compensator}’ security in the arrears of the borrower's pension. The deed 
of loan will contain a conditional assignment of these arrears to provide 
for the case of a delay in the payment of the annual instalments represent¬ 
ing the supplementary fifth lent. The law provides a special procedure for 
making this assignment effective. 

(d) The borrower must sign a written engagement himself to farm 
the moitgaged property (Article 2 of the decree of 19 July 1918). The first 
article of the law’ of 10 April 1908 had already made an analogous condi¬ 
tion for borrowers from a society granting credit on real estate who wished 
to acquire a small holding. There is no doubt that the condition of farm¬ 
ing by the borrower himslf is to be interpreted in the widest niannei. It 
must not be forgotten that the borrowers are men wounded in the war, and 
the required condition is fulfilled if the farming is done not by the borrower 
himself but under his direction. Article 8 of the executive regulation even 
prorides for the casein which, owing to exceptional circumstances independ¬ 
ent of the borrower's will, the sum lent would not be immediately repay¬ 
able if the borrower s engagement to farm himself were not observed. 
The case of incurable disease may be instanced. But the borrowing so¬ 
ciety must in such a case advise the Department for the General Inspection 
of Credit and of Agricultural Association subsidized by the Ministry ot 
Agriculture. The committee for which Article 5 oi the law provides must 
then give a favourable opinion and the competent minister must make a 
decision in conformity therewith. 

(e) The first article of the law of 9 April 1918 subjects to a special 
guarantee loans to civilians who have suffered by the war, that is to per¬ 
sons having a right to compensatory annuities or pensions paid by the 
State or the Caisse de prevoyance des marins frangais because of damages 
they have incurred by the war. Such persons must prove that they are 
entered, or must enter themselves, on the list of those insured under the law 
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of 5 April 1910 ab to the old age pensions of w orking and peasant w omen, and 
must conform to the provisions of that law. It is intended thus legally 
to reserve the benefits of the law, at least in so far as it affects civilians, 
to persons who have practised or are practising thrift, and at the same time 
to bring the new law into harmony with previous legislation (Law of 11 Feb' 
ruary 1914 as to the advances made by societies granting credit on real 
estate for the acquisition of small holdings, and Article 30 of the law as 
to the old age pensions cf working and peasant women). 

(/) The lending banks and societies must be assured in advance that 
the farm’s net revenue covers the annual instalment and interest due, and 
this factor must have weight when the duration oi loans is fixed. In order 
that the borrower may normally free himself from his debt the annual in¬ 
stalment and interest must not exceed the uet revenue of his property. 
Let the case be taken of a man wounded in the w r ar who counts upon his 
pension to give him a livelihood while the loan lasts and borrows 8,000 
francs intended to pay for the holding on w T hich he wishes to establish him¬ 
self. The net revenue of the holding is about 500 francs. If he ask to 
have the loan for a teim of twenty-five years the sum due from him an¬ 
nually will be 363.25 francs and the revenue of the holding is theiefore an 
amply sufficient security". But if the teim he desires be ten yeais, so that 
he will have to pay 844.66 francs when the revenue of his holding is only 
500 francs, the transaction becomes impossible. In the circumstances the 
minimum term should be one of eighteen years, so that he would pay 487.86 
francs a year, that is to soy almost the total nel revenue of his holding. 

(j) The lending banks and societies should also specify in their 
contracts of loan that buildings stock and material must alw ays be insured 
against fire, live stock against risk® of mortality, and labourers, if necess¬ 
ary, against risks of accidents. These insuianceb should be made hy pre¬ 
ference with the agricultural mutual societies. 

As regards insurance against file, the contract of loan must provide for 
the transference of the benefit to the account of the lending bank or so- 
ciet\, the insurance company 01 the mutual fire insurance company insur¬ 
ing the buildings being notified. 

(Jt) A last condition is, in the first place, that borrowers from 
agricultural credit societies must belong to a local agricultural credit bank 
and an agricultural credit union in order to have the benefit of loans under 
the law of 9 April 1918. If they are not already members the}’ must en¬ 
gage themselves in writing to apply for admission to a local agricultural 
credit bank and an agricultural trade union. 

But the lending banks and societies may in some cases deem these meas¬ 
ures to be insufficient. Article 4 of the decree of 19 July 1918 allows them 
to demand from borrowers any other security they think well — mortgages, 
cautionary deposits, deposited title-deeds, warrants, etc. Thej r must give 
a list of these supplimentary securities in a rule, binding on themselves, 
which they issue. 

(6) Insurance Premium and Cost of Realizing a Loan . — The insurance 
for a single premium payable in case of death on the one hand, and the cost 
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01 realizing a loan on the other, constitute fairly heavy charges which have 
to be borne by borrowers. These costs can be advanced by the lending 
hanks or societies and afterwards added to the amount of the loan, even if 
this loan is already of the maxmium amount provided for, namely 10,000 
francs. The sum payable annually is calculated on the total sum thus ad¬ 
vanced. 

A special mention should heie be made of the provision in Article 8 
of the law of 9 April 1918 which is only indirectly connected with the prop¬ 
er object of the law It is desired by this provision to encourage the re¬ 
turn to the land not only of men wounded in the war but of all agricultur¬ 
ists who have been mobilized. It roles that deeds of purchase of lands of 
a maximum vualue of 1200 francs, to be cultivated b> the purchasers them¬ 
selves for ten years, shall, if they be signed within a year of their demobi¬ 
lization by purchasers who are farmers, m Havers or agricultural labourers 
and hitherto not landowners, be exempt from conveyance duty and reg¬ 
istered gratis. 

(7) Annual Pay ments. — The annual payments can be made ever}'year, 
half-year or even quarter. F01 the simplification of book-keeping, annual 
payments seem to be preferred. Since 31 December falls at a time when 
farmers generally have available funds and also at the end of the bndget 
year, it is the term chosen. In some districts, uhere funds become avail¬ 
able at various times of the year, there is provision for half-yearly payments 
(3° June, 31 December). Quarterly payments will be only exceptional; 
they will, tor example, be impossible in market-gardening districts. In 
any case, it belongs to the lending banks and societies to decide this 
question by their own rules, taking into account kinds of local cultivation 
and the chief periods at which funds are received. 

In the case of every loan it is necessary to diaw up in advance a plan 
for amortization, showing the course of the repayment of the borrowed 
capital during the various years for v hich the loans lasts. This plan is 
indispensable to securing on the one hand that societies keep regular ac¬ 
counts and on the other that borrowers are aware of then engagements. 
It is also useful to remit a copy of this plan to each borrower and cause 
him to sign another copy before the loan is paid to him. It is also 
necessary to send a copy to the minister inteiested. This plan will be 
shown on request to the Department of the General inspection of Credit 
and of Subsidized Associations in ordej that it may exercise its revisory 
right. 

(9) Deferring of First Annual Instalment of Repayment . — The first 
years, during which installation takes place, are the least productive for 
farmers. Farms often do not give their maximum yield until after a cert¬ 
ain number of years. * It may be anticipated that pensioners and civilians 
who have suffered by the war wdll sometimes lack the means enabling them 
to make their first annual payments. Taking this position into account, Art¬ 
icle 7 of the decree allows that annual instalments of repayment be unequal 
in amount in the first three years, or that, exceptionally, the payment of 
the first shear's instalment be defen ed until the fourth year of the loan 
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It is however understood that this adjournment does not in an} r way affect 
the term of the loan. Thus if a loan be made lor twenty-five years, and the 
payment of the first instalment of lepayment be deferred to the fourth year, 
the repayment must be completed in the last twenty-two years of the term of 
the loan, only interest on the borrowed capital, at the rate oi 1 per cent., 
being paid by the borrower in the hrst three years. 

(9) Loans Paid by Graduated Instalments . - When loans are to be used 
for works of organization or transformation spread over a considerable 
period, or for the provision at intervals of material or live stock, the lending 
banks and societies are in no way bound to pay the sums they lend im¬ 
mediately and afterwards to exact from the borrowers annual payments 
calculated on these sums which have not been completely utilized. Article 
6 of the decree of 10 July 1918 provides that the amount is paid gradually, 
keeping pace with the work done or the purchases completed. The state 
of these works or purchases null be noted in memorials which will govern 
the payment of the loans. A representative of the lending societies may 
verify them on the spot, thus allowing the managing committees to take 
decisions with full knowledge of the state of the case. 

The annual payments due from borrowers will be determined in view 
of this state of affairs It will be possible either to defer the first instal¬ 
ment of repayment until the year after the full loan has been paid, this ad¬ 
journment not extending over more than three years, or to calculate the 
borrower's annual payment, reckoning the several payments of the loan as 
successive loans, each granted for the time for which the original loan 
still had to run when it was made. 

If we take, foi example, a loan of 10,000 francs for twenty-five } T ears 
which is to enable a property in bad condition to be brought into a good 
state for cultivation : 

The expenditure is to be spread over three years : the borrower needs 
3,000 francs immediately and he expects to spend 4,000 francs at the end 
of the first year, and the remainder of the sum required, namely 3,000 
francs, at the end of the second year. 

The lending bank or society will lend him : 

3,000 francs immediately; 

4,000 francs at the end of the first year; 

3,000 francs at the end of the second year. 

It will really have made three successive loans to the borrower: 
a loan of 3,000 francs for twenty-five years, a loan of 4,000 francs for twenty- 
four years and a loan of 3,0c0 francs for twenty-three years, The annual 
payments due from him will be the following: 136.22 francs at the end of the 
first year; 136.22 + 188.29 = 324.51 francs at the end of the second year; 
and 136.22 + 188.29 + 146.66 =5 471.17 francs for the twenty-three last 
years. 

If however the borrower prefer to begin repayment before the pro¬ 
jected works have been completed and have begun to yield a profit, he will 
pay from the third year onwards 488.86 francs a payment calculated on 
a loan of 10,000 francs for twenty-three years ; and until the third year he 
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will payonV I per cent, on the sums he has, actually received that is he will 
pay 30 francs in the first and 70 francs in the second year. 

(10) Alloumucs !<>r Children. — In older to favour the building up 01 
homes and encourage large families, the law enacts (Article b) that 50 cen¬ 
times per 100 francs borrowed will annually be paid by the State, to form 
deductions from the annual payments due from the borrower to the lend¬ 
ing bank or society, foi every legitimate child bom to the berr wer after 
he has obtained the loan 

These allowance* will be paid by the State to the lending society' on 
behalf of the borrower, who thus will have to pay the society only the dif¬ 
ference between such allowance and the annual payment other use due 
from him. 

IyCt us take the example of a loan of 10,000 francs granted for twenty - 
five years. The annual payment due from the borrower is 454.07 francs. 


li n chilrl is afterwards bom to the 

borrower the State will 
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With the birth of the tenth child the annual payment becomes entirely 
chargeable to the State. 

(11) Family Property Exempt from Distraint — In order to make it 
easier for the beneficiaries of the new law to turn their small holdings into 
family properties, as by the law of 12 July 1909, there are in the new law 
two special provisions. 

In response to a wish several times expressed by the representatives 
of the district banks of agricultural credit, the new law allows (Article 7, 
§ 1) that henceforth when rural holdings are turned into fa mil}* proper¬ 
ties exempt from distraint, the lending society may, if the properties 
secure individual long-term loans, demand that its lien be placed on the 
real estate forming the security, and take subsequent action if necessary. 

On the other hand the beneficiaries of the new law* may, even if they 
are bachelors and childless, turn mto family property exempt from distraint 
in their own interest " real estate they acquire, organize, transform or recon¬ 
stitute ” in virtue of the law of 9 Apr;l 1918, on condition however that 
they many* within three years of the date of the deed constituting the fam¬ 
ily property. If this condition be not fulfilled within the required inter 
val of time, all persons interested may apply to have the deed constituting 
the family property annulled. 

(12) Amendments of Rules . Private Rules . — In order that the transac¬ 
tions for which the first article of the law of 9 April 19x8 provides may take 
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pi lcc, is indispensable that the lending societies be granted eouipetemw 
1 ,\ fhei: inks (Article i of the decree). In consequence they must if nece&s- 
;»1 \ ha \ e their rules amended t,r completed. Most of the societies granting 
credit on real estate were already empowered by their rules to do business 
ox this kind. The first article of these rules provide* that they be governed 
by the law of io Avril 1908 and subsequent hi a strmJiin* this matter. The 
. ales of some district batiks of agricultural ciedit include a similar provision. 
Thus these societies can at once ensure the execution of the law of q April 
iqiS, Those societies and those district banks of which the rules do not 
include a similar provision must add to them mch an one and submit it 
to the approval of the competent minister. 

I11 the ^anr nay the societies granting credit on real estate which shall 
deem it necessary for the execution of the new law to extend their districts 
must immediately advise the “Minister of Labour that they have amended 
llieii rides to allow ol this. 

On the other hand, the societies must be of sufficient duration to al¬ 
low them to make the long-term loans contemplated. Obviously they 
cannot make loans for twenty-five years if at the time the transaction 
takes place their remaining minimum duration is one of only twenty-six 
years. There must therefore be, if necessary, provisions for this also in 
the rules. 

, Finally, in conformity with Article 2 of the executive regulation, it 
is incumbent on che lending banks and societies to make private rules de¬ 
termining the conditions ensuring the making and the repayment of their 
loans, and stating what complementary security may be exacted from bor¬ 
rowers. These private rules must be submitted to the approval of the 
competent minister. 


§ 2 . TERMS ON WHICH THE SPATE -MAKES ADVANCES TO THE DISTRICT BANKS 
OF AGRICUETURAI, CREDIT AND SOCIETIES GRANTING CREDIT ON REAP, 
ESTATE. 

In Article 4, the law of 4 April 1918 states what are the resources by 
means of which the societies granting credit on real estate and the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies can make advances to military pensioners and civil¬ 
ians who have suffered by the war. The first paragraph authorizes these 
societies to receive special advances, not bearing interest, exclusively for 
the purpose of loans granted in the conditions described in the first article. 

The executive regulation specifies (Article 11) that district banks of 
agricultural credit will receive the advances made to allow the law of 9 
April 1918 to be applied, local banks being excluded. 

The law leaves to the Committee of Distribution the duty of fixing 
the amount of the advances to be made to the banks or societies concerned. 

The advances gianted to the district banks of mutual agricultural 
credit and the societies affording credit on real estate must allow loans to 
be made fox a maximum term of twenty-five years, and therefore they are 
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themselves le pay able to the State in instalments spread over a maximum 
period oi twenty-six years If the banks and ^oeietie*- grant to borrowers 
loans paid in ginduated instalments, and thus receive no repayments in the 
first years, they may likewise be allowed, on piesenting necessary proofs, 
to diminish or defer their instalments of repayment lor the first three years, 
the repayment being in no case spread over a peri al of more tlian twenty - 
six years (Article 14 of th= regulation). 

The revision of the business oi the district banks is done by tbe Depart¬ 
ment of General Inspection of Credit and Subsidized Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions, which can insist on the production of all papers necessary as evi¬ 
dence. For societies granting credit on real estate. Article 15 of the decree 
lays down that the inspectors’ auditing will, in the case of the accounts 
of the business for which the law ot 9 April 1918 provides, not go beyond 
v hat is necessary for the sui>ervision of this business, as to which there must 
lie special accounts within the general books of each society. 


§ 3. Special provisions. 

As we have seen it is the district banks, exclusively of the local banks 
of agricultural credit, which receive the State advances, and it is on them 
that the duty of making the annual lepayment to the State is incumbent. 
They must therefore have all necessary guarantees to cover all risks of non¬ 
payment. 

On principle, they inform themselves as to requests for loans through 
the medium of the local bank'. They entrust enquiries to be made on the 
spot to these latter, through which, moreover, requests for loans are usually 
transmitted to them. It is well for the district banks to send the local banks 
especial instructions which enable them to give information to persons in¬ 
terested. In fact, the district banks are well advised to accomplish no 
operation without first having taken the opinion of the local banks. But 
they are in no way obliged to call upon the latter to intervene when they are 
making loans; and it is important that the formalities and costs of borrow¬ 
ing should be reduced if the district banks are to be on the same footing 
as the societies granting credit on rea 1 estate, which lend directly without 
the intervention of the local banks. 

As regards these societies, a provision of the law of 9 April 1918 con¬ 
cerns them particularly. Article 3, §1, of this law dispenses from all contri¬ 
butions not only military pensioners and other sufferers by the war who 
borrovt in order to acquire a small rural holding, but also those of them who 
acquire a dwelling-house cheaply or a small holding under the laws touching 
this matter (haws oi 12 April 1906,10 April 1908 and xi February 1914). 

It v will be interesting to examine the results obtained by applying 
this so libeial scheme and to notice their bearing on agricultural recon¬ 
struction in France. 
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.SA tie [dihtuccs to SeUh'rs. - To meet the demand for capital and to help 
settlers who suffered by drought, the government in 1899 inaugurated a 
system by which advances are made to settlers at rates of interest and re¬ 
payment intended to place them within the reach of every settler offering 
adequate security. The Act of 1899 has several times hecu amended. 
In 1906 the powers of the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to 
the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales, 
and the maximum and minimum advances were fixed at £j,ooo and £50 
respectively. 

On 30 June 1917 the advances made to settlers numbered 1.1,927, and 
amounted to £4,281,698, the average amount of each loan being £287. 
Of them 8,765 representing £1,759,204 had been repaid ; and 6,162 re- 
maincd current, the average amount of the loans thus forming the balance 
being £409. 

The following figures show the business of the bank with regard to 
making advances to settlers since 1911: 
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The commissioners are empowered to make advances on mortgages 
of land held in fee simple or on the conditional purchase, lease, settlement 
purchase, settlement lease, homestead grant or homestead selection s} stems. 
The ad\ uncos are foil he lepaynieut of existing encumbrances, the purchase 
of laud, impiovements, the utilization of redout cos or the building of dwell¬ 
ings. 

The conditions on which loans are repayable vary u ith the circumstan¬ 
ces of iudi\ r idual cases : the maximum amount of a loan to one person is 
£ .2,000 , the late of interest ranges from | % to 5 pei cent. ; the maximum 
period allowed for repayment is thirty-one years. 

Material assistance is thus given to prospective settlers and to those 
already engaged in agiiculture. 

Bounties on Agricultural Prod info. —The fedeial government lias pio- 
vided for the payment of bounties in order to encourage the production oi 
certain articles of native growth. These articles, and the sums payable 
on them under the Bounties Act 1907-1.?, are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table : 


Penotl Irom Maximum 

i July 1Q07 amount 

1‘iwluUs dm in*? which Rales of hamitas ji«i>abU 

bounties in nnv one 

may lie paid ^ ear 

Ycvib I £ 


Colton, . . S to pm cult 011 mm Lei value | (>,ouo 

Fib 1 us 

New 'Zealand tla.\... 10 10 1 . 3,000 

Flux and hemp ... H> jo » > » S,oto 

Jute. xo .0 * 9,000 

bibal lump. ... 10 m ft » > ^000 

Oil maleiiuls stippliul to 
an oil tacloiy • - 

Cotton ->oed. S 1,000 

Linseed (Uu\ seed) . 10 *•» ,f » » 5 > 00u 

Riu, umUnned. ... 10 0 . pci ton x,ooo 

Kul)b< .. 15 10 per unit, on maiket value .*,000 

Cojfce, law, a pu scribed 8 if/, pci' lb. * 5 °° 

Tobauo luvt lor eigats, 

h'tdi ipade . Xo si d, pa li . ]i wo 

lhuils * - 

Dried dale-. 15 pet lb. V°° 

3 >rk cl, candied, expeu ted 
tiuit except an rants 

and i.iisms. 10 10 per cent, on maik t value <>,000 


The Apple Bounty Act, ioiK, provided for the payment of a bounty 
up to a maximum amount of £12,000 on the export of evaporated apples 
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grown in Australia and sold to the Imperial Government for delivery be¬ 
tween x April and 31 x\ugust 1918. This bounty was payable to growers 
at the rale of 10 per cent, of the value exported which was taken to be yd. 
a pound. 

In 1916-17 the bounty paid in New South Wales on tobacco leaf 
amounted only to iifi. 


SPAIN 

T1I1C WORK OP TIJG9 u JPcJSlTOS ” IN’ j <jj 7 - Ihh ^tion R<Ji ( d, Muhs- Wnmidqiu 
thia til (rohit 1 no tit wS M / Ihh * ado Ki > Madnd, iqi / 

We take the data leproduced below and retelling to the year 1917 
from the memorial annually published by the Royal Delegation of the Po - 
silos It synthesizes all the business done by these ancient iustitulions of 
rural credit, of which we have more than once spoken at length in this 
review. 

Total receipts amounted to 545,715.18 pesetas and payments to 
575 i 89 ^*I 9 pesetas, and there was thus a credit balance of 30,177.01 pesetas. 

Total loan operations amounted to 23,559,651.23 pesetas, of which 
18,530,904.07 pesetas represented 104,257 new operations, and 5,028,750.10 
pesetas referred to 16,947 deferred operations or renewed loans, 

We should note that these last were in 19x6 less by 939,146 97 pese¬ 
tas than in 1915, but that in 19x7 they increased by 1,360,914 pesetas. 

< Repayments received in 19x7 amounted to 19,086,03 (..83 pesetas, of 
which X7,873,261.96 ]>esetos represented 107,306 voluntary repayments, 
and x,212,672.87 pesetas 7,111 repayments following on l<gal proceedings. 

At the Jo*e of the year we are examining the cipital of the hosifos 
amounted to 91,1 (142746 pesetas, of which 72,225,08041 pesetas were 
lent to 235,611 persons; r3,282763.17 pesetas worn in hand; and 
5* () 3 J .88 pesetas were in the form of properties and inventoried values. 

# As regards old debK which originated before the foundation of the 
R° 3 r al Delegation ol the P 6 $ilo$ f in December 1917, they were lepresontod 
by 46,677,187.50 pesetas held by 106,014 debtors. 

In tlie following table we reproduce comparative data as to the loans 
granted and renewed by the Posifos in the three years from 19 L5 to 19x7, 
and also as to repayments in these years. 

Loans . 

Yettr Granted Renewed Total 


T^tas pesetas 

I 9 I S. 17,906,822 4,607,253 22,514.075 

I 9 I ”. 21,419,605 3,667,806 -25,087,.| ix 

1917 . 18,530,904 5.028,750 23,559,654 
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Repay m jnts. 


Year \oluntury lined Total 

pesetas pesetas pesetas 

1015. * 7 >:M, 7 Z' 1,200,57;, i 8 , 5 r 5 .js*| 

iqib. 19,133,269 r, (.00,17-j 20,62}, |p 

1017- • • • T 7 8 73 .Jbi r 212 67 > 19,086,033 


On the whole the business of the Positos this, as apjvais fiorn these 
figiuos, continued to make notable piogiess 111 1917 

When the amount ol new loans and repayments 111 1917 is tompaied 
with those of the previous yeai, we find tint the foimerdiminishel hv about 
2,900,000 pesetas, the latter by 1,600,000 pesetas. The dilTeionce between 
these decreasevS teaeted favourably on the amount of cash ui hand at the 
end of the two years, which amount rose from 12,189,101 33 pesetas 111 
iyi6 to 13,282,763,17 pesetas in 1017 

ST. HPMJNA (BRITISH COLONY). 

J,0\N,S FOR Tin < UI/riVATION 01 M W /I \I, VNI) 1 *L>X Rifat fot i r ontht 

Colony </ s I IhUtiii Uoni’on, 1 <>tS 

Iii the island of St. Helena, no industry } et attempted has succeeded 
.so well as the production of fibre and tow from New Zealand Wax (PJ10/- 
mutbi lenax). The rainfall being good and the soil friable, New Zealand 
flax thrives with little 01 no attention and no inject pest or disease has yet 
appeared. Prices were high in 1917, the average price obtained for libit, 
being £81 18s. (ni. and for tow £4735. yrf. per ton as compared with £40 
ibs. and £28 5*? respectively in 1916. 

Besides the Government Mill, which purchased 1,708 tons of leaves 
"from 68 small growers, and produced 180 tons of fibre and p tons of tow, 
there are three private mills in the islaud which milled a total of about 
*|,355 tons of leaves, producing 434 tons of fibre and 180 tons of tow. 

The experiment of granting small plots of Clown laud to inhabitants 
lor the purpose of growing New Zealand flax, tried with success on n small 
scale in 1915 and 1916, was largely extended during 1917. 

Under this scheme loans have been made to hoickrs ol plots, in the form 
of flax suckers, to the value oi £5 in each case, repayment of which, togethci 
with a small rate of interest, is secured on the first crop and deducted 
from the proceeds of its sale to the Government Mill. The facilities thus 
offered have been readily taken up by would-be small growers, 38 plots 
totalling about 33 acres having been granted by the end of 1917, on which 
approximately 100,000 suckers have been planted. 

A loan of £300 from the Government Flax Mill funds was utilised in 
clearing, fencing and planting two Government fields, about 7 1 \ acies 
in extent, with 30,000 flax suckers. 

The estimated extent of land under, flax cultivation increased dating 
19x7 from 750 acres to about 900 acres. 
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JKWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION IN PALWSTINIi 


SOURCES : 

Asivciscins jMiumMi { italic \ unhook) Beilin, 

N\\\iui-»m (l)i Knit). Du. m lische Kolouisation in PaUduiu (fc<vish Colouration in Pal s- 
ti,u) Muni* li, i'JM 

Siaiistics of IMLPsrm (Judaea), Zionist Office, Julia ioi6-j; (in Ilcbuw) 

Vilk\nski U ): lUiduik (Obi the TZuy) Julia, 1 oD >-*7 (m IKlwcw). 

Oi'TriMOiu* (Jacob, Agricultural Rnuiueor): Jewish Ctfoni&ition iu Palestine, published by the 
Head Office of the Jewish National Fund, London. Undated. 

AtMVriA (Prof. Roberto): I/a quostione della Palestina [Tin Quotum (f Palestirn./ Istituto 
Colonlalc Italuuio, Rome, 1918 

I^vr (Prof. Sylvoin): Une leuais^mee juive en Judu* (A ft msh Ri mussance in Judaea). TJ- 
guc dc*- amis du Sionisme. laris, 1 t)i8. 

Tolkowsky (S , Agricultural Rngilicci): La eolonizzazione clunk a in Palestine {Ji wish Colon¬ 
isation in Palestine), bone Ion Office of the Zionist Oiganuation Flounce, 1018. 

Zurtss vd\y('VT F ): f/i Palest meet la Renaissance du peuple juit [PaUshm ami the Renaissance 
nt Hu fi visit P ol'U) I,nusaimc, ioih. 

The colonization of Palestine by Jews has a quite special character, 
for it is not, like every other colonization, the expanding movement of a 
people. It does not tend to enlarge the boundaries of a country. It is 
the concentration of a nation on certain historic soil, an emigration which is 
a return to a lost motherland and the repopulatiou of that land. 

§ 1. Natural and economic conditions op the country. 

It would be impossible to determine the confines of Palestine exactly. 
To the west it touches the Mediten anoan Sea, to the south it is lost in the 
desert of Sinai, to the east in the desert of Syria, and to the north it meets 
the mountains of Lebanon and Hermon. In Biblical times the area of this 
land was perhaps double what it is today. It now measures 28,000 square 
kilometres, much the same as Belgium. The Jordan, which rises in the 
Mountains of Hermon at an altitude of 2,760 metres, has a course parallel 
with the Mediterranean shore at a distance thence of about 70 kilometres. 
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It then crosses the Lake of Tiberias and flows into the Dead Sea. This 
river divides the country into two parts, a western and coast district winch 
constitutes a zone of fertility, easily cultivated because of its life-giving 
waters, and, to the east, a rocky territory on which small woods are 
scattered here and there. The fellile plain of llauron, lying at the foot of 
the mountain so called, stretches beside the liver to the east. 

The climate varies very much with the altitude. On the coast there 
is always a high and more or less constant temperature, from 20 0 to 2G 0 
centigrade. The most eastern territory, which is near the mountainous 
district, has a lower temperature, and there is often snow in January and 
February. The plain of the Jordan has a hot climate because it lies low : 
its temperature is 24°. The plateau beyond the Jordan, which forms a 
vast steppe, has a temperature slightly higher than that of the coast The 
rainfall is equal to that of Central Europe, namely from 500 to 700 milli¬ 
metres, but is unequally spread over the seasons. Rain falls between Novem¬ 
ber and March almost exclusively. It is of much benefit to the plains and 
the plateaux; but the same cannot be said of the mountain zone, for the 
cisterns in which water was conserved in antiquity have disappeared, and 
the waiters have destroyed the terraced slopes which anciently covered these 
mountains. The vegetation is like that of Italy and Gieece, especially on 
the coast and on the western plateau of the Jordan. Thanks to irriga¬ 
tion, grapes, olives, oranges, almonds, figs, etc. arc obtained. The land 
lends itself to the cultivation of com, barley, sesanium, etc. On the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon cedars are often found, but the forests once so plentiful 
in the country exist no longer. 

Among domestic animals the most important to Arab rural economy 
is the sheep, of which the milk and wool constitute a notable source of pro¬ 
fit. Goatfarming is practised to a considerable extent, goat's flesh being 
the chief food of the peasants. ()xen are most often used as beasts of burden. 
In the mountain zone transport also takes place by means of camels and 
donkeys. Horse-breeding is not much practised. 

The population is about 700,000. The density of population is there¬ 
fore between 22 and 27, persons a square kilometre. The present popula¬ 
tion of Palestine is only 10 or 15 per cent, of that found in the time of the 
country’s prosperity, and it could still maintain its.former population if 
it recovered scientifically economic conditions. About three quarters of 
the inhabitants, or approximately half a million, are Arabs ; and the remain 
ing quarter is made up of 120,000 Jews and 100,000 Christians The 
percentage of the total population formed by Jews is larger than it is in 
any other country in the world. 

In Palestine the Jews speak the dialects of the countries of their orig¬ 
in. Thus some 15,000 speak a Spanish dialect because they are descended 
from the Jews who fled from Spain at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
remainder of the population which has immigrated in the last thirty years 
speaks Hebrew, Yiddish, Arabic, Russian, Persian, Polish, Roumanian, 
Georgian, English, French, German, etc. In order that this linguistic 
chaos, which tends rather to separate than to unite, may be' eliminated, 
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classical Hebrew lias been introduced as the spoken tongue and as the lan¬ 
guage in which iusttuetion is given in the schools. 

Weans of communication still leave much to be debited. Tile roads 
intended lot tialfic are the ciuavun-ioads which ate as they were a thousand 
yeais ago. The magnificent toads made by the Romans have been largely 
destio>ed. Railways luue been constinoted only dttriug the last twenty- 
five yeai'-. The concession of the fust, the Jaffa Jetusalem line, ovei 
a course 87 kilometres long, ocuried m 1892. The line was made by a 
French company. This line is vety inipottaui to the colonies of Judaea, 
that is t<» say to the southern part of Lite countty. In 1911 as many as 
170,000 poisons tra\ellul on it, about a filth of them being pilgrims. On 
1 Septenibei 1900 the construction of the line ft0111 Hedjaz to the holy 
places between Damascus and Medina was begun al the wish of Abdul 
Hamid. Thb is a narrow-uaugc line, r, |t>5 kilometies long, made Cvspeeially 
*or the Mahometan pilgrims It ctosses the eastern part oi Palestine and 
opens up all the country east ol the Jordan to traffic. The most important 
point about it is that it joins the Bagdad railway and is thus connected with 
the European railway system. From the station of Dei at on the Hedjaz 
railway a branch line, 161 kilometres long, has .since K)o(> gone towards J affa 
actoss Galilee, that is to say across the north of Palestine. In 1912 a line 
was made between the Mediterranean coast towns of Caiffa and Akka. The 
Appul-Naplons-Jerusalem line, which is to connect the Jaffa-Jerusalem and 
Hedjaz lines, is in course of construction, and will allow the great masses 
of pilgrims to be sent to Jerusalem by way of Caiffa as well a* by the J affa- 
Jerusalem line. During the war several lines have been eousliucted, in 
particular one which is to connect Sinai with the Suez Canal so that there 
will be a railway between Egypt and Palestine. This railway will be vety 
important to the general de\elopment of the countiy. It will open up the 
economic resources of Palestine to foreign capital and labour to agreatci 
degree than heretofore. 

The* most important ports of the count ty are Jaffa and Caiffa. Mari- 
lime traffic between these polls is continually on the.increase. Jaffa is 
the natural exporting porl ol the economic district traversed by the Jaffa- 
Jcmsalem railway, and Caiffa occupies the same position w'ith regard to 
the Hedjaz railway. Almost all the export trade of Palestine goes through 
those two ports, or through that of Beyiouth which selves, in particular, 
the districts oi Lebanon and ITuuran lying behind Damascus. There 
is also the port of Gaza, near the Egyptian frontier, centre of a maritime 
traffic which becomes fairly active at the time of the barley harvest. No¬ 
thing has been done to develop traffic in the country. Jaffa lias, for instance, 
no pier or other works such as would make it a real port, but ships have 1 to 
anchor at a certain distance* and laud cargo and passengers by means of 
boats, a proceeding which is very difficulty in January and March. 

The chief articles of export are oranges, soap and wine. The country 
moat important to Palestine is its nearest neighbour, Egypt. 
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§ 2 Agrarian conditions. 

To understand the colonization of Palestine it is necessary to know not 
only the natural and economic conditions of the country but also certain 
peculiarities of its agrarian system. The laws in force in the Turkish Em¬ 
pire distinguish between the three following kinds oi landed property : 

(1) The lands of the Stale (Mirien) which comprise the gieater part 
of the teiritory taken by the Turks from the iniidels, a tenitory legally 
considered to be the property of the State, which can be granted on lease 
for an annual rent only to its present tenants who have not 1 he light to 
alienate the lands they cultivate. 

(2) Private property (Mulk) constitutes a very small part of Tuikish 
tenitory. Most of it is land belonging to towns and held by its legitimate 
possessors in absolute ownership. In Palestine the land so held consists 
of the orange-groves near Jaffa and of the great plain of Jesreel which be¬ 
longs to an Arab banker of Caiffa. 

(3) Property held m mortmain (Vakouf) is considered as the property 
of the religious foundations, for it was at one time taken, like the lands of 
the State, from the infidels. The lands of these foundations arc inalienable 
and cannot bo conveyed without the authority of the Minister of Relig¬ 
ious Observances at Constantinople. Landed property of this kind has 
little importance in Palestine, existing only at a few points in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the holy places and in the cemeteries 

(|) Public property (Metrouken) is owned collectively and is inalien 
able. Pasturelauds, markets, etc. are in this category; as are also the 
lands held collectively by a village community (Mouscliia), cultivated by 
the peasants in common, and redistributed among the late holders every two 
years, a system like that of the Russian mir . Every farmer enjoys only the 
usufruct of his laud within the limits assigned to him and therefore cannot 
alienate it. Lmids of this kind cannot be colonized. 

(5) Uuihi'nrd lands (Merat) : the right to farm these belongs to the 
person who firs! cultivate* them if lie be authorized by the competent 
administration. The lands afterwards pass to the property of the State. 

This system qf land tenure has the effect of preventing the existence in 
Palestine of much land which can be cultivated by private persons. A col¬ 
onizing company here assumes a very difficult task, especially in view of 
the fact that Turkish law does not recognize the institution of the legal per¬ 
son, and therefore excludes corporal ions from the right to buy land. It 
was only m 1 qi 3 that the purchase of laud by bodies corporate was allowed, 
at a time when other agrarian reforms were attempted. Thus the use of the 
institution oi the mortgage was adopted, and land-survey was organized 
with a view to making conditions of land tenure clear and Tendering 
possible loans secured by mortgage^ on land. 

The peasants own about 15 ]>er cent, of the land in the district beyond 
Jordan, about On per cent, in Galilee and about 50 per cent, in Judaea. 

Agiicultuie, which is the peasants' chief source of income and chief 
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occupalion, ill follows primitive methods. Almost tinoughout t lie eotuiliy 
the system of a two-crop rotation in summer and winter sowing pievails. 
The first aop consists oL wheat, hailey, oats, beans, lentils, etc., and the 
second ot buckewlieat, sesauutm, melons, gouids, etc. 

Foodstuffs are gunvn especially in Galilee, 1o the east of the Joulan, 
and particularly in the Hainan districts. Oiiuigc s and other southern plants 
arc cultivated in the populated plains atoitud Jaffa, a*s in the plain of Jested, 
on the greater part ol the coast and in tlie countries watered by the Jordan, 
including the lake Tiberias district. Olive-ttces succeed evetywhere, but 
especially in the south-west of the country, on the coast and around Jaffa. 
Vinegrowing, which flemished in the Tliblical peiiod, lost much ground after 
the Mahometan invasion, and is again beginning to develop only now, with 
Jewish colonization. The vinegrowing is as vast as the olive-growing dis¬ 
trict, stretching ovet the neighborhood of Jemsalem and Jaffa, the plain 
of Hebron, Galilee and the country cast of Joidau. 

This is a gc ueial picltiie of the cotmtiy which has foi some fifty years 
offeied a (ield for a colonization employing various means and attaining 
to various results and practised by Jews, as individuals or associated iu 
collective groups. 


§ j. The history of Jewish coeonis vhon in Palestine. 

The beginnings of Jewish colonization in Palestine date from the six? 
teenth oentury. We know that a dignitary of the court of Sultan Solim, 
Don Josef Nasi, obtained full powers towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century to rebuild the town of Tiberias on the lake so called, and to form 
a colonizing district and place of refuge for Jews who left the countries of 
Europe. An appeal was theiefore issued to Jews, inviting them to establish 
themselves here atid devote tliemsehcs to agriculture and the pm suit of 
their trades. A mulboiry growing and silkworm-rearing district was thus 
fotmed in the ueighbouihood of I/tke Tibeiins. Spanish linen was import¬ 
ed th ither in order that clothes of the kind produced in thhs period by the 
Venetian industry might lx* made. After the death of this Jewish prince 
all his property was confiscated by the Sultan, and all trace of this first 
attempt at colonization was lost. According to the account of Moses Don 
Joseph von Tram* the Jews occupied themselves in tlic seventeenth cen¬ 
tury in producing wool, wheat and vegetables and in silkworm rearing and 
beekeeping. The Jewish population of Palestine did not exceed 3,000 at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and the Jewish colonization of Palestine 
did not begin on a really large scale until towards the middle of last century. 
Palestine had lost the importance it derived from the fact that, until the 
sea route by the Cape of Good Hope was opened, it served as a bridge 
between the East and Asia Minor. The opening of the Suez Canal restored 
to it its place on a trade route, and it thereupon became a colonizing 
district of evident economic importance. 

The first essay at colonization made by individuals took place in 
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1854, ‘ u *d was undertaken by a well known philanthropist, Sir Moses Mon¬ 
te fio re. He visited Palestine several times, and entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the Julian and the British ambas^adoi as to the a^iiciilhiKil 
condition of the Jews in Palestine. He succeeded in establishing a few dozen 
families of Safed (Galilee) and made them practise .igiiuilluiv. In i860 
lie founded a great Jewish organization, the Universal Alliance oi Isiael, 
which aimed at improving the social condition of Jews, especially in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and at protecting them. Pile Alliance was 
not a colonizing company in the strict sense ol the woid, but an institu¬ 
tion of relief which founded in several countries schools giving general and 
technical instruction. 

The first agricultural school which the Alliance opened in Palestine 
was that called Miweh Israel or the Hope of Israel, and was founded near 
Jaffa, to the south of the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway, in 18/0. It still exists 
and yields excellent results. The Turkish government has given 250 hec¬ 
tares of laud to form a field for this school's experiments ; it teaches mainly 
viticulture, floriculture and connected subjects. Pupils of this school have 
come to hold itinerant lectureships in the various Jewish colonies. The 
Alliance owns in Paris a preparatory establishment (Eeole Noimale) in 
which teachers are trained ior the agricultural schools. 

The first Jewish agricultural colony was founded in Palestine in 1878 
by the inhabitants of Jerusalem. It is called PdAch 1 ikva or Threshold 
of Hope, and is situated 15 kilometres to the noiili of Jaffa. The dxslnct 
cultivated by the colonists measured 280 hectares, but has been expanded 
by the purchase of neighbouring lands to 127S hectares. This first attempt 
was all the more noteworthy because conditions of public security in this 
country then left muck more to be desired than they do now. 

About r88o a strong current of emigration towards Palestine came from 
Russia and Rumania. In order to spread the idea of colonization among 
the Jewish masses and win them over to it, propaganda clubs were founded 
among the Jewish youths of many Russian towns. They were called bilu, a 
word made tip of the initials of the words of the Hebrew verse. “ Bet Jacob 
becliu Veuelclm ”, that is, 11 L< or waul, House of Jacob ! ” About the same 
time a great colonizing company, called Htwcoc Sion or the Friends of Zion, 
was founded at Odessa; and it did practical work, establishing a series of 
agricultural colonies in Palestine between 1882 and iS8 j. Thus in Judaea, 
In the district south of the J alia-J erusalem line, thei e w ei e founded t he colon¬ 
ics of Riscion le Sion or the First Step to Zion, Olhuli Han in and f'atrak \ 
and in Samaria the colony of Zicliron Ja.ob or Jacob's Memorial, some 25 
kilometres south of Caiffa; in Galilee that of RoscPina or the Gomcistone; 
and to the north of Lake Tiberias those of YemI Hamalah and Mismnar 
Haiardon. 

These foundations of this company caused a larger development of 
colonization altliongh the colonics were not in a flourishing condition. The 
insufficient public security and the lack of good roads,the fact that llie coun¬ 
try was entirely left to itself, the marshland fevers prevalent in many dis¬ 
tricts, the very vague native conception of private property and, finally, 
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tilt entiielv new and the difficult mnoundiugs oi immiguuiK ignorant oi 
the local language and customs such wue the obstacles which tin* fii,st 
comers to Jewish Palestine had to overcome by then tenacity and self 
sacrifice. Moreover, agiiculture as piacfised by the Atabs did not consti¬ 
tute a sure souice of income foi the Jewish inmrigiants, for they had not 
the guidance of agricultural eNperis ulio had made a study of the special 
conditions of Palestine. The immigrants lacked, above all, the means to 
buy necessary implements and to maintain them^ches dining the fiist 
period of organization. 

In order to improve the conditions oi tin. colonists in this first pr-iiod oi 
colonization, Baron lylmund Ac Rothschild decided to take several colonies 
which were in a melancholy situation undei his protection. He had them 
managed by a staff ippointed at hot. They weie the colonies of Ri\cum 
le Sion, Xichton / acob. Rose Pina, PetoJ liken. Viticulture was introduced 
into them with a view to pioduemg the best kinds oi French wine. In the 
colony of Riscion le Sun, which had Baron de Rothschild's particular sup¬ 
port, large cellars supplied with the most modern plant were constructed. 
The stoiage capacity was of 75,795 hectolitres, and the whole product of 
the vintage of all the neighbouring colonies could thus be leceived. Baron 
de Rothschild founded new colonies — Ecron, Sieiria and Bat in Judaea 
from 1884 to 1888, and the small colony of Melula, the northernmost in 
Palestine, in 1896. From 1889 to 1899 he also bought vast areas of land 
in Galilee and Samaiia, and about 11,700 hectares m the district beyond 
the Jordan, near the El Mazunb station on the Hedjaz raihvay. This last 
property was granted to Arab peasants on lease, for the unhealthy and in¬ 
secure conditions of the country and continual Bedouin invasion^ made 
Jewish colonization too difficult. However in 1890 and 1891 tlieWarsaw r 
colonization company called the Friends of Zion founded the colonics of 
Rechoboth in Judaea and Hedera in Samaria. In 1895 the Odessa coloni¬ 
zation company founded the Castign ui colony in the south of Palestine, and 
a Bulgarian colonization company founded the colon}’ of Artuf to the north 
of the Jaff a-Jerusalem railway in 189b. All these colonies weie well able to 
develop, thanks to the financial support of Baron de Rothschild. But their 
prosperity was short-lived. Baron de Rothschild, whose knowledge of the 
conditions of the country was imperfect, aimed at forming in Palestine a class 
of colonists like the French winegrowers,who are often able to supply all their 
needs from a comparatively small piece of land by practising intensive viticul¬ 
ture. Disappointment was inevitable; for the success of the French peasants 
is the result of a long process of adaptation to local conditions, whereas in Pal¬ 
estine no thought was given to the necessity of co-ordinating the immigrants’ 
work with the nature of the soil. The aim Baron de Rothschild set before 
himself was very clear, for the miseries of the Jew's in eastern countries were 
so great that they could not be left without aid, but the means employed 
to reach this aim were insufficient. Almost all the colonists gave themselves 
up to vinegrowing, for a prospect of economic independence and prosperity 
attracted them, and they neglected every other kind of cultivation almost 
entirely. The production of wine increased more and more, and then sud- 
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denly a cum** ocvuriul on tile European nine maik t Tiu- price of wine lei 1 
below* die cost of pi*/dilution mdthc- columns w be,si training fitted them only 
to gr< w vines wen no longm able to be economically etu e and incurred 
heavy losses. Jdureover the wine^ ol Palestine, m spite o_ thui excellent 
qualities, have a reputation interior to that of the lhench wires which were 
already known and had as-tired their entry on th«- mrrktt- o + the whole 
woild. To remedy this crisis Baron de Rothschild decided to buy all the 
wine produced by the Jewish colonies at prices higher than the Kuiopeau 
market prices, for he hoped that normal c< nditions w mid sot n be le-estab- 
hslied. This beneficent work cost this philanthropist en<*riiious sums dur¬ 
ing a period of fifteen years ; and it was necessary to have recourse to other 
methods in ordei to reorganize the colonization and save it from these crises 

In 1899 Baron de Rothschild turned to a great Jewish colonizing com¬ 
pany, the Jewish Colonization Association w T hich has its offices at Paris and 
w r as formed : n 1893 by Baron Hiisch. It is known by the initials of its 
name, Ico . It began by doing its w T ork of colonization outside Palestine. 
The object of the hi* is, according to its rules, the promotion of Jewish emi¬ 
gration from countries in which social and political conditions make the 
position of Jew T s difficult, towards the United States and Argentina (1). 
Baron de Rothschild ceded his colonies to this society in order that it might 
reorganize them. 

In order to encourage the establishment of Jews in the agricultural col¬ 
onies this society had to form schools banks, co-operative bocieties. It 
had to support all institutions sharing its aim. The financial resources 
ot the lea amount to some 200,000,000 francs. 

The management of the lea undertook to reform these colonies radic¬ 
ally. The year 1900 should be looked upon as beginning a new T era in the 
history of Jewish colonization in Palestine. The association began by giv¬ 
ing more liberty and autonomy to the colonists in order to accustom them 
to the idea that it was not a relief society. In four years the vineyards 
were reduced to one third of their former area, barley, olives, almonds, 
oranges and otliei crops being grown in the land thins *et free. The great 
cellars w*ere granted to the vinegrowers in ownership and a commercial syn¬ 
dicate, “the Co-operative Society of the Viticulturists of the Great Wine- 
Vaults of the Colonies ot Riscion le Zion and Zichron Jacob ”, for the sale of 
Palestine wine, was formed with a working capital of 1,650,ooofrancs. The 
new management chose workers with a view to making use of the most suit¬ 
able persons, those having the skill and knowledge necessary to the prac¬ 
tice of agriculture. The new colonists had to undergo a period of trial as 
fanners, after which they obtained the right to establish themselves finally 
on the land, as owners, paying the value of the lands granted to them in 
instalments. The new r management sought little by little to give this col¬ 
onization an economic instead of a philanthropic character. The colonists 
ordinarily received a lot of some 27 hectares, that is 300 dunam according 
to the ineastfre of the country, and also a cottage and accommodation for 


(1) See our issus for Angus 1 1916, ana August 1918. 
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their stock, the value of the whole being Irom 12,000 to 18,000 bums. The 
capital had to be lepaid in 51 vvu rs by small instalments, interest mi the 
sum lent being at the rate of 2 pit cent. The ho thus founded a series of 
colonies in Palestine, almost all ol them 111 the neighborhood of I/ike Ti 
berias in Galilee. They are the lollowing : Sodjcrc founded in iqro with 
a model experimental field; Mesc in, Melhamia and Jammu lounded in 
1902 ; Bctsun in 1905; Atlit in Samaria to the south of CailTa, on land which 
at first belonged to Baron de Rothschild, in 3007; and, finally, KinerUh and 
Mizpa in 1908. All these colonies developed rapidly and successfully under 
the new management, and before the war they were all noticeably prosperous. 

§ 4. Zionism as a colonizing f\ctor. 

Side by side with the colonization which had a strictly economic and 
philanthropic character, and which we hove tried to examine, a new cur- 
rent of ideas, having a national and political character, developed towards 
the end of last century and was known as Zionism. The ideal of this move¬ 
ment is the foundation in Palestine of a national home for Jews guaran¬ 
teed by public law, in accordance with the programme adopted by the first 
Ziomst congress at Basle in 1897 (1). This movement has an eminently pol¬ 
itical character which is outside the limits ot this paper. In the economic 
sphere Zionism aims at buying land in Palestine in order to found there 
colonies which can be the inalienable possession of the Jewish people. The 
colonist receives only the usufruct. The legal title by which such land is 
held is that of emphyteusis or hereditary lease, band thus acquired is 
exempted for ever from private speculation, and land revenue belongs to 
the State. By this ideal Zionism is connected with the ancient Hebrew 
agrarian system while at the same time it keeps pace with the movement 
of modem agrarian reform. 

The means at the disposal of Zionism for the fulfilment of its task are 
the following. 

In 1899, that is to say in the year in which Baron de Rothschild's 
colonies passed to the lea’s management, the Zionist colonial organization 
founded a Jewish colonial bank, the Jewish Colonial Trust, a limited li¬ 
ability company which has its offices in London. It is the function oi this 
bank to feilitate the purchase of lands in Palestine and to grant to colonists 
short-term loans and long-term mortgage credit, hitherto entirely lacking 
in Palestine. In 1900 this bank opened two branches, one at Jaffa, the 
Anglo-Palcstine Company, which had local offices at Jerusalem, Beyrouth, 
CailTa, Safed, Hebron, Tiberias and Gaza, and the other, known as the 
Anglo-Levantine Banking Company, at Constantinople, 

Another Zionist institution, the Jewish National Fund, founded in 
1901, also became an important colonizing factor. It was organized as 
a limited liability company having offices in London. Its income con¬ 
sists exclusively of gifts and subscriptions, especially from the least well-to- 


(1) See our Issue for October 1916. 
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do classes. The capital thus obtained amounted to 7,500,000 francs at the 
end of 1917. This institution enjoys a great popularity among Jews adher¬ 
ing to Zionism. ft is veiy active both in the social and economic and 111 
the industrial spheres. In 1908 it iouuded a model agricultural school 
in the colony ol Kincvcth , and an olive-crove in tlic colony of Uulda in Judaea 
near the J alia-Jerusalem railway. In the same year the colony of Dti- 
ganya on Lake Tiberias was founded. In 3910 the colony of Ben Scenun 
near Hulda was founded to intensify the cultivation oi olives. 

In 1908 another important institution was founded with l he help 
of the National Fund, the Palestine Tand Development Compauy. The 
object of this company isto manage the lands ot the National Fund, espeu- 
all3 r those lying on Take Tiberias, the value ot which can be realized only 
by means of large capital and therefore not by the Jewish farmers. The 
hand Development Company also grants to individuals lots ot cultivable 
land which it continues to manage if the owners live outside Palestine. I11 
1912 it amalgamated with the lea in order to pursue with that body the work 
of colonization in Palestine. In this way the purchase was effected of the 
Dscema estate .at the extreme south of Palestine, near Gaza, of Cafriiria 
in Judaea, and of Karkur which lies near the coast,halfway between Jaffa 
and Caiffa. This institution also bought other lands which it is now 
preparing for colonization. 

In 1911 the National Fund was responsible lor founding on institution 
which trims at forming co-operative agricultural colonies. It is called the 
Rrez Israel Settlement Association, and it has formed two co-operative 
colonics of thi* kind, namely the Marrhavu and the Dagavia , on the 
principles of Professor Oppenheimer to which we h:«ve already refeived. 

§ 5. The work ok the colonizing companies. 

The lands in Palestine bought by the colonizing companies measured, 
“before the war, *14,500 hectares that is 2 per cent, of the country's total 
area and 9 per unit, oi its cultivable area. This land in Jewish ownership 
is geotrnphically distributed as follows : 


Judaea. 

Samaria. 

it,ooo hectares 

or 

129,864 dunam 

8,000 

» 

» 

88,243 * 

Joul Plain. 

1,200 

» 

» 

9 4 J 5 * 

Towci Galilet .... 

10, COO 

» 


r. 6,415 » 

Uppei Galilee .... 

8,00c 

>v 

a 

84,707 4 

District beyond the Jor¬ 
dan . 

0,8oo 

» 


70,000 ') 

Total . . . 

44,000 

hectares or 

179,824 dunam 


Hitherto halt this area has been colonized, and some fifty large aud 
small colonics have been formed. The names of the Jewish colonies, the 
years of their foundation, their approximate population, their area and the 
purpose for which they are intended are shown in the following table. 
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Name, year of foundation , approximate popuhtiov , area and purposo 

of each colony . 



Yeai 

Approx- 

Area 

Colony 

oi 

folio da- 

imate 

popula- 

m 

_ __1 

tion 

tion 

dunam 

1 

JUDAEA. 




Mikweh Israel. . . •. 

1870 

150 

2/iI2 

Petacb Tikwah . . j 

1878 1 



Maclmc Jeliuda . . • 1 
Jehudieh. 

I9H 1 
1881 i 

2,500 

a.i, s 37 

Ain Ganim .... 

190b 


7(>2 

Rischoii lc Zion . • • j 

1862 

850 

11,402! 

Nachalath Jehuila . . 

I9U 


1 

Wadi Hauin. 

1882 

200 

2,7^3 

Kkron. 

l88| 

350 

12,723 

.. 

1884 

200 

5,632 

Rechoboth ..... 

i8<-o 



Esra. 

_ 

800 

14,193) 

Moza. 

1890 

+<‘ 

1,100 

Kastinic. 

1896 

150 

5,622 

Artuf. . . 

189O 

70 

E670 

Ben Schamen .... 

19c 6 

X 20 

2,320 

Bir Jakob. 

1907 

25 

2,048 

llutda. 

X909 

5° 

1,8c)o 

Dschemama. 

| X911 

25 

(>,000 

Abu Sihusche .... 

1912 

—• 

7,000 

Kafrurich. 

X9X2 

20 

5,000 

Bir Adas. 

19x2 

40 

4,230 

Dili). 

1913 

— 

I,8oo 

Samaria. 

♦ 



Slchxon Jakob.... 

X8X2 



Belief eja. 

1888 

j 

( 

Bath Schlomo .... 

x88S 

f 

30,618<! 

| 

Marah. 

1907 

> 1,150 

Herbet Menschi6. • 

49X1 

i 

1 

Tantura ...... 

— 

1 

1 

300 


Purpose 


mans. 


Plantations. 

Field cultivation and plantations. 
Plantations and field cultivation. 


Field cultivation. 

» » 

» i 

Property of Nat. Fund and «Bczolcl»colonies* 
Colonics of agricultural labourers and plant. 
Property of National Fund, 
in course oi formation, 

A * * X 

* » 9 9 

\ » 9 » 

» » » » 


/Plantati< ns and fieM cultivation. 
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Name , year of foundation , approximate population, area and purpose 
of eaoh colony [continued). 


Colonies 

Year 

oi 

Approx¬ 

imate 

Area 

founda- 

popula- 

m 


tion 

tion 

dunam 

Chederah. 

1 

i<* 9 * , 

1 

1 

31,33 5 

Machliel. 

1912 | 

500 

Chederah Zeita . . . 

1912 

1,200 

Chefziboth .... 

1905 


7,000 

Kafr Saba. 

lS92 

— 

7,231 


1897 

50 

fc 6,Soo 

Kerkur and Bedus . 

1912 

. — 

XI, 400 

Galilee. 




Rosch Pinah . . , . 

1882 

650 

20,102 

Machanajim.... 

— 

— 

21.885 

J essod Hamaalah . . 

1883 

225 

12,228 

Mischmar Ilajarden 

188,1 

125 

7,596 

Ain Seitun. 

1891 

— 

6,0x6 

Hetula. 

I896 

325 

16,907 

Bene J ehuda .... 

— 

50 

— 

Scdschera (farm) . . 

1899 

100 

! 17,7,7* 

Sedschexa (Colony). . 

1900 

200 

1 


1902 

200 

16,023 

Mdhamith ..... 

1902 

200 

9,477 

Jemma. 

1902 

3 <vO 

24,422 

Betdschen .... 

1904 

100 

1,549 

Mizpoh ....... 

1908 

50 

3,420 

Itattin. 

— 

— 

2,000 

Lubic. 


— 

7,082 

Nem Tiberias .... 


-- 

830 

Kinaereth (Colony) . 

X9<>8 

25 

5,572 

Kiunereth (farm) . . 

1909 

60 

3 , 7<>3 

Dagania. 

xgxo 

45 

3,072 

Meclsclulol. 

xgxo 


5,000 

Merchawja. 

X 9 XI 

100 

9,415 

Poria. 

X 9 XX 

60 

3,545 

Uscholan. 

Property in the Dsdu - 




Inn,. 

1886 

*— 

70,000 


Purpose 


(Colony of agricultural labourers for Yeme- 

| nians. 

| In course of formation. 

Property of the Agadath Netaim Society. 

Plantations. 

Agricultural experimental station. 

In course of formation. 

Field cultivation and plantations. 

Abandoned colony. 

Field cultivation. 

» » 

Sparsely populated colony. 

Field cultivation. 

Sparsely populated colony. 

Farm of the I. C. A. let to co-operative la¬ 
bourers’ society* 

Field cultivation. 

» » 

» n 

» » 

I » 

» » 

Uncolonized land. 

» » 

» » 

Field cultivation. 

Farm oi the N, F, let to a co-operative la¬ 
bourers* society. 

Faim of the N. F. let to an agricultural co¬ 
operative colony. 

Farm of the Tiberias Plantations Society. 

In com sc of formation, intended tor agri¬ 
cultural co-operative colonies. 

First farm of the Achusa Society. 

Property of the I. C. A. let to Arabs, 
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A^pposisfruin tin* pudding t «0 1 , ilu iii^l colony, V'Uuh T^va f was 
louiultd in 187c. The lercnt foundations dak fioni lQi^jud aie still in 
lliui ill*-! ol dcxelopiiicnl. Thu mama” meat is not y 4 t ‘|mte sys- 
UiiKilK ironmnicalh. In Lbo Jc r >isl» colonic* tl < aerieultioal population 
is about to, o< o, tluit is about co ] »i cent, ol tb 4 tots*' Jewish popul itum ot 
Palestine. The purchase of land has »oru* on with difficulty fot, as we have 
noted, tile Turkish system of land tcnuie places diffict Uies in the way * I 
making landed property fluid. Difficulties wue not confined to put chases, 
tor in many districts the Und was mai^hy and little fitted for cultivation, 
and moreover marsh lever prevented the formation of inhabited centres 
There was no scientific system of draining the marshy districts. The col in¬ 
uring association had the tasko" preparing tl a land lor cultivation an 1 mat 
ing necessary arraiig* nienls on a lame scale and in accord dice with modern 
methods. One of its most important duties was tlr 4 ielon station of the 
country, which had been made burnti uftiiici illy, *nrl the restoration by 
this m< ans c>f its iormcr leitfiity. T< > make these lands healthy the cultiva¬ 
tion ol large immbeis ol eucalyptus trees in the Pctadi Tikoa , Chcdera 
and other colonies was decided upon. The hygienic conditions ol the 
comitiy have been notably improved by these works, and many colonies 
which had been deserted on account ol the marsh-fever have come one*, 
more to be among the most populous m Palestine. The aicalvptus tree, 
which ha- an excellent infliiurce oti climate and health, is now cultivated 
by the Arabs who even call it the Jews’ Tree (s adiar al jaho I). 

Other works of reforestation w*re al«o undertaken, by the colonizing 
companies we have mentioned, in this country which centuries of continue 1 
war have left so wasted. Following on a resolution of the vSixth Zionht 
Congress, of 1904, a vSpecial fund for the reforestation of Palestine was 
formed. At the end of 1917 this fund amounted to nearly 1,200000 francs, 
and it was intended for the formation of forests in the neighbourhood of the 
Jewish colonics. In 1908, 100000 trees wore planted on the lands of the 
National Fund in flu* district of Judaea, in the colonies of llul la and Bnt- 
Schcnu'ii to the north oi the Jalfa- Jerusalem 1 ait wav. This plantation 
was ('ailed the Ileizl Forests in memory of the distinguished foimdct of 
Zionism who died m 1901. The plantation of such fruit and nut-trees as 
oJiws, pomegranate s, ilnionds, etc., constitutes one of the chief tasks 
through which the work of this institution tends to give luck to the 
country its old productivity. 

To meet tl,e need of the woodcutters, especially of Hie Jewish emigrants 
from Southern Arabia, the Yeiueniaus, small cement cottages, Living 
guldens, are built, each worth altogether about a thousand francs. These 
little dwellings subsequently become the property of the labourers, being 
paid for by instalments 011 ver> moderate terms, The settlement in the 
agricultural colonies of a population strongly attached to the soil is thus en¬ 
couraged. Contracts for these cotta ges are concluded by the colonists with 
the National Fund through the medium of the Anglo-Palestine Company 
Bank. Hitherto these cottages have been built near the large colonies of 
Chedera and Petach Tikoa out of which have arisen dependent colonies or 
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mdepaiclent settlements oi a^nt niltui a 1 labourers. Up till 1913 the National 
Fund thus built dwellings tor t j(> families. The prjncipa 1 aim is to encourage 
a raising of the ecuiioniu position of the agricultural labourers, so that they 
will have the possibility oi becoming independent. Those of them who have 
given proofs of cvpacit> and have shown that they a « a indent experi¬ 

ence ot agriculture die established on the pioperty of the lea or leceive 
giants o' laud enabling them to form co-operative colonies hke the Dugama 
and the Menavw. The latter gives occupation to 18 membeis, who share in 
the profits oi the farm, and to 1? wage-cnruing labourers. The cultivated 
area measures 3,500 dunam or about 35 hectares. Tlieie is here question 
oi the first experiments in co-opeiativo colonization, 011 the model ol 
the collective leasing societies, and no definite opinion can be given as 
to the iuture ol institutions ol the kind. 

Toans on profitable term? are made to the colonists by the Auglo-Pales- 
tine Company Bank, which was, as we have said, the first to introduce the 
system of making loans on short-term commercial bill? and long-term mort¬ 
gage loans. When it has enlarged and consolidated its operations this 
bank will have constituted an agency of agricultural credit wliich 
will be quite its own. .Its development since its foundation is shown in 
llie following table 


Development of the principal operations of the Anglo-Pahstiac Company 
m the last decade (in thousands of francs). 
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The bank's capital amounted to 2,000,000 francs at the cud of 1913 ; 
its deposits to 4,500,000 francs ; and the a ate of interest was fixed at 4 per 
cent, wliich showed that the bank enjoyed much popular confidence. The 
total business done by the bank's branches in 1912 is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 
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Balance-Sheet oj principal operation oj the hrawhes ot the Angh-Palestme 
Companv in 1912 (in millions ot francs). 


Cash. . 154 

Papei ... . 30 

Credit on current account. 33 

Advance-* on bills.* . . 2 

Advances on title-deeds .... .8 

Advances to institution** of credit. 2 

long term credit. 2 

Deposits and current accounts. . . ... 56 

Jewish Colonial Trust. 23 

Correspondents. 41 


Account ot the central office al Jaffa with the 
branche-. . . 33 

Total ... 38) 


The bank also makes loans to the -operative credit societies ot the 
country, so that a colonist needing credit, and unable to address himself to 
the bank because he has no credit account, con obtain a loan from his own 
co-operative society. 

The first rural banks in Palestine were lounded in the Petach Tikca 
colony in 1908. Two years later there were eight oi them. Since that date 
the Odessa Palestine Committee has assigned 50,000 francs to the Anglo- 
Palestine Company, 35,000 francs being intended foi agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion in general and 15,000 francs for the co-operative organization of agri¬ 
cultural labourers. The rum 1 banks developed rapidly. In 1912 they num¬ 
bed 45, and had 1833 members and a credit of 934,068 francs. The loans 
made by co-operative banks are distributed os follows according to the 
trades of the borrowers; 


Trades of borrowers in 191.* 

Colonists (agriculturists, viticulturists and plant¬ 
ers) . 

Artisans and labourers. . .. 

Rural landowners and small traders . . 
Members ol consumers’ co operative societies 
Members of societies for improving land & buy¬ 
ing forage collectively . . 

Members of institutions of public utility . . . 
Members who have repaid and not renewed 
loans. 


Numl>er 

Eomn made in xyi2 
Amount 

franco 

(>22 

555.000 

420 

165.271 

592 

198,040 

43 

TO,633.32 

14 

1,960 

30 

3,164.40 

io b 



Total . . . 1,833 


934,068.62 
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Iti addition to the co-operative credit societies there are two large co- 
oi>erative .selbng societies, that of C uwiel hi the Risohon-le-Zion colony 
which vseils wine and 1 ms branches in many places, and that ot Pa id us which 
sells oranges and lias its head qua iters in the PetaJi Tihwa colony. 

The development oi the Panins society from 1908 to 1910 was as 
follows: 


Year 

Membership 

Cases of from 

140 to 150 oranges 

Value 




francs 

1908 . . . 

. . 25 

41.591 

230,196 

1909 . . 

30 

57.695 

305.790 

1910 . . 

. . 29 

95.078 

355.480 


There are three consumers' co-operative societies in the Sedyera col¬ 
ony in Galilee and a co-operative society tor the insurance of cattle. 

In order to improve agricultural methods and increase the yield of the 
colonics, an agricultural experimental station has been instituted on the 
initiative oi American Jews on land belonging to the National Fund. This 
land measures 45 hectares and is situated at Atlit, near Caiffa. The total 
annual receipts and expenditure of the enterprise amount to 400,000 francs. 
The laboratories and other buildings and plant o^ the station are placed in 
the Zh /iron Jt kob colony. 

In the matter ot agricultural instruction we should recall, above all, the 
^choo 1 of which we have already spoken and which was founded in the 
Mikve Lracl colony by llie Universal Alliance of Israel, and also ih n German 
Jews' collage for general education in Jerusalem which has a special agri 
cultural course. At the conclusion of this course the student** go to work in 
the ml' ny's field for the practice of agriculture. I11 1910 an agricultural 
experimental school for girls was founded at the expense of the National 
Fund and with the support of the Jewish Women's Association for Agricul 
tural Work iu Palestine. This school was tounded in the K%mret colony 
which lies at the mouth of the Jordan, on Lake Tiberias. Its course lasts 
for two years. The girls ar^ taught domestic economy, dairy work, poul 
try keeping gardening, etc. The Frankfort committee also founded a 
girls' School of Popular Economy in the Pencil Tikwa colony in 1913. 

Since 1911 an agricultural paper has been published in Jaffa. It 
is called Hackekki (The Agriculturist), is published in Hebrew, and seeks to 
spread iniormation as to the progress realized in the agricultural and related 
fields The last institution of instruction and propaganda founded was 
the Agricultural Society of Pilesiine, constituted in 1914, immediately be 
tore the war, in the Mikwe Israel colony, where the first Jewish colony of 
Palestine was founded in 1870. The member® of this society are agricultural 
experts and colonists who have had practical training in agriculture and 
aspire to contributing to the country's economic development. 
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Urban colonization is also uuich eucovoagcd by the Jews in Palestine, 
with <j view to attracting the most well-to-do classes, who establish themselves 
in towns, and to providing air easy market for the produce of neighbour¬ 
ing Jewish colonies. Such colonisation has been very active m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jaffa, where a sort of suburb, Tel Aviv or Spring Hill, has been 
established. With its wide and clean streets and its dwellings supplied with 
all the apparatus of modern comiort, it resemble 5 a modem Rtiropcau 
garden-city. The National Fund lias through the medium of the Auglo- 
Palestine Company contributed 250,000 francs to the making of this little 
Jewish town. 

Of the circumstances which have most hindered the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country two should be named, interior customs and 1 he due of 
xi per cent, ol value payable on all imported m-rchandi'-e Several indus¬ 
trial establishments ha ve been set up—some oilmills, a Factory where] lacking 
material and barrels are made, workshops for the repair ol machinery, etc. 
The building industry has developed to some extent. There ft ro two glass 
works in the country, and cement, scent and edible paste factories. The 
lacc industry has spread widely, thanks to the Jewish Womey’s Associa¬ 
tion tor Agricultural Work in Palestine in most of the colonies, and in 
many towns, as in Jaffa, Jerusalem, Tiberias, etc., where more than 400 
girls are at work. In order to form a skilled and a managing staff the Acad¬ 
emy ot Applied Arts or Beztilel was founded in 1904. It had, in 1912, 430 
pupils distributed iu eight sections, namely the woodwork, ivory-work, car¬ 
pet weaving, lncemakiug and other sections. This school’s rapid develop¬ 
ment appears from the fact that the total value of the goods it produced was 
20,000 francs in 1908, 90,000 frnues in 1910 and 250,000 francs iu 19x2. 
Thus iu only four years it was more than multiplied by twelve. 

Such are the results to which Jewish colonization in Palestine has, 
iu face ol great difficulties, hitherto attained. They allow of good hopes 
for the future. 
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§ X. tVOMSK IN AGRXCUl/l'UKB BL f J?OI<b TIUi WAK. 

A. Peasant Women. 

One o{ the great changes brought about in Great Britain by the Euro¬ 
pean war affects the contribution of women to agriculture. Until the 
’seventies of the nineteenth century peasant women still habitually worked 
on the laud throughout England and Wales. It is interesting to notice 
however that from alsnit 1840 disinterested public sentiment was increas¬ 
ingly opposed to such employment of than. It was objected that girls 
who worked, in the fields gn w up ignorant of the simplest domestic economy, 
fort hey hud none of the practical education received by these who helped 
their mothers in the cottages and those who went out to seivice. As for 
married women who were agricultural labourers they were, necessarily, ne¬ 
glectful mothers and housekeepers. The demand for women's labour in 
agriculture was ascribed to its cheapness. When the practice of employ* 
ing them on farms fell into disuse persons interested in social progress 
rejoiced. Mr. Francis George Heath, an authority on rural economy in Great 
Britain, hailed in 1911 as “ a very satisfactory sign of the times " the con¬ 
ditions described by the following extract from a Board of Tiade report: 

“ It may be statedgenerally, that, withthe exception ofNorthumber- 
landaud Durham, there are no counties in Engl and where the employment 
for wages of women at ordinary work in the fields is a general custom. The 
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practice of employing women and children on the land largely declined in 
the early seventies, and in the early 'eighties it had almost eutiiely ceased 
in many districts. But on small farms, particulaily in the northern dis¬ 
tricts, the wives and daughters 01 the owners or tenants frequently assist 
in the fields, particularly at busy times. Thoio are however districts, be¬ 
sides those inthe north, where women are eng'aged for wages at ceitain out¬ 
door work, such as hoeing and weeding and picking stoms, potato lifting, 
and during hay and corn harvest. The practice is however becoming less 
common every yearowing to the difficulty of get ting them to undertake such 
work. In the fruit and flower growing districts and also in the hop districts 
they are often employed at certain seasons. Unmarried women are fie- 
quently engaged for fai mho use woik and daily work. In the butteimaking 
and cheesemaking distiictsit is stated that they are becoming more difficult 
to procure. In some districts, particularly in the noith, the women 
engaged foi farmhouse woik frequently foal calves, pigs and fowls, and 
are often also expected 1o help at hay time and harvest if necessary". 

As regards Wales, it was stated in 1911 that the custom of employing 
women for fieldwork was dying out. Women who still gave labour of this 
description were usually unmarried, and were engage cl by the year or the 
half-year and lodged and boarded in the farmhouses. In the counties of 
Cardigan, West Carmarthen and North Pembroke they were employed 
in these conditions, but to a lessening extent. Elsewhere in Wales, Mr. 
Heath states, women's work on the farm was taking “ its proper course ", 
being " concerned with such labour as a woman can properly perform 
— work in and about the farmhouse and sheds - f< eding pigs, calves, cows, 
poultry, milking, and inside cooking, and domestic work of different 
kinds". The women however helped with "the usually uigent work, of 
harvests, both hay and corn ingathering 

In Scotland women were still largely employed in agriculture up to the 
very eve of the war. To quote from the Board of Trade rc port previously 
cited: 

" In all parts of Scotland women are frequently employed at fieldwork, 
taking pait in the ordinary work of the farm. The women workers are 
generally the daughters (particularly in the Border counties and the 1,0- 
thians), sometimes the wives, of the men living in cottages and working 
on the same farm. Near towns and collieries they are, however, sometimes 
the daughters oi artisans and colliers. In Ayrshire and other dairy districts 
the women workers usually do milking and dairy woik as well as fieldwork 
and the ploughmen's wives often help at milking. In some districts in 
the south-western countievS a cottar woman or'byre woman' is engaged 
to look after the dairy cows and other cattle and to do the milking. A num¬ 
ber of young women are also hired for farmhouse and dairy work. On some 
farms the female servants who live inthe farmhouses assist inthe housework 
and in the farasteadings and also do fieldwork. It is now a frequent com¬ 
plaint that it is most difficult to get female servants for farms, as the young 
women prefer situations in towns. Forthe same reason 'outworkers' (women 
not living in the employer's farmhouse) arc also said to be getting scarcer. 
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Employers al&o state that the wives of ploughmen ore less inclimdto under¬ 
take fieldwork or milking. Girls fiomthe western islands take service in 
farmhouses in some counties for certain periods of the year; but it is stat¬ 
ed that not so many come now as formerly. The number of women workers 
in Scotland is large, particularly in the arable districts, and especially in 
the Border counties and the Lothians. In these distncts the number of 
women workers is nearly equal on many farms to the number of men ; and 
on some farms, where potatoes are largely grown, there are sometimes mote 
women than men. It will be readily understood that it is a great advantage 
to the Scottish employer to be able to secure the services of a considerable 
body of strong and active young women for fieldwork at about half the wages 
of the men, especially in connection with the various operations incidental 
to the growth of large potato and turnip crops 

Thus, before the war, while in Scotland women still made an ittq>ortant 
contribution to the supply of agricultural labour, in England and Wales the 
practice of employing them on the land was falling into desuetude. Its 
decline was assisted by prejudice, by a feeling on the part of English and 
Welsh peasant women themselves that farm work was degrading, so that 
even when they undertook it they were ashamed of doing so, and by a 
prejudice among English and Welsh farmeis against women’s labour. 

B. Women of the Educated Classes. 

From about the year 1892, when the Women’s Horticultural College 
at Swanky in Kent was founded, a certain number of women of the middle 
class acquired a training in horticulture or agriculture with a view to earn¬ 
ing a living or supplementing a private income. Such training in horticul¬ 
ture could be receivedin 1914 atsometen smaller schools as well as at Swan- 
ley College. Instruction in both horticulture and agriculture was provided 
at the Horticultural College at Studley in Warwickshire, at University 
College, Reading, and at county council centres at Hutfcou in Lancashire 
and at Chelmsford in Essex; while the Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College of Kingston in Derbyshire gave training in agriculture only. These 
schools awarded diplomas or certificates to students who had completed 
courses lasting from one to three years, and some of them also provided, 
especially in the case of dairy work, short courses of four or more weeks. 

The women who received a training of this description foimedonly a 
small class. A certain number of them became small holders, utilizing 
their land as market or nursery gardens, as small mixed faims where dairy¬ 
farming, market-gardening, beekeeping, the keeping of poultry, pigs and 
goats, and even corn growing were carried on in varying proportions, as 
small dairy farms and as poultry farms. It was found in 1915 that quite a 
number of women who had been able to invest some capital in small hold¬ 
ings of this kind were successfully earning a living cr supplementing an 
inadequate income. One or two women were running cheese factories. 
Others were supporting themselves by imparting the knowledge of horti¬ 
culture or agriculture they had acquired. 
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Auothu hvction \w„i c<*nslilii (1 by those who vun Mimas. 

Among Hiv ss. 11 j ^'liknus, wlx tlui jobbing v ' 1 'Inn is 03 gj.duuis in 
iogul.li unplo} limit, bulk.diu< stint >ih ; hut Uvu w< u also houu luan- 
ol eotmmionJ dunks mid duts* fuUoik-, and of exhibition 
jKHiitiy hums and s-oiue a^iMmiU i< poulli) lamuis and bu< d( is. 
Only two women hum bailih 1 - iuu disc< v* ud bilou tin war. On l bo 
whole,tin salaries * ainul by duelled wotru mi. rigm ultiitc nudthe amount 
of lc’sme they enjoyed compand imfavoimiblv \\iti 1 thos< i bt mud m 
othoi ptolcssions 


§ 2 Woiui$n in MrRiuir rune during tiiw WAlv 
A. On*itihuition t y mi 7 nnniii" 

Euilj' in Hit* wax it becenju evicknt that it would be mussiuy to use 
women to fill ilu places of men lekui fiom agiicultim loi the ainiy. 

In the first months of kjiO tlu first woman inspector of 1 he Boaid of 
Agriculture was appointed to woik in close eo-opeinrion willi the women 
inspeetois of the Boaid of Tiade; and laler in the same year the whole or¬ 
ganization of women’s agncnlttual iaboui was tiansfeiutl fiom tlu BoaidoC 
Tiade to th? Board of Agrieulliuo. In Januoiy 1917 the Preside nt ol the 
latter Boar<l decided to ctilrust such organization to j Woman's Bunich of 
his department. He appointed the first woman inspector as cliieotor and 
another woman as deputy-director of the new biancli, which these two offi¬ 
cials thereupon organized. .Subsequently the presicknl foimed within the 
Boaid of Agricnltme a Pood Pi oeluetion IA pai Lmt lit of which the Women’s 
Branch was theiucfoith pait. 

Such is tin* eonstilntu n of (lie e\ ntial authoiity wdiieh organizes the 
agricultural Iaboui of women in England and Wales. The local cmmiiza- 
lion is prior to it in date. Already in 1915 the President of the Boaid of 
Agiicultmehad asked the Board of Trade to utilize the muehineiy of its la- 
l>ouri‘xdiangesinorderto In Ip the War Agricultural Committee s, which had 
beeu establish cl iu every county (1), to set up pantile! Women’s Baim 
labour Committees. Belksliire had ulrctid) established sueli a women's 
committee on its own initiative and other counties quickly iollowtd lids 
example. The committee s are in some counties sub-commit ees of the War 
Agricultural Committees but in ot hers they are mote iuckpt udait. Each 
county is divided into districts and each district has a District Commit¬ 
tee which elects representatives who foim the executive of the county com- 
nfittee,^ Each District Committee is itself elected by the village registrars 
within its area. There is thus a complete network of organization which 
enables the utilization of all local supplies of woman's labour, and the 
distribution of this labour on a co-ordinated plan. 

It has been seen, howcvei, that in England and Wales at any rate, the 


(I) See out i*bU e for August u) 17 page So* 
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number of worn *n who had any agricultural skill was veiy inadequate 
to the uecd. The problem winch nu.se was twofold : it was necessary 
both to find women w llmg to do llic woik and totiain them. 

The fust organized attempt to give tin requin d tiaumig was made in 
rgiSbythe Board of Agriculture and Fisheiics. Itonteiedinto an arrange¬ 
ment with the vanoms agricultural colleges and faim institutes accoiding 
to which they trained as milkers and farm wmk^rs women forwhomthe 
boai d provided sell, ilarslnps The trai ning thits given laste rl at fii st only tor 
two weeks, but as the lesult of experience this period was extended to foiu 
weeks 111 which it was found possible to make the women leally useful. In 
the autumn of 1916 the Board of Agriculture gave fuithcr help. In th » 
first place it offend teflocal education authorities giants which would 
cover two thuds of any expense mcurredintiaining women for agiicultuio. 
In thi second place it provided a number of scholarships of £4 each which 
pay for four weeks' eotuses of instruction at certain recognized institutions. 
A scholar must be passed by the compc tent Women's Agricultural Commit¬ 
tee and must guarantee that she will give a certain period of service on the 
land after her training. Seveial of the voluiil ary organizations which have 
seemed workas have takm advantage of these scholarships. They have 
however been of especial use to woimn of the faimuig class who, as men 
have been called to the colotus, have suddenly found themselves obliged 
to undei take unaccustomed W'u k on fat ms. In certain districts these schol¬ 
arships have had an influence which should be lasting, for they have 
piovedthe value of knowledge and have aroused a dtsne for it. 

Butt he women of the fa rmiug cla ss, the wo max alre ady living i n country 
districts and forming local supplies of labour, were not enough to meet 
the need for workers; and it was necessary to draw largely on other classes. 

ToWndwellets were recruited. It was found, in partictilar, that the en¬ 
terprise and energy, and in many cases the exemption from immediate 
necessity to earn a livelihood, of girls of the upper and middle class<s of 
society, made them available as material for foiming the new women 
labourers. It is chiefly they who have formed the important Women's 
National Land Service Corps and Woman's Land Army. 

Tn 191:5 the Women's Farm and Garden Union made the experiment 
of establishing a training centre, under a women superintendent, on a farm 
which was lent to it. The period of training was fixed at twelve weeks dur¬ 
ing which students weie instructed in all kinds of farm work. The union 
paid the cost of instruction, but the students in most cases paid for their 
own m liuteuance. All oi them found employment as soon as they had fin¬ 
ished their training. The experiment was in fact so successful that it 
led to the formation in 1916 oE the Women's National Land Service Corps . 
The recruits of this corps are trained under the auspices of the Women's 
Farm and Garden Union at the vari ms farms lent to this union. When 
these farms have been unable to accommodate all of them recourse has 
been had to the agricultural colleges and farm institutes. Training ioi 
the corps has always lasted six weeks and has aimed definitely at producing 
cow-woman and horse-women. Most members of the corps have paid for 
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their maintenance during the period of training, but subscriptions have 
enabled a certain number to be trained without expense to themselves. 

The Women's Land Army was formed in 1917. It drew largely upon the 
V* omen's National Land Service Corps in order to provideitself withinstruc- 
tresses, group leaders and forewomen. Its recruits have been mainly town 
girls ; and have all reached a certain standard of character and of health. 

The organization of the Land Army was brought into relation with 
the existing organization of women's labour. The Women's War Agricul 
tural Committees were asked to set up Selection Committees to choose the 
recruits ; and these committees decide in the case of each candidate for the 
army whether sha is X) sufficiently skilled to go on to afarm as apaid work- 
ei immediately, 2) in need of training, or 3) unfitted for agricultural work. 
If passed by the committee she undergoes a medical examination. When 
she has che requisite skill, as the result of a training given her by the 
army or otherwise, she is placed by the County Secretaiy and the Count} 
Committee. The farms on which workers are placed and the accomoda¬ 
tion provided for them are inspected by the Village Registrars and the 
District Representatives. Special officers have recently been appointed 
to w atch over the welfare ot members c f the Land Army. 

Threemethodsoftraining arefollcwedbytheI^nd Airny : 

1) A farmer is allowed to have f 'r three weeks the seivicf s of a rc- 
ciuit to whom he pays no wages and for whose maintenance the aimy pays. 
He trains her for the work for which he requires her, and c mploys her on it, 
paying her wages after the expiiy of the three weeks. The drawback to 
this plan is that the farmer is apt to train the woman only for a particular 
process, necessary only in a paiticular season. 

2) A farmer undertakes to train one, two or more women for a per¬ 
iod of from four to six Weeks. The Land Army pays for theii maintenance 
and they give their labour in return for their training. When trained they 
are transferred to paid employment under other farmers. The success of 
this plan depends upon whether a farmer can gauge correctly the amount 
of work which may be given to a raw recruit, whether he carf teach 
methodically and skilfully, and whether he has time to supervise the 
work of the learners. 

3) Recruits are housed in a hostel supervised by an instiuctress and 
a housekeeper. It is usually situated on a farm which gives adequate 
facilities for training recruits or in the centre of a district in which there 
are several farms where such training can be received. For the first six 
months after the aimy was founded the training lasted for only four weeks 
but this period was afterwards extended to six. This method 01 training is 
perhaps the most successful. 

Most often it aims at producing women who can work among horses 
or stock, but there are exceptions to this rule for in some counties it is the 
general farm labourer who is chiefly in request. Training in particular 
subjects, such as thatching and hedging, is also given, usually in special 
classes which are sometimes attended by women already in employment. 

Special centres have been established fortheinstructionotwomentrac- 
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lor drives for whom there is an increasing demand. Their training lasts for 
h'om four to six weeks. In the winter of 1917-1918 the Office of Woods 
gave short courses of instruction in planting forest trees in the Forest of 
Dean, with the object of producing forewomen who could direct gangs 
of women labourers working at afforestation. 


B. The Work of the Women. 

The extent to which women have increased the supply of agricultural 
labour in Great Britain may be estimated from the fact that between March 
1917 and October 1918 the Women’s Land Aimy alone supplied some 16,000 
women for field and other farm work, exclusively of those who went di- 
1 ectly to work for the Timber Supply and Forage Departments. 

It is estimated that of the women who have gone into agriculture only 
16.1 per cent, have failed for reasons of health to do useful work. Women 
have naturally been more successful in some branches of agriculture than 
in others. They have distinguished themselves particularly in milking 
and other dairy work, in the care of young stock, in certain kinds of field 
work and m the lighter works of forestiy. In threshing, thatching and 
driving motor tractors they have also met with rcmaikable success. On the 
whole they do best on tasks which require knack, deftness of hand and per¬ 
sonal interest and care. It has been found that heavy, monotonous labour 
tends to weary them physically and mentally, and sometimes pioducts 
in them a reaction dangerous to discipline. 

“ Having admitted ”, writes Miss Meriel Talbot, Director of the Wo¬ 
men's Branch of the Food Production Department," that we had perforce 
to send out material which required a good deal of moulding by the fajmers 
themselves, —and admitting, moreover, that the new labour was apt to be 
somewhat lacking in stability even when it had proved its technical value, 
we claim that the newly trained woman of the summer of 1918 has a greater 
practical value that the woman of the summer of 1917. She has had the 
ground prepared for her in countless ways, and we ourselves have learnt 
howto equip her to more immediate practical advantage. She is, moreover, 
less diffident and more sure of a welcome. We claim that women’s labour 
has proved itself a worthy substitute for men’s labour in a time of emerg¬ 
ency, not only by what women have attempted but by their actual achieve¬ 
ments. We claim more than this; we say that in spite of the fact that a 
woman’s working methods are different temperamentally from those of a 
man, she has proved, and it has come as a welcome surprise to the farmers, 
that she is capable in many kinds of farm work of achieving the same ends. 
We venture to think also that she has been a factor in widening the sympa¬ 
thies and the judgement of those who watched her first efforts with some 
scepticism and who accepted her laborn with so little willingness. By 
* sympathy' I mean very practical consideration in the matter of a decent 
living wage, of the necessity for good housing, and for some personal con- 
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sideration as m lu^ltli, bod weather and hours of woik. The faimer will 
be none the woise for the loss of sonic of his con&civatism 

On nnmbei's of the aimy themselves, andin poiticvku on those of them 
who haw joiue from la i-g c towa*, in some cas^s ttu sh ms of low ns, 13 k- work 
has had an excellent tifeet as reloads their health, that nerves, their 
powas of initiative and their zest foi life. 

In speaking of the contribution of women to agriculture \u must not 
omit their gardening. The number who arc gardening fra pnvite employ¬ 
ers has largely increased during the pciiodof the wc:; others are walking 
in their own gardens ; and man}" moie ore cultivating allotments. 


§ 3. Thp prospect for women in agriculture. 

In considering the question of whether women workers will remain in 
agriculture after the war the fact must first be acknowledged that many of 
them wish to do so. They have acquired a taste for the woik and dis¬ 
covered the benefit they derive from it. 

The question that remains is whether they will still find employment 
after the emergency created by the war has ceased to exist. Faimc 1 s have 
many of them been converted to a favourable view of their activities; 
but whether or not their superior adaptability and quickness will ever or 
often cause them to succeed in competition against mu 11 for places as wage- 
earning labourers remains problematical, as do also the degree of severity 
which the conditions of the labour market will give to such competition, 
and the extent to which the women will embark on it. 

The number of women who are independent farmers will almost ceit- 
ainly increase after the w T ar. Sir A. D. Hall, Peimanent Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, recommends that th^y do not become 
small holders because a successful small holder must give a veiy large 
share of his time and personal labour to woik on and for his land. So 
far, co-operative agricultural societies, whether foi nunketing pioduce or 
acquiring supplies, machinery and implements, have harl in England 
too little development to be of much use to the* small holder. Sir A. D. 
Hall advises rather that women should undertake laigo farms on a 
system of co-partnership. A precedent is affordc d by tlu fact that Grt at 
Bidlake Farm in North Devon was successfully fanned, by women only, 
in 1917-1918. 

In considering women who belong to the agricultural class, the wives 
and daughters of farmers, ploughmen and other agricultural labourers, 
we are on less speculative ground. The prejudice many of these wome n pre¬ 
viously entertained, in common with their menfolk, against flu work of 
women on the land has been largely overcome by the example of the Eand 
Army. Moreover their ideal of achievement has been laiscd. Many of 
them have, in particular, become anxious to receive training in milking, 
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hedging and thatching. It is probable therefore that they will heuci- 
forth participate to a larger extent and with more goodwill than before in 
the labours of agriculture. 

Something has been done during the years of war to make country life 
more attractive to women. . It has been recognized that a factor in the 
exodus from the country to towns, which did much for several decades before 
the war to lesseff+he agricultural production of Great Britain, was the dul- 
ness and the hardness of countrywomen's lives. Since I9i5the Agricultural 
Organization Society has endeavoured to found in the villages of ’Rnglam-i 
and Wales Women's Institutes like those which arc so popular in Canada (x). 
These institutes provide the women with a social life, teach them, in an 
attractive way, some domestic and some agricultural economy, and in certain 
cases found >r revive such rural industries as basketmaking andtoymak- 
ing. In 1917 the movement for the foundation of Women’s Institutes 
spread to Scotland where it has met with considerable success. 

( 1 ) See our i$*ue ioi Maj* 1917, page 17 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

LAND SETTLEMENT BY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SArLORS — 1'he Lah.nn 
Gnett », Vol. XIX, No. i Ottawa, Januaiy 1919. 

The Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 19x7, which was passed with the double 
purpose of helping returned soldiers and sailors to settle on the land and of 
increasing the agricultural production of Canada, applies to all honourably- 
discharged members of the Canadian, British or allied forces who were British 
subjects and resident in Canada before the war. It also applies to widows 
of any such soldiers or sailors who died on active service. 

The Act provides for the granting to a settler of free entry on t6o acres, 
subject to certain necessary conditions. It also provides for making to 
those entitled to its benefits loans up to a maximum amount of $2,500, se¬ 
cured by a first charge or first mortgage on the land and bearing interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. The money lent may be used to acquire 
land for agricultural purposes, to pay off encumbrances on it, to construct 
farm buildings and to buy stock, machinery and equipment. The amount 
of the loan must in each case be justified by the value of the security offered, 
and it must be spent under the supervision of a board of commissioners. 

A board known as the Soldiers’ Settlement Board and consisting of 
three commissioners was appointed under the Act, for the purpose of admin¬ 
istering it, in February 1918. There is a representative of the board in 
each province, and applications tor loans may be made to him by returned 
soldiers in respect of agricultural land in any situation. 

According to an analysis, made by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment, of registration cards filled in by 230,000 members of the 
forces overseas in April 19x7, more than 105,000 men have expressed a 
definite wish to farm in Canada after the war. Of this number 78,000 
have had previous agricultural experience, 61 ,ooo of them three or more 
years oi such experience. Of these 105,000 men, 96,000 stated that they 
wished to avail themselves of the assistance given to agricultural settle¬ 
ment, while about 50.000 declared their willingness to work for wages 
in order to gain experience. More than 25,000 men expressed the wish to 
settle in Ontario while 23,000 chose Alberta and 15,000 British Columbia. 
It is of course recognized that some men may have filled in their cards 
without any very serious intention of going on the land, but it is thought 
that these men would not number more than 70,000 or about 7 per cent, 
of the total number. 

Preliminary steps have already been taken by the Soldiers’ Settle¬ 
ment Board in conjunction with the Militia Department and the g^alri 
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University to establish in Great Britain a number of training farms to 
be used during the months over which demobilization extends. These 
farms will provide courses of intensive instruction lasting about three 
months in the essentials of farming under Canadian conditions. The cours¬ 
es are intended to do no more than take the men from the stage of complete 
ignorance of farming to that of a sufficient working knowledge to make a 
man self-supporting practically from the time he goes upon the land. It is 
intended however to inaugurate in Canada, with the co-operation of the 
provincial agricultural departments, a scheme for following up this prelim¬ 
inary instruction so that the men will be advised and instructed after 
they have actually gone on to the land. Experienced men will of course 
be allowed to take up land without such instruction. 

Up to the 15th of last October 620 soldiers had entered on holdings 
under the Act. Of them 483 held 1,123 quarter sections under homestead 
titles. Up to the 31st of October loans to 975 soldiers, amounting to 
•V 1*239,685, had been approved. 

Certain Dominion lands which were formerly a part of the Doukhobor 
reserves and are specially valuable have been leserved by the Ministry of 
the Interior and set apart for “ soldier entry ”, But as the demand for 
free entry on these valuable lands will be excessive, and it will be difficult 
to distribute it equitably and so as to include soldiers who have not yet 
returned, the govememnt has passed an order-in-council authorizing any 
socially valuable lauds becoming available for soldiers’ settlement to be 
disposed of later, and the Soldiers’ Settlement Board to let such lands in 
the meanwhile, on lease or otherwise and on fit conditions, preferably to 
returned soldiers. The proceeds of such letting will be placed to the credit 
of a fund to be known as the “ Soldier Band Settlement Fund 

DFKMARK. 

$ VMS AND PRICK OF RURAL LAND IN 1017. — Declaration** a-* to sales and areas 

sold (1) (flb 

During the years from 1911 to 1913 and the first half of 1914 the market 
for rural land was very lively. Then the war broke out, and as a result 
of the insecurity produced by the war there was, as it were, a pause 
of expectancy, an arrest of business of this kind. The fall thenceftrward 
in the number of sales lasted until about the middle of 1915- At that time 
a rise was resumed, and during 1916 and 1917 there was, as the figures we 
print below show, a far larger number of sales of rural holdings than in 
previous years (3). 

(1) Note sent up by our correspondent in Copenhagen. 

(3} The “ hartknm” ton is a measure of land valuation established for the purposes pf the 
laud tax and based on the normal farming value of land. The average area of the hartkom 
ton H about 10 hectare?. 

(3) It should be noted that in this report on sales the total number of conveyances, and 
also changes produced by inheritance, have been taken into account. 

5 * 
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Year 

Number 

of propel tiu> sold 

Lmnc: an area 

Year 

Number 

ot pi opfrtits sold 
ha\inq an aica 


of at least 

14 hftitkorn ton 

_ 

ol at least 
haittworn ton 

igil . . . 

11,229 

1915 • • 

0.587 

1912 . . . 

11,227 

1916 . . 

. . 12,621 

IQI 3 - • • 

10,931 

1917 

12 732 

19x4. . . 

9.411 




Of the 12,700 rural properties having an area of at least \\ hartkom 
ton which were sold in 1917, 5,500 were farms, and 7,200 were workmen's 
holdings of an area less than a hartkom ton Of the 12,700 properties, 
2,500 were uncultivated land, mostly lots of less than a hartkorn ton. 

Ot the total number of properties offered for sale, 1300, including 80 0 
farms, were conveyed to persons of the same family as the selling owners. 
Quite 400 sales ot lural property were exchange transactions. The num¬ 
ber of forced sales was only 42. 

The area of land which changed owners in 1917 was about 22,800 
hartkom tons, or 6 per cent, of the total area of the country. It should be 
noted that there is a certain although insignificant area which belongs to 
institutions and therefore cannot be sold. The area sold in previous years 
was 24,200 hartkom tons in 1914, from 17,000 to 18,000 in 1915, and an 
annual average of from 21,000 to 22,000 between 1911 and 1913. 

Although, as has been said, a less number of farms than of workmen's 
lots (mcluding uncultivated lots) was sold, the sale of farms had naturally 
most economic importance since it implied the conveyance ot 19,100 tons 
and that of workmen's lots the conveyance of only 3,700 tons of land. 

Selling Price of Real Estate and Buildings. — The average purchase 
price of rural property is calculated on information as to conveyances. Al¬ 
most always only the cultivated area is given, the total area hardly ever ; 
and therefore the valuation of the utilized land has to be taken as a basis 
in drawing up the statistics showing the value of lauded property. 

In 1917 the average selling price of rural land, without taking into ac¬ 
count the various kinds of stock, was taken to be 10,600 crowns a hartkorn 
ton in the case of farms and i8,ico crowns in the case ot workmen's lots 
of le$#than a hartkom ton. In calculating average j^rices only voluntary 
sales were taken into account, both forced sales and sales between members 
of the same family being excluded. The sales of uncultivated land were 
left out and not considered. 

As regards kinds of farms, the selling price per hartkom ton was, as 
usual, higher for the small than for the larger farms: thus for farms of 
from 1 to 2 hartkom tons it was 13,000 crowns; for those of from 2 to 4 
hartkom tons 11,100 crowns; for those of from 4 to 12 hartkom tons 9,800 
crowns; fox those of more than 12 hartkom tons 9,900 crowns. 

As has been usual in recent years, selling prices in 1917 were essentially 
higher in Jutland than in the islands. The average price per hartkom 
ton of farm land was about 9,800 crowns in the islands and 11,400 crowns 
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in Jutland: for workmen's lots the corresponding averages were 16 400 
crowns in the islands ond 18,900 crowns in Jutland, 

The distinct rise in recent years on the price ot rural property was main¬ 
tained and even ocentuatod in 1917. Thus a hartkom ton of larm land 
sold in 1917 ior 1000 crowns more than in 1916, and in the case of workmen's 
lots this increase was as much as 1700 crowns. 

Sellmg Price 0/ Stock and Chattel*. — The chattels and stock belong¬ 
ing to a rural property are generally sold with it. The value of the chattels 
per hartkom ton increases at a lower ratio to the area than do the land and 
the buildings. Thus the greater the propcity, the less is the value ot the 
chattel and stock per unit of area. 

On all the land considered, the average value in 1917 of chattels and 
stock per hartkom ton was 6,400 crowns on workmen's lots; 5,000 crowns 
on properties measuring from 1 to 2 hartkorn tons; 3,900 hartkorns on 
those measuring between 2 and 4 hartkorn tons; 3,300 crowns on thosa 
measuring between 4 and 12 hartkom tons ; and 2,600 on the largest farms, 
namely those having an area of more than 12 hartkom tons. 

Here also there is a difference between the various parts ot the country. 
Thus in 1917, tlie average value per hartkorn ton of chattels and stock was 
calculated to be on workmen's lots, 4,600 crowns in the islands, 7,300 crowns 
in Jutland and iu the whole county 6,400 crowns; on farms, 2,900 
crowns in the islands, 4,200 crowns in Jutland and 3,600 crowns in the 
whole country. 

The rise in recent years in the value of chattels and stock which is 
reflected in the level of wartime prices, whether of the live stock used on 
farms or of produce, was maintained in 1917 but was far less considerable 
than m the inmiediateiy preceding years, as appears from the following 
figures: 

Chattels and Stock. 


Aveiage purchase puce 
"per hartkom ton 


Year 

Workmen'* lots 

Eann> 

— 

crowns 

CXOWUb 

1914 . . 

. . . 3,962 

2.25+ 

1915 .... 

. . . 5.100 

2,888 

1916. 

. . . 6,251 

i.305 

19*7 . 

■ • . b.443 

3,582 


The figures reproduced serve to show the rate of the rise in prices. 
They also recall that during the period of the war stock was often reduced 
in quantity, so that at the end of this period the number of farm animals 
sold was on the average less than at the beginning. The increase in the 
value of chattels and stock, as shown by the figures, was therefore all the 
greater. 

Total SeUint> Price of Rural Properties. — If the value of chattels and 
stock be added to the sale price of land and buildings, given above, the total 
price of a property is obtained. In the whole country this price was, on 
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an average, about 24,500 crowns per hartkorn ton for the workmen's lots 
and about 14,200 crowns for the farms. Here aW> uncultivated land ha c 
not been taken into account. 

During the fanning years from 1870 to 1885 the highest average an¬ 
nual selling price of a hartkorn ton of farm land, including the value ol 
chattels and stock, was about 7,800 crowns, that is 0,400 crowns less linn the 
average price in 1917. From 1885 to 1901 the prices ol land fell * then in 
1906 and 1907 they returned to the level at which they had stood about 
1885. The following figures, which include the valae ol chattels and inven¬ 
toried stock, show what was the increase in these prizes from the 1002-H107 
period onwards. 

Average Selling Price , including Value of Clutfl h and Stock, 
ptr hartkorn ton. 



Workmen’s) lots* 

Raima 


of less than 

of name than 

Year 

a hartkoru 

a hartkorn 


ton 

ton 

— 

crowns 

crown* 

1902-1907 average . . .• 

. . . 13,100 

7 . 30 O 

1908-1912 » ... 

. . . ib,000 

8,900 

1913. 

. . . 18,500 

10.500 

* 9*4 . 

. . 19,Goo 

11.000 

1915 . 

. . . 21,000 

11.800 

X916. 

. . . 22,700 

12,900 

r 9 T 7 . 

. . . 24.500 

I4,20'l 


Conveyance of Rural property. - - The increase in the number of sales 
of rural property continued on a greater scale in the first half of 1908 than 
in any other period. The sales in 1916 and 1917 numbered 12,boo and 
12,700 respectively ; and in only the first six months of 1918 they numbered 
11,400. The following figures show the course of this increase, indicating 


its quarterly progress. 

Periods Numbu of si 1 '*- 

January-March 10)17. 3, joo 

April-June 1917.•. . 3,400 

Jnly-September 1917 ... 2,800 

Ootober-December 1917. 3,200 

January-March 1918. 5,000 

A _ "1 _ it 


April-] une 1918. 6,400 

This increase affected the whole country, but certainly in different 
degrees. In the first half of 1918 the number of rural properties sold in 
the Bornholm district was twice as great as in the first half of 1917 ; in the 
north of Jutland the increase was one of about 90 per cent., in the south¬ 
east of Jutland 80 per cent., in the south-west of Jutland 65 per cent,, in 
Holland Falstex about 60 per cent., in Fionia 50 per cent, in the island of 
Seeland a little less than 50 per cent. 
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GERMANY. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ CODE IN GERMANY — Fimikfurtcr Zulwi£, 
Janumv lotcj 

Ou 30 January the German government issued a new code intended to 
regulate conditions of labour on the land, to check the exodus from rural 
districts and to attract urban wage-ear neis to agriculture Til particular 
it deals with the question of dwelling accommodation for agricultural 
labourers. Hitherto agricultural labourers have been at a disadvantage 
under the Civil Codes of the various iederal States. Thus in Prussia under 
a law of 185 \ agricultural labourers have been liable to a year's imprison¬ 
ment it they 44 take concerted action for causing persons in the service of a 
certain employei or number of employers to go out on strike, or if, with a 
view to obstructing the work of such persons, they endeavour to compel 
either the employers or the authorities to do certain things or to grant cert¬ 
ain concessions In future the provisions of the Civil Code with regard 
to contracts of service are to apply to arsons'engaged on agriculture, for¬ 
estry and kindred occupations. 

The main provisions of the new Agricultural Labourers’ Code are as 
follows: 

Hours of Labour. — The number of daily hours of labour is not to ex¬ 
ceed, on an average, eight for four months of the year, ten for other four 
months, and eleven for the remaining four months. Payment for overtime 
is at a special rate. The time spent in going and coming between the farm 
and the place of work is included in working hours but not the interval for 
rest nor the time spent in baiting horses or oxen. In the summer half of 
the year at least two hours' rest a day must be allowed. 

)Vai^os. — As a rule wages in cash must be paid by the week. Where 
payment is partly in kind the produce paid must be of the average quality 
of the year's crop and must be measured by the metric system. Payments 
in kind must be made quarterly in so far as the nalure and use of the produce 
allow. Where the pioduce due as wages in kind cannot be delivered its 
value must be paid in cash, reckoned according to the official maximum pro¬ 
ducers’ prices, or, failing such, according to the maximum prices obtaining 
in the nearest market. 

Since dwelling accommodation, allotments and other allowances often 
form part of hburners' pay, they must, if they have been guaranteed by the 
employer as part of such pay and if they have no market value, have their 
monetary value determined and recorded in writing. 

When contracts of service have been concluded for the period of a year 
the j>ay must be distributed evenly over the various seasons. Should there 
be a breach of a contract of service the deduction from wages by way of pen¬ 
alty must not exceed one fourth of the cash wage due, and in the aggregate 
such deductions must not exceed fifteen times the local standard daily 
wage for common labour, as laid down in the National Insurance Code, 

At least one tenth of the local standard daily wage, as laid down in 
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the National Insuiance Code, plus a 50 per cent, bonus, must be taken as 
the hourly rate of payment for overtime. In estimating payment for over¬ 
time the time occupied in baiting and looking after cattle must be reckoned 
as overtime unless it be the local custom to include this work in the contract 
of service. Other urgent kinds of work done on Sundays and holidays must 
be paid for at the rate of double the daily wage locally current under the 
National Insuiance Code. 

Workers ’ Committees . — The new code provides that a workers’ com 
mittee shall be formed for each farm or other agricultural unit and shall 
draw up working rules to be conspicuously posted within the farm. 

Protection of Women Workers. — Women agricultural workers who have 
charge of a household must be released from work in time to allow them 
to return home an hour before the principal mealtime. They must be re¬ 
leased from work on Christmas eve, Easter eve and the day before Whit¬ 
sunday. If they have to look after a large household or if they board 
workers not belonging to their own family the}*” must not be obliged to work, 
except in cases of necessity, to an extent which seriously interferes with the 
performance of their domestic duties. 

Dwelling Accomodation. — Housing accommodation must be unexcep¬ 
tionable from a moral and a sanitary point of view. In the case of a mar¬ 
ried couple it must be adequate, allowing for the number and sex of chil¬ 
dren. The dwellings of unmarried labourers must be durable, must admit 
of being locked up, and must be furnished at least with a table, bed, chair, 
lock-up cupboard, and washing accommodation. 

Canceling oj Contracts of Service . — Violence, coaise insults, immoral 
indtements in the course of employment, obstinate refusal or neglect to 
fulfil duties, repeated irregularity in paying wages, bad food, insanitary 
housing, constitute suffident grounds for the cancelling of a contiact of ser¬ 
vice, but notipolitical activity or agitation in connection with trade unions. 

The code also provides for safeguarding the interests of pensioners, 
espedally disabled soldiers, for the prevention and settlement of labour 
disputes, and for joint consultations between the employers’ associations 
and the agricultural labourers’ delegates. 

The code had force from the day it was promulgated. 

GREAT BRITAIN .USGD IRELAND. 

SMALL HOLDINGS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, — Report on the Working of S»wU Hol¬ 
dings acquired under the Small Holdings and Allotments* Act. 1908 ; Lcndon, 1918. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries recently circularized County 
Councils in order to obtain information with regard to the measure of suc¬ 
cess which had attended the small holders placed on the land under the 
provisions of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. The Board 
realized that the majority of the County Councils were working with de¬ 
pleted staffs, but, in view of the problems .which are under consideration 
with regard to land settlement, it was felt that the present was a suitable 
time to obtain information as to the result of the working of the Act. 
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Table showing Numbers of Councils’ Tenants and Failures , 
together with Particulars of Rents Collected , Outstanding and Irrecoverable . 
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24O INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL 


The table reproduced has been prepared to show, as far as practicable, 
the result of the Board's inquiry. Particulars are not available as regards 
certain counties, owing to the fact that some of the councils’ small holdings 
staffs have been much depleted, cither by the calls of military seivice or 
by the demands made on the time of officials who are working for the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees which liave been appointed to deal with 
questions of ploughing up grass land, cultivations, etc , etc. 

Where particulars are not inserted in the table as regards any county 
no meaning can be attached to the absence of information, other than the 
fact that the council's staff was unable, in addition to its current work, to 
furnish the return asked for by the Boaid. 

An examination of the figures showing the relatively small numbers 
of failures amongst small holders settled on the land under the Act, and 
the almost negligible amount of arrears of rent written off by councils as 
irrecoverable, indicates clearly that the results obtained under the Act may 
be regarded as successful, such as would compare favourably with those 
obtained on private estates. The personal equation will, of course, always 
enter largely into the question of the success or failure of a small holder. 
It may be noted that in many cases where small holders have failed, other 
tenants have been obtained by the council, who, in contrast to their prede¬ 
cessors, have made the holdings profitable, thus indicating that neither 
the land nor equipment caused the failure, but some lack of energy, ex¬ 
perience or capital on the part of the original small holder. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin or the Institute and Summary or the International Treaty. 

% 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments aie now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(if) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 


THE CHIEF QUESTIONS DISCUSSED AT TIIE NATIONAL CON¬ 
GRESS OF RURAL BANKS AND THE WORK OF THE ITALIAN 
FEDERATION. 


SOURCES 

Alii TTUlUYLl ULL J° CONTGRl SSO NY/IOVYLr llVUL LYss T RtTRYU (Official AdSOfth t Fit St 
National Concuss of Ruial Rinks) Rome, (> iu<L 7 Septunbu 1918 rctleio/ionc Ita- 
lwiia (Idle C lsst R111 ill Rome, 1910 

JA tddi ry/tunc icyllyny drllu cvssD juTUYLi ml i >iS (Tho II ilian Ft. del ah on of Rural 
Banks m y>i8) (X,nmt< d li lbihty eo opa itivo socn.lv), Fornth rcpoii, Tanuary- Vugust 
t<ji 8 Roiiu, 1918 


On the initiative of the Catholic Federation of Rural Banks, a National 
Congress of Rural Banks, in which more than 1300 banks took part, was 
held in Rome on the 26th and 27th of last Septembers. The recent publi¬ 
cation of the proceedings allows us to resume the principal resolutions 
passed at this congress and to touch on the principles which inspired them 
and the tendencies apparent when the various aiguments advanced are 
examined. 
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I :\1<Y - CO-OPi:NATION AND ASSOCIVTION 


§ i. Thk questions discussed. 


The first subject with which the congress dealt was the “ principles 
of the organization ” of rural co-op ^ration for purposes ol credit. With re¬ 
ference thereto a long resolution, containing a whole programme for the 
internal organization of the movement, was approved. The mover (Si¬ 
gnor Rovigatti) championed an organization based on local federations which 
would be centres whence small rural credit would receive an impulse and 
be co-ordinated. Without tlieir aid the single ba nks, < jperating in the narrow 
field of one village, could not have either the capacity, the initiative or the 
membership necessary to regular and effective working. Therefore no rur¬ 
al bank ought to remain isolated, and it was resolved to circulate as wide¬ 
ly as possible from 30 June 1919 onwaids the lists of the rural banks 
organized in federations, in order that the public might thus be able to know 
which banks were guaranteed by their specialized and technical organiza¬ 
tion and which preferred to remain in a very dangerous isolation. Ener¬ 
getic measures were taken to ensure to the local federations, with whose work 
we have several times dealt in this review, the staff and technical and finan¬ 
cial resources necessary to their regular and active working. The federa¬ 
tions are particularly vigilant that transgressions of rules or irregularities 
do not occur on any pretext, either on the administrative side, in that credits 
are opened, otherwise than the rules allow, for non-members or public or 
private bodies, or for members on a scale or lor purposes outside the limits 
fixed by the meetings or inconsistent with the character of the rural banks, 
or on the technical and book-keeping side affecting the keeping of the 
obligatory books and documents and the production of these upon occasion. 

Serious and drastic steps are taken against rural banks which will not 
follow the instructions of the local federation. All means are used to coun¬ 
teract any tendency which may show itself in banks to speculate: the sepa¬ 
ration of credit from every other lorm of business is promoted, and specific 
duties and responsibilities a re distributed by the institution ol new societies, 
better fitted to develop and carry on new activities, so that these are not 
confused with the affording of credit, the proper business of rural banks. 
When advisable, the adoption of a uniform set of rules, which can be modi¬ 
fied to suit particular local needs, is advocated, and a technical staff, capable 
of directing and managing the societies, is formed by means of special 
courses in book-keeping. The congress also examines the relations which 
should be established with the local banks : it was decided that the rural 
banks should preferably be supported by banks belonging to the Italian 
Banking Federation, and that the federations should examine methods by 
which the work of the rural banks could gradually be done by representatives 
and agents of the banks of the Italian Banking Federation within the 
limits of their competency. Thus the cycle of the organization of credit 
could be completed and most useful services could be rendered to the agri¬ 
cultural population. A local federation would however be most active in 
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conducting periodical and extraordinary inspections, which would cover 
the whole work of the societies and ought 'to be most rigorous. The congress 
decided that the local federations might promote the dissolution and liqui¬ 
dation of banks which had not technical and economic resources sufficient 
to allow of their regular existence or activity or which did not attain the ends 
set befor 4 them. 

The nature and working of a rural bank were also examined, and it 
was agreed to recognize it as “ a rural co-operative society, aiming at rais¬ 
ing the condition of its members, moraUy, economically and socially, faci¬ 
litating and promoting their isolated and associated action by means of a 
right use of credit, and gradually taking the place, within its limited sphere 
of activity, of a centre of social life It is not therefore mechanical credit 
business but a scientific realization of the value of accumulated savings 
it behoves a bank to promote. To quote from the inaugural speech at the 
congress (i): #l Once when usury eat into and gangrened the life of small 
country places, a rural bank could discharge a duty of economic improve¬ 
ment which was morally productive, even if it did no more than provide a 
till where deposits were received and whence loans could be made. But 
nowadays, a rural bank which lives enclosed by the limits of its own tiny 
accounts, and does not perceive the movement of rural changes which is 
taking place round about it, is inconceivable. The rural bank is acquiring 
conciousness of the position it occupies within the great framework of 
credit organization and the yet greater framework of the national economy ”. 

The second resolution approved by the Congress, on the proposal of 
Advocate Mangano, the mover, fixes the initiative which rural banks must 
take, especially in connection with after-war needs, and takes a wide and 
liberal view of the subject. When the problems of the land are concerned, 
the rural banks must do more intensive and more direct work in causing 
the rise of all forms of agricultural co-operation, such as collective leases, 
agricultural unions, dairy and winemaking societies, stores for products, etc. 

The rural banks should promote and encourage the formation of those 
" family properties ” (beni di lamiglia) which tend to preserve and make 
more numerous small holdings, and which in many cases rq>resent the sys¬ 
tem of land distribution most adapted to the needs of intensive agriculture. 
The rural banks should also promote and feed special enterprises for the 
purchase of agricultural machinery, selected seeds, manures and fertilizers. 
They should prepare to undertake, with th* fit machinery, the work neces¬ 
sary to ensuring that soldiers who return to agriculture may derive the 
greatest advantage from the use made of the ex-soldiers' insurance policies. 
They should also consider the problem of making the emigrant as valuable as 
possible, either by giving him technical or social assistance, or by giving him 
other needed help, or by taking opportune local initiative. He should 
thus become, especially if he belong to the class of small leaseholders and 

(i) See I,rvio Tgvini: La Cassa rumlc modtrm (The Modem Rural Dank), a speech 
delivered on 4 b September 1918 at the First National Conermss of Rural Banks Fede- 
ruzionu Italian a dellc Casse Rural!, Rome, iorR. 
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permanently employed farm labourers, a skilled workmen. In view of the 
new duties of mutual associations, especially in the matter of the insurance 
of societies, the members of rural banks should constitute nuclei for the pro¬ 
motion and propagation of the new lonns of thrift. In fact, the batiks 
should be local centres for giving an impulse to and stimulating all the best 
energies, and, without losing their own character or altering tlieir functions 
as bodies affording small rural credit, they should provoke and support 
initiative and enterprise which are to the advantage of production. 

The question most lengthily and animatedly debuted in the congress 
was that of the technical form which a rural bank should have when it 
discharges these vast duties. Two tendencies were in conflict: the first 
would have maintained the traditional character of a rural bank, a small 
institution affording credit to members in its village ; the other took into 
consideration the complex duties assigned to a rural bank, and aspired to 
extending its means of action, beyond the sphere now granted by the rules, 
by means of various forms of financing it and of granting credit. The so¬ 
lution adopted maintained in their general outliue the criteria previously 
followed, which were founded on the principle of affording only individual 
credit to single members, but granted larger powers of supervision and 
assistance to the local federations. 

A resolution was also approved which affirmed the defective effica- 
dty of State agricultural credit, stated to absorb savings by means of the 
post-office savings-banks but to fail to realize their value, and to be ill 
fitted to act as a substitute for private initiative. Action was recommended 
for encouraging the rise of free local institutions affording agricultural credit 
which would stimulate farmers' initiative and realize the value of savings. 
The rural banks ought however, according to the opinion expressed in the 
resolutions of the congress, to intervene not only in direct credit business, 
but also when there was question of initiative for the improvement of the 
agricultural industry* by the promotion oi agricultural unions, and by con¬ 
tributing to the movement for accelerating the scientific subdivision of 
landed property and for the wider application of improved cultural methods. 

Finally the theme was developed of legislative reforms winch w<mid con¬ 
cern agricultural co-operation. Under the name of co-operative societies 
Italian law regulates only societies having a variable capital, and hence 
grave practical difficulties arise in the matter of approving rules and apply¬ 
ing various laws and also in connection with, taxation. In a resolution pro¬ 
posed by Dr. F. Buffetti, general secretary of the Italian Federation of Rur¬ 
al Banks, the congress affirmed the necessity for a distinction between a 
company having a variable capital and a co-operative society, andrecom 
mended that the legal form of the latter be made to correspond to its eco¬ 
nomic significance. The congress declared what were, in its opinion, the 
characteristics of true co-operation. The business of an ordinary company 
is conducted by a group of capitalists who aim at the maximum profit, the bu¬ 
siness of a co-operative society by a group whose interest in the production 
differs from that of the capitalists, being the interest of labourers, con¬ 
sumers, persons needing credit, etc. Therefore in a co-operative society 
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capital is remuiv lated inert ly at the ordinary rate of interest, and any re¬ 
maining net profit is distributed among the co-operators in proportion to 
their la born, consumption, recourse to etedit, etc. Thus co-operation de¬ 
termines the profit accruing to capital on a basis ol justice. Besides this 
distributive function co-operation also has a productive function, espe¬ 
cially in the case of agricultuie, inasmuch as the co-operative is economic¬ 
ally the most convenient form of organizing the lorces applied to the agri¬ 
cultural industry. Such was the conception of co-operation which the 
congress affirmed. 

The personal character ui the right to the vote and the membership, 
and the limitation of the dividend to the current rate of interest are, ac¬ 
cording to the dicta of the congress, those economic characteristics of a co¬ 
operative society which the legislature should tiauslate into legal charac¬ 
teristics. 

As regards the form which the liability of members should take, the 
congress advocated the introduction into Italian law of the society having 
declared liability and a capital constituted by guarantee shares. 

vSince the members are, by calling, neither merchants, manufacturers, 
nor bankers, the congerss considered it necessary for the co-operative so¬ 
cieties to be assisted by the federations whose function must be safeguarded 
by making their inspection of the societies obligatory by law. The federa¬ 
tions also do a work of propaganda and encouragement which comes within 
the social function of the State and should therefore receive State encourage¬ 
ment in the form of grants. 

As regards taxation, the congress claimed no privilege for co-operative 
societies, but explicitly slated that they ought, like other forms of econo¬ 
mic organization, to he able to live on their own resources. The congress 
asked only that the> should be placed on an equality with other organs of 
national activity as regarded the incidence of taxes. It asked, that is, that 
small co-operative societies .should be exempted from the taxes on business 
which would in their ca.sc be fatal to progress, and that there should be 
exemption from the tax on chattels in so far as net profits assigned to the 
reserve or paid to members were concerned, because the economic procedure 
of co-operative societies is such that these profits are not real profits, but 
represent a mere book-keeping expedient which facilitates the co-operative 
method of distribution. 

In connection with this last subject of the discussions of the congress, 
it is opportune to note that Signor Ciuffelli, Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Labour, has recently nominated a commission charged to examine the 
various legislative enactments regarding co-opcration and to propose 
measures for the systematic co-ordination of these enactments and for the 
reforms which the present development of the Italian co-operative move¬ 
ment have rendered necessary. 
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§ 2 . ThF WORK AND 'I HE DKVKI < )PMRNT OF THU ITATIAN FKDKR V 1 ION 

OF RURAL HVNKS. 

The Italian Federation of Rural Banks, to whose initiative the congress 
of which we have spoktn is due, represents the national organization of 
the 2,000 Catholic rural banks of Italy, and aims at a work of propaganda, 
guardianship and technical improvement. It arose in 1909. but its period 
of gieatest and most fruitful activity dates from January 1915, a year since 
which its activity has been uninterrupted and constantly on the increase. 

One of the first tasks it fulfilled was that of regioupmg the banks in 
local federations, a matter judged indispensable to the regular develop¬ 
ment of the movement. 

The 13 local federations which adhered to it at the end of 1914 had be¬ 
come 20 at the end of 1915, 29 at the end of 191O, 34 at the end of 1917, 
and 36 on 31 August 1918. Others are in course of formation. 

In order to strengthen the organization of the local federations, the 
Italian Federation promoted their transformation into legally constituted 
societies and took opportune measures to ensure their having the staff 
they needed. 

The federation is now carrying out a vast programme of economic and 
legislative reforms. On various occasions it valiantly upheld the cause 
of the banks before the fiscal and other public authorities, and it circulated 
important publications, among them a list of the Italian rural banks and 
a complete compilation of their statistics of finance, a work which is new 
in Italy. 

It also conducted an active work of propaganda in favour of the na¬ 
tional loans, and held a competition with prizes among the rural banks 
for the fifth loan, obtaining subscriptions for more than 42,000,000 liras. 

B3- all this initiative the federation won the favour of the press and 
the support of government, which summoned it to take part in the work of 
special commissions and accorded it a money grant. 

(>n 29 October 1917 it assumed the legal form of a limited liability co¬ 
operative society, having hitherto been active as a dc judo society. 

From its report on 1918 (January to August) it appears that ‘n that 
year three new local federatons arose, those of Mantua, Pesaro and Croma, 
and the Federations of Florence, Bergamo, Ferrara and Amatrice were 
legally constituted. 

In otder to ensure the right working of the local federations, the Ital¬ 
ian Federation received the staff intended for them in its offices for purposes 
of training. It appointed a group of inspectors, in order to facilitate re¬ 
visory work, and it intensified its consultative work, receiving and despatch¬ 
ing 1622 letters in eight months of 1918 or a monthly average of 200. 
It also improved the connection between the rural banks and the local 
banks by circulating a model agreement which covers the various forms of 
business as to which banks of these two kinds can, in their mutual inter¬ 
est, come to an agreement. 
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In conclusion we reproduce the following table which shows the posi¬ 
tion on 31 December 1917, from the book-keeping point of new, of the rural 
banks organized in local federations belonging to the Italian Federation. 
It should be noted that the number of federated banks is somewhat less 
than in the previous year because the banks of the federations in invaded 
territory (Treviso aud Udine) are missing. 

Since there are more than 2,000 Catholic rural banks in Italy, the table 
allows of the conclusion that about lialf the existing rural banks are grouped 
in local federations. By means of the intensive propaganda work of the 
Italian Federation this number will continually increase, and a wish formu¬ 
lated by the recent congress will thus be fulfilled. 
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Book-keeping Position 0/ the Rural BankLhich had bt 
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Situation 

and name of 

IS 

0 

J 3 

3 

s' ’S 

S I 

Balance 

sheet 

Cash 

Loans 

Cash 

State 

Assets 

Shares i 

Stock 

$ 

0 

Federation 

'S 

e 

0 

Total 

m 

hand 

to 

membets 

in 

Bank 

secuutiea 

and 1 
bonds 

in 

hand 

1 

Amatrice. , . 

7 

2.427 

1,618,040.97 

84,362.23 

903,061.20 

182,017.68 

349,700.00 

25459.99 

70,719.52 

2 

Aosta . * . . 

8 

407 

567 , 498.39 

6,907.00 

159 , 988.43 

189,74942 

207,698.53 

30.00 


3 

Arezzo.... 

15 

1,859 

1, 654 , 997. 2 5 

73,286.99 

739 , 549-20 

446,450.84 

168,916.38 

247040 

76,36190 

4 


8 

849 

1,922,402,2 7 

54,087.85 

507 , 546.75 

896,537.87 

338,059.23 

50 o.ooj 

100.00 

5 

Benevento . . 

to 

1417 

2 , 277 , 055.78 

81,428.87 

865,74476 

342,232.30 

360,940.62 

960.551 

3454.70 

6 

Bergamo . . . 

70 

7,123 

21,162,847.28 

106,707.42 

1,570,638.40 

3 , 342,143 65 

344,009.04 

555 , 296.05 

424,356.99 

7 

Bologna . . . 

87 

7,468 

6,801,204.05 

139,207.88 

1,296,054.72 

3 , 678 , 495.50 

- 

2 ,a 97403 . 75 | 


8 

Bresda. . . . 

27 

3,383 

7,538,567.49 

201,270.71 

2,858,157.38 

1,404,266.19 

2 , 554 , 677.86 

47,183.00 

56,067.31 

9 

Catfanissetta . 

21 

7,603 

2,558,427.87 

417,768.38 

4,114,055.20 

3449,36140 

3,035,287.86 

22,134,40 

30 , 100.01 

10 

Cosenra . . , 

47 

2,494 

12,434,658.97 

719,687.00 

5,144,897.19 

3 , 743 , 542.71 

354,283.13 

12,231.00 

68,834.13 

11 

Crema .... 

H 

1.877 

— 

— 

492,260.44 

264,505.32 

— 

— 


12 

Faenza. . . . 

56 

5,691 

27,691,969.69 

272,055.39 

2,804,893.88 

3,292,943-20 

1,265,554.30 

126,506.031 

54,45041 

IB 

Fano. 

10 

1,683 

294,326.60 

— 

239,652,88 

17,836.90 

- 

— 

_ 

14 

Feimo .... 

19 

2,384 

3 , 370 d 93.99 

216,158.79 

2,4x4,215.09 

438,714-53 

324,912.88 

1 , 504.90 

542.50 

15 

Ferrara . . . 

36 

3 » 73 « 

2,852, « 3.39 

52,258.67 

727,546.36 

x,806,660.20 

2494 70.26 

— 

- 

16 

Florence . . . 

27 

3,884 

2 , 343 , 447.52 

166,538.70 

859,013.09 

929,307.82 

263,782.26 

3 , 586 . 30 |JJ 

? 1,300.00 

17 

Forll. 

33 

3,465 

2,006,718.48 

92,775-22 

932478.56 

725,371.39 

45,28040 

3483 . 9*1 

— 

18 

Lodi(i) . . . 

12 

1 1,512 

1,002,346.52 

27,291.25 

397 , 126.01 

4 6 3 , 7 i 943 

107,588.70 

- ! 


19 

Mantua. . , * 

i 10 

911 

i, 553 , 77 o.oi 

63,501.03 

47 , 407.75 

417 , 895.67 

112,875.10 

— 

— 

20 

Milan (2) . . . 

18 

2,024 

— 

! 

469,283.01 

522,894.63 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Mondovl . , , 

1 18 

1,857 

2,609,605.06 

52 , 790.84 

1,006,250.56 

1,104,134.24 

425,504.88 

2,100.00 

23 , 173.561 

22 

Palermo . . . 

! 13 J 

2^95 

: 5,922,109.61 

164,481,32 

1^98,673.15 

629,401.66 

341 , 542.70 

10,048.00 

IL 358.85 

23 I 

I Parma .... 

45 | 

3,651 

7 ^ 40,57548 

30r,677^0 

2.777,115.20 

«, 955 , 507.89 

2 , 357 , 727.15 

24,888.36 

18 , 598.93 

*4 

Pesaio ($). . . | 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

*5 

Plstaia.... 

J 

4,627 

3 , 748 , 994.40 

68,5x1.87 

2,780.718.26 

2,005,567.25! 

629,200.00 

26,80042 

IO,398.0ol 

36 

1 Reggio Calab.. 

x 4 

8r6 

924,820.99 

33 , 925.80 

322,967.21 

439 , 4344 S 

117,670.00 

43.95 

t 

*7 

Reggio Emilia. 

20 

2,365 

4,283,627.31 

103,224.61 

2 , 534457.72 

879,367.03 

x, 388 , 359 . 8 o 

— 

— 

38 

Rome. .... 

53 

22,066 

9,253,285.48: 

554 , 550.10 

3,268,760.96 

4 ^ 55 , 669.33 

733,42641 

76 , 596.27 

S 70 , 159.35 

* 9 

Rovigo.... 

36 

4 ,W 3 

3,302,865.64 

129 , 532.32 

1433,809,53 

x, 215,213.28 

8,280.92 

110,961012 

36 , 035.63 

30 1 Kipatransone . 

6 

1,566 

1,085,143.63 

33,664.58 

642,802.50 

306,079.84 

58 , 985.57 

38 , 95^97 

1 , 276.50 

31 

Salerno. . . . 

«3 

1.508 

1,674,983.00 

228,842.44 

873 , 336.21 

59 L 536.50 

26,352.00 

1,613.00 

— 

9 > 

Senlgallia . . 

10 

1,276 

2,656,711.56 

13,53949 

442,05747 

358 , 645.84 

8,442.50 

5 ^ 50.05 , 

^ "" 

33 

Turin. .... 

48 

4,*28j 

sr, 555 ,129-07 

403,072.07 

3,424,237.39 

I 

vi 

"00 

0 

5,086.937.13 

562,039.30 

r 70 , 100.75 

34 

Treviso. . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

35 

Udine .... 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

Isolated banks 

4 i 

7,764 

7,572,636.65 

364,42744 

1 

] 3,280,532.92 

W. 544.22 

1,497,361.63 

13,061.00 

X 99 , 137.29 


Total. . . 

922 

| : 

X20,642: 

128,679,27440 

1 

4,986,326.661 31 , 218,27937 

50 , 752 , 507.75 20,352,7X645 

2,960^7343 

1414 , 505.33 


(1) Tliedata with regard to this, iteration refer to 31 December iyib for it sent no auta as to 1917. 
and igx7-—{3) Ms federation, which was constituted recently, 1ms not yet constituted its statistical 
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ten organized on 31 December 1917. 


1 

Vanous 

Net looses 

Membeis 

Deposit 

Inabilities on 
bills, on cur- 

\ anous 

* — 

Net 

.issets 

of the 
ycdc 

shan s & 
rtserve 

accounts 

rent accounts 
, and on red’s- 

liabilities 

nroiits 
of year 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 counts 

— 

— 

57,040.59 

_ 

58,723 98 

1,478,660.97 

7,056.10 

9,643.10 

7 . 977.06 

1,082.47 

37.06 

6,308.27 

546,628.19 

— 

588.87 

008.04 

149,061 54 

— 

22,368.65 

1,527,604.70 

74,300.00 

22.258.62 

6,465 28 

1 * 5 , 570.57 

— 

14,681.08 

j *, 596 , 404.59 

— 

10,341.86 

2,569 3 * 

123 . 173.92 

6x5.06 

26,736.44 

1 *,569,324.21 

37 , 925.14 

60,316,25 

2,813.74 

187,798.59 

10,198.06 

* 79,49949 

6x11,8 i6.x8j 

70,7*3.85 

326,096.49! 

33,405 99 

170 , 433-54 

*,309-38 

* 70 , 745.78 

6 , 353 , 327.68 

7,694.01 

25 , 353.37 

35 , 783.93 

517 , 937.48 

4,8.51 

151,07048 

6,380,291.36 

98,334*33 

56,670.43, 

39,264.6a 

734 , 422.731 

65,397.87 

253 , 576.45 

* 0 , 949 , 553.33 

172,241.63 

*49,7*3.87 

33 , 333*59 

267,247.77 

2 , 399-88 

*23,527.82 

9,420,270 80 

*15,009.50 

1,065.46 

320,096.31 

* 93 , 438.97 

— 

54,584.40 

717 , 274.49 

— 

* 47 , 075.74 

— 

348 , 958.95 

1,784.32 

187,161.86 

6,711,870.01 

158,672 50 

48,069.34’ 

36,989.49 

20,641 30 

— 

8,248.05 

434,619.06 

— 

— 

— 

74 , 137.90 

7.40 

*32,329.50 

3,176,822.72 

14,00000 

29 , 077.551 

i 7 , 89 d .22 

** 4.537 80 

750,00 

82,528.81 

827,283,59 

II*, 396.791 

16,540.37 

* 3 , 473.37 

118,795.25 

1,124.20 

46,066.24 

2,186,835,05 

**,371.85 

90,232.14! 

8,942.24 

17 , 055*9 

1,273.80 

67,525.00 

1,872.578.40 

— 

57,008.17 

9,016.91 

6,728.13 

— 

* 7 , 144.77 

980,015.95 

— 

942.091 

— 

9x2,090.46 

— 

22,155.63 

*,392,956.55 

— 

237,4*9.721 

— 

307 , 94 *. 03 l 

— 

49,049.40 

*,687,650.05 

— 

33,766.38 

— 

47,863.95 

651.86 

33,838.901 

2,490,226.64 

43,825.03 

8,992.121 

4,*83 *3 

157 , 147.10 

2,700.00* 

275,064,74 i 

| 3,683,421.04 

9,7*7.39 

20,237.22 

17 , 751.46 

r02.34r.75l 

**718.50 

239*08 r. 861 

| 6,74**0x8.98 

3 *, 433**8 

* 4 , 467.35 

26,511.11 

— 

— 

— ! 


— 

— 

— 

85,141.511 

— 

93,868.44 

3,468.477.85 

183,869 51 

, — 

9 , 734.73 

**»* 45-33 

729.81 

*o ,75 i -49 

9 * 0 , 739-93 

— 

4 , 477-47 

3 , 9*970 

378,2x8.15 

— 

***, 3 * 8.54 

3 , 527 , 474.79 

270 , 798.73 

371,501.08 

* 2 , 534.17 

637,672.30 

24,722.87 

458 , 439.98 

! 

7,462,393.49 

960,100.67 

I 130,179.58 1 

* 02 , 975 . 9 * 

263,277.50! 

28,051.19 

*09,4x4.09 

3,503 740.8* 

578,181.5 7 

* 47 , 974.17 

5,254.34 

2,340.7l| 

1,089.92 

30,569.24 

941,966.53 

5,360.81 

*,657.51 

5,629.02 

105,502.90! 

1,124.13 

49 , 051.15 

1,019,496.03 

232,164.60 

63,522.93 

17,382.46 

5 , 726.221 

708.63 

5 , 835-06 

809,452.55! 

0.82 

59>46x.X2| 

2 , 841.84 

3x8,986,23 

*5.*39.03 

377 , 957 . 50 | 

22,000,047.51 

' 190.52 

1 S 4 *, 293 .i 3 l 

325,771.04 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— ! 

| j 

— 

— 

— 

— ] 

1 — 

— 

i — 1 

— 

$ 23 , 572.28 

*, 954 . 53 . 

213 , 584 . 56 , 

, 68,900,380.52 

59,721.85 

1 186 , 908,62 

35,748.35 

6 , 794 , 030.03 

*64^55.56[ 

3,581,810.65 

| 128,060,623.20 

3,669,980.37 

1 * 1 

1 2 , 625 , 291.12 

1,109,878.99 


with. regard to this federation refer to 31 December 1915 lor it sent no data os to 1910 
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BRITISH COLONIES 

M VT RITIU^ 

THE WORKING OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES FROM i JUDY 1017 TO 30 
JUNE 1 jts —Fioai the oifiuai lepoit lor llul \cai 

The working of the co-operative credit societies from 1 July 19x7 to 
30 J tine 1917 may on the whole be considered satisfactoiy. These organiza¬ 
tions now have a firmly established position. 

The following table shows the changes which Imve taken place in the 
position of circulating iunds since 19x4. 


Year 

Number 

I ° f 

Societies 

Share Capital 

Deposits 

of 

members 

Deposits 

of 

non-members 

Government 

I/Oans 

Reseive 

Funds 

1 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

“Rs 

1 

1914 

15 

1 52,721 

6,067 

23,302 

37,550 

2,312 

igi*) 

20 

' 87,018 

37,220 

22,662 i 

35,550 

6,898 

1916 | 

23 

106,143 

41,707 

30,814 

41,180 

1 5,037 

1017 1 

2 $ 

116,307 

H440 

41,202 

(0,675 

27,9.18 

1918 1 

23 

121,270 

35.735 

31*225 i 

37A70 

44,589 


As these figures show, the number of the societies has not changed since 
1916. The total numbei of shareholders has undergone in the whole period 
a slight diminution, falling to 2,767 or an average of 120 a society. The 
number of members taking-loans in 1917-18 was 1,708 or 6r.8 per cent, of 
the total membership and an aveiage of 72 per society. The number in 
arrears with their payments on 30 June 1918 was 141, or an average of 
6.x per society, 5.1 per cent, of the total membership and 8.3 per cent, of 
the numbei taking loans. 

The loans due on 3c June 1918 amounted to Rs. 270,541, having in¬ 
creased by more than Rs. lb.ooo since the previous year. Of the total sum, 
overdue loans constituted 6 per cent., more than half of them being in respect 
of two societies. 
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Practically all the loans were foi productive purposes, there was a 
complete absence of loans for such purposes as maniages and funerals. 

The avei age amount of a loans was Rs. 157. 

Three societies liad been working five years since the date of their re- 
gistiation and weie entitled in consequence to declaie a dividend. Two of 
them fcsolvcd to abrogate a dividend foi one year more, in older further 
to improve the position of their reserve funds, while the thiid declared a 
dividend of 7 per cent. 


CANADA. 


COOPrRVriVK UVE-STOCK MARKM'IMr IN SYSKVfOm WYN* ~lh Public 
Sui lit Monthly Vol VII, Nc 7, Regina, Pclnuan i<n9 

In our issue of May, 1918, wc described the organization and methods 
of working of the co-operative live-stock maiketing associations in Saskat¬ 
chewan. We now give some figures showing the growth of these associa¬ 
tions since they first began to be formed in 1914. 

The following table shows the number of associations in each year, the 
number of cars of live-stock despatched and the total value of the live-stock 
sold 


Year 


Number of Associations 
Marketing Ia\ e-stock 

_ _I 

T 


Livestock sold 


Number 
ol Cara 


Value 

dols 


191 h 
1015 * 
19X6. 

1^17. 

1918 


9 

30 

1 42*034 

10 

140 

1 *50,512 

2) 


323,*7i 

35 

518 

1,050,285 

50 

750 

4 32>ooo 


The figures for 1918 tire partly estimated, as the complete returns for 
the year were not to hand when the table was compiled. 

Besides the above associations, which are all registered, the unincorp¬ 
orated local branches of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
also carry on to some extent the co-operative marketing of live-stock, but 
no figures are available as to the amount of business done. 

An endeavour was made to ascertain the financial benefit which was 
obtained through co-operative marketing and to that end a special report 
was requested from each association in 19x7. The following table sum¬ 
marises the reports from eleven associations which weie able to give full 
particulars regarding their work: 
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Abbreviated 

Name of Association 

Number 

of 

Cars 

Number 

of 

Shippers 

Saving 
(cents per lb.) 

Weight 

Amount 

saved 





lbs 

dols 

Alba. 

I 

12 

I z /* 

9,970 

149 

Bangor. 

2 

10 

*/* 

35.78° 

17S 

Birch Hills .. 

27 

9 s 

2 

595.564 

IX,911 

Dubuc. 

II 

36 

5-8 

232,510 

1,453 

Guernsey. 

3 

37 

2-5 

56,660 

233 

Melfort;. 

20 

106 

V* 

447 , 100 

2,235 

Herrington. 

6 

46 

1 

£8,670 

SS6 

Naseby . 

1 

II 

2 

27.060 

54 i 

Paikside .. 

12 

82 

3/4 

*19.015 

!. 6 43 

Rozclee. 

36 

449 

5-8 

630,53° 

3,940 

Turtleford. 

65 

175 

1 

1,173.390 

XI ,733 

Wauchope. 

2 

4 

1 

26,060 

260 

WeVwyn.. * 

7 


1 

121,430 

1,214 

Total - . . 

191 

. . . ' 

' ■ • • 

3,663,739 

36,382 


The results obtained by these eleven associations vary very consider-: - 
ably, but taking the average a net saving of one cent per pound has been 
realised by marketing co-operatively. 


REGENGY OF 1 TUNIS. 

i. AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL’CREDIT FROM 1912 TO 1917. — Statistiquc generate de la 
Tunisie * Amtie 1917, Turns, 191S. 

The Tunisian co-operative banks of agricultural credit are of two 
kinds, those formed among Frenchmen and those formed among natives.' 
Their number and membership from 1912 to 1917 are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: ■ 


'■ 'Year \ - . 

^French banks 

Native banks 

. Number 
of banks 

. 

Membership 

Number 
of banks 

Membership 

v . . \ 

- 19 X 2 -- . . . . ,, 

20 

' 

5*4 

I 

JLO 8 , 


. ,M % ■ 

556 

.27 ‘ 

849 

-^ 4 -v^ v 

24 . ; . 

■ 565 

: >- ; 4 * - 

/■ 2,483 

*9I5> v YYYxVv... 

24 / 

548 

40 

■' ;■ 1 , 47 ° 

{• ^"■ , t i ■ * - r 

24 .v 

. 536 I 

< 40 .. . 

_ 1,484- : 

1917.; y Yrv. : ; ‘ ?' Y1 

T 24; 

. 517 ; ' 

38 - V 

' ’ 1,4*9 
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This table shows a slight retrogression, evidently due to the state of 
war. The influence of the world crisis on discount operations is still more 
evident, as appears from the following figures : 


Year 

Bills discounted 

Amount 

in francs 

195.2 . 

*.853 

2,402,909.10 

1913 . . 

4,131 

5,141,876.90 

1914 . ........ 

4 , 

4,728,235.29 

1915. 

968 

1,427,997-65 

1916 ... 

81 

186,916.35 

1917 . 

256 

328,950.00 


The recovery which can be noticed in 1917 allows of the hope that when 
normal conditions of life are once more established these agricultural mu¬ 
tual credit banks will receive a new impulse. 

* 

* * 

3. THE AGRICULTURISTS’ CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FROM uji2 TO 1917 
— Stiitishquc qdniHile dt la Titmsie. /InnA 1917. Tunis, 1917 

The influence of the war on the development of the agriculturists' 
central co-operative society has been felt in two very different ways: on 
the one hand the number of the shares subscribed has considerably dimin¬ 
ished ; on the other hand the sums involved in transactions have much 
increased. These two facts, which need no comment, are illustrated by 
the two followig tables ; 


Tawjc I. - Xumber of Jams subscribed. 


Year 

.Number 

of 50' franc shares ■ 

Amount 

in franca 

1912 .. ■ 

35 ° 

r 7 > 55 ° 

S>I 3 .. 

' 945 ■ , 

47 

1914- .* 

240 

/ 12,000 

1915, ..’ - . 

■ ' '' 5 

250 

1916 * ..• • • 

. . . : ■: 6 ' t 

. 300 

. _••••, 

■ _ . .V ■ 

490 

v ■, ■ '" * v t - ■■ f /, 

r , 554 . ' ; 

77-750 
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T\m c Tl. - "'in **s muoLcd in tuinsaitwns. 


Yeai 

Coramei 

ual 

transactions 

\ alne 

Loans 

L°ans 


ot goods 

of 

of 

_ _ _ 

dch\ crcd 
(franco) 

seed 

labour 

191 a . . . | 

85343^15 

— 1 

| — 

1913 • • . ! 

793,294*05 

— 

— 

1914 • • • 

408 , 0 x 2 85 

880 , 538.10 

1 33 3 >794 45 

1915 • • • 

4 - 72 , 348*85 

1 8 i, 45M5 

166 , 035.85 

1916 . . . 

1 , 020,837 20 

1 , 024 , 508.60 

408 , 430.75 

19 H . . . 

847,599 15 

968 , 488.60 

177 , 001.30 

Total. . 

5,395,523 05 

1 2 , 955 , 038*75 

1 , 084,262 35 


\ ai ious loans 


Loans 

ol 

Harvest 

| Jyoans 
of 

To+ u 

unoiiut 

Out¬ 

standing 

spring 

work 

loaub 

manuic 

Ot lOlttb 

loans 

— 


— 

__ 1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,213,382.55 

— 

112,275 00 

275 » 5 i 2 . 6 o 

1 — 

635 , 274.90 

27 , 740.45 

106,2x7.401 202,43470 

— 

x, 74 i, 59 i .45 

16,287.75 

128,207.00 

350 , 454.00 

109,291.5 5 

1 , 733 , 4 + 2*45 

3 . 175,05 

346,69940 

828407.30 

109,291.55 

5,323,691.35 

47,203.25 


It is seen that while before the war this co-operative society undertook 
only commercial transactions, it has been led since 1914 to make loans of 
considerable importance. This initiative has been largely justified by 
its success: out of the total amount lent, 5,323,691.35, francs, only 
47,203.25 francs have still to be rapaid. 


* 

* * 


3. THE NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN i<)i; (1) — Comptt nndu dt* opualions dc<t 
SociS'es 4 u 4 i%e,iis dt pu n \ met m mi? \J<mnnloific tl Tunivtn* S I' hill iv toio) 

Financial Position. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
swelled their assets amounted in 1017 to the following sums: 

(x) Recoveries ou ciedits, of former societies -1,937.20 iraucs 

(2) Recoveries on centimes additional to the 

mtdjha tax. 

(3) Quota due to the native thrift societies 
of recoveries outempoiary subscriptions . 

(4) Centimes additional to the canoim tax 011 
olive and date-trees : 

(a) Years belore 1910. . 1,083.54 francs ) 

( b ) 1910 and later years. 150,039.28 « \ 

(5) Centimes additional to the achour tax: 

(iff) Years before 1910 . . 1,2(19.71 francs j 

(6) 1910 and later years. 210,517.26 » 1 

(6) Centimes additional to the Djerba land 

tax. 


- 1 . 937-30 
2,718.7 h 
162,785.30 

152,022,82 

211,786.97 


. 

(7) Additional inrad j a* centimes. 3,751.28 


(1) For the activity of these societies in 1916 see our issue for March 1918, page* sio. 
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(8) Recoveries on costs of management and 

commission : 

((f) 011 loans of seeds . 1(8,770.42 trancs , 

(b) on mortgage loans igHjiog.ob » I 

(c) on advances to 1 

bianclie^. 2,0^5.09 » ' 

(9) Recovery of donations and legacies . . 

(10) State advance deducted fiom payment 

annually due by the Banquc de VAlgevic 


208,920.57 francs 


2,tx,o.oo » 

174,283.37 i» 


Total . . . 943,1 37 - 3 * » 

Independently of the receipts increasing assets 3,434,711.79 francs 
of the amount of loans were recovered in 1917. This sum was made up 
as follows: 


(1) Toans of seel 1908-1909. 8,423.56 francs 

(2) » ,> >1 1909-1910. 4,469.50 » 

(3) » » '> 1910-1911. 19,165.82 » 

(4) » » » 1912-1913. 227,130.28 » 

15 ) » >’ >' 1913-1914. 80,464.10 >' 

(6) » 0 » 1914-19x5. 1,154,999.29 » 

(7) » » » igis-igih. 605,402,08 »' 

(8) » 0 » 191O-1Q17. 191,652.55 » 

(9) lyoans of maintenance 1908-1909. 4,321.61 » 

(10) » > » 19x0-1911. 156.88 » 

(11) » “ » 1912-19 £3. 33,210.05 , 

(12) » » » 1913-1914. 3 , 845-55 ' 

(13) » '» » 1914-1915. 879,497.09 » 

(14) * " » 1915-1916. 10,953-63 >’ 

(15) Mortgage loans. 182,539.45 » 

(16) Advances to branches of the societies . . . 28,480.36 » 

Total. . . 3,484,711.79 > 

Carried over from recoveries inct easing assets of the 

societies.,. 943,137.38 » 


Grand total of recoveries in 1917 . . . 4,377,849.17 » 


The sum of 4,377,849.17 francs to which the receipts of native thrift 
societies amounted in 1917 represents the highest level they have reached 
since the societies were instituted. This success is due to a satisfactory 
economic situation, and to the zeal of collectors who thus justified the 
commission allowed to them since 1916 on their recoveries of loans of seed 
and maintenance. 

Loans granted. — Since the 1916 harvest was, generally speaking, 
good, applications for loans were not numerous in 1917. The societies 
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distributed in the form of loans of seed only, 1,98348 quintals of wheat, 
3,5-jo-5(> quintals of barley, 4,397.28 quintals of potatoes, 101 quintals 
of chick peas, 100 quintals of broad beans and 5459*5° quintals of super¬ 
phosphates, and as loans of maintenance 4,873.60 quintals of barley, 
the value of all these loans being 705,650.0b francs. 

They also advanced to various co-operative societies founded under 
their auspices a total sum of 50,130.60 francs, namely 20,410 francs to the 
Co-operative Society of the Horticulturists of Gabes, 2,677.80 francs to 
the Co-operative Society of the Weavers of Djerba, 7,042.80 fiancs to the 
Co-operative Society of the Potters of Djerba, and 20,000 fiancs to the 
Woobnakeis' Co-operative Society of Tunis. 

Finally they spent 9,755.20 francs on making former mortgage loans 
regular. 

Assets of the Societies on *51 Dccembet 1917. —From the receipts swell¬ 
ing the assets which amount¬ 
ed to . 943437*38 francs 

we must deduct. 122.70 » 

representing loans of mainten¬ 
ance forming bad debts. The 
net sum of these receipts is 

therefore.943,014.68 » 943,014,68 francs 

to which must be added the amount of the assets of 
the societies as shown by the report of the previous 
years, namely.5,816,613.01 » 


The total on 31 December 1917 was therefore 6,659,627.69 » 


These assets were made up as follows: 


(1) Cash in hand.3,577*207.43 » 

(2) Still to be recovered of seed in 1908-09. ♦ . 38,123.70 » 

( 3 ) » » » » )> » I909-TO. . . 19,961.71 » 

( 4 ) '» » » » » » » I9IO-XI. . , 57,807.07 » 

( 5 ) * » » » » » » 19x2-13* * • 121,333.35 » 

(6) » » » » » » » 1913-1*6 * . 55.712,52 » 

( 7 ) » » » » » » » 1914-15* • . 786,999.98 » 

(8) » » » » » » » 1915-16. . , 422,450.6b >» 

(9) » » » » * » » 1916-17. . . 36,214.49 )> 

(10) Loans of maintenance in 1912-19x3. 23,728.03 » 

(11) * » » » 1913-1914. 14,351.50 » 

(12) » » » » 1916-1917. 204,934.12 » 

(13) Mortgage loans.1,440,736.94 » 

(14) Advances to co-operative societies. 63,953.38 » 


Total. . . 6,863,515.08 » 
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whence must be deducted the recoveries of the 
loans of maintenance of 1909, 1911 and 1914, 
not yet repaid to the State which advanced 
them. 103,667.39 Irancs 


.Remaindei 6,759,627.69 > 

of this sum . . # . 1,393,946.06 ) 

represent advances by the State, so that the net 

assets amount to. 5,365,681.63 > 


The native thrift societies possess a capital which now considerably 
exceeds seven million francs and of which the larger part is entirely at 
their disposal, and they can therefore give precious assistance to the gov¬ 
ernment in any undertaking which tends to improve the agricultural 
and industrial production of the native population and their wellbeing. 
It is worthy of note that in this sphere a return, with a reduction of 
rates, contemplated to the mortgage loans which have already rendered 
such great service to landowners exhausted by usury, and also to the 
insurance by the societies, on the payment of a small additional subscrip¬ 
tion, of their members* risks of hail, fire, death, etc., and the placing at 
the disposal of members, on profitable terms as regards prices and credit* 
of the raw and other material necessary to the improvement of their agri¬ 
culture and industry. 


UNITED STATES 

AGRICULTURAL CO OPERATION IN NEBR VSK V - fin Gniin Grow Ps GaiM, Witiiii- 
pe *' 'MuiitolM, GlimcUi), 10 Etbiti * i >, xquj. 

Under the auspices of the Fanners’ Educational and Co-operative State 
Union of Nebraska, a large number of co-operative business enterprises 
have sprung up in that State. Thes# include farmers’ elevators, live-stock 
shipping associations, buying associations, mills, creameries, etc., and the 
Farmer’s Union State Exchange, a large supply house in Omaha, doing 
both a wholesale and a moil order business. As each local association is 
completely independent and makes no reports to the State organization, it 
is impossible to estimate the total volume of business done, but the aggre¬ 
gate must be very large. 

Farmer’s' Elevators. — Prior to the organization of the Farmers' Union 
there were farmers’ elevators in Nebraska, but the Union gave a great im¬ 
petus to their formation. There are now about 135 farmers’ elevators 
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which have been oigauized as a lesult of Faimeis’ Union piopaganda, 
and of which the stockholders are membeis of the Union. 

The paid-up capital of these elevator companies \ aries from 10,000 to 
75,000 dollars Interest on the stock is limited, usually to eight per cent. 
After payment of interest on stock and setting aside something to reserve, 
the balance of the profits is distributed as patronage dividends. Some of 
the companies pay patronage dividends to stockholders only, but others 
pay them to all patrons who are members of the Farmers’ Union. 

Besides dealing in grain most of the elevatoi companies sell coal, and 
mail}’ of them handle lumbei and implements. With few exceptions they 
also ship live-stock. One company, at Memphis, Nebraska, did a business 
amounting to 700,000 dollars in 1917, paid 8 per cent, inierest 011 the stock, 
set aside 13.000 dollais for the reserve fund, and distributed a patronage 
dividend of 8 cents a bushel on the grain purchased. Another company, at 
North Bend, Nebiasko, did n business of 706,024 dollars in 1917 and paid 
a patronage dividend of 2 *4 per cent, on the purchases and sales. 

Nor is the benefit which these companies confer on their patrons con 
fined to the dividend. They usually increase the local market prices of 
grain by three to five cents a bushel as compaiod with places where no co¬ 
operative competition exists. 

Co-operative Flour Mills . — Two companies organized by the Farmer’ 
Union operate flour mills, one at Scribner and the other at Snyder# The}’ 
distribute their products widely to associations and stores formed by the 
Union throughout the State. Only the stockholder share in the profits 
of these mills, but under normal conditions, when the government was not 
regulating prices, they had the effect of steadying the price of flour 

Lioe-stook Shipping. —Many of the elevator companies, as has been 
said, ship live stock. Some of them buy hogs outright; others simply 
ship the animals for members, making a specific charge for the work. The 
latter plan is almost always follow ed in the case of cattle. Where there is 
no elevator company, or where the company does not ship live stock, mem¬ 
bers of the Funnel’s Union usually form a live stock association. 

In April 1917 the board of directors of the State Union established a 
Live Stock Commission at the Omaha stock-yards. Branches were sub¬ 
sequently established at St. J oseph (Missouri), Sioux City (low a) and Kansas 
City (Missouri) to serve Nebraska members who ship to those markets, as 
well as Farmer’s Union members in the adjacent States. All of the profits 
are returned to the members who ship to any branch of the commission, in 
proportion to the commission paid At the Omaha branch, 38 pei cent, 
of the commissions paid in the first year’s was returned to the shippers ; 
at St. Joseph, 25 per cent. 

The growth of the Live Stock Commission has been rapid. In the first 
six months of its existence it received 679 carloads of live stock and showed 
a profit of 2,113 dollars; in the first six months of the second year, it re¬ 
ceived 2,506 carloads and showed a profit of 18,223 dollars. 

Creameries. —Nebraska is not primarily a dairy state, and because of 
the scattered nature of the dairy industry local creameries have not 
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prospered. Great centralizing creameries occupied the field and had a 
virtual monopoly up to 1916, when the Farmers' Union Co-operative 
Creameiy was opened at Fremont. 

This company has about 2,200 stockholders, distributed over a wide 
area. Cream is received from a large territory, some of it coming more than 
300 miles. In 1917 the creamery made 816,998 pounds of butter. This 
is not a large percentage of the total buttei output of the State, but it was 
sufficient to furnish an element of competition which kept up the price of 
butter-fat. 

Another company was formed to operate a smaller creamery at 
Riverton, but the plant was burnt down in the spring of 1918 and the com¬ 
pany is building a new plant at Superior. The oiganization of creameries 
was not pushed forward during the war, but others are contemplated. 

The Farmers' Union State Exchange. — The difficulty experienced by 
the local associations and the local branches of the Farmers' Union in buy¬ 
ing outside the regular channels, led to the organization in 1914 of the 
Farmers' Union State Exchange. All the stock of this company is held in 
trust by the directors of the Union; it is the property, therefore, of all the 
members of the Union, as also is the Live Stock Commission. 

The goods handled by the Exchange include a great variety of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, which axe sold to the companies and associations organ¬ 
ized by the Farmers' Union, to local brandies and to individual members. 
It also sells farm pioduce consigned to it by members. 

The Exchange is operated as nearly as possible.without profit. In 
1917 the business done amounted to 1,787,700 dollars, and the expenses to 
59,777 dollars, the net profit being only 1.72 per cent. The business was 
considerably increased in 1918. 

One o£ the largest items in the sales made by the Exchange is binder 
twine. For the 1918 harvest, between four million and five million pounds 
of twine were sold. The average saving to members was about three cents 
a pound. 

The produce department handled a large volume of potatoes in 1918. 
Up to October 29th, over 200 car-loads had been sold. Most of these were 
shipped by the Potato Growers' Association of Sheridan County, a local 
independent coxnpany organized to handle the potato crop for local growers. 
The Exchange sells the potatoes on a commission of five cents a hundred¬ 
weight. 

Local Co-operative Buying. — Local co-operative buying in Nebraska 
tabes a number of forms. The earliest form was the pooling of orders for 
goods in local branches of the Farmers' Union. Another method of buying 
is through centres formed by several local branches. Little or no capital 
is required for this kind of buying as no stock of goods is carried. 

Where an elevator company exists, the bulkier supplies are usually 
purchased through it. .Often the practice is followed of delivering as much 
as possible from cars, but some companies keep goods in stock. Where 
buying becomes extensive a separate company is usually formed to deal 
with it. 
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Drning 1918 there was a great increase in the number oi co-operative 
stores organized by the Farmers’ Union. Altogether there are about 427 
incorporated local buying agencies in Nebraska, including the elevator com¬ 
panies which sell merchandise, Of this numbei about 160 are regular co- 
opeiative stores, carrying a full stock of groceries and sometimes dry goods 
and clothing as well So far these buying agencies have not been co-ord¬ 
inated or federated. Each buys where the manager thinks he can do so 
most advantageously. Some buy largely from the State Exchange, while 
others buy very little from it 
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HOLLAND. 

INSURANCE. AGAINST DOSSES BY HAIl, 
by H. R ML Leopold, 


SOURCES 

BlJIAGEN BEHOORENDE B1J DE RAPEOR1ENEN VOORSIEIAEN BETREFFENDE DEN OECONOMI- 

schen toestand DDR evndbouwers in Nederland (Appendices to the Reports and Pro * 
posats to tlu Economic Position of Ag.iculturists in Holland). Publication of the State 
U,ncultiual Comi'U^Mon igo6 The Hague, 191C 
1 )E nederiandsciib iandbouw in Hn riJDVV 1813-1913 [Dutch Agriculture from 1813 to 
iyi3). Publication ol the Direction of Agriculture. The Hague,undated (1911), pp. 154 
ct pec]. 

Verbiages en mededeelingen v in de mreciie van den iandbow (Reports and Communi¬ 
cations of the DinchOti of Agricultmt ) PUDlication of the Jlhiisliy of Agiimltiue, iqr6 
Ho 3; 1917, Ni. 3; 1918, No. 3. 


Insurance against hail is much less widely practised among Dutch peas¬ 
ants than insurance against fire. The phenomenon is explicable only as 
a consequence of conservatism. Its contrary would indeed seem natural. 
Eor while persons who suffer loss owing to fires in their houses or outbuild¬ 
ings are comparatively few, it is rare to find an old peasant who cannot tell 
of crops of his which have been destroyed by hail. 

Although dangerous hailstorms are not very frequent in Holland — 
the comparatively low figures which stand for the benefits paid by the in¬ 
surance companies prove ’Jhis fact— extensive stretches of country neverthe¬ 
less sometimes suffer serious damage. In 1891, for example, Brabant and 
Dimbourg lost 3,000,000 francs in a single day. On this occasion, since in¬ 
surance against hail had barely arisen and was therefore absolutely inade¬ 
quate, the government of these provinces could not do otherwise than al¬ 
low the local authorities to draw on public charity for the sums necessary 
to cover the losses. 

The other provinces followed this example, with the really miserable 
result that 300,000 francs were collected, or xo per cent, of the losses. 

Nor did insurance against hail develop otherwise than slowly after 
x8gi, and for some years it has been stationary. Its history is not however 
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devoid of interest for from the beginning it has been dominated by the mu¬ 
tual principle. The first companies undertaking insurance of this kind, 01 
which notices are found between 1850 and i860, were co-operative and those 
now existing are mutual societies The first of the latter was founded in 
Oostburg (Zealand) in 1885 and reorganized in jl<)o 8 . We will therefore 
deal with it after the others which have older rules. 

The Algemecne Nederlamhche fthderlinge U mdoenekerhig-M aal- 
scJuippij (General Dutch Mutual Society of Insurance against Hail) of Dor¬ 
drecht, which was founded in 1893, has a somewhat complicated tariff for 
various crops, going from 0.50 florins a year for grass, clover and the like, 
to 2.50 florins for fruit, the rate being always per 100 florins of insured value. 
A loss of less than 5 per cent, of the real value of.a crop is not repaid. In 
such a case the peasant pays expenses of valuation amounting to a mi¬ 
nimum of 25 florins. The following table shows the development from 
189.) to *911: 

Development 0/ the “ Algernons Nederlandsche onderlinge Hagdverzekering- 

Maatschappij 



No, of 

Insured 

No. of 

Vmount 

Reserve 

Year 

the 


cases 

ot 


1 

insuied 

1 

value 

of loss 

I 

damuget 

iuud 



1 

florins 

1 

florins 

flmius 

1894. 

4 * 

120,039 

£ 

1 

144.OO 

IO4.63 

1895 . 

272 

679,895 

*3 

3 , 337*47 

* 01.63 

1896. 

329 

858,358 

3 , 

1 , 547*20 

500.00 

1897 ... 

348 

831,629 

13 

3,809.37 

515.00 

1898 . . 

405 

945 , 2)7 

6 

703.62 

1,030.00 

1899 . .... 

5»5 

909,321 j 

9 

*» 567.25 

1.060.00 

1900 ... 

677 

1,060,357- 

48 

7 ><*> 9 .os , 

1 , 097*23 

1901 

838 , 

1 , 094 . 95 * 

3 

1,280.54 

5 , 032.43 

1902 ... 

956 

1,198,577 

28 

5 , 890 . 1.1 

6,000.73 

1903 . 

I.003 

1,342,864 

9 

G22.87 

12 000.00 

1904 . 

959 

1,262,905 

5 , 

642.00 

17,000.00 

1905 .... 

980 

1,299,276 

47 ! 

10,248.95 

* 5 . ** 5*36 

1906 . ... 

1,078 

M 33,454 

37 1 

8,688*00 

15 , 509.55 

1907 . 

1,462 ( 

1 . 737,349 

28 , 

4,201.85 

20,0x6.89 

1908 . 

1,89a 

2,164,096 

£40 

25,366.36 

8,300.00 

I 9 Q 9 . 

2,490 1 

2,666,299 

63 ' 

3 > 704.58 

£9,000.00 

I9IO. 

3,207 

3,136,492 

2x8 1 

18,262*73 

18,000.00 

* 9*1 . , 

5,oo6 | 

4,263,438 1 

So [ 

0,369.63 

38,000.00 


1 


756 j 106,461.60 
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The last statistics published as to this society, which is by iar the most 
important in Holland, give the area it insured a^ 21,404 hectares in 1911, 
21,000 in 1915 and 21,4'*3 in 1916; while the number of the insured in¬ 
creased Irom 5006 in 1911 to 6919 in 1915 and 7325 in 191G (1), and the 
insured value was 1,623,438 florins in kjil, 6,556,089 florins in 1915, 
and 8,585,291 florins in 191O. 

The Noordbnibantsche Chnsiehjke Bocrmbond (Catholic Peasants’ 
league of North Brabant) founded a mutual society insuring against hail 
at Boxtel in 1902. It insures only gram, in return for a single premium of 
0.50 florin per 100 florins of insured value. Tosses in excess of the available 
capital are distributed in proportion to the amount of premiums. We re¬ 
produce some data as to the society’s development: 


Yeai 

Insuud capital 

Premiums 

Benefits 


florins 

1 

florins 

florin*. 

1902 . . 

• ■ 187,677 

938.38 

— 

J 903 . 

222,906 

1 , 114.53 

— 

1904 

• • ^73.55 0 

1,367.75 

— 

1905 ... 

334.460 

1,672.30 

* 97-50 

1906. 

. *66,604 

2 , 333-02 

199.88 

1907 . 

... . 612,230 

3,061.15 

6,111,17 

1908 . 

• • • • 1,354.560 

6,797.28 

5,685.70 

1909 . 

• • • • 1.975.094 

9,875-47 

158.07 

J9IO. 

. 2^70,778 

11,353-89 

16,871.67 

I 9 U. 

• • • • 596,960 

12,084.80 

1 

3,225.80 



5 M 7 M 7 

34,439-80 


The last statistics give only the number of the insured hectares, 
namely 11,000 in 19^1, 13,000 in 1915 and 14,000 in 191b, and the insured 
value which was 2,799,928 florins in 1915, 2,906,202 florins in 1916 and 
3» l 2 <>9*330 florins in 1917 (2). 

The Limburgsche I.andbouwbond (Agricultural Teague of Timbourg) 
also founded, in 1899, a society insuring against hail. This was 
reorganized .in 1906 and has its offices at Roermond. Its premiums 
vary from 0.70 florin to r.20 florins per 100 florins of insured value. In 

(1) A curious phenomenon is seen here. While the insured area hardly changed and the 
number of the insured increased only by 50 per cent., the insured value more than doubled, 
without doubt in consequence of the enormous rise in the price of foodstuffs. 

(2) Ifimbourg has much land which does not need chemical manures: hence there was here 
a very considerable rise in the insured value. 
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exceptional cases the capital may be increased by a personal contribution 
up 0.35 florin per 100 florins. Before 1912 110 special data were published 
The membership was 3290 in 1912, 3371 in 1915, 3587 in 1916 and 3732 
in 1917 ; the number of hectares insured was 11,759 m 1912, 12,000 in 
1915, 10,000 in 1916 and 12,294 * n T 9 I 7 • the insured value 1,973,810 
florins in 1912, 2,319,849 florins in 1915, 2,506,298 florins in 1916 and 
3,688,369 florins in 1917 (1). 

The Cooperative Vereenigmg tot Yevzvhcring togen Hagelschade (Mutual 
Hfdl Insurance Society) ot Oostburg in Zealand has a different character, 
Founded in 1885, its rules were recast m 1908. The members pay an ad¬ 
mission fee of 2.50 florins per liectaie of cultivated land; the premium is 
fixed annually, its maximum being 0.75 florin a hectare. Losses of less than 
10 per cent, of the insured value are not repaid. No more than seven eighths 
of the capital can ever be paid out. In case of greater losses, an indivi¬ 
dual contribution can be levied, but must not exceed 2.50 florins per 
insured hectare. 

The Mutual Hail Society of Goes (Zealand), De Zuid-Bevelandsch0 
Onderlmge Verzckeringsmaatschappij tegen Hagelschade , is smaller than that 
of Oostburg and has almost identical rules. The insured person pays half 
the expenses of valuation when the loss is less than 10 per cent. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives some data as to the working of this society. 


Year 

T 

Membership 

Insured 

area 

Premiums 

Admission fees I 

1 01 
members 

1 

Benefits 



hectares 

floiins 

florins 1 

florins 

1907 . 

31 

1,145.0x36 1 

376.73 

103.97 

— 

1908 . , , 

32 

M" 6 -7973 

385.16 

— 


I909 

33 

1,759 105 > 

455.75 

I r, 101.63 ! 

554 99 

1910 . 

41 

2,0 tg 3901 

5*5-3° 

1,1297° 1 

— 

X9X1 

*13 

2,018.'1715 

5*5.58 

37-89 | 

1,192.69 

The membership was 49 iu 19x5, 49 in 1916 and 61 in 19x7 

; the nttm- 


ber of insured hectares 2170 in 1915, 2069 in 1916 and 2320 in 1917; the 
insured value 434*000 florins in 1915, 413,800 florins in 1916 and 986,388 
florins in 1917* 

The Hulst (Zealand) Mutual Society {Onderlinge Verzekerings Maat - 
schappij tegen Hagelschade ), founded in 1891 and reorganized in 1900, 


(c) In the case ot thib society no lan?c increase in the insured value is found, probably 
l)ccausc the land of Brabant, bebu? much less iertik, has suffered much more from the absolute 
lack of chemical manures than the north and south c-t of the country where there are deep 
strata of very fertile day 
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has a premiums tariff going from 0.20 per cent, of value (potatoes and the 
like) to 0.45 per cent, (onions, flax, etc.); losses of less than 10 per cent, are 
not repaid ; special contributions are never needed. The membership was 
423 in 1902, 476 in 1911, 499 in 1915, 504 in 19x6 and 515 in 1917; the 
number of insured hectares was, in these years, 7686, 8407, 9112, 9174, 
9212 ; and the insured value was 1,681,400 florins in 1911, 2,606,000 florins 
in 1915. 3»778,ooo florins in 1916, and 3,934,400 florins in 1917. 

We will now pass from the south to the north of the country. In 
Groningen a mutual hail society ( Onderlingc Hagelvcrzekcring-Maatschappij) 
was founded at Loppersum in 1889, It levies an annual premium of 0.10 
per cent, of value, 0.30 per cent, in the case of flax. When heavy losses 
occur recourse can be had to special contributions, which have not how¬ 
ever ever been needed. Losses of less than 8 per cent, are not repaid, and 
no more than 400 florins a hectare is repaid in any case. The membership 
was 200 in 1912, 210 in 1915, 206 in 1916 and 215 in 1917; the number of 
insured hectares was 6409 in 1912, 6567 in 1915, 6567 in 1916 and 6805 in 
1917; the insured value was 1,477,878 florins in 1912, 1,686,956 florins in 

1915, 2,240,885 florins in 1916 and 2,817.735 florins in 1917. 

The rules of the mutual hail society of Eenrum (Groningen) (1 Onder - 
Imge Hagclverzekcnng Maaischapph), founded in 1898, are identical with 
those of the Loppersum society with which it is connected by a contract of 
mutual liability. The membership was 162 in 1912, 180 in 1915, 204 in 

1916, 215 in 1917; the number of insured hectares 6409 in 1912, 6567 in 
1913,6367 in 191*1,6805 in 1917; the insured value 1,908,610 florins in 1912, 
1,239,830 florins in 1915, 1,769,670 florins in 1916 and 2,336,140 florins in 

1917, 

In 1892 the Northern Mutual Hail Society (Onderlinge Noordelijke 
Hagelverzekering-Maatschappij) arose at Groningen. It levies a single pre¬ 
mium of 0.10 florin the hectare and repays a maximum of 350 florins a 
hectare; it lias needed special contributions only in 1906 when losses 
amounted to 28,800 florins for 53 members, and 3 florins per xoo florins 
of the letting value of the insured fields had to be exacted from each 
member. Members numbered 672 in 1911, 1070 in 1915, 1x32 in 19x6 
and 1135 in 1917 ; the number of insured hectares was 14,4x3 in 1911, 
21,063 19x3, 22,000 in 1916, 21,153 1917; the insured value 2,882,600 

florins in- 19x1, 6,489,948 florins in 1915, 8,798,000 florins in 1916, and 
9.953.857 florins in 1917. 

The Mutual Hail Society of the Three Northern Provinces of Gr8- 
ningen, Frisia and Drenthe (< Onderlinge Hagehimekeying-Maatschappij 
in de drie Noordelijke ProvinciSn Groningen, Friesland en Drmthe) was 
founded in 1887 and has a somewhat complicated system of fixed and ex-, 
ceptional premiums. The membership was 1404 in 1912, 2764 in 19x5. 
2806 in 19x6, 2642 in 1917; the number of insured hectares was 17,194 ‘ 
in 19x2, 22,105 in 1915, 22,404 in 1916, 22,005 in 1917; the insured value 
was 3,705,483 florins in 1912,5,464,889 florins in 1915, 7,750,088 florins in 
1916 and 8,420,4x1 florins in 19x7. 

These are the only Dutch societies insuring against hail. In addition 
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15,260 hectares are insured abroad, in Germany, for a value of 3,053,200 
florins (1912 figures). 

Tlie statistics we have reproduced are enough to give the impression 
that insurance against hail is not much practised in Holland, a fact fully 
coirfirmed when the proportion which the insured area forms of the total 
cultivated area is considered. The piovine of Zealand has 10 per cent, of 
its crops insured and Groningen 32 per cent., but generally in the whole 
country- this percentage is hardly 13. The circumstance that the existing 
companies have hardly ever needed to supplement their very low 
premiums shows that the losses caused by hail in Holland are rarely 
considerable. Thus the fact is explained that, on the one hand, the peasants 
feel no great need to insure, and that, on the other hand, in years of heavy 
falls of hail unpreparedness and inadequacy and their grievous consequen¬ 
ces occur. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

i. INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN SASKATCHEWAN IN i«»x8 ( j). — The Uon^aty 
Times. Toronto, 2 November 1918. 

Companies insuring against hail in 1918, other than the Saskatchewan 
Hail Assurance Association, enjoyed a premium income of 82,116,330 and 
suffered losses amounting to ^ 772,767, the percentage of losses being 36.51, 
The following figures, showing premiums and losses, are those of the pre¬ 
liminary net returns and are subject to revision by the head office. 


Company. 

Picmiunts. 

I,asses. 

Acadia Fire. 

§ 63,108 

S 32,185 

Areola Mutual. 

39,968 

22,903 

British America. 

49.275 

16,097 

British Crown. 

Si .457 

29,405 

Canadian Indemnity. 

154,110 

74,089 

Canada Security. 

111,067 

58,752 

Connecticut Fire. 

176,471 

60,692 

Dominion Fire .. 

5 /»*°2 

11,731 

Employers’ Liability. 

212,063 

54.314 

Excess .. 

115,462 

44,383 

Farmers’ Fire aud Hail .... 

29,682 

9,763 

Great North. 

97.967 

63,845 

Home. 

293.507 

109,741 

Hartford Fire. 

204.075 

84,666 

Nova vScotia Fire. 

50,971 

14,221 

New York Underwriters , . . . 

57-104 

7,858 

Rochester Underwriters .... 

68 913 

47,100 

Winnipeg Fire. 

22,236 

5.209 

Westchester Fire (not reported). 
United Assurance . 

51.752 

36,803 

Total. 

2,116,330 

772,767 


The comparative statement, reproduced below, was prepared by the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Saskatchewan. It shows that the amount 

(1) Cf. our issues for Hay, Attgusl aud November 1917 and January, May, July and 
August 19x8. 
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of premiums for iusurauce against hail fell off in 1916, largely because of 
the condition of the crop in the western part of the province. The early 
frost of 23 and 24 July caused many contracts to be cancelled, and the income 
of the companies was noticeably affected in consequence. In all 24,556 po¬ 
licies were issued by the companies in 1918 and 567 contracts were can 
celled. 


Yeat 

Premium** 

l«ObSlb 

Pei cent, 
ot premiums 
loaned 

— 

— 


by losses 

1909. 

.... 281,035 

180,213 

64 

19 10 . 

• •• • 547,995 

237.537 

43 

I9II. 

• • • • 787.253 

532,840 

67 

1912. 

. . . . 1,051,125 

757,640 

73 

1913. 

• • • 783.194 

485.405 

t)T 

1914 .... 

• • 747.838 

173.443 


1915. 

. . . . 1,363,001 

438,619 


1916 . ... 

• • • 1 , 417.853 

1,872,408 

132 

1917. 

. . . . 2,409,746 

687,085 

28 

1918. 

. . . . 2,116,330 

773,767 

36 


Rates are decided not by the Insurance Department but by the Ca¬ 
nadian Hail Association, of which practically all the companies are members, 
and which duly takes into account the individual experiences of the compa¬ 
nies in the various districts of the province. 

The Saskatchewan Hail Assurance Association, which does not come 
within the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Insurance, had losses of 
$1,030,000, to meet which it has funds amounting to $820,000 


2. L'llI, RESITI/I'S AND THE REORGANIZATION OF INSURANCE AIEUNST UAU, 
IN SASKATCHEWAN. - Out Public Sliviw Monthly, Vol VH, Nos 7 and 8. Rcgma. 
ft.tawny and March 1919. 

The Superintendent of Insurance has compiled statistic* showing the 
details as to insurance against hail from 1913 to 1017. His figures are the 
following: 


Year 

Premions paid 

Cl fli pi d 

. 

$ 

. . . 783,194-42 

485 , 305-79 

1914 . 

. . . 747,838.68 

173 , 443-44 

1915 . 

• • • 1.363,001.66 

438,619.37 

1916 . 

• • • 1.41?,853-21 

1,872,408.75 

1927 . 

. . . . 2,409,746.66 

687,085.69 


5,721,634 53 

. 3,656,863.4 
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If we compaie the figures showing premiums paid with those showing 
claims paid, we find that the latter were equal to 61.96 per cent, of the form¬ 
er in 1913.23.19 per ceut. in 1914, 32.18 per cent, in 1915,132.06 per cent, 
in 1916, and 28.51 per cent in 1917, or an average of 55.58 per cent in 
all the five years. 

A number of amendments of the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insur¬ 
ance Act (1) have been passed. The original Act only provided for a maxi¬ 
mum flat rate, not exceeding 4 cents an acre, on all assessable lands in all 
rural municipalities which had adopted the hail insurance by-law. The di¬ 
rectors of the association are now authorized to fix an additional rate per acre 
to be levied on all the land under cultivation of one owner in excess of 40 
acres. This means that, besides the fiat rate of 4 cents an acre, an additional 
rate can be levied, sufficient to provide money to pay the losses in full in 
any year. It is further provided that the additional rate may be imposed 
by the board of directors in 1919 and must be imposed in 1920. 

It has been duly provided that a farmer objecting to paying hail in¬ 
surance taxes may withdraw his land from assessment, thus relieving him¬ 
self from the obligation to pay and depriving himself of the possibility of 
being indemnified for his losses. The following lands may be withdrawn 
from assessment : 

“ 1.1,aud not exceeding an area of 640 acres of which at least 25 per 
centum is under cultivation; 

“ 2.1,and exceeding 640 acres of which at least 50 per centum is un¬ 
der cultivation; 

" 3. One or more quarter sections (2) completely enclosed by a substan 
tial fence and used for grazing and hay purposes only; 

“ 4. An unpatented quarter section held under homestead, pre-emption 
or purchased homestead entry upon which there are less than 40 acres un¬ 
der cultivation; 

" 5. One or more quarter sections, with less than 40 acres per quarter 
section under cultivation, the remaining portion of which is completely 
enclosed by a substantial fence and used for grazing and hay purposes 
only ". 

I/ands withdrawn as above under clauses 1 and 2 can be withdrawn 
for a minimum period of two years and as much longer as the owner wishes. 
Tands withdrawn under clauses 3,4 and 5 can only be withdrawn for one 
year at a time. 

The Act has also been amended so as to provide that when there is a 
loss by hail of less than 5 per cent, the cost of inspection is bom by the loser. 

The Act now specifically provides that no indemnity will be paid for 
damage sustained after the grain has been cut and harvested or for damage 
due to any other cause than hail. 


(1) See our issue for May tyi 7, pp. 37 to 48. 
(a) 1 section contains 6(0 acres. 
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I\Sl R YNC I '( Ki\M \\£0\< I I\T SKKklNm -S i m n hfr 

f f n n I teij ja i ji ( w t li lu.il \ c ul> i 1 ot Iuiluil m i II lsi ljois i )iS 

Insurance against moit^litv nn^ng In e stock n-pu ctp-ed in Finland 
by torn- large capitalist companies and nuiiitious local associations 

The development of the busimss oi the capitalist commmes fiom 18Q2 
to iqi5 is shown b\ the iollou mg table 


Near 

Horses 

169- 

> 7°c 

1893 

*> 3^1 

1894 

0,111 

1895 

7038 

1896 

7,418 

897 

10 9 JO 

1898 

15 267 

1899 

19,6 *0 

X900 

20 089 

1901 

18,805 

1902 

*7,*37 

1903 

15 186 

190 [ 

12 333 

1905 

12,102 

3900 

12 552 

1907 

13,850 

1908 

15,440 

1909 

21,790 

ryjo 

21383 

191T 

27 186 

1913 

27,690 

1913 

28,261 

191* 

2 n 823 

*915 

26,715 


inmnl* 

Insured 

cattle 

\alrn. 

— 

(In i ranch) 

— 

I j92,6l8 

— 

2,o6 0 Q2Q 

— 

2 , 996 , t 4 1 

— 

3,(51,837 

— 

3,671,336 

6,282 

5 773 9(8 

7,131 

',821 696 

7.610 

10 052 0x8 

5,781 

10,030,530 

4,238 

8,720512 

2 or 

7,528,995 

2 66 ^ 

0,574 010 

2 00-> 

5 580 090 

b 144 

5 921,200 

8,720 

6, ( 76,355 

9,637 

7 , 85 i, 28 o 

10 92 

8,(86,105 

I (,127 

11 107,021 

16 393 

12, 729,477 

17,128 

13 , 8 ; ",492 

17,166 

13 947,(26 

17565 

13,935 763 

17,776 

13 , 797,925 

19,2x1 1 

13,586,330 


Number 


(in irancs) 

1 

10 , 6(5 

50 

20 588 

97 

33,640 

170 

52 089 

20 8 

,57,381 

? 

112 300 

396 

138,15/ 

192 

202 623 

715 

185,085 

715 

l88,6ll 

72 5 

163 650 

6151 

168,650 

512 1 

I 5 | 2^1 

4^4 | 

167,678 

(21 

179,6ih 

453 

2<X S6t) 

535 * 

221 1(3 

5*5 1 

251,106 

725 

2 / 6,230 

| 881 

3 2 {,bi 2 

1 x,oi8 { 

369,981 

915 

370,958 

1,117 


369148 1,1701 
380,037 j 1,073 j 


Amount 
oi costs 
and 

commissions 
(m francs) 

16,700 3,639 

* 7 » b 7 s <>,707 

(8,500 I 9 313 
(8,769 11,460 

3 o 158 11,514 

76,154 3 •',778 

93,055 13,765 

15 ?, 5 1° 53,313 

173,695 63,379 

180,661 77,438 

113 , 47 ° ° 4,°68 

124,820 61,033 

IO J, 3°9 57,218 

95,788 57,132 

100 777 ( 7,694 

124,75 1 52,063 

121, |2, 60,6(2 

175,291 70,738 

215,726 82,748 

2(9,922 102,171 

22 I, (66 111,542 

241,6X0 119,915 

251,495 127,953 

256,180 128,620 


Premiums 


Cosscs 


Amount 
(in francs) 


As to the local associationsinsunng against mortality among live stock 
we have data for the years from 1904 to 1915 They obtained in this 
period the following results 
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1 } I npoiiiHLt, oj Risks towered 

dumber ^ Insuicd ammils \aluc of insured animals 

Year of 



ssociations ^ 

Hoi sea 

Cattle 

Hoiscs 

Cattle 

iota* 

1901 

[O 

12,35 s 

l 

30,270 

.08,4 -> 

- 807 38O 

6,^90 999 

1905 

56 

*7,901 

3568 

5,933,733 

3 112 *19 

q 045 952 

1900 

76 

23 ,8Q2 

40,713 

7,190,8151 

3,602 31 

10,793116 

1907 

81 

23,796 

4**37° 

1 8,531,500 | 

3,805,866 

12,33** 366 

190k 

85 

16,360 

41 8f2 

10,099,683 

3 968 92S 

14,068,611 

1909 

91 1 

28,769 

43,4 "2 

9,860,222 1 

4,158 8501 

14,019,078 

1910 

100 

29,495 

42,jo; 

| *9,323,003 

1,110803 

14.433,806 

1911 

106 

31,326 

1 39,776 

10 956,0601 

3,962,8671 

14,918,927 

1912 

III 

32631 

3 ^>,293 

11157,3601 

4 023,928 ( 

13,181,294 

1913 

122 

34.162 

JO 260 

12,026,07,3 

4 497,972 

16,524 045 

1914 

I2t> 

vt,l £ i 

42,655 

12,090 812 

5 008 672 

*7,009,5*4 

1915 

128 

3^,667 

10937 

11,956,469 

5 r 49 657 | 

17,122,459 



2) Receipts and Expenditure 






Number and importance of losess 


Year 

Piemiums 


Horses 

Cattle 

• 

Costs 


received 

j Number 

Cost 

Number 

Cost 


I<)04 

67.715 

182 

t 

10,025 

447 

24,640 

7,133 

1 105 

. 91711 

268 

56,957 

639 

33,662 

10,852 

1906 

1 119,430 

317 

72 62 > 

710 | 

o 9 » 73 ° 

12,873 

1907 

| 127.253 

1 389 

76,105 

591 

36 980 

15,551 

1908 

1 151,800 

| 462 

103,.. 06 

497 

33,898 

19,369 

3909 

163,769 

1 513 

116,298 

623 

40,617 

17,220 

19T0 

1 195,936 

‘ 59 * 

121,027 

537 

38,291 , 

18,754 

19x1 

261,31.1 

1 734 

179,62- 

551 1 

39,232 

25,207 

19*2 

213,940 

706 

1 I 5*>*31 

594 

42,222 

24,098 

1913 

241.753 

| 648 

146,035 

522 

42,099 

27,693 

1914 

242,379 

-09 

151,211 

602 

49 301 

29,602 

1915 

24 |. # 062 

625 

148,499 

58 5 _ , 

49,326 

34161 


The figtues lefemng lo the value of the insured cattle need a slight 
correction, for they include, for each year from 1904 to 19x4, a small sum 
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which refers to other animols. This addition i>s 5x0 francs in 1904, 6,595 
francs in 1905, 6,300 fiancs in 190O, 6,99s fiancs in 1907, 10,010 francs in 
1908, 11,885 francs in 1909, 29,615 bancs in igro, 19,515 francs in 1911, 
21,065 francs in 1912, 23,673 fiancs in 1913 and 20,753 francs in 1914. 

As is seen, although there was a slight retrogression which the geneial 
situation is amply sufficient to explain, the local insurance associations 
have an importance which now much exceeds that of the large capi 
talist companies. The lottcr seem, moreover, to be going through a fairly - 
serious crisis, as appears when theii receipls nad expenditure for the last 
five years are compared: 

Receipt ? and Expenditure of the Societies Insuring against Mortality 
among Live Stock from 1911 to 1915. 


Yeji 

Receipts 

FXpeuditure 


francs 

francs 

I9II .... 

. . . . 32^,612 

352.093 

1912 . . . 

. . . . 369.981 

356,008 

1913 .... 

• • • • 370.958 

364.525 

1914 .... 

. . . . 369,148 

579.448 

" T915 .... 

• • • • ’,80.037 

384,800 


1,814,736 

1,816,874 

Expenditure exceeds receipts by 2,138 francs. 

The following are 

receipts and expenditure of the local associations in the same period. 

Receipts and Expenditure of Local Associations from 1911 to 1913 

Ycdt 

Receipts 

E'spenditure 


irancs 

trades 

1911 . . 

. . 201,341 

244,066 

1912 .... 

. . . . 213,940 

217,441 

1913 . . 

• ■ ■ 24 X. 7 SP 

215,837 

191.1 .... 

• • • 242,379 

230,114 

1915 • • • 

. . 244,062 

331,986 


1,20 i ,475 

1 , 139,434 


Receipts exceed expenditure by 64,041 francs, although the value of 
the insured risks is far greater than that covered by the capitalist com¬ 
panies. This difference between the two kinds of enterprises depends 
above all on costs of management which are far higher in the large com¬ 
panies that in the local associations. In the period considered they amount¬ 
ed to 600,201 francs in the case of the former and only 140,161 francs in 
that of the latter. 
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AN INSURANCE OF LIVE STOCK FED1CR VLTON DURLVo LTIG W VR — fun null rfV- 
giiciiltitte f>Hirqtu , Taiis, 2 j. Apnl 1919 

The Committee of the Federation and Reinsurance Fund of the Com¬ 
munal Mutual Societies for Insurance against Mortality among Five Stock 
in the arvondisscments of Chaunxont and Wassy (Haute-Marne) held a gen¬ 
eral meeting at Chaumont on i March, 

This federation, which enjoyed a real prosperity, has been much tried 
by the years of war. From the report on the years 1916-17 and 1917-18 
to the meeting it appears that it has a large deficit. A sum exceeding receipts 
by 65,722.12 francs has been paid out in benefits. This excess has been 
covered by a sum taken from the reserves of the Reinsurance Fund. 

During 1917-18, 201 communal mutual societies grouped in the feder¬ 
ation 8,311 head of cattle worth 3,865,883 francs, or an average of 465 francs 
a head, and 4,374 horses valued at 3,190,470 francs or an average of 730 
lrancs a hoise. In the case of cattle there was real loss of 218 head valued 
at 87,681.74 francs. For these losses benefits of 66 per cent, or 57,869.85 
francs were paid, which is to say that there was an average mortality of 2.26 
per cent, which should necessitate a premium rate of 1.49 per cent. In the 
case of horses the loss was of 170 animals valued at 104,789.05 francs, so 
that the average mortality was 3.28 per cent., necessitating a premium 
rate of 2.16 per cent. 

The same report states that the situation has not improved during 
the current year. The premiums received will be insufficient to cover the 
expenditure on granting benefits for losses of stock, espcdally in the case 
of horses. 

The meeting decided unanimously that it was necessary in present cir- 
cumstancs to raise the price of the insured animals, and it fixed maximum 
rates as follows ; for cattle, a maximum of 1,000 fiancs up to eight years of 
age ; for horses, a maximum of j ,500 francs up to twelve years of age. Cat¬ 
tle above eight years of age and horses above twelve years of age have their 
maximum estimated value for insurance automatically leduced by xo per 
cent. At the same time the meeting proceeded to raise the rate of insurance 
premiums, fixing them as follows : 


Cattle . 


1) Normal rate.1.50 per cent. 

2) Rate applicable to societies which have through¬ 
out had a deficit, years of distoma being excepted . . 1.75 and 2 per cent. 


3 
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Horses. 


1) Nonna] late. 2 per cent. 

2) Rate applicable to societies which have through¬ 
out had a deficit.2.25 and 2 5 ° per cent. 

3) Rate applicable to cart-hoises employed by con¬ 
tract . j per cent. 

The rate of subscription to the reinsurance Jund is 0.15 pei cent. 


HUNGARY 

INSURANC3C ACAINSTIIAll, IN 1918 — OtsUncuhisclu Vli siclujungS’Zetiung, Vienna, 
No 0, i6NoveJnbei it)iS, 

As appeals from the leports hitherto published, 1918 may be con¬ 
sidered to have been a favourable year for insurance against hail. 

The Hungarian companies and the Austrian companies operating in 
Hungary issued 30,366 policies for the amount of more than 750,000,000 
crowns; the losses, of which there were 6,909 declarations, amounted to 
6,100,000 ciowns. Premiums received amounted to 25,300,000 crowns as 
against 18,700,000 in the previous year. The fact is to be noticed that the 
number of policies issued diminished, as compared with 1917, by 9500 crowns. 
The average loss was 20.56 per cent. 

The movement of the business of the various insurance companies 
was as follows. 


Insmmce Companies 

luste Uugarische. 

Ungarischc Hagel. 

Southern . 

Ung.-Prauzosische . . . . . 

Land. 

Ph6nix. 

Donau. 

Wiener Versicherung. . . . 
Vaterlandische. 


Numbei 

oi 

Policies 

Instiled 

Capital 

(Millions of 
crowns) 

Premiums 

Received 

(Millions of 
ciown<j) 

IO,Oi; 

250 

9 .n>l 

3 /> 9 ° 

132 

43,000 

5 >i 86 

*55 

4 A 75 

- 1.295 

79 

2,852 

1.834 

34 

1,228 

1.329 

39 

1.356 

I.I 93 

29 

718 

522 

10 

312 

3 , 3 oo 

32 

1,205 
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REGENCY OP TUNIS 

I. AGRICULTURAL SIUTUALUsSURVNCE AGAINST FIRKFROM 1913 to 1917 —Star 
ftUiqiu gCnaalt, <U la Tvnlsu. A, urn 1917, Tunis, 101S 

The pobition of agriculluial mutual insuiance against fire in the Re¬ 
gency of Tunis, in each of the years from 1913 to 1917, can be resumed as 
follows: 


1. Receipts. 


Year 

Member-] Insured 

Ship values 

1 (in francs; 

Subscrip- 1 
tions 
paid 

| (in francs) 1 

1 I 

Giants | 

(in francs) ^ 

I*ocal 

cancellations 

(in francs) 

Supplemen¬ 

tary 

receipts 

1 and 

cancellations 
(in francs) 

Total 

receipts 
| (In francs) 

1913 • * 

i 

l 

• 1 364 17,416,737 

i 

55,421 68 

4.487.50! 

2,010.40 

| 

6,651.11 

1 

68.570.6g 

19x4 

384 7.875,699 

53,883.29 

6,000.00 

3,167 40, 

6,094.65 

68,145 34 

1915 

509 16,124,7431121,960.15 

| 5,000 00 

5,865.53 

14,26693 

147,092.61 

1916. 

• 1 563 114,817,284 

83,212.93 

| 5,000.00 

6,630.10 

I 3>°34-93 

107,877.96 

1917 * • ■ 

■ . | 652 23,231,069119,15067 

l 5,000.00 

— 

4,368.37 

128,519.04 



3. Expenditure. 






Year 

Number 

of 

hres 

• Benefits 
paid 

v in trail cs) 

Other costs 

fin trance) 

Total 

expenditure 

(in francs) 

1913 • • 

. 

1 

9 

18,029,60 

<,899 37 

22,928.97 

1914 * * 

. 

6 

26,003.66 

6,044.85 

32 ,° 48 . 5 T 

1915 * • 

. 

. , 6 

4 *, 35 *- 3 * 

9,047.06 

| 50 , 398.38 

19X6 . 

. 

• : >7 

j 35 , 954.10 

7,268.91 

1 41,223.01 

1917 

. 

. . 1 16 

62,837.53 1 

7 » 5 1 9.07 

70,356.60 


It follows from these two tables that the position of the mutual societies 
insuring against fire was satisfactory. In the five years considered receipts 
exceeded expenditure by 45,651.72 francs in 1913,36,096.88 francs in 1914, 
96,694,23 francs in 1915, 66,654.95 francs in 1916 and 58.162.44 francs in 
1917. These results are the more noteworthy because the grants to these 
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societies amounted to only 5,000 fiancs a year, aud are therefore a mere 
mark of goodwill on the part of the public authority without which tlu« 
balance-sheets would still be <]uite satisfactory. 


s. MUTUAI, INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, FROM 19 r3 TO 1918. — s 'itafitUpu 
rale de la Twdsie, Aunee 1917. Tunis, 1918. 

The position of insurance against hail is less favourable owing to tile 
risks to which this insurance is perpetually exposed The position of the 
Tunisian mutual societies imdertaking it from iQr i to 19T7 can bo resumed 
as follows: 


1 . Racists. 


Year 

Member¬ 
ship j 

Insured 

value 

Subscrip¬ 
tions 1 

paid | 

Grants 

Other | 
receipts 

Total 

receipts 



(in francs) | 

(in francs) | 

(in franca) 1 

(in francs) | 

(in franca) 

1 

1913. 1 

1 

124 

1 1 

3,236,370 

26,634.84 

6,500 

90.03 

33.724.87 

1914 . 

154 

3,253,261 

27,762.22 

14,000 

1 132.23 

41,894.45 

1915. 1 

254 

10,538,211 

79,289.57 

15,000! 

75-39 

94,364.96 

1916. 

2*5 

! 6,187,325 

51,2x0.73 

14,000 

1,095.64 

66,306.37 

*9x7. 

2 43 

j 8,672,916 

7 1 , 471.35 

14,000 

1,724.42 

87,195-77 


2) Expenditure . 


j Number 

Year 1 of cases 

I of loss ‘ 

I 

*913. 1 14 1 

1914 . 1 4 

1915 . j 04 

1916 . ] 9 

*9* 7.| 5 


Benefits . 

Other costs 1 

Total 

paid 1 

1 

expenditure 

(in francs) j 

(in francs) , 

(La francs) 

47,601.16 

11,181.96 1 

58,783.12 

27,005.98 

7.646.85 j 

34,652.83 

324,706.48 

36,230.31 j 

360,936.79 

13 , 335-53 j 

6,512.03 

19.847^6 

7.55 x.98 ; 

7 i 097 - 2 <> 

14,649.18 


As is seen, only three years brought a profit—1914 a profit ot 7,241.62 
francs, 1916 a profit of 46,458.81 francs, and 1917 one of 72,546,59 francs. 
On the other hand two years show a deficit —1913 one of 25,058.35 francs 
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and T915 one of 26(1,571.83 francs. Altogether, as against 323,486.42 franc, 
of receipts, of which 63,500 francs were grants, in the five years considereds 
488,869. (.8 francs were paid out in benefits and various costs. 


SPAIN 

INSURANCE OE LIVE STOCK IN SPAIN DURING THE WAR. — /,« Cotizuain Eii>a- 
Aola, No. 671. Madrid, io No\unbtr 1918. 

We take from the review, La Cotizaadn Espanola , some data as to the 
development and importance of insurance of live stock in Spain during the 
first four years of the European war. 

The business connected with this branch of insurance is divided into 
two large classes, one concerning insurance against mortality and accidents, 
the other insurance against the theft or straying of animals. 

It is to be noted that these two classes have not developed equally in 
Spain. The insuring business of the first class has not made progress in 
the same measure as that of the second class for various reasons, especially 
because insurance against mortality and accidents lacks scientifically 
compiled tables, so that it can be effected only approximately, taking the 
amount of premiums as basis, and also because there are no companies 
in Spain which reinsure these risks, and because feigned losses are frequent, 
as are the epizootics which have so many victims among live stock. 

On the other hand the business of insuring against the theft and straying 
of animals has had a very large development in many Spanish provinces 
and has thus compensated the companies for their losses in connection 
with business of the first class. 

We should note that 14 Spanish companies undertook this branch, 
of insuiance in 1913 ; of them La Ganadm a Espanola, La Mutual Valen- 
tiana, La Protection de la Agricultura Espanola and La Unidn Gestora Va~ 
lenciana ceased to be active; but, on the other hand, certain new companies 
undertook insurance, namely La ScbeHa Bilbania , the Banco Espanol de 
Seguros de Ganaderos, La Esperanza and La Protectora Industrial, so that 
in 1917 there were still 14 insurance companies, as in the year before the 
war. 

We reproduce, as reflecting the development of these companies' busi¬ 
ness, the figures shoving the amounts of premiums received in the five 
years from 1913 to 1917: 


Years Premiums received Difference 

Pesetas Pesetas 

1913 . 2,523,931.56 — 

1914 2,479,274.67 —155.343.il 

1915 2,762,963.07 4- 283,688.40 

191b. 3,202,119.34 + 439 » i 56.27 

1917. 3,586,825.08 + 384,705-74 
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As appears from these data, the declaration of war, which led iu the 
fust mouths to a notable exportation ol horses aud mules, caused the 
premiums received in 1914 to be less by 153 J43- IT pesetas than those 
received in 1913. In 1915 on the other hand, exporting being less, the 
premiums received increased by 263,088.40 pesetas and in 191b and 1917 
the}'continued to increase, until in 1917 they exceeded by 1,002,893.52 
pesetas their amount in 1913. 



Part III: Credit 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

LAND PURCHASE CREDIT IN IRELAND IN TIIK YEARS 1912-1;, 

TO 1916-17. 


sourcks (olmciai) 

Rr roius or ini. Irisji I v \imd Commissioners foi the Pctiodb iiom ibt Apnl, 1912,10 31st 
March, rgi j: xst Apnl, 1913, to 31st March, 1911: 1st Apiil, 191j, to 31st Maicb,i 9 i 5 : 
isl Apnl, 1915, to 31st Maich, lotto and isl April, 101G, to 31st March, 1917. Dublin, 
i<»i 1 , 1915, 191C7 191/, iQifc 

Ri roris oi me Ksrui s Commissioners for the borne ycais Dublin, 1914,3915,191G, 1917. 
191 7 

Rlforjls of mu Covonsir.D Dtsiricts Hoard for Ireland lot the same veai- Dublin 1913, 
1914, iyi*?, 1910, 191/ 


iNTTRODrCTlON. 

The various bystenib whereby State cicdit lias been afforded to tenant 
farmers in Iieland to enable them to purchase their holdings have already 
been described in this Review (1). No new method has been introduced 
since the previous articles weie written, and in this article we propose mere¬ 
ly lo give statistics of land purchase credit in Ireland in the official years 
1912-13 to igrO-17, together with aggregate statistics up to March 31st, 
1917. (2) In the case of systems which are still m use we will repeat briefly 
the explanations of the methods adopted, but we refer the leader to the 
previous articles for an account of the systems under which all operations 
were completed prior to April 1st, it)i2. These latter include the methods 
introduced by the Irish Chuicli Act, 1869 ; the Irish Land Acts, 1870,1881, 
1885 ; the Laud Law* (Ireland) Act, 1888 ; the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, 
and the Land I/aw (Ireland) Act, 1*89(1. Operations are still being carried on 

(1) Issues of October, 1911, and June, 1913. 

(2) The figures cue, in the main, taken from the Repoit^ indicated as the sources 
of this* article For some supplemental figures, which have enabled us to make our stat¬ 
istics more nearly complete than they would otherwise have been, we are indebted to 
our correspondent in Ireland, Mr* T. X*. Gill, who obtained them for us through the 
courtesy of the departments concerned. 
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under sy&tems introduced by the Acts oi 1891 and 1896, as modified by 
the Irish Laud Acts of 1903 and 1909, but the most important operations 
are those under the system introduced by the Land Act of 1903, and the 
same'system as modified by the Land Act oi 1909. Other methods, of 
minoi importance, will also be noticed. 

In a previous article the various operations were giouped according to 
the Acts under which they were carried out: we will here group them ac¬ 
cording to the method adopted or the paiticulai object in view. 


I — SALES BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENAN'J . 

§ x. Direct sales. 

The eailiest form of land purchase ciedit was the advance of money 
to the tenant-farmer to enable him to pay the purchase-money to the land¬ 
lord. This system was introduced by the Irish Church Act for the pur¬ 
chase of glebe lands and was extended to ordinary holdings by subsequent 
Acts up to that of 1896 with varying provisions as to the proportion of the 
purchase-money advanced, the terms oi repa3ment, etc. It was main¬ 
tained, side by side with the system of purchasing estates and reselling them 
to the tenants, by the Acts of 1903 and 1909. 

The advances in the case of direct sales include: 

(a) Advances made by the Land Commission (1) under the Acts of 
1891 to 1903. The whole of the purchase money is advanced ; it is paid to 
the landlord in cash and repaid by the tenant in annuities at the rate of 
3 y t per cent, for 68 years- 

(b) Advances made by the I/and Commission under the Acts of 1891 
to 1909. In this case the purchase-money is paid to the landlord in Guar¬ 
anteed Stock bearing interest at 3 per cent The advances are repayable 
by the tenant in annuities at the rate of 3 V*, per cent, for 68 % years. 

\c) Advances made by the Estates Commissioners (2) under the Act 
of 1903 In the earlier transactions under this head the purchase money 
was advanced in cash, but by the Act of 1909 authorisation was given to 
make the advances, in the casq of agreements pending at the time the Act 
was passed, in guaranteed 2 ' 4 per cent, stock, if the vendor agreed to this 
being done. The advances are repayable by 3 % per cent annuities in a 
period of 68 Vo years. 

(1) The Land Commission was instituted by the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, primarily 
as a tribunal for fixing lair rents. Duties in relation to land purchase were, however, also as¬ 
signed to it. 

(a) The Estates Commissioners axe a body instituted by the Act of 190 3. They ore a group 
of three Commissioners and are legally considered as forming part of the Land Commission. 
Speaking broadly, all land purchase transactions in which estates axe sold as & whole are car* 
tied out by the Estates Commissioners. The Land Commission (in its original form) deals with 
oases where holdings are sold separately. 



Tabi^ I. — Direct Sales between Landlord and Tenant . 
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(d) Advances made by the Estates Commissioneis under the Act 
oi i gotj The purchase money is paid in guaranteed 3 per cent stock 
and is repayable by 3 H per cent, annuities in 68 1 £ years. 

Table I shows the advances in each year from 1912-13 to iQib-17 in 
the case of direct sales between landlord and tenant No such advances 
were made by the Eand Commissioners under the Acts of 1891 to t<)oj in 
the years IQ15-16 aud 1916-17. 


§ 2 . SVLES IN THE LAND JUDGES COURT. 


Sales in the Eand Judge's Couit (the Cotut which deals with bank¬ 
rupt estates) were of two kinds. There were sales between landlord and 
tenant arranged directly by the Court, in which the money is advanced by 
the Land Commission, and sales effected through the intermediary of the 
band Commission tinder Section 40 of the Act of 1896. According as these 
sales (of either class) weie carried out under the provisions of the Act of 
1903 or under those of the Act of 1909, the purchase-money is paid respect¬ 
ive^ in cash or in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock, and is repayable in 
annuities of 3 1 { or 3H per cent, respectively. There were no direct 


Table II. — Sales in the Land Judge's <'onrt . 


Year 


u 
£ 1 


| |'s| 

f|g a 


Area 

in 

Acies 


Pur ‘ 

S PllCf 

*g.S 


clia*?e 


t Amount |*S 
of 

Advan¬ 
ce^ 


»a Sl 

1*3 

3 t S 

Z 2 .. 

0 




1 


(a) Direct Sales in Couit of, * 9 *2-1 3 

Land J udife uudei the pro- I 9 I 3~ I 4 
visions of the Aci of 1903, * 9 * 5 r *6 

1916-17 

1912-13 

(b) Direct Sales in Couit of 19x3-14 

Land Judge under the pro- 1914-15 
visions ol the Act of 1909. 19x5-16 

1916-17 

($} Sales in Court of Land 

Judge through the inter- 1913-14 
mediaty of the Land Com- 1914-15 
mission under the provis- 1915-16 
ions of the Act of 1909, 


38 

5 

732 

367 

7,240 

7,240 

19.7 

29 

4 

$33 

2131 

4.704 

4,7°4 

22.0 

*3| 

1 

200 

70I 

1,469 

x,^9 

21 >.8 

9 i 

1 

_ i 

1 20Zl 

l 1 

65I 

1,344 

i,344 

| 20.5 

89 

15 

00 

00 

t> 

aT 

r,ozi 

20,450 

20,443 

20.0 

40 

13 

1,215 

636 

*2,4781 

12,472 

19.6 

4 

3 

404 

xi5 

1,888] 

1,84*8 

1^3 

25 

6 

939 

306 

6,024 

6,02*J 

19-7 

5 

2 

236 

94 

| *,954 

1,954 

20.8 

4 * 

1 

443 

, x 77 

3,50& 

3,508 

19.8 

35 

2 

380 

1 h8i 2,858 

2,858 

X9*3 

4l 

2 

187, 92 


1,215 

13.1 

1 
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sales in the Land Judge’s Court undei the pro\'isions oi the Act ol 1903 
in the year 1014-15 : no sales through the intermediary of the Land Com¬ 
mission under the provisions of the Act ol 1003 in any of the years undei 
review, nor any such sales under the provisions of the Act of 1909 in the 
years 1913-13 or 1916-17. 

Table II contains statistics ot the sales in the Land Judge’s Court. 


A few advances were made during the period under review for the re¬ 
demption of head-rents, in accordance with the Redemption of Rent Act 
1891 

In 1913-14 and 1916-17 advances were made under this Act, as modi¬ 
fied by the Act of iyoj, while in 1913-14 and 1915-16 advances were made 
under the Act of 1891 as further modified by the Act ot 1909. In all cases 
the advauces are made by the Land Commission 
Table III gives particulars of the loans : 


Tabu; III - Loans lot Redemption of Rent 


(а) Advances under the Redemp 
tion of Rent Act 1891, as mo 
dlfied by the Act of 1903 . 

(б) Advances undei the Redemp¬ 
tion of Rent Act, 1891, as fur- 
thenuodified by the Act ot 1909 



£ 


1913-^ 

*i 

I 27 | 

28 

1916-17 

1 

1 

i 73 

46 

1 rQi3—X4| 

ll 

1 

1 109I120 

1 19^5 “i f >i 

1 

J 65 

b l 


Put chase 

Trice 

Amount 

of 

Advances 

Number 
oi Yearo’ 
Purchase 
ot Rent 

£ ! 

1 £ 


360 

1 360 

12*5 

960 

1 960 

20.7 

2,70° 

2,700 

22-5 

1,900 

r,90o 

22-5 


II - PURCHASE Ob ESTATES FOR Rh SAU 10 TEX AM'S 

§ 1. Rotates purchased directly from the landlord. 

The Estates Commissioners are empowered to purchase estates direct 
from the landlord and to sell them to the tenants. If this operation is 
carried out under the Act of 1903 the purchase-money s paid in cash and 
is repayable by the tenant in 3 x 4 per cent, annuities; if under the Act of 
1909, the advances are in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock and are repayable 
in 3 % per cent, annuities. 

In Table IV we give statistics of the purchase of estates direct from the 
landlords ‘n the years under consideration. 
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Table IV —Purchase ol Estaies direct Irotn the Landlords. 


(a) Estates purchased direct* 
ly fiom the landloids un¬ 
der the provisions of the 
Act of 1903* 


(1 b) Estates purchased dnect- 
ly from the landlords un¬ 
der the provisions of the 
Act of 1909 


Numbei 


Y< ir 

Ol , 

proposed 1 
Purchasers 
on 

Re-sale 

Numbei 

of 

Estates 

Area 

in 

Acus 

Purchase 

Price 

Amount 

ot 

Advances 






£ 

£ 

I 9 I 2 -I 3 

l, 9 0t> l 


57 

53,994 

136,4k* 

425,490 

IQI 3 ~I 4 

l, 5$5 


4 i 

48,217 

•* 95.175 

482,-186 

1914-15 

1,069 


33 

4* > »°75 

342,(>67 

34*.378 

1915-16 

241 


11 

7,544 

73,552 

73,408 

1916-17 

310I 


15 

10,957 

fi 7 , 4*7 

8? 390 

I 9 I 2 -I 3 

315 


32 

10,180 

* 11 , 7*5 

no,S92 

I 9 I 3 -I 4 

176 


17 

4,391 

50,490 

50,485 

I 9 I 4 “I 5 

134 


23 

5,521 

65,467 

65,467 

1915-16 

307 


24 

9,676 

98,829 

97 . 9*8 

1916-17 

T 55 1 


13 

6,193' 

55,756 

51,979 


§ 2. Purchase of estates in the land judge's court. 


The Estates Commissioners are also empowered to purchase estates 
in the Land Judge's Court for re-sale to tenants. The advances are made 
and are repayable in the same manner as in the case of estates purchased 
directly from the landlords. 


Table V. — Purchase of Estates m the Land Judge's Court . 


{a) Estates purchased in the 
Land Judge’s Court under 
the provisions of the Act 
of 1903. 


(b) Estates purchased in the 
Eand Judge’s Court under 
the provisions of the Act 
of 1909, 


Y< At 


Numbei 

ut 

yioposed 

Puicbaseis 

1 on 

I Re-sale 



Aita 

in 

Acres 


Purchase 
Pi kt 


Amount 

ol 

Advances 


£ £ 


I 9 I 2 -I 3 

190 


6 

7,087 

63,858 

62,7£6 

1913-14 

65 


I, 

2,667 

**, 953 | 

xi .943 

1914-15 

90 


2 

2,995 

17,87a 

17,867 

1915-16 

16 


3 
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3,7841 

3,663 

I 9 X 2 -I 3 

301 

2 

r,68o 

22,516 

22,516 

I 9 I 3 ~I 4 

• * 4 . 

2 , 

537 , 

4,9*0 

4,9*0 

I 9 X 4 -I 5 

83 


5 | 

2,450 

3 *. 823 

30,803 

I915~l6 

44 


3 

*,457' 

*8,834' 

16,778 

1916-17 

51 

il 

172! 

1,644' 

*.644 
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Table V contains statistics of the purchase oi estates in the Land 
♦Judge’s Court. No such purchase was made in 1916-17 under the provi¬ 
sions of the Act of 1903. 


§ 3. Purchase or estates by tiik congested districts board 

The Congested Districts Board (1) purchases estates and re-sells them. 
alter improvement, to the tenants. The purchase-money is obtained by 
the Board partly from its own funds, but principally by means of advances 
from the Land Commission and from the Estates Commissioners. 

When the estates are re-sold, the advances to the purchasing tenants 
are also made by the Land Commission or the Estates Commissioners and 
a sum corresponding to the amount of those advances, together with the 
cash received in the cases where the purchaser pays cash, is written off the 
Board’s indebtedness. 

In the years undei review, advances to the Board for the purchase of 
estates were made by six different methods * 

(1) Advances m cish by the Land Commission under Section 77 ot 
the Act of 1903 for the purchase of estates in the Land Judge’s Court or 
under Section 2 of the Congested Districts Board (Ireland) Act, 1899, ^ or 
the redemption of superior interests. 

(2) Advances by the Land Commission under the same sections, but 
made in 3 per cent, stock in accordance with the financial provisions of the 
Act of 1909. 

(3) Advances in cash by the Estates Commissioners under Section. 
72 and 79 of the Act of 1903, for the purchase of estates direct from owners. 

(4) Advances by the Estates Commissioners under the same sections, 
but made in 3 per cent, stock in accordance with the financial provisions of 
the Act of 1909. 

(5) Advances in cash by the Estates Commissioners under section 
60 of the Act of 1:909 This authorises the Congested Districts Board, 
when it has entered into negotiations for the puichise of land situated m 
the congested districts, but his not succeeded in coming to an agreement, 
to make a " find offer '* for the land. If the “ filial offer ” is accepted the 
money is advanced by the Estates Commissioners. 

(6) Advances in cash by the Estates Commissioners under Part IV 
of the Act of 1909. In the event of a “ final offer ” made by the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board being refused, Part IV of the Act of 1909 authorises 
the Estates Commissioners, after certain formalities have been carried out, 
to issue an order compiling the owner to sell the land to the Board. 

In Table VI we give particulars of the landes purchasedbv the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board out of its own funds. Practically all land so 


(1) For on account of the Congested Districts Board and its work, see oui issue, of 
February 1915. 
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puichased consisted oi untenanted land winch is disposed of partly m 
cnlai, 7 ements to existing holdings and paith in creating new holdings ' 


i\Lir VI — Lands punhastd In' the < onge<sted Dislncts Board 
out ol its oun funds 



\ ear 

Number 
of Estate* 1 

Aieaxi Acies ^ 

Ptuchise 

PUC* 

£ 

Purchase. of lands h} tli C looted 

XQI2-13 

9 

1.137 

9 tog 

Distuctb Bond ui of Us :mn 


4 

649 | 

7.387 

funds 

1014—15 

5 1 

00 

-*■ 

6,624 


1915-I 6 

4 

349 

3.799 


1916“!7 

13 1 

1 

2,366 j 

17,071 


In Table VII are gi\en the paiticulais ot the advances made to the 
Congested Districts Board for the puichase of estates 
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ffAIII MI — [d OllUS 


(«) Advances by the I,and 
Commission undei See 77 
ot the Act of i9o 0 and 
Sec z of thi Congested 
Districts Boaid (Iidand) 
Act, 1809 


(6) Advances by the I^anc | 
Commission under Sec 7^ 
of the Act of 1003 and 
Sec. z of the Congested 
Donets Boaid (IxcIukH 
Act, 1699, m aocoidance 
with the iinancixl provi¬ 
sion of the Act of 1909 


(c) Ad\anccs by the Estates 
Commissioncis toi the 
pm chase of Estates dn eel 
from laudloids (Act of 
1903) 


(d) Advances by* th(. Est ites 
Commissioners iox the 
inuch ise of Estate s chicct 
fiom 1 indknds (Aet of 
19 > )j. 


(&) Advances by the Estates 
Commissioners in the ease 
of accepted final offcis 
undei See. 60 or of com 
pulsoiy purchase undei 
Part IV of the Act of I 

1909). 


to the Congested Distints Bovd toi the Pmhase 
ot Estaks 



Estimated 
Number 1 

I Number 

V ea 

luichabc 

Amount 

lear 

ot 

1 oi 

m 


oi 


Purchasers 
on Re «ale 

| Estates 

Acres 

Puce 

Advances 





L 

£ 

J9I2 13 

6x ^ 

2 

3488 

I 9 ,H 0 

1 1,110 

1913-M 

in 

2 

3055 

7,562 

7.d6* 

1916-17 1 

TjO 

I 

4,459 

33598 

33,598 

I 9 I 2 -I 3 

119 

4 

2944 1 

24,388 

24,388 

1913-14 

105 

6 

t, 72 I 

23 440 

2b 44O 

1911-15 , 

1 

1 157 

1 1 

5 

3.819 

L_ 

22 078 

22,0 8 

l_ 

1 

1912-13 

i 9 i 

12 

6 724 

08,204 

^, 2^4 

1913-14 1 

1,360 

33 1 

4 6 ,783 

527,772 

3-7,772 

1914-15 j 

748 

23 

83 98b 

120,036 

1 126030 

1915-16 

40-1 

to 

11,46} 

51,780 

5 *» 7 V> 

1916-17 

230 

1 4 

5 7 i f ' 

58,634 

58,634 

1 )12-I3 , 

2 2“>4 

28 

u 4,962 | 

337.116 

337,*i6 

1913-14 

2,306 

50 j 

70,596 

}09 9 1 }1 

109,944 

1911—1*5 

I l4 bo 

3 l 

4 ® 747 

816,459 

216,459 

191"-16 | 


47 

43 9*6 | 

223,102 

222 969 

191 b 17 

1,6x9 

>1 

•>8,0'0 | 

| 241,640 

241,500 

1912-13 

357 ! 

1 3 

9,*94 

67 786 

67,780 

1913-14 

931 

18 

22,360 

209 209 

209,209 

1914-15 

2,600 

34 

I 4 °. 95 i 

526,614 ] 

526614 

1915-16 

1,321 

10 

61,300 

254 184 1 

1 3 ->4,184 

19 X 6-17 

M 45 

x8 

39,719 

151.384 

| 154,384 

_ 

_ 

__ __ 

__— 

- 

— 
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§ 4 Purchase op band by estates commissioners por the purpose 

OF RELIEVING CONGESTION. 


The powers ol the Congested Districts Board arc strictly confined to 
the congested districts, but cases occur where it is desirable that land not 
situated in the congested districts should be purchased for the purpose of 
relieving congestion. Section 43 and Part IV of the Act of 1909 accordingly 
conferred t^pon the Estates Commissioners powers of acquiring such land 
by " final offer ” or by compulsory purchase. 

Table VIII gives particulars of the purchases so made in 1912-13,1913- 
14, and 1914-15. No purchases of this kind were made in 19x5-16 or 
1916-17. 


Table VIII — Estates purchased by Estates Commissioners for the Relief 

of Congestion. 


Estates acquired by Estates Commissio¬ 
ners by “final offer” or compulsory 
purchase (Sec. 43 and Part IV of Act 
of 1909). 


Year 1 

1 

i 

Estimated | 
1 Number 

1 of 

Purchase! s 
era Re-sale 

! 

Number 

of 

Estates 

1 

Purchase 

Price 

i £ 

Amount 

of 

1 

Advances 

& 

1 

I9I2~I3 | 

| 44 

4 

16,48b j 

1 16,488 

1913-141 

23 

3 

12,080 

1 12,080 

19 J *-i 5 

! 

1 *! 

1 

1 1 

3,017 

3,017 


ij 8. Purchase ok band for the re-instatement 

OF EVICTED TENANTS. 

Under the Evicted Tenants Acts, 1907-8, the Estates Co mmi ssioners 
are empowered to acquire untenanted laud for the re-instatement of 
evicted tenants. 

During the period under review no advances were made under these 
Acts in accordance with the financial provisions of the Act of 1903, but 
the following table shows the advances made under the financial pro¬ 
visions of the Act of 1909. No such advances were made in 1915-16 
and 1916-17. 
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Table IX. — Pm chase of Land under Evicted Tenants Acts 1907-0^ 




Estimated 

Number 

Area 

Puicl lLSC 

1 Amount 



Nrnnbei 




Year 

ot 

of 

in 

1 

01 



Purchasers 



Pnce 



on Re-sale 

I stales 

acres 

Advances 






£ 

t 

Purchase oi laud undei Evicted Ten* 
ants Acts, 1907-08 in accordance | 

1912-13 

*>4 

XI 

2,406 

*8,402 

28,492 

with financial provisions oi Act 


40 

3 

935 

17.5^ 

' 7,556 

of 1909 . 

1914-15 

5, 

2 

263 

5,600 

5,6ou 


in. — RE-SALE OF EQUATES PURCH 1SEJ) 

We will now give figures relating to the re-sales of the estates pur¬ 
chased. It should be observed that the statistics of re-sale should not be 
taken into account in calculating the total advances made, as otherwise 
the credit given in these operations of purchase and re-sale would be counted 
twice. 


§ 1. Re-sale of estates purchased by the estates commissioners 

We are obliged to group together {Table X) the re-sales of all estates 
purchased by the Estates Commissioners, as the reports of the Estates 
Commissioners for 1915-16 and 1916-17 only give total figures for the re¬ 
sales of estates purchased directly from landlords, in the Land Judge's 
Court, and under the Evicted Tenants Acts The\ distinguish, however, 
between estates purchased under the Act of 1903 and the Act of 1909. 

Eor the years 1913-14 to 19x6-17 wc give figures relating to the 
re-sale of lauds acquired under the Evicted Tenants Acts. It should be 
noted, however, that the figures for 1915-16 and 1916-17 are included 
partly in the total figures given for those years for the re-sale of all estates 
purchased under the Act of 1903 and partly in those for the re-sale of alt 
estates purchased under the Act of 1909. 

Part of the land acquired under the Evicted Tenants Act is sold to 
persons other than evicted tenants. On the other hand, the lands so 
acquired are not the only lauds utilised for the re-instatement of evicted 
tenants as part of the untenanted land acquired under the Acts of 1903 
and 1909 is also sold to such persons. 
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^2 Rl -bAEE OI ISlAlEb PURCHASED BY THE CONGESTED 
DLS1RIC1S BOARD 

T p to Maicli 31st, 1917, the Congested Districts Board had devoted 
moie attention to the acquisition and improvement of estates than to their 
re-sale to tenants In consequence the i e-sales had fallen very far behind 
the purchases and the Boaid had still a large number of estates on theii 
hands awaiting re-sale 

Advances foi ic-sale were made m the following different manneis: 

(1) Advances in cash by the Land Commission for le-sale of estates 
purchased under the Act of 1896 Although no further purchases under 
this Act were being made m the yeais under review, the re-sale of estates 
so purchased was still proceeding 

(2) Advances m cash by the Land Commission for re-sale of estates 
purchased undei Sections 77 ol the Act of 1903 

(3) Advances m cash by the Land Commission for re-sale of estates 
purchased under Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903. 

TabeE XI — Re-sales to Tenants oj Estates 'purchased by the Congested 

Districts Board . 



\eai 

| Number 
of 

Area 

in 

I 

Rent 

(of 

1 

Purchase 

Amount 

of 


tenanted i 

Price 



J Ivoans 

Acres 

1 

|land only) 

Advances 



1 

| 

r 

6 '1 

r 4 

(n) R< sale of estates purchased 

1912-X3 

33 

272 

91 

2,307 

2,307 

unda Section 43 oi the Act 

I 9 I 3 ~I 4 

3*1 55 i; 

263 

6,36° 

6,360 

of i8<)6 

I 9 I 4 ~I 5 

1 18 

2X8 

49 

r,568 

1,568 

( b) R< -saio of estates pm chased 

I 9 I 2 -n | 

. a. 

69 

33 

834 

834 

undu Section 77 of th< Act 

1 0 I 3 -J I- 

15 l 

2041 

56 

1,146 

1,146 

0^1903 . 

1 IIJ-I 5 

25 

530 

| H 

4 ,OOI| 

4,901 

(c) Ke-solc oi estates purchased 

' 1 912-15 

1 847 

1 17.364 

| 4 ^ 5 «' 

108,231 

108,231 

unda Su tions 72 aid 70 of 
the Act ol 1903 (Advances by 

I 9 I 3 -XI 

1 6t °! 

12,9-,9 

4.933 

109,346' 

108,496 

the Land Commibsioners) 

XQI4-15 

247 

5,822 

j 

50,055 

50,053 

(d) Total advances by Eand 

19 X 5 - 16 | 

6x 

1,8X6 

r 

4 **| 

9,265! 

8,895 

Commission undei headings 


(a), (b) and (c) * 

19x6-17 

| 1 

93 

74 


1 , 5^3 

(t) Re-bale oi estates piuchastd 

1 



| | 

| 


under Sections 7 2 and 70 of 
the Act of 1903 ( Advances by 
Estates Commissioners) 

1 1913-14 

19 

546 

1 

421 

1 

io, 97 * 

1 

10,97* 

1 
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(4) Advances by the Estates Commissioners for the re-sale of estates 
purchased under Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903. Only in 1913-14 
were such advances made. 

In a considerable number of cases purchase agreements had been 
lodged with the Estates Commissioners for the re-sale of estates purchased 
under the Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903, as modified by the Act of 
1909, but in no case had the holding been vested in the purchasing tenants 
and, therefor^, no advance had been made. 

Table XI gives particulars of the re-sales of estates purchased by the 
Congested Districts Board. The Reports of the Land Commissioners for 
1915-16 and 1916-17 do not give separately the advances under the different 
headings, but give combined figures for the re-sale of estates purchased 
tinder all the Acts from 1896 to 1903. 

§ 3. Re-sale of demesnes. 

Under the Act of 1903, the Estates Commissioners are empowered to 
advance money to landlords to buy back their demesnes, in the same man¬ 
ner as they advance money to a tenant to purchase his holding. The 
landlord is, in fact, treated for the purpose of land purchase, as if he were 
the tenant of the demesne. The practical effect of this provision is to 
give to the landlord an additional amount of ready money (or stock) which 
he repays by annual instalments. 

In Table XII we give the figures relating to the re-sale of demesnes. 
These figures are, however, with the exception of the re-sales of demesnes 
on estates purchased by the Congested Districts Board, included in the 
figures already given of the re-sale of estates. 

IV. — STATISTICS UP TO MARCH 31st, i.ji 7, 

§ i. Sales between landlord and tenants. 

. We will now give statistics of" all land purchase credit in Ireland up 
to March 31st, 19x7. * 

Table XIII contains the statistics of sales between landlord and ten¬ 
ant. In these we include sales under the Irish Church Act, 1869, although 
this Act is not included in the statutory definition of “ Eand Purchase 
Acts. ” . Unfortunately pur figures for sales under this Act are hot com¬ 
plete ; nor are those for sales under the Acts of 1870 and 1881. 

'\ - - ■§ 2. .Estates purchased, ’ ■/- 

r t , ^he figures which we,give in Table XIV for estates purchased are al-1 
;cpnx^ete;> We are unable, however, to give the estimated number 
- df pmchasets oil the re-sale of hands purchased by the Congested Districts' 
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Iabii XII — Rt, sale ol Demesne 


Aiea 
in Acres 


Purchase 

Price 


Amount 

of 

A<Jh ances 


retween lindlurd ind tenant hr\ 11 iken 
)1 ill under tht Act of i or 3 


piicc undei the Act ol 1 )j) 

(c) Demesnes on entries puichiscd b> the 
F^lrtcs Commissioners direct fiom land 
loul imdci the Act ol 190^ 

(d) Demesnes on cstites puichascd by the 
Estates G. niraissi >nus direct from land 

1 rrds under the Act ol 19c 9 

() Demesnes on cstrtes pui<hasulb\ the 
t st tes Commissioners mthc 1/rad [ itdgc 
v,ruitun lei th< Act ot 13 0 


Est ties Commissioners m thel, rnd Judt?e ^ 
Couit untUi the Act of 1909 


trtes Commissioners unda Act ol nt 
Total ot (0 md (0 


Totr! o± [d) rnd (/). 


and 71 <>± Act of 1903 


Congested Distucts Boirl unda Act ol 
1909 


1912 13 

8 

2,6 6 

41 43 ^ 

38,480 

*913 14 

20 

0 107 

101 293 

84,034 

1914 *“> 

15 

0 437 

92,133 

85,101 

1915 16 

*3 

4 , 7<>9 

8x 089 

6X,684 

1916 17 

8 

3,°*2 

48 291 

4 - 1,326 

1912 13 

4 

1,168 

9,300 

8,451 

1913 M 

4 

519 

7,824 

7,754 

1914 r 5 - 

3 

1 002 

21,420 

20,580 

1912 13, 

6 

2 , 45 * 

24,995 

24 905 

191 } 14 

4 

1,900 

26,752 

20,977 

I9X-1 15 

1 

833 

IO »323 

10,323 

1912 13 

1 

735 

11 392 

11,392 

1913 14. 

2 

263 

3,200 

2 097 

1914 15 

1 

93 

1,097 

I 097 

1914 15 

1 

72 

1 826 

1,826 

1912 13 

1 

103 

1,215 

I 21*) 

1913 14 

I | 

172 

6,593 

4 >,593 

1915 16 

s 

$ 4 X 

9093 

| 9,063 

191b 17. 

ft 

2 

! 97 

1,222 

1,222 

1915 16 

I 

39 

743 

735 

1916 17 

Z 

4 I 9 1 

1 _ 

1 5,742 

1 3,728 

ft 

1913 14 

2 

573 

6,960 

6,960 

1915 

2 

607 

8,149 

7,6x9 

1916 17 

1 * 

295 

2,315 

2,315 

19*3 14 

k 

X 

844 

4>979 

1 4,979 

X 9 T 4 15 

I 

1 655 

8,500 

| 8 500 

I 9 X 5 16 

3 

! 694 

. 6,374 

6,374 

1916 17. 

5 

1 I,2U 

1 15,868 

| 15,359 
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Re-sales of estates purchased. 


The total figures for re-sales, up to March 31st, 1917, of estates pur¬ 
chased (Table XV) are fairly complete. It is not, however, possible to 
give them in detail, as the Reports of the Land Commissioners and of the 
Estates Commissioners for 1915-16 and 1916-17 are so much more condensed 
than those for previous years. 

In regard to the re-sale of holdings on estates purchased by the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board it should be noted that Table XV groups the estates 
according to the Act under which they were sold. The estates purchased 
under the Act of 1896 were partly re-sold under the Acts of 1891 and 1896, 
but partly under the Act of 1903. The heading “ Estates re-sold under the 
Act of 1903 (advances by Land Commissioners) ’’ corresponds to heading 
(d) of Table XI and includes the resales under the Act of 1903 of estates 
purchased under the Act of 1896, under Section 77 of the Act of 1903, and 
under Sections 72 and 79 of the Act of 1903. 

It should also be noted that the figures for the re-sale of estates pur¬ 
chased by the Congested Districts Board do not include the re-sales of any 
holdin g s for which the tenant pays entirely in cash, without obtaining an 
advance. This does not, of course, make any difference in the amount 
of the advances, but slightly reduces the other figures. 

All the estates purchased by the Land Commissioners under the Acts 
of 1881, 1885 and 1896 haying been re-sold, the figures for re-sales are the 
same as those for purchases. 

In Table XVI we give statistics of the re-sales of demesnes on estates 
in which sales have taken place between landlord and tenant and on estates 
purchased by the Estates Commissioners. These figures are, however,* 
included in the total figures given in Tables XIII and XV. In order to 
give a complete statement of the demesnes re-sold, we repeat the figures 
given in Table XV for the re-sale of demesnes on estates purchased by the 
Congested Districts Board. 


'§ 4. Aggregate figures. 

. . y \Ve are now in a .position to give aggregate statistics up to March 
3ist» 1917; These, however, can be presented in two different ways, 
according as we wish to ascertain the total sums advanced by the various 
adfmnistratiye bodies concerned for the purpose of converting the tenant 
fatnier into the proprietor of his holding, of the number oftenant-farmers 
■■tOjwhieiia^^%dir,holdm^;;have actually been sold..- ; 



Xabxjs 3 £V. — Resettles {Up to March 3 *st, 119x7) of E s tates purchased. 
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29S 


t i?r^l I '.II VI\ VN"D IH UND - LRTDIT 


1 \.i f i \\ I ' U I) u in s nfi tn \hiiih ,is/ xiji■ 


On estates m which sites have ULu 
olace between la dl rd m 1 tenant 

Unda the Vet oi 190^ 

ITnda the Act of 190 1 

Total ic ctics fi l<mcbut^ in esuitcs 
in which silc^ have t iken pi uc be¬ 
tween 1 lndlord and tenant 

On estates purchiscd b> the Est itcs 
Commissioners 

Undei die Act < i iq D 
XJndei the Vet 01 iqoq 

Total re-sales of demesnes011 entiles 
purchased by the Estate^ Commis¬ 
sioner 

On v. tates purchased bv tne Congestec 
Districts Boaid 

Ice s >ld un ici the let of 190 
Kesoll undo the Vet >t 19 ) 

1 >t u tc s 1 es ot demesnes »n ebtate 
puiehasvd b> the Con^este 1 Distnets 
Board 

lotal rt-siles oi demean 


Nil I l)Ll 

of 

loans 

Irei 

Veres 

1 uicl 1 e 

r uu» 

Vi uit 

'd an. s 

19S 

7 “> Qil 

I 262 14T 

I obj 620 

M 

3 130 

43 406 

1 


212 | 

70 081 | 

I 

I ,0-) ^ 

X, 1 2 -> 267 

J3 ^ 

27947 

370 214 

"51 355 

10 

2,316 

33 091 

29,910 

103 

30,-57 

103 305 

384,20^ 

il 

2 ^09 

38 ,< 59 

35 583 

10 

3,405 

^ 72 * 

35,512 

-11 

6,014 

71 38o 

-0 9 } 

339 1 

115 313 

x 783 2,32 

l&Z 32 


In tlie lust case the uggiegatc figuie-. v ill be obtained by adding to- 
gether the total figuies tor sales between landlord and tenant to the total 
figures of ad\ aiacet. toi the pm chase ol estates It should be noted that the 
numbei ot loans show n in Table XVII represents in tne case oi sales, between 
landlord and tenant the actual numbei ot teuaut-pm chasei s>, but in the 
case of estates purchased it lepresents the estimated numbei of purchasers 
on le-sale 
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TiiLE XVII — A%gn°cte Statistics up to March 3isr, 1917, of Advance* 
made ioi put poses oj Land Pm chase 


dumber 
of loans 


Numbei 
ol Tstalcb 


Area m Acie*. 


Puidiase Pnce 


Amount 
of Ad\euces 


SlIls b tween Uni 
loi 1 an l tc n nt 


23Q*6()Oi(i) 11 500 M 


I £ 

7»77i,630 ,) 83 733,575 


B&t ucs puich isc l ioi 
ic sale to tun its (4) 75,105 


2 oooj 2,495,382' 16 567,986 


All idv mcc^ 111 idt tot 
puipo cs ot lm<l 
puich isc 


w 


311,963(1) I3,500|(*) 


10,267,012 (3)lOO,32I,‘ 5 6l 


s 

82,1*8,881 


98 , 634*179 


(1) Not including sties uudci the Acts of t86q i^ 7 ° and 1881 — (2) Not includius? 
soies under the Act ot 1869 —(3) Not including biles under the Acts o* 1869 and 1870 
— (t) Njt including the purchase of lmd by the Congested Districts Board out ot its 
own funds* 


To the total amount ot acU antes should, pa haps, be added the sums 
spent by the Congested Distucts Boaid on the impiovement of the estates 
pm chased These sums will afteiwaids be lecovered when the estates 
are sold to the tenants, md ma^, theicfort, be consideied as advances for 
pm poses oi land purchase Up to Match jist 1917, the amount spent 
on impiovement was ii 438 6if> lx tins figuie be included, the total 
amount of advances was £100,072 795 

In Table XVIII we give the statistics lehtmg to tenant-farmers to 
whom then boldines have actually been sold The aggiegate figuies aie 
obtained by adding the total figuies foi sales between landlord and tenant 
to the total figuies ioi xe-siles ol estates pin chased 
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Tu?u? XVIII. — Aggregate Statistics up to March 3istf, 1917, of allhol din^s 
(and demesnes) sold to the occupiers wider the Land Purchase Acts. 




- 


- 

Number 
ot Loans 

1 

Area 

m Acieb 

1 Rent 

(ot tenanted 

I land only) 

Put chase 
Price j 

Amount 
of Advances 

1 

1 



£ 

£ 


Sales between landlord 


and tenant. . . . 230,600 (1) 7,771,030 (a) 3 , 939,75 i (*) S 3 * 753 , 575 | 82,178,881 

Re-sales of estates pui- 1 

chased. 35 * 75 2 | 1,041,20213) 3^7 9,004,877 8,937,386 

I I 

All holdings (and denies 

lies) Sold to the oe . 

cupius .I 275,4i2|(i) 8,812,832 (4) 4,2S7,j8o|(3) 92,818,452! 91,116,267 


(1) Not including sales under the \ct ot 1869. — (a) Not including sales under the 
Acts oi 1869 and 1870. — (3) Not including xe sales ol estate? purchased under the Act 
of 1881. — ((.) Not including sales under the Acts ot 1^69 <uid 1870, nor re-solcs under 
the Act of 1881. 


The imperfection wInch we have noted in the case of le-sales recurs in 
the aggregate figures in Table XVIII It does not, however, affect the 
total amount of advances. 

Our figures clearly indicate the large scale upon which credit has been 
given in Ireland for land purchase, and the extensive areas which have already 
become the property of the farmers who cultivate them. The operations 
which they represent fonn the second stage of an agrarian revolution, the 
first stage of which consisted in making the tenant-farmer the joint owner 
of his holding by giving him fixity of tenure, by legally recognising his 
tenant-right (that is, the value of his interest in the holding) and giving 
him the right to sell it freely, and in establishing a special tribunal for fix¬ 
ing fair rents. The process is rapidly approaching completion and the 
day is not far distant when the tenancy system in Ireland will have en¬ 
tirely given place to the system of occupying ownership. 





Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE SCOTTISH LAXD COURT IX iqi6 AND 1917 


official sources 

RLiMRT BY TUE bCOTTISII I, VXD COURT AS 10 THTIR PROCLEDIN'LS UNDER HIE SMALL I* VND- 

holders (Scoilvnd; Acts 1886 to i<jii,loi the* > ear horn itt Jamuuy to list Decern- 
btrioiT) Kdinbuigh, IQ17 

Idem foi the yeai iinm i^t Januaty to list DuAtnhu ujir, I rtmbutqh, iqiS 


In our issue for June 1917 (1) we explained the conditions of land 
tenure in Scotland which led to the establishment in 1911 of the Scottish 
Land Court, and the functions of this court, and we reviewed its work in 
1915. We propose now to examine its accomplishment in 1916 and 1917. 


§ x. The work op the court. 

As in 1915 the court was mainly occupied by the constitution of new 
small holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings, the modification 
of rents, the fixing of the amount of compensation due to outgoing tenants, 
and grants of leave to assign holdings. 

(a) The Constitution and Enlargement of Small Holdings, 

In this important department of its work the coiirt accomplished far 
less than in 1915, largely owing to the increasing concentration of the nation 
on the business of the war. As we explained in the article already dted 
schemes for the constitution of new holdings and for enlargements, are 
prepared by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and presented to the Land 
Court for acceptance or rejection. But in 1916 and 1917 the Board was crip¬ 
pled by the fact that its grants from Parliament were curtailed or suspend¬ 
ed, and at the same time the cost of building and fencing had risen to an 
extent which enormously increased the expense of its undertakings. In 


(1) PaRes 64 to 71 . 
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191G, foi instance, the Boaid applied to the court ioi authority to foim cei- 
tahi new holdings and uilaige certain existing holdings on the densely po¬ 
pulated island of Levis, a scheme which concerned the settlement of some 
130 families. But later in the same year I he Board successfully petitioned 
that all proceedings connected with Ihis scheme might be suspended, owing 
to the very considerable expenditure which its realization at this time would 
have involved, and 1 he difficulties due to tlic absence on na\ al or military 
service of an overwhelming proportion of the men of militaiy age in the 
districts affected 

The expensi\eness of constituting new r holdings was mid*, yet more se¬ 
rious by a decision in the House ol Lord*-, as supreme court of appeal, in a 
lawsuit regarding the right of landlords to compensation The House of 
Lords held tliat th«. Land Court 01 an arbiter, as the case may be, is 
entitled to awaid compensation to a landlord for any reduction m the pos¬ 
sible selling value of his estate directly due to tlic establishment thereon of 
small holdings, even when the leutal of the estate is not diminished. This 
indefinite liability to pay compensation to landlords for a loss of value based 
on sentimental grounds handicapped the formation of small holdings from 
1916 onwards. 

Small holdings are formed and enlarged eithei by a compulsory order 
of the court or by agreement with the landlord. 






THE SCO'IJXSH L'-fD LOT ST 
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In 191b the couil authoiized the constitution by compulsory order 
of 36, in 1917 that of only 13 in w holdings, as against 197 in 1915 At the 
same time schemes lor the compulsoiy formation of 25 new holdings were 
withdrawn by the Board oi Agiicrltuie in 191b as against 32 in 1915. In 
1915 the number of new holdings constituted tinder eompulsoi v powers of 
which tenants were actually registered had been 176, but in 1916 the corre¬ 
sponding number was 66 and in 1917 only 21. The following figures give 
particulars as to the holdings of w hich the compulsory formation was thus 
completed by the registration of tenants in 1916 and 1917. 

In 1916 the Band Court also registered nine tenant® of new holdings 
formed by the landlords by agreement, as follows . 

Table II. — New Small Holdings Formed by Agreement. 





Aiea 


Count> 

Number 

I 





Arable 

Ouinin 

Common pasture 

1 



acres 

acres 

acres 

Ayi. . 

9 

165 

227 

— 

Dtunfaies 

I 

8 

—■ 

4,916 

Inverness ... 

2 

24 

105 

— 

Ross and Ciomaity 

I 

*3 

126 

- 

lotal 

9 

212 

459 

1,916 


Nine new small holdings had thus been formed in 1915 but in 1917 no 
small holdings were constituted by agreement. 

From the time the Band Court was constituted m 1911 until 31 De¬ 
cember 1917 it registered 393 tenants of new small holdings by compulsory 
powers and 235 by agreement, that is 628 altogether. In the same period 
it authorized the constitution of 742 new holdings, extending over 25,369 
acres of arable land, 5,554 acres of outiun and 52,766 acres of common 
pasture. The average yearly rent fixed for each of these was ti8. 

As regards the enlargement oi existing holdings, this also proceeded 
much more slowly in 1916 and in 1917 than in previous years. In 1916 the 
court authoiized the compulsory enlargement of four small holdings in the 
Orkney Islands by the addition of arable land and outrun, and the compul¬ 
sory addition of a large area of common pasture to 55 holdings in the 
Shetlauds. In 1917 it similarly authorized the addition of outrun and 
common pasture lands to 22 holdings in Argyll and Ross and Cromarty. 
In 1915 it had authorized the enlargement of 61 holdings. Five applica¬ 
tions for enlargements were withdrawn by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1916. The enlargements formally completed in iqi6 and 1917, either 
by compulsion or by agreement, were all in the Highlands and Islands. 
The following were made by agreement: 
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Table III — Lnlaigemenh ol Holdings by Agreement Formally completed 

Alea 

Numl ei 


Counts 



Vrible 

01 old amble 

Outiun 

Common p ibtuit 


191b 

1917 

igi <5 

lore 5 * 

1917 

acres 

1916 

acres 

1917 

icres 

xgx6 j 
| acres 

rgi7 

icies 

\ig\ll 

1 

1 

I 

4 

12 

7 

— 

135 

C uthucss 

* — 

•i 

— 

'3 

— 

- 


470 

Inverness 

8 

6 

4 y 

01 

36 

OS 

- 

9,403 

Ross and Liomaitj 

2 * 

— 

1 

— 

2 


820 

— 

Suthuluid 

— 

1 

— 

3 

- 

2 

— 

i 

Total 

11 

12 

54 

81 

51 

79 

b20 

t 3>309 


llic c\Luil ol one ciilaw men! is not stat il 


From 1911 to 31 December 1917 the court authorized the enlaigemeut 
of 429 holdings, the extensions comprising altogether 2886 acres of arable 
land, 761 acres of outrun and 31,025 acres of common pastuie. 

(b) 7 he llodifioatwn 0/ Rents 

During 1916 and 1917 the Tand Court continued its work of fixing fan 
lents foi small holdings This enterprise has mainly been, ever since the 
court's institution, one ot reducing rents A practice had arisen on many 
estates o± laismg the lent of land which had acquired an increased value in 
consequence ot tenants’ improvements Cases have been discovered in 
which rents were doubled alter a change of ownership, one in which they 
weie quadiupled The hand Court’s reductions ot rent are geneially 
made m obedicucc to the principle that no rent is to be allowed on an} T im¬ 
provements made by the tenants or their predecessors unless payment 01 
lair consideration tor such improvements has already been received from the 
landlord or his predecessors Other factors considered in altering rents are 
the condition and value of the landlord's improvements and equipment, the 
insufficiency and small value 01 depredation of his improvements, the qual¬ 
ity and productiveness of the land, and the situation of the holdings with 
respect to markets and means of communication and transport 

It has been suggested that the higher prices received during the years 
of war for stock and agricultural produce would justify raised rents, but the 
members of the Land Court point out in their report that these higher prices 
have been at least partially counterbalanced by the increased cost of la¬ 
bour, foodstufls, seed and feitilizers, the decreased means of transport and 
the less easy access to markets 

We should recall, in connection with the fixing ol lents, the distinction 
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explained in oui pievions article between the ciofters or “ landholders ” 
who own the buildings on then small holdings and have certain rights of 
past in age and the “ statutory small tenants ” whose landlords have paid 
lor the buildings 011 their land 

The following figmes summarize the modifications of rent eifeefced by 
the court in 1916 and 1917 as compared with previous years The rents 
are usually fixed tor a term of seven years It will be noticed that when 
the rents of statutory small tenants have been altered for the second 
time the> have been not reduced but increased. 

Tabcb IV —Modification of Reids , 1911 to 1917. 


Rents itxdd for landholders 

HOLDINGS 

(a) rot tht fust turn 

*9*5 

1916 

1917 

191117 

1 

No o* holdings 

430 

139 

160 

1,896 

Rite of 1 eduction 

(b) i* Vo expuv of 7 veats nfttr first 
reduction 

2 56 per cent 

22 per cent 

17 per cent | 28 pel ecu! 

No of holdups 

— 

301 

2x7 

1,0 =>6 

Rate oi 1 eduction onfiistli^edientfa 

Ren is rrxED tor the holdings of 

SIATUIORY SMALL TENiNrS 

(i) ror the fust tint 


15 percent 

1 

| 11 pel cent. 

10 pa cent. 

No ot holdings 

243 

1 112 

15 

930 

Rate of reduction. 

(n) At the expiry of 7 \oit$ afkt fust 
mluchon 

20 per cent 

I1S1,p tent 

118 per cent 

21% p. ccut, 

No oi hnlluifei. 

- 

12 

2 


RiU of mu east , . . 

— 

j 15 pci cent. 

2 pci cent 

13 percent 


(c) ( ompensation for Improvements 

A landholder may, at the expiry of his tenancy, Receive compensation 
irom his landlord for all improvements suitable to his holding which have 
been voluntarily executed by himself or by any predecessor of his who be¬ 
longed to his family, unless the landlord or his piedecessor has already 
granted payment or fair compensation for such improvements. A statutoiy 
sinttU tenant is similarly entitled to compensation only for improvements 
specified in the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, and executed by himself 
after giving notice tu the landlord and receiving the latter’s written consent. 
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The compensation due to landholders is assessed by the Land Gouit, that 
due to statutory small tenants is fixed by arbitration and is therefore 
outside the court's competence. 

Applications for compensation were gianted by the Land Couit as 
follows in 1916 and 1917 : 


Tabek V. — Compensation jor Improvements. 



No of successful 
claimants 

imount 

cl umed 

Imount awarded 

Counts 

1916 

19T7 

1910 

1917 

xqx 6 

IQI? 

^beidcoi 

1 


£ 

£ 

t 

65 

£ 

Aig>U . 

— 

2 

— 

290 

— 

221 

Caithness . 

6 

4 

819 

676 

On 

00 

355 

In^ o.nc'-.s 

5 

2 

1,196 

401 

58* 

139 

Ross and Ciomaity 

1 

— 

100 

— 

88 

— 

Sutheiland 

1 

1 

246 

160 

182 

Xi8 

lotal 

14 

9 

2,519 

r ,527 

, 1.385 

833 


(d) Assignment of Small Holdings. 

Increasing advantage is taken of the power given by the Act of 1911 
to a landholder whose illness, old age or infirmity disables him from work¬ 
ing to assign his holding with the court's leave to his wife, or to the member 
of his family who would succeed him if he were to die intestate. 

Leave thus to assign their holdings was granted witliiu the crofting 
area to 61 landholders in 1914, to 44 in 1915, to 60 in 191O and to 73 in 
1917. 


(e) Conversion of Statutory Small Tenants into Landholders. 

The Act of 1911 provides for the continuance as such of landholders* 
holdings which become vacant. But the holdings of statutory small ten¬ 
ants have no guarantee of permanence saving for a clause in the same Act 
which foibids that they be “ merged in or amalgamated with any other 
holding... except with the sanction of the Board *'. The number of statu¬ 
tory tenants* holdings therefore tends to decrease as tenants renounce their 
tenancy or die without leaving successors, or as the holdings become vacant 
from other causes. 

In special circumstances a man may come to hold as a landholder the 
land of which he was previously the statutory small tenant. The Acfr of 
1911 rules that if a landlord, on renewing a tenancy, fail to provide the 
holding with buildings enabling the tenant lo cultivate it in accordance with 
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the temis ol the lease 01 agreement, or if he fail to maintain the buildings and 
permanent improvements requited foi the cultivation and reasonable equip¬ 
ment oi the holding, the tenant may apply to the Land Court to have 
the status of laudholdei awaided to lumselt and his successors in the holding. 

Statutoiy small tenants have taken advantage of this clause of the 
Act to an increasing extent. Altei they have made the required applica¬ 
tion to the Land Court the landloids have m some cases made good the fail- 
uie imputed to Lhem, executing repairs, building work and improvements. 
But most frequently the landlords have intimated that they do not wish to 
undertake the«e works and have consented to the conversion of the statu¬ 
tory small tenants concerned into landholders. Often it has been recognized 
that the tenants can, with the help of their friends, execute repairs and erect 
buildings at a much less cost than the landlords. When a statutory small 
tenant becomes a landholder the Land Couit lowers his rent in considera¬ 
tion of the tact that he has taken upon himself the obligation to carry out 
building, repaiis and improvements. 

In 1916 twenty statutory small tenants' holdings in the counties ot 
Abeideen, Banff and Caithness and m the Shetland Islands became land¬ 
holders' holdings; and the aggregate rent due for them was therefore re¬ 
duced from £244 to £217 12s,, that is by an average sum of about 265. a 
holding. 


t* 2. Thu question or game preservation. 

It is a historic grievance of the Scottish peasantry that land which was 
cultivated by their ancestors 111 small holdings or used for pasturage has 
been converted into deer forests and grouse moors, often by persons who 
have no real connection with Scotland and look upon the country merely 
as a playground. The following figmes show the area in the five northern 
counties — Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland and Caith¬ 
ness — occupied by deer forests or otheiwise exclusively reserved for sport 
smeo 1883: 

1883 1,7x0,000 acres 

1898 2,510,000 » 

1904 2,920,000 » 

1912 2,932,000 » 

The total area of these lands in all Scotland in 1912 was 3,600,000 acies 
and there also existed other deer forests partially let to fanning tenants or 
occasionally used by the owner for grazing sheep ox cattle. One deer fo- 
lest formed by an alien covered 200,000 acres and stretched across Scotland 
fiom sea to sea. 

In 1883-84 a royal commission recommended that the further exten¬ 
sion of deer forests should be l ; mited in order that small holdings might 
not be curtailed and the land ot agricultural tenants might be protected 
against the depredations of deer and game. The only result was a provi- 
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sion in the x\ct of 1886 that crofters or landholders might apply for en¬ 
largements of their existing holdings from a deer forest, and that such 
enlargements, when granted, would give the landlord no right to compensa¬ 
tion and entitle the sporting tenant only to a reduction of his rent for the 
remainder of his lease. 

The Deer Forests Commission of 1892-95 reported that the following 
areas, which included deer forests, some grouse moors and some grazing 
lands of large farms, might fitly be used to form new crofters’ holdings, to 
extend existing holdings, and to form medium-sized farms: 

In Argyll. 373 » 8 i 3 acres 

In Inverness . ✓. 549 > 59 $ 

In Ross and Cromarty . 3 2 3> 2 33 » 

In Sutherland .... ... 395,898 > 

In Caithness . . .•. 86,410 

No action was taken on this report; and, as our previous figures have 
shown, the process of turning agricultural and pastoral laud into wilderness 
continued. Further, the late decision of the House of Lords with re¬ 
gard to the compensation payable to a landlord when small holdings are 
established on his land, to which we leferred in the early part of this article, 
has put an end to the inclusion without liability to pay compensation of 
parts of deer forests in small holdings. Only some temporary war regula¬ 
tions and the recent voluntary concessions of certain landlords, notably 
the Duke of Sutherland, have occurred to improve the situation in tliat they 
have allowed tenants to graze their stock m deer iorests. 


§ 3. Suggested amendments op the small landholders' acts. 

The Small Landholders' (Scotland) Acts, 1886 to 1911, which empower 
the Land Court, definitely limit its competence. In its report for 1916 the 
court earnestly recommends that these Acts be amended with a view 10 
maintaining, if not enlarging, the class of Scottish small holders. 

The following are the main reforms suggested : 

(a) Definition of Small Landholders. —• It is recommended: 

(1) that the distinction between landholder and statutory small tenants 
be abolished, and that a statutory small tenant be declared entitled to 
the benefit of all provisions in the Act of 1911 for landholders, except that 
his tenure should continue to be based on successive renewals of tenancy 
to the tenant and his heirs, legatees or assigns ; 

(2) that the Small Landholders' Acts which have hitherto only applied 
to tenants of no more than 50 acres paying a rent of no more than £50 a 
year should, except in the Lewis, be extended at least so that they apply 
to tenants of roo acres of land paying a rent of £100 a year. 

(b) Free Use of Small Holdings *—The removal of certain restrictions 
on the use of their land by small holders is suggested, as follows : 

(1) every tenant should have the right to practise any system of cultiva- 
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lion on Iiis holdme, .aid to use it tor any purpose of husbandly, including 
the keeping and breeding oi lr 0 «toek, poultry and bees, and the growing 
oi any pioduee suitable for the tood 01 man or bea^t or forming the raw ma¬ 
terial of industi\ ; 

(2) en tenant should be able to dispose ot the produce of his holding 
without iiicuiring am forfeittue or other penalty 01 liability; 

(3) every tenant should be entitled to use his holding, or any land of 
his holding or building upon it, for the purpose of any subsidiary trade, 
industry or occupation which is reasonable and does not interfere with 
cultivation; 

(4) every tenant should have the right to make any improvements 
reasonably ietjuired for the cultivation of his land, according to the practice 
of good hu&bandi} T or accoiding to the directions of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, without the consent of his landlord. 

(c) PtotciUon against (mine .— It is recommended that every tenant 
have full right to kill and take on his holding any deer, game, vermin or 
other wild animals or birds, in far as is necessary to the protection against 
damage of his land or its produce. 

(d) Security of Tenure , Rent, Compensation jo/ Impro* wients. —The 
comt lecommends that no tenant be ejected from his holding unless there 
be a reasonable objection to the continuance of his tenancy; that rents never 
be raised as a consequence of tenants’ improvements; and that all outgoing 
tenants receive fair compensation loi their improvements. 

(e) Pei mtnienev of Small Holdings. — The report urges that it be made 

illegal to let any small holding which becomes vacant except to a new small 
holder or as the enlargement of another small holding, 01 to include it 
within a deer forest or grouse moor, without the consent of the Board of 
Agriculture. * 

(f) Reset cation oj Land for Spoil. —The court states that it should not 
l>e law ful to reserve any land only tor purposes of sport, unless the Board of 
Agriculture authorizes such ‘reservation, on the terms it considers reason¬ 
able and on the grounds that the land in question cannot be usefully let 
ior any purpose of cultivation. 

(g) 2 he Constitution olNeu Holdings and Enlargement oi E.xistingHold¬ 
ings. - At present the Board of Agriculture can buy land, for the purpose 
of forming or extending holdings, only by agreement and only in the north¬ 
ern counties. The Land Court suggests that the Board be empowered 
to make these purchases throughout Scotland, be provided with funds to 
do so, and be able at need to compel landlords to sell land at a price calcu¬ 
lated on the net revenue for a fixed number of years. The purchase of 
Crown lands for the purpose of new holdings should be facilitated. 

As regards the vexed question of compensation due to landlords who 
continue to own the land of small holdings, the court recommends that no 
compensation in any form be payable to a landlord if the land in question 
be exclusively or mainly reserved for the purpose of a deer forest or grouse 
moor or another sporting purpose, or in any case if the constitution or 
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enlargement of holdings do not directly entail on him a tiet loss of revenue 
from the land. 

A iurtlier recommendation is that the Hoard of Agriculture be em¬ 
powered to help tenants to .stock new or enlarged holdings, eithei by loans or 
by a hire-purchase agreement, a preference being given to tenants who have 
served in the navy or army ; and that the Board be empowered to sell hold¬ 
ings situated on land it has purchased to new holders on equitable terms, 
making any advisable provision against mortgaging and For the payment 
of the price in instalments. 

The members of the Land Court point out that the value lo Ihe nation 
of the small holders of Scotland and the dinger that emigration miy gra¬ 
dually eliminate them make the redress of their grievances an urgent mat¬ 
ter. “ They have * \ says the report, ‘' by their industry, brought into cultiva¬ 
tion and produced food from lands which large farmers would have used onlv 
for pasture. They have brought up large families, contributed sons and 
daughters to almost every profession and industry, and have powerfully 
aided in the development of our colonies and dominions. NTo class has more 
promptly, or in such proportion, or at the cost of greater sacrifices, answer¬ 
ed the call of honour and patriotism... There is every reason to fear that, 
unless the Acts intended to preserve and extend small holdings are effec¬ 
tively reformed, at least to the extent of in gent necessary amendments, and 
as soon as practicable, and unless the system of law and policy which places 
the preservation of deer and other game above the production of food, and 
which permits or encourages the depopulation of the country for the pleasure 
of the wealthy of this and other nations, is completely reversed, this decline 
of population will rapidly accelerate. The younger men will in increasing 
numbers emigrate to the colonies which offer land on just and generous con¬ 
ditions, rather than continue to bear the evils and abuses which the benefi¬ 
cent intentions of the legislature have mitigated but as yet have failed to 
suppress ; or they will, as happened before the Crofters Act passed, refuse lo 
obey laud and game laws which they feel to be unjust and often cruel, 
and which arc clearly inconsistent with the spirit of modern legislation and 
the national interest 
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THE PROBLEM OE LAND SETTLEMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 


SOURCE: 

i» r unard (Or Zuuch: hie Invtrkoloiiisation dt, Schweiz .n Zeitschntt ft" 

schwtizaische Statistik Volkswitischaft, Year -4, Pail t, 1911S. 


§ 1. General character of the problem. 

The conception now informing land settlement in Switzerland take^ 
into account experiences of the years of war — the lack of balance between 
production and consumption, and between the density of urban and rural 
population and housing accomodation, the latter being deficient especially 
in the country. 

The problem is therefore, in the last analysis, that of procuring, 
more efficiently than in the past and for the needs of a larger number 
of persons, an area on which foodstuffs are giown, and that of providing 
for the populations who may be displaced on this area the conditions 
necessary to allowing them to inhabit it. These two aspects of the 
problem must be kept distinct — the intensification of cultivation and 
enlargement of the cultivated area, and the matter of housing accommo¬ 
dation. 

We will briefly consider the problem in its two aspects. 


§ 2. Arp A PLANTED WITH FOODSTUFFS. 

From a tabic on the subject published by Dr. Bemharrl it is evident 
that the proportion of the territory of Switzerland planted with food¬ 
stuffs is one of the smallest among European countries. The number of 
ares so planted per single inhabitant in certain countries appears in the 
following table. 

The factors mainly contributing to this state of affairs are undoubtedly 
the great industrialization of the country and its special physical and 
geographical conditions, Switzerland being largely mountainous. In 
some communes there is hardly any land adapted for cultivation: in. 
the commune of Hinterrhein for example, in the canton of the Grisons, 
the cultivated area forms only 0.002 per cent, of the area reserved for 
rural and mountain husbandry. 

The unfavourable position with regard to the growing of foodstuffs 
has therefore pushed Swiss farmers to attempt land settlement. Another 
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M2 


Area planted -with ioodstufts 




Ares 


Countries 

\\ heat 

Rye 

Potatoes 


Switzerland. 


1 

04 

!«5 

Franco. 

. . 

16.6 

3*i 

39 

Orcat 1'iitam and Ireland. 

. . 

2 

005 

1 

Gcnnany. 


3 

95 

5 1 

Italy. 

. 

13 7 

04 

6.8 

Russia. 


T 8 6 

20 4 

3*- 

Belgium . ... 

. . 

2 1 

3.4 

2 6 

Denmaik . . .... 

. . . 

1 5 

10 

2 

Vustiia HungaiV. 

. . . 

10 1 

65 

39 


motive is supplied by the fact that the cultivated land has not yet been 
made fully productive. Vast aieas of Switzerland, tens of thousands 
of hectares, are, from the point of view of the food-supply, no better than 
uncultivated although they are used for iearing stock. And these vciy 
lands are largely flat and fertile and would lend themselves well to being 
broken up and cultivated, without any prejudice to the stock fanning. 

Among the uncultivated and depopulated lands the woods, which in 
Switzerland cover 900,000 hectaies, can be numbered. Fiom the point 
of view of land settlement they lepiesent a very extensive area which 
might bear foodstuffs. But there is ceitninly a difference between till¬ 
able pasturelands and woodlands. the latter constitute a very precious 
clement in the general economy of the country. 

It is however a fact that in many places in Switzerland there are 
wooded ureas where for evident reasons of economy there ought to be 
intensively cultivated land, while elsewhere, as for instance on the slopes 
of the mountain chains, where woods would be entirely in place, that sys¬ 
tem of small holdings prevails which is typified by farms of low economic 
value and difficult to cultivate. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the conditions of land settlement 
in those parts of the cultivable teiritory which are already productive, 
we notice the inconveniences of an excessive division of the lands due 
to the lack of housing accomodation for the rural population, who are 
obliged to live in groupings which transgress every law of hygiene and 
economy. This state of affairs excludes much utilization of agricultural 
machinery, as well a? the possibility of solving the problem of housing 
accommodation and the scientific extraction of a yield from the soil without 
loss of time and wealth. The same is true, with due distinctions, of a 
realization of the value of mountain lands. Finally, due account must 
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be taken of the leactiou which large hydraulic works developing electric 
power have had on agriculture. Where thc\ have been constructed 
on cultivated lands they have given rise to a far from negligible series 
of inconveniences and often to notable damages. 


§ j. The problem of housing accomodation. 


Othei defects arise out 01 the problem of housing accommodation. 
Within a comparatively brief space of time Switzerland has been trans¬ 
formed from an agricultural to an industrial State. Unlike the eaily 
domestic industries, which maintained the decentralizatron ot the popu¬ 
lation, the industry of factories, which developed rapidly, united large 
masses of people in a few centres. It should be noticed that the distri¬ 
bution of the increment of population, estimated at 1,360,000, which has 
accrued to Switzerland since 1850, has not been at all uniform. The 
enlargement of certain Swiss industrial centres in the sixty years between 
1850 and 1910 appears from the following data : 


Industrial Centres 


Winterthur town (without *nbmb*). 

Zutidi i 

Bienne > . 

Basic > ) . 

Geneva town and adjacent c< mmunes (without suburbs) 


Number ot Inhabitants 


18 >0 

1910 

3,341 

25,250 

35,406 

190,733 

3,509 

23,679 

27,844 

132,276 

42,127 

123^53 


It is certain that the- groupings of dwellings in the industrial centies 
arose without the impottaut problem of provisioning and land settlement 
being taken into account. If a contemporaneous solution of this problem 
had been attempted, the industrial quarters of the large towns would 
have been differently planned, and important allotments of uncultivated 
land at a short distance from many industrial centres could have been 
handed over to the industrial population to be cultivated or made more in¬ 
tensively productive. For this it would have been necessary to build 
on these lands workmen’s dwellings connected with the town by modem 
means of communication. An excellent opportunity was thus lost of 
obtaining an important contribution to the food-supply from a class of 
the population unconnected with rural economy and from more or less 
uncultivated lands; and the urgent problem of providing dwelling accom¬ 
modation for the industrial population remained meanwhile unsolved, and 
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found itself faced by perpetually increasing difficulties in inconvenient, 
unhygienic and overcrowded districts. 

In this respect the situation of the rural population was somewhat 
better; but the arrangements for housing the agricultural population 
also gave rise to inconveniences of various kinds, as we have already 
observed. 


Having dealt with the defective utilization of the soil of Switzer¬ 
land, considering the matter from the point of view of the cultivation 
of foodstuffs and of housing accommodation, we will pass to a descrip¬ 
tion of the land settlement programme drawn up by Dr. Bernhard in 
view of the conditions we have examined. 


§ 4. Settlement on uncultivated lands. 

The question is above all one of settling uncultivated lands. With 
this object works of land improvement were undertaken with the State’s 
aid, but no woiks of this kind were ever undertaken on the scale required. 
Some cantons subsidized land improvement quite inadequately and thus 
lost the financial aid of the Confederation. The canton of Schwyz throughout 
subsidized land improvement with amounts not exceeding 1000 francs. 
It is clear that results of any importance could not thus be reached. The 
retrogression which had taken place in agriculture then raised to an extra¬ 
ordinary extent the value of litter for animals, so that marshy lands often 
fetched higher prices than cultivated lands. The effective spur of interest 
was thus not present to cause works of improvement to be undertaken. 

Only the deficiency of foodstuffs which became apparent during the 
war and the very high prices of provisions awakened in landowners a de¬ 
sire to improve their lands. The State also, when faced with the increas¬ 
ing difficulties, showed itself more interested in the matter. In the canton 
of Zurich some improvements were undertaken, but works on a really 
large scale have not yet been begun. 

The other problems of land settlement are connected with the effort 
to promote works of land improvement. Among these problems is that 
of forming new settlements of peasants. There is no lack of land, espe¬ 
cially in the districts far from towns which should be improved. Dr. Bern- 
hard gives the exact situation of land adapted to this purpose. 

There is question of an agricultural undertaking which would be 
useful from every point of view. Not only would there “fie a new acquisi¬ 
tion of cultivated land, but these new agricultural units would, at small 
expense, give a larger yield than the old over-divided farms. The plain 
of the Rhone in Valais would be particularly adapted to the scheme. On 
it many independent farms, to be cultivated by machinery, and measuring 
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from 10 to . o hectares each, could be formed, to the evident advantage 
of the class of small farming landwneiv 


§ 5. The TRANSFERENCE OP THE Al 1RICUETURIS1 . 

Another necessary part of land settlement is the transference of agri¬ 
culturists from lands adapted to hydraulic or other works entailing the 
suppression of agriculture. Dr. Bernhard instances the Sihl Lake scheme. 
He states that in tliis and other like cases a forced expropriation of peas¬ 
ants, who will be indemnified in accordance with established custom, 
is, contemplated. This proceeding is costly, and it does not solve the 
problem, because the peasant cannot with the sum he receives re-establish 
his' farm elsewhere, and is in most cases obliged to emigrate which ob¬ 
viously involves a loss to the national economy. The best solution would 
be to provide for peasants of this kind the means to find in the neigh¬ 
bourhood a field for their activity corresponding to that they give up, as 
regards both its political and its economic conditions. In other words, 
the case is practically one for breaking up the uncultivated land in the* 
canton of Schwyz along the Lhitli, in the upper part of Lake Zurich, neai 
Rotentluirm, near Studen, and between Brunnen and Schwyz, for sub¬ 
dividing this land into independent modem farms, and for assigning them 
to the peasants of the land near Lake Sihl. There are about 1,000 hectares 
of land, more than sufficient for this purpose. 


§ 6 . ALPINE and rural, economy. 

For the purposes of land settlement Alpine economy, a department 
of husbandry whence the Swiss people derive foodstuffs and live stock 
for exportation, has much importance. From the point of view of the 
tourist industry the Alpine economy of Switzerland also deserves the closest 
attention. The problem is one of breaking up uncultivated lands, improv¬ 
ing farms, making roads, and forming Alpine and technical schools. 

The rural population of the plain has been an object of greater atten¬ 
tion than has the Alpine population. Land settlement desires in this 
sphere to co-operate in the solution of problems of general interest, of 
which those of the redivision of land, rural housing and the campaign against 
the depopulation of the country districts arc among the most important. 


§ 7. Gardening* by the industrial population. 

The most conspicuous and valuable task which’ Swiss land settlement 
is called upon to accomplish is however connected with the victualling 
and housing of the industrial and mban population. We must not forget 
that it was industrialization which in Switzerland gave birth to the 
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movement for land settlement. The question is one of decentralizing the 
non-agricultural population and bringing it into contact with the soil. 
How can this be done ? 

Abo%e all, by giving a new impulse to the movement to foim within 
the circumference of towns gardens of which a quite inadequate number 
exist today. The Swiss statistics as to agriculture gi\e the following as 
the number of square metres oil which vegetables are grown per in¬ 
habitant of the urban communes : 


Squaie metre 4 * 


Urban commune of Winterthur. 32.1 

Zurich. 13.5 

Basle.14.5 . 

Geneva and suburbs ... . . 14.6 

Lausanne.12.3 

» » St. Gall. 3.0 

' 1 ' Bienne. 29.0 

» » » ha Chaux-de-Fonds. 7.6 


The fact should be borne in mind that before the war the areas culti¬ 
vated as gardens were still smaller and that they w r eie considerably in¬ 
creased in the autumn of 1917 and the spring of 1918. These increases 
are attested by the following trustworthy figures ns to the canton of 
Ziirich. 


Ai ea cultivated as gardens 


Comune 


* 


... 


19T7 

1 

1918 

! 

Wintcithur. 

• , » . « 

4.456 

5 ,o 77 

Uster. 

• 

1,400 

2,IOO 

Kflti. . . 



1,969 

Wald .... 

■ 

1.224 

1.779 

Horgen. ... 

. . 

34-1 

567 

Stfifa. 


900 

1 1,379 

Affoltern near Ziirich , . 

• 

1 1,926 ! 

1 8,573 

Schlieren. 

. 

1 2,131 

1 1,819 


The increased cultivation as gardens of lands within the circumference 
of industrial towns does not however suffice to meet the needs of the in¬ 
dustrial poulations. The lack can be supplied only by using larger areas 
of uncultivated land, situated at some distance from inhabited centres, for 
this purpose. When this is done the scientific realization of the value of 
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the land by industrial firms or communal administrations is to be preferred 
to individual cultivation on the part of families of towndwellers or small 
farmers. 


§ 8 . Industrial land settlement. 

We have still to notice an important part of land settlement, the sys¬ 
tem, namely, of organizing permanent dwellings for the urban and rural 
populations. If the consequences of the urban agglomerations of population, 
and of the difficulties of victualling the large towns which arose during the 
war, be considered, the urgency is understood of the problem of decentra¬ 
lizing industrial towns, and the fact also that this should be considered one 
of the chief problems of land settlement. It is so all the more because, 
owing to the introduction into industry of the new working hours, the 
workman is not obliged to live in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
factory or other place of employment. The electrifying of railways will 
do away also with many of the inconveniences of travelling. 

The area of towns which is built upon must not be expanded except 
in accordance with regulating plans. 

It is necessary that in the policy of housing and of planning urban 
centres the principle prevail that every family not following the trade of 
agriculture have the use of a house of its own, and that this house, in accord¬ 
ance with the size, trade and means of the family inhabiting it, either 
have attached to it a few ares of land to be cultivated or have dependent 
on it a regular agricultural holding. It will not be difficult to attain to 
this solution in Switzerland, for most of the industrial centres have in their 
neighbourhood much uncultivated land which would lend itself well to 
being rendered productive by settlement of this kind. 

In these settlements it is essential that agricultural work be done by 
mechanical means, and the planning and grouping of the houses must 
be such that the land to be cultivated can be worked in common and time 
and expense thus economized. 


§ 9. Fulfilment of the programme of land settlement. 

The AOENCrES AND THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 

In the sphere of land settlement experiments of various kinds have for 
a long time been made in Switzerland. The Confederation and the cantons 
have subsidized works of improvement; the communal administrations have 
promoted the cultivation of gardens; industrial firms and communes have 
attempted to solve the problem of housing, etc. But all this represents 
only the beginnings of a movement. The war economy has given a new 
impulse to this activity and has brought a full light to bear on the whole 
importance of land settlement. 

The evils which laud settlement is called upon to cure have been determ- 
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inert, by the industrialization oJ the country. It is theietore just that 
industry should take a leading part in improving conditions, acting in 
close union v.itli other economic elements and with the State, and that m- 
rtustiy should bear the greatcu bmden of the work of executing the pro¬ 
gramme. An important *-tep towards solving the problem wa>s taken on 
5 July kji8 when the Swiss Association for Industrial Agricultuie was 
founded in Switzerland, a»s an institution existing in the public interest. 
It now’ compiises 150 industrial enterprise^ of various sizes which have 
united in a society’ in order to meet, by breaking up land and cultivating 
on a large scale, the working classA ever glowing need for the necessities 
of life. These w’orks should aho give employment to workmen if the dan¬ 
gers of unemployment follow on the insufficient importation of raw mater¬ 
ial or occui for other reasons. The deed of foundation also contemplates 
the formation of resident quarters, but initiative w T here this is concerned 
has had to be postponed owing to the difficultievS with which building has 
had to contend during the war. 

As legards the piactical working methods of the Swi^s Association for 
Industrial Agriculture we will notice the organization of industrial agri~ 
culture in Winteitbur. 

In the first place an imentory oi the marshy lands situated lound 
about Winterthur w’as systematically made. These lands, most of which 
were communal property, w^ere then taken on long leases (12 to 15 years) 
by the cantonal Office of Food-Supply of the canton of Zurich, and this 
office then, on the same conditions, granted them to industry" in order 
that the land might be broken up and cultivated. They were let on long 
leases because w’orks of land improvement had to be undertaken on them, 
and they could be full}' productive and compensate the lessee for expend¬ 
iture on their improvement only after a tew years. 

A new form of lease is exemplified, the lease for use and impiovement. 
The lessee takes over the farm in the state in which he fiud.s it, that is 
no improvements are executed on it, and lie is obliged to cany out works 
of land improvement within the period for wrtiich he has the usufruct and 
in accordance with the pi evasions of i'tate agencies. In such cases he 
naturally lias the benefit of State subvention*. 

The lease for use and improvement is very well adapted to industrial 
agriculture. It facilitates the acquisition of lands for industrial farms, 
and national agriculture derivo profit from the fact that the execution 
of woiks of improvement on v laige «-calt is pressed. 

The activity of the Swiss Association for Industrial Agriculture is 
in this first phase directed entirely towards land settlement. With legard 
also to the problem of populating the countiy this society con develop as 
regards its exterior form into a true Swiss Association of Land Settlement. 

This amplification of programme would require strict collaboration 
with existing institutions oi public utility which diicctty or indiitelly oc¬ 
cupy themselves with problems of land settlement. It would also necess¬ 
itate a keeping in dose touch w ith authorities in order to obtain uniformity 
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in the execution of measures of land settlement and in order that the \\ hole 
movement might be held within the limits of a vise economy. 

Dr. Bernhard states that in Switzerland an important work in the field 
of land settlement lies beiore the State. In the fiist place a Swiss land 
settlement law is necessary. 

It should comprise the following main points: 

1) It should ensure the gieatest possible support in all cantons 
to every work of agriculture, especially the impoitant works of land 
improvement; 

2) It should similarly promote all measures referring to the popula¬ 
tion of rural districts, and should with such object improve the condition 
of mortgages; 

3) It should facilitate the acquisition of lands, and in the first place 
of lands now uncultivated wliich lend themselves to being settled ; 

4) It should provide measures of gradual compulsion by which those 
concerned would have to collaborate in the works of public utility con¬ 
nected with land settlement. 

When such a legal basis has been given to land settlement in Swit¬ 
zerland, the Association for Land Settlement will be responsible for draw¬ 
ing up, together with the authorities, a definite plan which will show all 
measures to be taken, and then for executing the work rapidly and care 
fully. 


RUGGRRI ALFREDO* gerente responsible. 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each, country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ,* 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

( c ) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operatfop, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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UNITED STATES. 

CO-OPERATION FOR THE SALE OF PRODUCE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Source (official): 

Third Annual Report op the Si ate Market Director or California forthf Veal 
ending December i, 1918. Sacramento, 191S. 

The development of co-operation for the sale of agricultural produce 
in California has already been described in this Review (1). Such co-oper¬ 
ation is due in the main to the encouragement given by the State Market 
Commission, and the Annual Reports of the Market Director contain ac¬ 
counts of the working of the principal societies. The particulars which 
are here given are taken from the Report for 1918. 

§ 1. Associations for the saee of fruit. 

Central California Berry Grower \ Association. — The primary object 
of this society was to protect the growers of strawberries against the loss 
frequently incurred in marketing a commodity so highly perishable. The 
directors of the association decided not to establish any new marketing 
system, but to supervise existing market facilities. All selling was done 
through the commission houses, but a minimum price was fixed, based upon 
the cost of producing strawberries and of delivering them to the markets. 

As the markets of San Francisco and Oakland have not the capacity 


(1) Issue of July 1918. 
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to consume all the strawberries produced by the members at this mini¬ 
mum piice, it was arranged that all strawberries not finding sale at this 
price on the open market should be diverted to a cannery at a certain hour 
each day, in order to avoid further loss b> deterioration. Whenever there 
was likelihood of the market being oversupplied, a certain percentage of 
the crop was delivered directly to certain canners and preservers, with whom 
the association had arranged for such deliveries. 

Under this system, the consuming public was supplied with clean, 
fresh stock every morning, at no material advance in cost, while the pro¬ 
ducers secured a better general average price per chest than they had pre¬ 
viously been able to obtain and the usual glut at the height of the season 
was prevented. 

The co-operative a*a*kotiug of strawberries ha^ proved so successful 
that the association has undeitaken to organize the sale of other varieties 
of small fruit. 

California Pear Growers' Association. — This association was formed 
in 1017 with the primary object of marketing the canning pears grown by 
its members. It was not, however, until the harvest period of 1918 that 
it was able to handle the crop. 

The results of the first year's operations were most satisfactory. In 
1917, when theie was no organization, growers who sold to a cannery re¬ 
ceived from #25 to S40 a ton, a price which in man3 T cases meant a loss 
instead of a profit. The costs of production were, moreover, increasing, 
and the association, after an investigation, estimated that prices of S70 
a ton on No. 1 pears and S35 a ton on No. 2 pears were necessary in 1918 
to ensure a profit on well managed orchards. 

It was found that there were about 6,000 tons of pears under long-term 
contracts, and the association held a conference with a committee of canners, 
as a result of which the canners agreed to advance the 1918 price 810 a 
ton. Besides the pears affected by these contracts, the association had an 
equal quantity for sale to canneries. At first the canners hesitated to 
purchase at the association's price, but by the end of July orders had been 
booked for every ton at its disposal, and it could have sold a considerably 
larger quantity had it been available. The total gain to the growers, a« 
compared with 1917 prices, is calculated at *228,619. 

§ z. Associations for the sale of dried fruit. 

California Pcacli Growers . — No association in California has rendered 
more striking services to its members than the California Peach Growers. 
Prior to its organization the price of dried peaches had fallen to about 3 cents 
a pound, whereas the cost of production was about 5 cents a pound. The 
association was formed in time to handle the dried peach crop for 1916, 
and it was able to secure for the grower an average price of 6 cents a pound. 
For the season 1917-18 the grower received through the association a fur¬ 
ther increase in price, the average price being 8.32 cents per pound. 
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Tliis price was received despite the largest dried peach crop in the 
history of the State. Out ot the 40,000 ton? produced during the season 
the association sold 32,000 tons, or 75 pel cent. 

The association has done much to improve the methods of harvesting 
and curing the fruit. It has also developed a process for peeling peaches 
at a nominal co-^t, which makes it possible to put on the market peeled dried 
peaches at substantially the same price formerly charged for the much less 
attractive unpeeled peaches. 

Economies have also been effected in packing materials. Mountain 
timber land was purchased, and a saw mill and a bos factory were built. 

At the end of two years' operations the association has to its credit in 
capital and surplus Si,0(12,344. 

California Prune and Apricot Grower*. - After handling about 
89,000,000 woith ot prunes in its first season (1917), the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers had a set-back in 1918 owing to the partial failure 
of the crop. It began, however, to undertake the sale of apricots and after 
entering into contracts assuring a fair market, was able to offer the 
drowers an apricot contract, guaranteeing them an initial payment in 
gxces- of prices paid at any time during the previous season, and further 
eayments bringing the price up to about 840 per ton. During the season- 
of 1917 the growers received in no instance more than S30 per ton and in 
many cases much less. 

In one of its recently purchased packing houses the association has 
erected a plant for the extraction of kernels. In anothei, it is manu¬ 
facturing small apricots into jam. It has also made a start in the canning 
of dried fruit products, especially prunes. 

The association now numbers more than (1,000 members and has a 
paid-up capital of over a million dollars. 


$ 3. Associations for tttk sale of eggs. 

The Poultry Producers oj Central California . — Beginning business 
in February 1017 with a capital of S 10,000, this association liad at the end 
of twenty months' business a paid-up capital of 8144,000. In the first 
eight mouths of 1918 its sales amounted to 82,599,152, on increase of 
nearly too per cent, over the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Owing to the smallness of its initial capital and to its lack of experience, 
the association adopted for its first gear's business the comparatively sim¬ 
ple plan of entering into a contract with 26 San Francisco wholesale produce 
merchants to take the entire ourput of eggs from the association at the 
daily prices quoted in the Produce Exchange. It was further agreed 
that the association should be admitted to membership of the Exchange, 
with a representative who should have full privileges, as a protection 
against the manipulation of prices. 

The system had the disadvantage that the highest prices the associa¬ 
tion could hope to obtain were the Produce Exchange prices, and it was 
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easj for produce merchants unfriendly to the association to offer a slightly 
better price than could be obtained through the association. A certain 
number of the poultrymen who had contracted to sell all their eggs to the 
association bioke their contracts and had to be biought into court to com¬ 
pel them to fulfil their obligations. 

At the end of the fiist year, it was decided that the association was in 
a position, by virtue of its increased capital and its broadened experience, 
to do its own selling and to develop its own retail, shipping and export 
business. Although some mistakes were made, the results were satisfac¬ 
tory. In January T91X only 2 per cent, of the output was sold to letail 
traders, but by the month of August the proportion so sold had increased to 
20 per cent, and the shipments to outside trade amounted to 25 pet cent 
of the output. In the first six months of 1918, the eggs sold by the As¬ 
sociation amounted to 39 ps; cent, of the eggs sold on the San Francisco 
market 

The increased capital of the association made it possible to undertake 
to store eggs during the flush season instead of forcing them on the market 
to be sold at low prices. Over S 250,000 worth of eggs were stored in 1918 
and the financial position of the association was such that it was able to 
pay' its menibeis the full current market value in cash for such eggs. The 
members were not, therefore, obliged to wait for part or all of their returns 
until the eggs were sold. 

In the 34 weeks ending 25 September 1918 the association handled 
212,097 cases of eggs tor 'hich a total sum of 82,603,488 was received. 
The cost of working was 2.1 per cent, of the sales. 

The Poultry Producers of Southern California , — This association, 
which was organized in the latter part of 1916, began with an even smaller 
capital than the Poultry Producers of Central California, but it started 
at once to do direct marketing with the trade generally. It had to face the 
keen opposition of the Los Angeles produce merchants, vs ho, by employing 
the same tactics as those of San Francisco, induced some of the members 
to break their contracts with the association. Test cases were brought 
into court and for the defence it was contended that the association was in 
the nature of a monopoly. This contention was not upheld by the judge, 
who in delivering judgment said, “ I am satisfied that the purpose for which 
the corporation was formed was not to create a monopoly but to stabilize 
the production of eggs for the purpose of serving the public and in the in¬ 
terests of both the consumer and the producer. ” 

This decision had a wholesome eflect in settling issues vital not only 
to the Poultry Producers of Southern California but to every co-operative 
association in California as well. From the day the decision was rendered 
the association has made steady progress. 

At the direction of tire association some extremely valuable charts 
have been prepared showing the cost of egg production in southern Cali¬ 
fornia for a series of years. 
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§ 4. Associations for the sale or dairy prodt\t. 

Associated Dairymen of California. — With one exception all the large 
co-operative dairy associations of California belong to the federation 
formed in 1917 under the name of the Associated Dairymen of California, 
Inc. While the local associations undertake the manufacturing of the pro¬ 
ducts, and also market milk and sweet cream produced by theii members, 
the Associated Dairymen of California markets the manufactured products, 
such as butter, cheese, casein, sugar of milk, evaporated milk, condensed 
skim milk, powdered milk, etc. The Associated Dairymen will also do col¬ 
lective buying for the local associations. 

Northern California Milk Producers? Association. — Organized in 1917, 
this association covers eighteen counties in the North of California, and has 
between 900 and 1,000 members. It is not yet active all over the territory, 
but is extending its work in the different districts as fast as arrangements 
can be completed. Its first work was to market whole milk and it was 
able to return to the dairymen 30 cents per gallon for milk delivered in the 
city, as compared with the 10 cents which they had previously obtained. 
The Orland Creamery, a farmers’ co-operative creamery, has been acquiied 
and considerably enlarged. In Sacramento a large plant is being construct¬ 
ed which will be used for the handling of whole milk and sweet cream 
and the manufacture of butter, cheese and other products. 

Milk Producers of Central California . — This association covers five 
counties in Central California and the number of cows owned by its mem¬ 
bers numbers approximately 26,000. It furnishes the greater part of the 
milk supply of Stockton, Oakland and other Bay cities. At the time the 
Report was written it was manufacturing about 96,500 pounds of butter 
daily at two creameries which it had purchased. It has also entered into 
contracts for the construction of a large milk sugar factory, capable of 
dealing with 150,000 pounds of milk per day. 

Though paying the members a higher price for milk than they had pre¬ 
viously obtained the Association has been able to set aside large sums to 
pay off the indebtedness on its manufacturing plants. It is anticipated that 
within a year or two the Association will own buildings and plant to the 
value of ¥250,000, fiee of encumbrances. 

Associated Milk Producers . — Organized in 1916, this association has 
gradually increased its business and now furnishes approximately 95 per 
cent, of the milk distributed in San Francisco. It numbers about 200 
members. Only milk-producers are admitted and each member must fur¬ 
nish at least 10 gallons of milk daily. 

The association has contracted with the milk distributors in San Fran¬ 
cisco to furnish each of them with the milk he requires for his customers. 
The members receive a uniform price for their milk. From 1 January to 
31 March 1918 the price was 28 cents per gallon : from 1 April to 31 August, 
25 cents: from 1 September, 31 cents. 

On each gallon of milk which it handles the Association receives 1 % 
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cents. In return for tliib, it sees that the member^’ milk gets to the pur¬ 
chaser in good condition ; that it is properly tested to ascertain its correct 
butterfat content and to ensure that it is not above the required acidity. 
It also collects the accounts of the milk sold, Further, it employs in¬ 
spectors to visit the dairies of the members and to see whether they are in 
proper sanitary conditions. 

The association is contemplating the establishment of a co-operative 
buying department for the benefit of its members and the construction of 
a milk product plant. 

Milk Producers 1 Association of San Diego County . —Formed in 1917, 
this association has already been a pronounced success. It is not affiliated 
to the Associated Dairymen of California, but contemplates becoming 
so. On 30 June iqiS, when its first working yeai closed, the members 
numbered 6 b. Not only had the association secured to its members a 
considerably increased price, but the quality of milk supply had been 
substantially improved. 

§ 4. Miscellaneous greeting associations. 

California Tomato Grousers* Association. — The tomato-growers of 
California failed to realize in 1917 more than §10 pel ton and this price 
was so far below the cost of production that they suffered a loss of from !$io 
to )$3o per acre. In January 1918 the canneries only offered S12.50 per 
ton delivered at the factories. As the cost of pioduction had risen this 
price would have meant bankruptcy. A campaign to foim a tomato 
growers' association was started and an association with 1,200 members 
was quickly established. 

While the association was being organized an order was issued by the 
United States Food Administration stating that the Army and Navy 
would not accept bids from any cannery where the price of the raw toma¬ 
toes was more than $15 per ton. The packers claimed that this fixed a 
maximum price, and refused to give mote than 815. The Association, 
however, succeeded in obtaining from the Food Administration a state¬ 
ment that they were not attempting to fix the prices to the producer. 

With this difficulty set aside, the directors of the association made an 
investigation into the cost of producing tomatoes and ascertained that the 
cost for the 1918 season was about §15 dollars per ton. They accordingly 
calculated as a fair price to the grower Si 8 per ton and at this figure the 
whole of the output of the association was sold. 

As it turned out, their estimate of the cost of production was under 
the mark, for in parts of the State hundreds of acres of tomatoes never 
matured owing to drought and in other parts a deluge of rain spoiled thou¬ 
sands of tons and for many days prevented the picking of what remained. 

The association had to contend with the antagonism of the large 
packers, who offered members higher prices to induce them to break 
their contracts, but notwithstanding this opposition, the membership 
has steadily increased. 
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California Associated Olive Growers. — While this association, which 
v\as formed in 191O, has had to face many difficulties, it has steadily 
increased in membership. It built two large and modern processing 
plants, but owing to the heavy costs involved in processing, canning and 
marketing the finished product, it was found that the initial membership 
fee had been fixed at too low a figure, and it was decided to raise it from 
#30 to 8O0 per acre. The financial strength of the association was by 
this means considerably increased. 

Owing to the failure of foreign importations there is a considerable 
opening for olives of the Greek or Italian type and the association has 
decided that for the present it will not process and can its own fruit. 
It has contracted for the sale of its entire output in the raw state for a 
period of two years for processing by dry salt methods. The two plants 
built by the association have been leased to the purchasers of the crop 
to provide facilities for processing the fruit. 

Pacific Rice Growers' Association. — When this association was formed 
in 1915 the market conditions in California for rice were very unsatisfac¬ 
tory to the grower. At first the association was not able to effect much im¬ 
provement but it was reorganized and greatly enlarged in 191b. The re¬ 
sults have since been such that rice-growing has again become a prc fit able 
industry. 

In 1916 the association entered into a contract with the Lake Charles 
Milling Company of Lake Charles (Louisiana) to ship 200,000 bags at prices 
ranging from $2.40 to $3.40 per hundred pounds for No. 1 grade to 
the grower. I111917 it shipped 500,000 bags to the same company at 
prices ranging from ft 3.75 to ft 5.00. For the 1918 crop the association 
contracted with the Food Administration to dispose of the entire output 
at a price of ft 4.32 for varieties graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

The association charges the producer a commission of 5 cents per bag, 
but in 1917 it was able to give its members a rebate of 1 % cents per bag 
and to carry forward 1 *4 cents per bag for the next year’s working. 

Alfalfa Growers of California . — No product in California has been sub¬ 
ject to such severe fluctuations in price as alfalfa, which has often ranged 
from ft 8 per ton, baled, to ft 30 per ton and even higher. 

" Alfalfa, ” says the Report of the State Maiket Director, '‘is a crop 
which requires continual attention. It also produces many crops during 
the year all of which must be harvested at considerable cost. The grower 
as a consequence must have money to finance his operations. As the crop 
is bulky and requires considerable space for warehousing, it is often im¬ 
possible for the grower to get his hay under cover, and at times he is sub¬ 
jected to severe loss from the elements. At the same time, warehousing, 
like the marketing of alfalfa, is expensive to the grower. Like others, he 
must have money to continue. As a matter of fact, conditions have been 
such during the last few years that the alfalfa grower has been forced to 
sell against himself, that is, sell his hay early in the season when prices are 
lowest, when if he could have stored his hay, he would have received the 
full benefit of his efforts in higher returns on a later rising market. With 
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many of the grower dumping their hay on the market in the early part of 
the season, the effect has been to still further depress the market, not in¬ 
frequently below the cost of production. Alfalfa growers are thus con¬ 
fronted with difficult problems of financing. Speculative buyers aie, as a 
rule, quick to see the opportunity and purchase .'luring the flush part of 
the season at the lowest rates. They are also able to hold their purchases 
in warehouses, thus reaping the benefit of the fat price during the lean part 
of the year. The farmer as a rule derives no benefit from the resultant 
high prices. ” 

It was to remedy this state ot affairs, w hich had resulted in a demoral¬ 
ized industry, that the California Alfalfa Growers' Association was formed 
in 1917, wfitli headquarters at Riverside. This association had some success 
in stabilizing the market foi alfalfa, but it only operated in the southern 
part of the State and it was decided in 1918 to form an absociation covering 
the whole of the State. 

Such an association was established under the name of the Alfalfa 
Growers of California and by the end of the year it controlled over 30,000 
acres of alfalfa. The headquarters are at Los Angeles and sales offices 
are being opened at San Francisco and other points. Besides selling alfalfa 
direct to the consumer, the association will make advances to its members 
whose hay is to be stored for later markets and will build warehouses in 
central districts, where possible, for holding the hay. It wil 1 also purchase 
equipment and supplies at wholesale prices for its members. 

California Bean Growers' Association. — Of late years the production 
of beans has increased rapidly in California, a normal output of from three 
to five million bags having been reached. With the call for added produc¬ 
tion the acreage planted was still further increased in 1917 and 1918. It 
became essential, therefore, to protect the bean growers from the usual de¬ 
pression consequent upon a heavy production and an unorganized industry. 
The cost of production was increasing and bags were becoming scarce and 
steadily rising in piice. 

The California Bean Growers' Association was formed in 1917 and by 
September 1918 it had members whose aggregate output amounted to 
over 1,000,000 bags of beans. A portion of the members* beans was 
marketed in 1918 at fair prices. 

Amongst other outlets, the association sold considerable quantities 
direct to the Norwegian Government. 

Some difficulties were experienced in establishing warehouse facili¬ 
ties, but these were overcome and there are now nineteen warehouses avail¬ 
able for members. Arrangements have also been made whereby ad beans 
turned over to the association are immediately insured. A material sav¬ 
ing has also been effected in the cost of sacks, which the association purchases 
for its members. 

California Honey Producers' Exchange . — This organization, which is 
of the nature of a federation, has been formed to market the honey and other 
bee products of members and to purchase the necessary supplies for them. 
It only began business late in 1918. 
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Affiliated to the State organization are ten local exchanges in different 
districts. These exchanges have no share capital, but each member pays 
so much for every colonv of bees winch he owns and a percentage of the 
money obtained for his produce. Each of the local exchanges elects two 
members to represent it on the State exchange. 

$ 5. The federation of farmers’ co-operative marketing 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

In our previous article we referred to the formation of the California 
Federation of Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations, and described 
its aims. In addition to the nine affiliated associations of which we 
gave a list, four other large associations have since become members. These 
are the California Honey Producers’ Co-operative Exchange, the Cali¬ 
fornia Pear Growers’ Association, the Alfalfa Growers of California and 
the Mutual Orange Distributors. 

The Federation hopes to take advantage of the greatly enlarged mer¬ 
cantile marine which is under construction in the United States to devel¬ 
op a considerable trade with foreign countries and (by the Panama Canal) 
to the Atlantic seaboard. It proposes to charter entire vessels, loading 
them with the products of the affiliated associations. 
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Samvirkd n fortagender i Nokgb,i<ix6 uui 1917, avILius Ovcraae [Co-opciaiion Com - 
mittu of the Royal btcuty Jor the Welt ate of Xorway . Co-operative &nhrptt% % n Norway 
in 1916 and 1917, by Hans One mac). —Cristiania, Giourtahl & Sous boktrjkkerei, 1919 

§ i. Introduction. 

We have on other occasions dealt in this review ( 1 ) with the consider¬ 
able development to which the co-operative movement in Xorway has attain¬ 
ed since the beginning of the century, and we have studied its manifesta- 


(1) See out issues for June 19x5, page zy f Augus-t 19x6, page 16; July 1917* page - 5 . 
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tions and its iesults. While for the interior organization and the initial 
development of the various types of society we refer the reader to our 
previous articles, wc propose here to follow the pi ogress these type* of 
societ}" have made in recent years, taking as our guide the data published 
by the excellent Royal Society for the Welfare of Norway (Kgl. Sehkap for 
Xorges Yels) which has long and fervently upheld the cause of agricultural 
co-operation. 

Before we pass to a particular ^examination of the various branches of 
co-operative activity, we think it well to give some general data which may 
serve to show in some cases the importance to which the movement has at¬ 
tained, in others its late rapid development. It should be remembered that 
the figures we give are only approximate for all existing societies have not 
supplied information. Moreover the figures for the various years cannot 
be wholly compared, and the absence of certain data prevents an exact com¬ 
parison of the totals for the various years. However, the following tables 
supply a sure index to the increase of Norwegian co-operation. 


Tabee I. — Number and Membership of Co-operative Societies 



1912-13 

1917 

Kind ol Society 

— 

— - - 

— 

Number of 

Number of 

Member- 

1 

societies 

societies 

ship 

JDairy and cheesemaking . 

6Gu 

1 (i) 6if> 

1 _ 

Collective sale of butter. 

37 

1 ( il 2r 

1 qSS 

Co-operative slaughtering . 

2 

4 

1 12,883 

Consortia affiliated to federations for pur- 
chase in common. 


T,SSo 

I 

| 60,000 

Exportation of butter. 

0 

( 2 ) 12 

! — 

Sale of eggs. 

3 * 

40 

13 ) M<.»* 

Sale of timber. .... 

73 

| (x) So 

1 — 

General collective selling. 

3 

4 

i 10,400 

Co-operative consumption. 

37 ° 

, * 3 * 

(4' 122,007 

Total . 

2,526 

3,304 

207,764 


(i) Data for 1916 . — (a) Patti} Inactive. — (3) Data for t8 societies. — (4) Data for 574 societies. 


The figures speak for themselves and many comments are not needed 
We will limit ourselves to the observation that about one twelfth of the 
population is today interested in the co-operative movement in one form 
or another, and that the development of the sum of the business done, 
which has been so rapid in recent years, is proof of the movement's vitality. 
The war has arrested the activity of societies of some kinds and lessened 
theit size, especially societies which work for the export trade, but it has, on 
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Tabu* II — Busina ss of the Co-operative Societies 1913-19x7 
(in thousands of crowns). 


Kind of society 

1913 1 

1914 

1915 

1916 

W 

__ 

I 

- 

1 

— 


- 

Dairy and the.* scmrkiiu 

26,000 

25,038 

29.765 

45 s 3° i(i; 


Collective sale »t butte 1 1 

r » 144 

900 

Q02 | 

1 

I )2 

— 

Co-operative slanghteima . ] 

Federations tor pm chase in 

“ i 

1 

3,002 

4 b8b 1 

i 

5,077 

0 ^7 

common . 

11,1-19 

iS,8oo | 

19,501 

23,590 ^ 

-J >/ 05 

Exportation ot butlei 

— 

26 

27 1 

! *6 

— 

Sale of eggs . 

256 

<J2 

435 | 

466 1 

570 

Sale of timbci 

2,824 

3,142 

2,019 

5,521 1 

16,045 

General collective selling 

Union of Co-opeiative Societies 

T,210 

2,040 

| 2,012 1 

3,42t | 

1 

5,001 

of Norway 

2,437 1 

3,007 


0,021 ’ 

$ 0 . 2 

Total 

15 . 3 m 

| 50,437 

69,009 

84 , 1,7) 

I2~,"20 

Co-operative consumption 

— 

1 - 

1 

_ 

j (2) 72,003 (2/ 

105,^ 7 

General total 

— 


1 “ 

j 161.049 

2330 S 7 


(1) The data of 1917 not being known those of 1916 are repeated. — (2) Approximate estimate- 


the other hand, been a particular stimulus to the activity of other societies: 
the federations for purchase in common and the co-operative consumers' 
societies have in pat titular, had occasion to intensify their work. 

Having made these premisses, we will pass to the individual examina¬ 
tion of the various groups of societies, namely (i) the co-operative producing 
and selling societies; (2) the farmers' federations for purchase in common; 
(3) the farmers’ co-operative celling societies ; (4) the co-operative consumers' 
societies among which the Union of the Co-operative Societies of Norway 
is included. 

§ 2. Cooperative producing and seizing societies. 

This group of co-operative societies comprises associations of three dif¬ 
ferent kinds—daii}" and cheesemaking societies, co-operative butter-selling 
societies and co-operative slaughterhouses. 

(a) Dairy and Cheesemaking Societies. —These societies had, as is 
known, a considerable development in Norway in the last decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century and have since kept an important place among the country's 
co-operative organizations. Their number rose from 7 in 1865 to 39 in 
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1875 t86 in 1885,469 in 1895 and 734 ill iqy). In 19)1 theie were (>i 8 of them. 
The data for 1915 show a decline in numbers, the total then being 569 daily 
and cheeseniaking societies. But in that year the total piodtiction was of 
227,660,509 kilogrammes worth 29,299,560 crowns, a lesult very slightly 
below that to which the 618 co-operative dailies and 120 private dairies at¬ 
tained in 1910, this latter quantity being 2 58,680,000 kilogrammes. In 1916 
the number of dairy and clieesemaking societies was 616, of which 425 sold 
whole milk and 191 made butter. It should howevei be lemembered that 
thi<* figures includes to an extent that cannot be precisely stated, private 
dairies. The total production of the year was of 238,189,400 kilogrammes 
of butter worth 43 829,600 crowns. As can easily be seen when this last 
figure is compared with the corresponding figure for 1915, the price of milk 
per unit of measure had considerably increased The data for 1917 are still 
lacking. 

( 1 b ) Co-operatioe Butter-Selling Societies. — These organizations are much 
akin to the preceding, and have developed in those parts of Norway in 
which, especially on account of distances and difficulties of transport, it 
would be difficult regularly to get together the quantity of milk necessary 
to the normal working of a cheese-factory. The task of these societies is 
simply to collect in a special place the butter produced by the single mem¬ 
bers, and to subject it to a process by which a homogeneous mass of butter 
of one quality is obtained, in which condition it is marketed nioreeasrly and 
on better terms. The particular character of these societies explains the 
fact that most of them are found in the province of Tromso. There are 
also some in the province of Nordland, and others elsewhere in the north¬ 
ern part of the country. In 1916 data were furnished by 21 of these socie¬ 
ties which had 986 members and produced 65,020 kilogrammes of butter 
worth 191,538 crowns. 

(c) C 0-0 per alive Slaughterhouses. — The organization of co-operative 
slaughterhouses, which was attempted in Norway, on the model of what had 
been done in ‘Denmark, from 1880 onwards, finally, in recent years and after 
a senes of failures, attained to strength and development. There were 
four of these slaughterhouses in 1917, the Hamar Slagtcri, the Faelleslag- 
ienety the Andchslagierict and the Samslagieriet. 

The Hamar Slagteri , constituted in 1904, is the oldest of the group. 
Its membership was 401 on 31 August 1916. The following figures show 
its activity and the financial results to which it attained in the two last years 


as to which we have data : 


19^-15 

1915-16 

Animals slaughtered. 

No. 

4.346 

2,944 

namely: pigs. 


2,040 

1,041 

cattle. 

)) 

1.139 

910 

sheep. 


374 

284 

calves. 

)) 

732 

612 

horses. 

* 

Ci 

97 

Total weight of slaughtered animals * . 

kilog. 

335.096 

236,891 

Total value of slaughtered animals. * . 

crowns 

351.897 

348,924 

Net profit .. 


10,162 

14,769 
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The Faellesslagtenet, constituted in 1911, of which the activity has con¬ 
tinually been on the increase, is more important. Its initial membership 
of 5,041 with about 30,000 heads of cattle, had passedto5,815 with53,593 
heads of cattle in March 1913, and the coriesponding figures were 7,500 and 
<> 9 , 65*1 on J 1 December 1915, and 8,307 and 78,501 on 51 December 1917. 
The figures referring to the animals slaughtered in the last three years are 
the following: 




1915 

19X6 

19:7 

Animals slaughtered. 

No. 

28,696 

19,948 

26,81/7 

namely: cattle. 

>■ 

12,529 

7.-29I 

9,59-2 

calves 

> 

6,473 

6,007 

7.331 

. horses. 

)» 

556 

459 

45o 

pig*. 

» 

7.340 

4,600 

6,954 

sheep. 


1,796 

i,59i 

2,4So 


The increase in the society’s total business is particularly great, 
having risen from 1,814,881 crowns in the first year of business to 6,960,699 
crowns in 1917. The rise in price has however certainly contributed to 
this increase. From 1915 to 1917 the development was as follow's : 

1915 1016 1917 

Total business.crowns 4,530,341 4,958,554 6,968,695 

namely: sucking calves. . . . » 8,035 10,876 33,793 

live animals .... » 81,311 136,381 146,910 

products. » 4,446,995 4,811,297 6,787,096 

The year 1917 showed a gross profit of 624,954 crowns and an expen¬ 
diture of 469,550 crowns; 100,000 crowns were paid into the reserve. 

On 31 December 1917 the capital amounted to 557,651 crowns. 

The Andelsslagterict i Skien arose in 191b. In 1914 the Landbruks - 
lug of the province of Bratsberg had appointed a commission to investigate 
the advisablity of instituting a co-operative slaughterhouse in Skien. The 
outbreak of war caused a certain nervousness in the country, and the 
work of the commission was for the time suspended. No sooner had the 
situation become clear than the enquiries were resumed with renewed 
energy, and the result was that on all sides complaints arose as to the sit¬ 
uation with regard to slaughtering. As things were, it would have been 
impossible to go forward; had the producers not been successful in taking 
into their own hands the handling and sale of meat, production would 
have been .compromised. All factors were favourable to the constitu¬ 
tion of co-operative societies. When some difficulties as to the tech¬ 
nical preparation of the organization had been overcome all was arranged, 
and the Landbrnkslag could summon a meeting of the fanners of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the province on 10 November 1915 : no of the farmers who 
were present at the meeting engaged themselves forthwith. On 21 Dec¬ 
ember 1915 the constituent meeting was held, and at this meeting 719 
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persons, having 6,163 head of cattle and guaranteeing a guarantee-capital 
of 123,280 crowns (20 crowns a head), were enrolled as members. 

On 1 June 191O, when the Andelsslagteriet first became active, the 
members numbered 1,044 a ud had 5,693 head of cattle, and the corres¬ 
ponding figures were 1,095 and (>,010 on 31 December 1916, and 1,330 
and 8,012 on 31 December 1917. During 1917 there were slaughtered 1,927 
head of cattle, 2,362 calves, 1,093 pigs, 690 sheep and 141 horses, or 6,213 
animals altogether. Business amounted to i, 573 >47 8 crowns, as against 
529,459 crowns in the seven preceding months ; gross profits were 155,468 
crowns ; the total expenditure was 136,195 crowns ; and net profits were 
19,275 crowns. 

The Samslagtenct ? Kristianssancfis of very recent foundation, having 
first become active only on 15 June 1917. It was formed on the initiative 
of the Norsk LandnumdsforbwicL On 31 December 1917 it had 2,845 
members with 12,877 head of cattle, which represented an increase of 600 
members and 1,877 head of cattle since it first became active. The fol¬ 
lowing are the data for the period from 15 June to 31 December. Animals 
slaughtered : 826 head of cattle, 38 horses, 227 pigs, 1,199 sheep and 132 
calves, of the total valne of 380,446 crowns. Business — 504,710 crowns; 
gross profits — 90,384 crowns ; expenditure — 49,816 crowns. 

§ 3. Agricultural federations for purchase in common. 

There are six large federations in which all the smaller local associa¬ 
tions scattered about the country are grouped. 

The following figures give a general idea of the importance and devel¬ 
opment to which the federations have attained even in the years of war, 
in which the situation of the world's markets has caused them not a few 


difficulties. 31 December 1915 31 December 1917 

Federated associations.No. 1,494 1,889 

Members.»> 52,200 60,000 

Business.crowns 19,503,254 43,995,013 

Gross profits.» — 3,204,484 

Expenditure.» - 1,748,948 

Net profits.» 306,722 795*321 

Reserve.» 1 , 495,922 2,737,840 

Stocks of goods.* — 6,216,245 


If it be remembered that the business of these organizations amount¬ 
ed in 1896-17 to only 243,609 crowns and was still only 9,771,143 crowns 
in 1912-13, a dear idea is obtained of the great and continuous growth of 
the agricultural federations for purchase in common, and of the ceaselessly 
extending part they take in supplying Norwegian farmers with requi¬ 
sites. The usefulness of their function, in that they can provide articles 
of good quality at reasonable prices to the whole country, even to districts 
which private trade had not means to penetrate, and their excellent tech¬ 
nical organization, explain their constant success. 

The fact is noteworthy that, on the invitation of the Society for the 
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Welfare of Norway, a meeting was held of the directors of the various 
tederations, in order to study the advisability of increasing the extent 
to which these organizations work together, especially as regards the ac¬ 
quisition of goods in common. The advantages which would thus be ob¬ 
tained were unanimously recognized, and a committee was formed to deal 
with the details of an agreement. But in view of the present situation 
and the uncertainty of the future the committee decided to postpone any 
definite decision to a more propitious moment. 

In the meanwhile an agreement was made among the various fed¬ 
erations that they would take a certain number of the shares of the Bjoel- 
vefossen Society, on the understanding that this society's production of 
nitrogenous manures, constituted according to the fixed rules, would 
meet the need for this requisite. 

Having premissed so much, we will pass to an examination of the 
work of each individual federation, mentioning them in their order of im¬ 
portance 

(x) The Landhnsholdningsselskapernes Faelleskjop (Co-operative 
Purchasing Agency of the Society of Rural Economy) has its headquarters 
in Cristiania ; 

(2) The Faellesjorretningen (Society for Purchases in Common) 
has its headquarters in Trondhjem ; 

(3) The Agder Faelleskjopsforemng (Agder Co-operative Purchasing 
Society) has its headquarters in Kristiansand ; 

(4) The Stavanger amts landhusholdingsselskaps Faellesindkjdpsfo - 
rening (Co-operative Purchasing Society of the Rural Economy Society 
of the District of Stavanger) has its headquarters in Stavanger ; 

(5) The Vestlandsche kjopclag (The Vestland Co-operative Pur¬ 
chasing Society) has its headquarters in Bergen ; 

((>) The Romsdals amts Faelleskjop (The Romsdal District Society 
for Purchases in Common) has its headquarters in Holde. 

(a) The Landhusholdningsselskapernes ■ Faelleskjop. — This is by 
far the most important organization of its kind. It had 753 sections on 
31 December 1915, 798 on 31 December 191(1, 859 on 31 December 1917; 
and its membership was 24,950, 2(>,(>40 and 28,854 on these respective 
dates. Its business rose from 13,133,8(15 crowns in 1915 to 10,818,275 crowns 
in 191O and 22,377,998 crowns in 1917. The goods in which it chiefly 
dealt were fodder and chemical manures, of which it handled the following 


quantities : 


1915 

1926 

19*7 



tons 

tons 

tons 

Fodder. 

« , 

39.059 

5i,b88 

34.924 

Chemical manures . 


21,093 

19.398 

34.243 


Besides these articles the society provides seeds and all the requisites 
of agriculture, as well as flour and meal, petrol, benzine and cement. 

The society has a special machinery section which has had to strug¬ 
gle against many difficulties, especially those due to the strenuous oppo- 
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sition of the trusts, but nevertheless its sales increased by 50 per cent, 
iu 1917. It is true that the rise in the prices of the goods sold contributed 
to this inciease, but the section succeeded in supplying agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and implements at prices much lowei than the maxima fixed 
by the government. It now intends to develop this blanch of its work 
further, and, beyond ensuring a good type of article at a reasonable price, 
to contribute to the manufacture of machinery and implements adapted 
to the soil of the country. It has therefore acquired the Globus factory, 
of which it took possession on 1 January 1918, and the Gjikestoreperi 
og mckawskc verksted of which it took possession 011 1 June 1919. It also 
supplies special aitides produced by eight or ten other Norwegian fac¬ 
tories. 

The mill vriiich the society works near Kambo yielded sufficiently 
satisfactory results in 1917 in spite of adverse climatic conditions, and 
hopes are entertained of its wotk in normal conditions. It serves especi¬ 
ally to mill the grain supplied by the State. t 

The society's warehousing section deserves, finally, a special mention. 
Its business icached 9,200,000 crowns in 1916 and 17,770,945 crowns 
in 1917. 

The society’s reser\e fund, which was 683,608 crowns in 1913-14, 
rose to 1,166,916 crowns in 1915, 1,496,619 crowns in 1916 and 1,834,789 
crowns in 1917. 

(b) The Faellesfoyretmngm had, on 30 June 1916, 299 sections and 
about 30,000 members. Its business reached 2,939,975 crowns in the year 
from 30 June 1915 to 1 July 1916, 10,633,606 crowns in the eighteen 
months from 1 July 1916 to 31 December 1917 ; the net profits in these 
periods were 30,000 crowns and 301,144 crowns, respectively ; the reserve 
fund which was 111,758 crowns on 1 July 1916 was 227,243 crowns on 
31 December 1917, The society’s work consisted largely iu supphing 
artificial manures and fodder; in 1915-16, the last year for which we have 
data, it sold 5,157 tons of artificial manure and 4,862 tons of fodder. 

(0) The Agcier Fa ell es kjopsforening has had a veiy marked devel¬ 
opment in recent years. The number of its sections increased from 57 
on 31 December 19x5 to 71 on 31 December 191O, but liad fallen to 44 on 
31 December 1917. The membership however increased from 2,000 to 
4,461 ; and the amount of business increased from 384,466 crowns to 
857,562 crowns between 19x5 and 1916 and was 3,700,000 crowns in 1917. 
Net profits were 66,1^5 crowns in 19x7 as against 29,123 crowns in 1916. 
The reserve fund, which was 29,153 crowns on 31 December 1916, amount¬ 
ed on ji December 1917 to 95,289 crowns. In 1915 the amount of arti¬ 
ficial manures sold was 1,382 tons, that oi fodder 921 tons. 

(d) The Stavagey amts Lmvdhusholdingsselskaps Faelleindkjopsjcrening 
— This federation used to begin its business year on 1 July but followed 
the solar year in 1917. The number of its sections increased from 151 in 
1915 to 171 in 1917, its membership from 5,250 to 8,500. Business amounted 
to 1,741,525 crowns in 1915-16 and to 3,707,389 crown9 in 1917. Net 
profits were 25,576 crowns and 198,003 crowns in these respective years 
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and the reserve fund was 103,297 ciowns and 216,877 crowns. The sale 
of artificial manuies incieased fiom 2,876 tons in 1915-16 to 3,641 crowns 
in 1917 ; the sale of fodder fiom 5,358 tons to 6,513 tons. 

(e) '1 he Vcstlamhke Kjopclag had 235 sections and about 7,000 
membeis on 30 June iqif>. Although 151 sections of the piovince of 
Riiusdal seceded in December 1915, the business rose from 1,303,445 
ciowns in 1915-10 to 2,182,480 crowns in 1916-17 ; net profits fiom 28,979 
to 59,243 crowns ; and the reserve fund (on 30 June^ from 111,952 to 171,195 
crowns The quantity of chemical manures sold in 1915-16 was 2,788 
ton**, tlv't of fodder 3,567 tons. 

(/) The Romsdal s amts Faelleskjop is a recently formed federation 
which arose in consequence of the secession of the Romsdal province sec¬ 
tions from the Vcsilandske hjopclag . As early as the autumn of 1915 the 
new association was registered, in accordance with a resolution of the gen¬ 
eral meeting of 19 October 1914 of the Landhnsholdingssrlskap of Romsdal 
province, as an aulonomus bod3 T having its headquarters in Molde and being 
subject to the direction of the Landhitsholdmgssefckap. 

This federal ion is organized rather differently from the others in 
that it is directly connected whitli the Landbrucksla^cne. The distribution 
of goods to the district subsections, in accordance with the rules and 
prices fixed by the association's presidency, is provided for by the agen¬ 
cies known as the Salsleg for Sondmoere and the Nordmoere Landbritks- 
forrening in Sondmoere and Nordmoere, respectively, and within the 
jurisdiction of Romsdal by the head-office in Molde directly. 

Besides the goods which usually form the object of tbe trading acti¬ 
vity of co-operative purchasing societies, this association supplies agri¬ 
cultural machinery and implements. Together with the Landhushold- 
ninqsselshap it publishes anionthfy periodical for these associations of which 
4500 collies are printed. In 1916, its first year, its business amounted 
to 8*15,676 crowns, gross profits to 63,827 crowns, expenditure to 37,473 
crowns and net profits to 26,359 crowns; the reserve fund was 54,440 
crowns on 33 December 1916. The results obtained in 1917 were as fol¬ 
lows : business 1,901,156 crowns; gross profits -- 169,198 crowns; ex¬ 
penditure — 71,033 crowns ; net profits — 37,007 crowns; reserve fund 
(on 31 December) — 91,947 crowns. 

§ 4. AORICITETURAE SEXXING- SOCIETIES. 

These societies, whose beginnings go back to the last decades of last 
century, 'were largely developed in the first years of tins century and 
subsequently until recent times. Their work has naturally been com¬ 
plicated by the war, especially the work of such of them as are exporting 
societies. There are four kinds of co-operative selling societies in Nor¬ 
way, namely: 

(1) Co-operative societies exporting butter ; 

(3) » » selling eggs ; 

(3) » » » timber; 

(4) » » » various agricultural produce col¬ 

lectively. 


% 
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(a) Co-operative Societies Exporting Butter . — These societies succeeded 
in largely developing the export trade, especially on British markets 
wheie, thanks to the careful handling of the produce, the caic given to 
packing and despatch and the right kind of collective contracts, the pri¬ 
ces obtained approximated to and sometimes even surpassed those of 
Danish butter. Before the war one of these societies accomplished 
the annual sale of about 700,000 kilogrammes of butter worth about one 
and a half million crowns. The war seriously affected the activity of 
these societies. In 1915 there were 12 of them — one in the provinces 
of bister and Mandals and 11 in Stavanger province; the membership of 
8 of them is known and aggregated 260 ; and 7 of them exported alto¬ 
gether 63,07b kilogrammes of butter worth about 21,000 crowns. In 
191b only 5 of them were active, in so far as is known. They sold -(0,539 
kilogrammes worth 16,795 crowns. In 1917 also most of these societies 
were inactive. 

(b) Co-operative Egg-Selling Societies . — These societies numbered 
40 at the end of 191O as against 31 in 1912, but the activity of several 
of them had notably diminished or had been suspended outright in con¬ 
sequence of the war. For 1917 we have data referring to only 18 societies : 
their combined membership rose from 1630 in 1912 to 1773 in 1914 and 
1784 in 1915, and then fell to 1355 in 1916 and 1493 in 1917 ; the quantity 
of eggs sold, which was 252,824 kilogrammes in 1912 and 332,009 kilo¬ 
grammes in 1914 also fell, successively, to 296,487 kilogrammes in 1915, 
217,864 kilogrammes in 191b and 207,201 kilogrammes in 1917. In com¬ 
pensation, the increase in price was such that while the quantity sold de¬ 
creased, the sums obtained by sales increased successively from 298,017 
crowns in 1912 to 391,801 crowns in 1914, 434,696 crowns in 1915, 466,667 
crowns in 1916 and 570,345 crowns in 1917.The average ptice obtained fora 
kilogramme of eggs• had increased by 1.18 crowns in 1914, 1.45 crowns 
in 1915, 2.14 crowns in 1916 and 2 75 crowns in 1917. 

(e) Co-operative Timber Selling Societies. — The war at first some¬ 
what disturbed the working of these associations, many of which still 
suffer from a regrettable weakness of organization. But it was afterwards 
favourable to their activity, as can be seen from the figures showing the 
quantity and value of the timber sold, figures which do not however al¬ 
low of a complete comparison since there is not for every year an equal 
number of societies (of which there w r ere altogether about 80 at the end of 
1916) as to which data are known ; there are 29 suckforif)i5, 33for 1916 
and 46 for 1914. The quantity of timber sold was 87,979 dozen in 1915, 
221,<145 dozen in 1916 and 376,922 dozen in 1917; aud the sums obtained 
for those respective sales v/ere 2,019,072 crowns, 5,520,979 crowns and 
16,945,432 crowns. It should be noted that the very great rise in prices 
largely contributed to the alteration in the total sum obtained by sales: 
the price per dozen rose from 22.90 crowns in 1915 to 25 crowns in 191b 
and 45 crowns in 1917, thus doubling in two years. 

(rf) Co-operative Societies Selling Various Agricultural Products . 
— There are four societies in this group, namely: 
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(1) The Boendernes Faelleslag (Peasants' Society for Sales in Com¬ 
mon). 

(2) The Simmoere Salsslag (Snmmoere Selling Society). 

(3) The Nordmoere Landbrnksforrctning (Nordmoere Agricultural 
Society). 

(4) The Staoangcy amts Faelleslag (Selling Society of Stavanger 
Province). 

On 31 December 1917 the total number of their members was about 
10,400. Their business in 1917 amounted to a total of 5,000,865 crowns, 
having considerably increased since previous years. It was 1,112,000 
crowns in 1913, 2,040,017 crowns in 1914, 2,001,613 crowns in 1915, 
3,420,538 crowns in 1916. 

The Boendemes Faelleslag is the most important society of this kind. 
Its sales from 1915 to 1917 were as follows : 



19*7 

1916 

* 9*5 


crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

Meat. 

1,400,000 

1,000,000 

765,000 

Dairy produce. 

500,000 

440,000 

478,000 

Grain, straw, potatoes . . . 

750,000 

550,000 

250,000 

Game. 

— 

29,000 

26,000 

Total . . . 

2,650,000 

2,019,000 

1,519,000 


Net profits in 1917 amounted to 28,484 crowns as against 19,305 
crowns in 1915. 

The Simmoere Scnnslag brought its business from 269,650 crowns, 
its amount in 1915, to 623,473 crowns in 1916 and 1,534,514 crowns in 
1917. The principal kinds of goods sold in 1917 were grain, flour and 
fodder for 833,233 crowns, manures and seeds for 185,282 crowns, bacon 
for 175,805 crowns, butter for 91,879 crowns, meat for 67,941 crowns, 
skins for 41,712 crowns and eggs for 34,313 crowns. Net profits were 
122,568 crowns as against 6,931 crowns in 1915. The reserve fund rose 
from 9,893 crowns in 1915 to 148,744 crowns in 1907. 

The Nordmoere Landbrukforretninger had business amounting to 
320,000 crowns in 1915, 493,590 crowns in 1916 and 816,351 crowns in 
1917. The principal articles sold in 1917 were manures, fodder and seed 
for 405,745 crowns ; meat and bacon for 126,760 crowns ; butter for 121,490 
crowns; machines, implements, etc. for 48,648 crowns; flour for 47,293 
ciowns. The net profit in 1917 was 20,928 crowns ; the reserve fund was 
45 i 825 crowns on 31 December 1917, 

Data as to the Stavanger amts Faelleslag are lacking for 1917. In 
19x6 it sold only meat and game worth 300,475 crowns, as against 99,645 
crowns in the previous year. 
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§ 5. Co-operative const mers* societies. 

Co-operative societies of this kind, which originated as early as 1866, 
began to become established in Norway, after initial failures due to their 
founders* lack of skill which at one time seemed likely to compromise 
their future, towards the beginning of this century, and of late years they 
have developed very rapidly. It is enough to say that they numbeied 
370 in 1910, 601 in 1916 and 639 in 1917 ; the 252 co-operative societies 
which supplied information in 1910 had 40,376 membeis and business 
amounting to 18,544,565 crowns ; the 281 who did so in 1916 had 54,466 
members and business amounting to 36,479,669 crowns; the 293 doing 
so in 1917 had 71,692 members and business amounting to 58,665,850 
crowns. It is calculated that in this last year 574 co-operative societies 
had altogether 122,007 members and business amounting to 105,637,150 
crowns, gross profits of 12,410,930 crowns and net profits of 6,655,050 
crouns. 

We reproduce the most important data referring to the co-operative 
societies oi rural communes in 1916 and 1917. 



1916 

19x7 

Total number of co-operative societies in 



rural communes. 

557 

586 

Number supplying information . . • . 

25 i 

256 

Of those supplying information: 



Membership. 

33 > 112 

31,997 

Business (in crowns). 

26,852,269 

42,212,030 

Gross profits » . 

2,681,618 

4,646,290 

Net profits ». 

1,256,265 

2,406,510 


19x6 

* 9*7 


crew ns 

crowns 

Assets: 



In hand and in bank. 

542.980 

839.450 

Buildings, fixtures ai d land. 

1,553.224 

2,221,320 

Furniture. 

250,037 

297,140 

Stock in trade. 

5.169.133 

7,581,240 

Credit for goods. 

3.585,039 

3,051,350 

Depreciation fund and other assets. . . . 

8,620 

131,500 

Total . . . 

10 , 119,033 

19,122,000 

Liabilities: 



Shares... 

1457 , 32 * 

2,129,430 

Reserve fund . . . . .. 

1,903,825 

2,591,780 

Mortgage debts... 

936,202 

1,207,680 

On pledged goods and other debts . . . 

4,230,961 

6,207,180 

Carried over to next vear. 

408,243 

512,370 

Total . . . 

8,936.552 

12,643,490 
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The co-operati\e consumers * unions have in their Union of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies of Noiway (.Norges Kooperatwe Umdsforemn g) 
a central organization which includes an ever-increasing number of them. 
It arose in 1906 with the aim of promoting the economic development 
of the federated societies by collective purchasing and production in com¬ 
mon, and in ten years it saw the number of its adherent co-operative so¬ 
cieties increase in a regularly growing measure from 22 to 37, its total 
membeiship iioin 7,000 to 60,000 and the amount of its business from 
182,641 crowns to 8,332,311 crowns. 

Thus the societies federated in the Union constituted, 34.1 per cent, 
in 191O and 37.1 per cent, in 1917 of all the consumers* co-operative 
societies existing in Norway. 

Side by side with its trading activity the Union carries out a work 
of production in its margarine, tobacco and coffee-roasting factories, and 
it has a banking enterprise which includes a special savings section. 


This rapid examination of the development of the various branches 
of agricultural production in Norway in recent years is the best confirma¬ 
tion of the fact of the vitality of this movement, which arose at the 
end of last century and has succeeded in finding a way through initial 
uncertainties and mistakes, so that now it is steadily gaining strength. 
If the difficulties consequent on the war have, as was natural, made them¬ 
selves felt in societies of certain categories, and rendered the task of others 
more arduous (we are thinking especially of the supplying of artificial 
manures and fodder from abroad by the societies for purchasing in com¬ 
mon). these difficulties have not, taken all together, arrested the regular 
progressive movement which characterizes the most recent phase of Nor¬ 
wegian co-operative activity. Henceforward it can be certainly affirm¬ 
ed that the idea of co-operation has thoroughly penetrated the conscious¬ 
ness of the rural population, and that the advantages which farmers have 
obtained as this idea has gradually been realized constitute the best pro¬ 
paganda for its further development. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

CANADA. 

1. CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS IN MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN. — TH Gunn 
Gramm* Gaul , Winnipeg, 26 Maicli 1919, 

Short-term Credit in Manitoba . — In previous issues we have explained 
the organization of rural credit societies in Manitoba under the Short 
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Term Rural Credits Act of 1917, and have given details as to the working 
of these societies in 1917 (1). 

Figures regarding their business in 1918 have now appeared. Loans 
amounting to 8215,518 were granted iii that year, as follows: 


Purpose of loans Amount 

Putting in and taking off crop. $ 59,981 

Breaking up land. 53,465 

Purchase of live stock. 39,126 

Purchase of seed grain. 18,165 

Purchase of machinery. 17,840 

Liabilities and centralization of credit. 21,069 

Improvements. 5,935 


$ 215,581 


The loans were distributed as follows among the lending societies : 


Amount 

Society of loans 

Roblin. $ 47.5o6 

Minitonas.' . . 31,775 

Landsdowne (Oak Lake) .... -. 29,895 

Swan River. 25,235 

St. Andrews. 22,645 

Arden. 17,700 

Laurence. 12,570 

Westbonrne (Langrnth). 10,785 

GleneUa. 9,250 

Tenby. 8,220 


$ 215,581 


On 17 March 19x9 forty-four rural credit societies in Manitoba had 
received charters, and the organization of thirty-seven of them was com¬ 
pleted so that it was expected that that number would be doing business 
on 1 May. 

An amendment to the Act, passed at the last session of the legislature, 
allows the board of directors to take for loans security additional to that 
already taken, to include mortgages on real estate or personal property 
and assignments of agreements of sale. Another amendment gives a 
rural credit society power to act as agent for its members in placing life 
insurance and insurance against hail and fire. 

(1) See our issues for December 1917, pp. 44-46, September 1918, pp. 740-742, and 
Kovember-December 1918, pp. 908-909. 
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Long-term Credit in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. — In our issue for 
March 1917 we explained a scheme for establishing in Manitoba and in 
Saskatchewan a Rural Credits Association which would be managed 
by a Farm Loans Board and make loans, secured by mortgages, for terms 
of twenty, thirty and forty years (1). 

In Manitoba this scheme became law in the spring of 1917. In the 
21 months for which the association was active up to March 1919 it lent 
more than 82,000,000 to 760 farmers, who thus saved in one 3 T ear $40,000 
or more than $ 5 ° apiece in interest only. Practically every borrower 
has paid his due instalment. The association has sold bonds and has de¬ 
posits totalling $1,800,000, both bonds and deposits being free from 
provincial taxes. The government, who may subscribe for and pay not 
more than 50 per cent, of the capital stock up to $1,000,000, had sub¬ 
scribed only $100,000 up to last March, so that the association has from 
the beginning been almost self-supporting. It has invested $33,000 in 
Victory Bonds as a sinking-fund reserve. 

Some doubt was at first expressed as to whether a lending business 
could be carried on on a margin of 1 per cent., which is the difference 
between the 5 per cent, interest paid on bonds and the 6 per cent, interest 
received for the loans. But this margin has been sufficient from the be¬ 
ginning and there is now a prospect of paying dividend to shareholders. 

It is part of the method of the Farm Loans Board to superintend 
the use to which the money lent is put. Thus if $3,000 are lent on a 
good half-section (2) of land, $1,000 may be withheld until too additional 
acres are cultivated and a bam is built and insured. 

The Saskatchewan Rural Credits Association was established shortly 
after that of Manitoba. In the first year and a half of its existence the 
Saskatchewan Farm Loans Board lent $1,758,288.37 in 1,015 loans on 
1,438 quarter-sections. The total number of approved applications for 
loans were for about $3,000,000. The average loan is in Saskatchewan 
about $1,223 a quarter-section, which is reasonable as compared with 
the average of $1,300 a quarter-section in Manitoba where land is valued 
at $32 an acre instead of at $31 an acre as in Saskatchewan. On the amount 
of $3,000,000 the farmers saved in interest at least 1 per cent, and gener¬ 
ally 2 per cent. 

At the end of the first six months of the operation of the association 
in Saskatchewan payments were due by the borrowers on only a small 
number of loans. They were all fully made. On 31 December 19x8 
four fifths of the amount due on the previous 1 November had been paid, 
in spite of the very bad farming year in some parts of the province. The 
amount of the overdue principal was only $3,593. 

In th? future, funds will be obtained by the sale of 5 per cent, farm loan 
debentures, the interest charged to the borrowing farmers being 6 x /% P 6 * 
cent. On this margin of 1 % per cent, the provincial treasurer does not 
expect the Farm Loans Board to become self-supporting until at least 

(1) rages 63 67. — (j) 1 bceiiou contains 6jo acres. 
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$5,000,000 have been lent. The sale of the debentures was impeded by 
the campaign in 1917 for the Victory Loan, but the association never¬ 
theless had in March 1919 obtained b3' its issues 81,559,480, of which 
only about one fourth was subscribed by the government. It is expected 
that when normal conditions return the bonds will sell readily, so that 
the Saskatchewan Association will be supported by Saskatchewan, and 
that it will be possible to repay the loan of Si,000,000 obtained from the 
Dominion government. 

A clause in the Act governing the Saskatchewan association, which 
allows the holder of debentures to secure full repayment of his money 
by giving three months 1 notice, was much criticized but is stated to have 
stood the test of a difficult 3~car. Up to March 1919 the total amount 
thus redeemed was $160,000 out of the total issue of .81,559,480, or only 
about 10 per cent. 


j, DEMAND FOR A FEDERAL CO-OPERATIVE ACT. — Ike Cunudutn Co-ufriMoi, 
March hjiq. 

The Co-operative Union of Canada has forwarded to the Premier and 
the Ministers of Agriculture and Labour a resolution that a Co-operative 
Act for the Dominion of Canada is urgent^ needed for the purpose of 
affording simple, cheap and effective facilities for the legal incorporation, 
regulation and control of co-operative societies, strong^’ urging the 
Government to introduce legislation for these objects. 

The resolution points out, amongst other reasons for the proposed leg¬ 
islation, that societies are most successful where they act together and have 
co-operative opportunities as between the respective societies as well as 
between the members of each society, a result impossible of achievement 
if each society is dependent upon provincial statutes inconsistent with 
each other. 

In forivarding copies of the resolution to the Ministers, Ihe General 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union wrote: “ The development of the co¬ 
operative movement in Canada must depend, to a great extent, upon tiie 
enactment of suitable legislation to regulate it. The machinery for or¬ 
ganisation, incorporation and regulation should be national in scope. Our 
affiliated societies have, at present, to do the best they can under pro¬ 
vincial statutes. In some provinces special co-operative legislation, varying 
in nature and suitability, has been enacted. In others societies have to 
depend upon the ordinary joint-stock companies acts, wrhich are framed 
with the object of providing machinery for making profit on capital in¬ 
vestment out of the public, a principle alien to those of the co-operative 
movement, which is designed, in its economic features, to induce the peo¬ 
ple to associate together to provide a more economical service for their 
own advantage in industry, commerce and finance ", 
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3. CO-OPERATIVE HORSE vSAEES IN SASKATCHEWAN — Phc Public Savuc 
3In,t'hlv, Vol VII, No $ , Retina (Saskatchewan), Mai eh njr«> 

With a view to finding a profitable home maiket for the surplus of 
faini horses which existed in certain sections of the province, the Saskat¬ 
chewan Department of Agriculture arranged to hold in the latter part 
of March a series of co-operative horse sales under the auspices of the agri¬ 
cultural societies throughout the older settled parts of the province. These 
sales were arranged in circuits so that buyers might attend several sales in 
turn. Arrangements for each sale were in charge < 5 £ the local agricultural 
society at the point where it was held. Sales were of two kinds. There 
were sales by auction, all animals -for sale being listed with the secietary 
of the society and all settlements being made through him. * In other 
cases farmers brought their animals into town on the date selected and 
dealt privately with the buyers in attendance. 

4 : * 

\. CO-OPERATIVE POTATO GROWING. — TK Public Stiritt Monthly, Vol. VII, No. B, 
Retina (Saskatchewan), Mauh 1919. 

An interesting example of informal co-operation comes from Saskat¬ 
chewan. The Karl Giey district is, it appears, specially suited for potato 
grooving. The soil is a sandy loam which retains moisture well and thus 
insures a good crop of diy, mealy potatoes.. The district has direct and 
convenient railway connection with Regina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, 
which are the .principal potato markets of the province, and shipments can 
also be conveniently forwarded to Brandon and Winnipeg. Notwith¬ 
standing this favourable position, there was no market at Earl Grey for 
potatoes, owing to the fact that such a number of varieties was produced 
that it was impossible to secure a car-load of any one type and consequently 
dealers were not interested. 

At a meeting of the local grain growers’ association, it was agreed 
that the farmers of the district should grow, as far as possible, the same 
variety of potatoes. The “Irish Cobbler” variety was selected, and it 
was arranged to purchase a car-load of seed potatoes of this variety through 
the Co-operative Organisation Branch of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture. The Department has undertaken to inspect the crop, and the 
potatoes will be marketed by the Earl Grey Co-operative Association^ 

EGYPT. 

TEE WORKING OP THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES — Sadik 
Bey Herein : Quelqivs 1 antiques sur Ic fonctionnemait dcs sociites coofiratives agricoles cn 
&e,vptCi in IJitqvpte contanbovcnne, Cairo, tesue of April roio. 

In 1914 we noticed the beginnings of agricultural co-operation in 
Kgypt (x). Sadik Bey Hencin, director of the administrative and statistical 

(i) See our i.^sue {Monthly Bulletin 0/ Economic and Social Intel liftncc) for March 191^ 
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department of the Ministry of Agriculture, ha* locently examined on 
the spot the working of some of the principal co-operative societies. Out 
of 47 societies he has been unable to obtain infoimatiou as to thw; 14 have 
a purely nominal existence ; 15 have been dissolved or have practically 
ceased to exist after a more or less agitated period ot life ; 15 are at pre¬ 
sent working with a varying degree of success. The oldest, that of Chou- 
bra el-Isatnla in the province of Gharbieh, was formed on 25 Apiil 1919. 
We will describe it in some detail. 

Co-operative Society of Clionbra cl-Namlo. —- Choubra eKSTamla, a 
well cultivated village having a rich soil, is situated both on the 1 ailw ay 
and on the main load from Cairo to Alexandria. The population is vitli- 
in reach of all the facilities for doing business usually offered by large 
commercial centres, but the town usurci has also, unfoitunately, an easy 
access to his victims in the village. 

The society's work is not confined to this village. The inhabitants 
of six neighbouring villages, of which the most distant lies 5 kilometres 
away, enjoy the privilege of being admissible to it. The society's initial 
capital, which was subscribed by 67 members and entirely paid up, was 
309.60 Egyptian pounds, divided into 1548 shares. On 31 December 
1917 there were 26b members and a capital of 677 pounds represented 
by 3174 shares. 

Thirty per cent, of net profits having been assigned to the constitu¬ 
tion of a reserve fund, this latter reached the sum of 241 pounds ox about 
36 per cent, of the society’s capital. Ten per cent, is divided between tw r o 
funds, one for the assistance of needy members and one for the encourage¬ 
ment of works interesting to agriculture or co-opeiation. The remaining 
profits are distributed among the co-operators in the form of a dividend 
(about 30 per cent.) and bonuses on purchases (30 per cent.). 

Since its formation this society has alw T ays received all credit facili¬ 
ties from the National Bank. The last loan was contracted for in 1917, was 
of 800 pounds and bore interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. The 
president’s signature binds the society which is on an unlimited liability 
basis. The president submits to the bank, at one and the same time, the 
decision of the general meeting which authorizes Win to contract a loan 
and a legalization of signatures. AH the society’s available funds are kept 
on current account in this bank and bear inteiest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
per annum. 

From the beginning the society dealt chiefly in articles of consump¬ 
tion — supplying members with manures, cottonseed, broad beans, coal 
and oil for machinery. All sales are made on credit. Payment is generally 
fixed for November and December, but the debtor is entirely* free to wait 
until he has sold his cotton, which he sometimes does not do until January 
or February, before he pays. In 1917 the total amount of the society's 
purchases w ? as 1,616 pounds; cottonseed was sold to members at a profit 
of 6.7 per cent, and broad beans at a profit of 10.5 per cent.,both for a 
period of about eleven months. It is evident that in fixing the selling 
price the society has sought merely to obtain a reasonable margin to dis-* 
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tubule among the leseive fund, the bonuses and the dividends, after 
guieial costs have been covered and interest on bon owed capital has been 
paid. We should add that members have not always been very punctual 
in making tlieii payments, ano that in spite of the present agricultural 
pio&peiity about 70 pounds due fiom 1917 have still to be received. 

No transaction was undertaken in 1918. The piesident supplied on 
tlm- point the following explanation. In spite of its eight years of life 
and the practical pioofs of its usefulness which the society has given in 
this period, the villagers still think of it only as an easy resource when 
the3 T aic short of money and feel the need of buying on ciedit. When pur¬ 
chasing on ciedit they are entirely undiscerning as to the quality of the 
liieicliandise they buy, and practically accept all that is oflered them, 
so long as their payment of the price can be delayed. Not only is an incli¬ 
nation foi doing business on ciedit to be* noticed in them, but this method 
ol doing business seems to be that the} adopt as a geneial rule unless they 
find themselves, as at this moment they do, in a period of exceptional 
piospeiity. After eight yeais of pmchasing in common this disappointing 
state of affairs shows that the peasants have had no faith in the advantages 
of co-ope 1 ative purchasing, as regards either quality oi price; that they 
are impelled meicly by lack of means to satisfy their needs by making use 
of a co-operative instfturiou. Now that they are going through a period 
of opulence, they seem to look upon co-operative purchasing as placing 
them in a kind of tutelage fiom wliich they are only too happy to escape. 
There is no indication that the idea of co-opeiation has taken root among 
them or that they have understood the importance of action in common. 
So much is this tiue that the piesident of the society states that in a mo¬ 
ment of pessimism he entertained the idea that to keep the society going 
any longer was useless However he strongly resisted this idea, and re¬ 
solved to undcitake, with the help of one or two zealous workers of the 
village, the co-opet ative education of the villagers who are of a type 
slightly superioi to that of the average Egyptian fellah. 

Co-operative Society of Koiu el Naur (proviiue of Dakahlieh) — We 
will now turn our attention to the society which has at present the largest 
membership, that of Korn el-Nour. 

This society was formed on 12 February 1911. It had at first 32 5 
membeis and a capital of 1,090 pounds divided into shares of one pound 
each. 

O11 ji December 1918 it had 472 members, and its capital was 2,727 
pounds, and had therefore increased by 150 per cent. w r hile the members 
had increased by only no per cent. 

The society did not at first impose collective liability on its membeis, 
and its loans were there foie obtained by means of bills of some of the chief 
members, acting in their own name and quite independently of the society. 
After five years* experience of this method it was recognized to be incon¬ 
venient, and in 1915 the rules were amended to allow the introduction of 
the principle of collective unlimited liability. Since then the president, 
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on production of the authoritj r to contract a loan, signs ^ he society's hills 
in virtue of his office. 

Boirowed funds are, when needed, obtained fiom the National Bank 
of Egypt at 7 per cent. The last loan of 1,500 pounds was conti acted in 
July and repaid in December 1918. 

Until the beginning of this year available funds were not deposited 
in an}’ bank but w ere kept by the treasurer. But business reacht d the 
sum of several thousands of pounds ; and the society lost the iuteiest 011 
these funds which sometimes amounted to important sums. Thus the 
balance in hand which the treasurer held on 31 December 1918 w T as 148^ 
pounds. Since that date the society lu«s opened a current account at the 
bank. 

Before we examine the chief work of this society, it is interesting to 
notice its nunicipaland other kindred activities whence the village has 
deiived a large profit and the society a great reputation. These activities 
comprise the upkeep ot roads, lighting, the watering and sweeping of the 
village streets, the upkeep of a fire pump, the institution of small local 
agricultural competitions and the offering of piizes to exhibitors, the 
purchase of a bull for purposes of breeding, and the encouragement of 
elementary education by making grants to the two boys' and girls'schools 
of the village and awarding prizes to the pupils. During the last three 
years the efforts made in these directions have been less intensive than 
previously, but a \illage council is in course of establishment, in virtue 
of a decree of the Mnistiy of the Interior of 9 February 19:8, audit will 
relieve the society of this whole task. 

As regards the society's mean work, it is concerned with consumption 
and co-operative credit. Every year large quantities of cottonseed, chem¬ 
ical manures, beans for fodder, barley and maize seed, coal, lubricating 
oil, etc., are bought for distribution among members. In the annual re¬ 
ports there are repeated allusions to the ciicumstance that, thanks to the 
good offices of the society, members have *>een able to satisfy their needs 
for these products at reasonable prices and with every assurance as to 
excellence of quality. 

We now^come to a strikii-g feature of the society's work, namely 
the spirit of capitalism which characterizes its business. The following 
facts are cited by Sadik Bey Henein. While the society pays interest 
at the rate of 7 per cent, to the National Bank on the sums it borrows, 
loans to members bear interest at the rate of 9 per cent., plus 2 per cent, 
commission. Moreover the margin between the purchase and sale price 
of the various articles in which the society deals is often too wide to be in 
agreement with u true conception of co-operation. The following axe 
some examples: 

In 1914 on a sum of 2,337 pounds spent on the purchase of beans a 
profit of 304 pounds or 13 per cent, was realized; on coal purchased for 
200 pounds the profit was 23 pounds or 12 per cent.; a sum of 3,249 pounds 
devoted to the purchase of chemical manures brought in a profit of 481 
pounds or 15 per cent. In 1915, 823 pounds spent on the purchase of 
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beans brought in a profit of 90 pounds or 11 per cent.; chemical manures, 
worth 1,717 pounds, yielded a profit of 190 pounds or 12 per cent; 353 
pounds worth of cottonseed gave a profit of 67 pounds or 19 percent. 
In 1918 cottonseed was sold at a profit of 12 per cent. We should note 
that these percentages were sometimes icalized in periods far less than a 
year. 

This system of lending at high interest and selling at a large 
profit is easily understood if we glance at the dividends distributed 
by the society. In 191-I such dividend was 10 per cent.; in 1915 
it was 8.5 per cent.; in 1916 it wa^ 9.5 per cent.; and in 1917 and 
1918 it was 10 per cent. The society thus attracts capital by offering 
high d ; wdends, which it provides hy raising the price of the goods it sells 
and the rate of interest on its loans to members. The rules stipulate that 
50 per cent, of net profits be distributed. Of this 50 per cent., half should 
be paid in the form of a dividend and the other half in the form of bonuses 
on the transactions of members with the society. This rule has remained 
a dead ^tter, having apparently never been applied, and the whole 50 
per cent, has been distributed in the form of a dividend. This is the more 
regrettable because the profits are very largely the result of the sale at 
high prices of supplies and of the high rate of the interest received on 
loans. In other words, the society derives a profit from the members 
with whom it does business, in order to pay large dividends to members 
with whom it lias no business relations and who use it as a means of mak¬ 
ing a profitable investment. This system of high dividends is one which 
risks making the capitalistic spirit predominant in all the business of 
a co-operative society and provoking within the society a conflict between 
the interests of capital and those of borrowers and purchasers. It also 
encourages the tendency to usury, to eliminate which is one of the aims 
of co-operation. 

In 1918 the society made ten loans amounting altogether to 725 
pounds. The largest of them was of 200 pounds and was made to enable 
the expenses of a marriage to be met. 

The sums owed by the members of the society, in virtue of the loans 
they liad received and their purchases on credit, were as follows on the 
31st of December of each of the five following years: 


1914. 4,209 pounds 

* 9*5 . 4.073 » 

191O. 3,683 \ 

1917 . 4>3ob » 

1918 . 3.349 * 


Repayment is generally fixed for November or December, that is 
for the time of harvest. The fact that large debit balances are carried 
over from one year to another does not seem to show 7 that members settle 
for their debts with much punctuality. 

We should add that the society has attempted with some success to 
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sell its members’ cotton harvest, and, in ceitain cases, tlicir wheat, maize 
and barley harvests. It confines itself however to placing buyers m touch 
with conscientious sellers, to ensuring that the price offered is equitable, 
and, finally, to supervising the weighing and delivery oi tlie product. 
The buying dealer examines the harvests of members in their own gran¬ 
aries. The society’s attempts to arrange the co-operative sale of the 
aggregate harvests of its members have been without result. 

The other co-operative societies examined by Sadik Bey Ilenein 
give rise to analogous remarks. 


GREECE) 

THE) PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-i»P 1 «,RVLTON — .MiXvndrt: C. Myrons: 
Lj Hint ooh&'itij en rAAt, n 4*z« tUs iL Ui i f c it a 1 1 coofrfui’toii a^icol , 

Paris, Mirth-A* nl 191 y. 

The origins of the co-operative movement in Greece are very recent. 
From 1912 onwards the Ministry of National Economy undertook, by means 
of a specially formed department* methodical propaga nda work in favour 
of co-operation. In 1914 an organic law T was passed, and it has allowed the 
legal bases of the co-operative societies to be established, whether they are 
agricultural, urban or labour societies, credit, savings, purchase, sale, 
consumption, production, mutual insurance or othei societies. 

At the end of 1918,820 agricultural co-operative societies weie registered 
at the Ministry of Agriculture. They had 32,648 membeis and a share capital 
of 2,515,540 francs. Only some hundred of them have unlimited liability, 
and most of this number have been formed in one department, that of Mes- 
senia. The limited liability of other societies usually varies from twice to 
five times the amount of shares, but in some cases is as much as ten or fifty 
times this amount. The total sum represented by tlrs limited liability is 
15,972,845 francs. The sphere oi a society does not usually go beyond the 
territory of the commune in which it Ls situated. About three fourths of 
the agricultural co-operative societies are mixed credit, savings, purchase and 
sale societies. To some extent they even act as consumers’ co-operative 
societies, for they procure for farmers not only machi ues, implements, man¬ 
ures and other articles necessary to agricultmal work, but also articles ne¬ 
cessary to domestic labour and consumption. These mixed societies render 
great services to agriculturists in small places. The need of founding distinct 
societies is felt only in the largest villages, where business is more complicated 
and there is possibility of finding a larger number of competent administra¬ 
tors. In the case of these villages the rules pro\ide that the association 
in question shall contribute to the formation of specialized societies as 
circumstances permit. 

Among other co-operative societies we should notice the special socie¬ 
ties for purchase, sale and ptoduction (wine making, dairy and oil produc¬ 
ing socities). The societies for the sale of currants, which are tending to 
form a union, are worthy of note. 

A certain number of co-operative societies have grouped themselves and 
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formed four district unions. The formation of other unions and of a 
National Iteration, which will strengthen the general movement, is in 
comsj. A paper advocating co-opeiation is published in Athens. 

The National Bank now procures credit for co-operative societies. The 
loans it lias granted them are regularly repaid. They amounted to nearly 
two million francs in 1916 and 1917, were made to 135 societies, and bore 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. In Macedonia, Epirus, < rete and the 
islands of the Arcliipelago there are three State agricultural hanks which 
also contribute to co-operative credit. 

The measure of providing on credit, for co-operative viticulturists 1 so¬ 
cieties, sulphate of copper and of sulphur, imported wholesale at reduced 
prices and under a State guarantee, has also been veiy successful. F011917 
the Ministry of Agriculture guaranteed credits amounting to 600,600 francs 
of a hick 203,268 francs were foi co-operative societies. The special founda¬ 
tion of a central institution of credit is also contemplated. 

JAPAN. 

STATU TENANTS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN KOREA — Annual on Reform* and P>o- 

quss m Chnbtn [Kuna) (i9i(v-iiji7) KeUG (Seoul), July, iqiS 

There are about 260,000 tenants holding leases of State lands in Ko¬ 
rea. For the protection and betterment of these tenants, the Govern¬ 
ment advised them in 1911 to organize State Tenants' Associations at 
Reigan and seven other places, giving a subsidy of 500 yen to each. The 
work of the associations having proved of value, the organization of more 
associations was encouraged, the same subsidy as before being given to each, 
and by the end of the fiscal year 1916 the total number of associations 
reached 174. They are scattered over all the provinces and have from 100 
to 500 members each. Since 1913, an additional subsidy of 500 yen has 
been granted to 89 of them because of their large membership and for hav¬ 
ing proved themselves especially efficient. 

A State tenants’ association has a president and seven councillors 
elected by vote from among the members and a director and supervisor ap¬ 
pointed by tlie Government. The work of the association consists in 
improving agriculture, in furnishing working funds, in the consignment 
sale of the produce of members, in the joint purchase of tools, seeds and 
manures, in the promotion of industries auxilary to agriculture, and in the 
encouragement of thrift and saving. The associations not only directly 
induce the betterment of the State tenants, but indirectly exert a good 
influence towards the improvement of the local people at large. 

RUSSIA. 

Tim WORK OF Tim CENTRAI, ASSOCIATION OF FI,AX-GROWERS IN iqir-xS. — 

TJu Russian Co oturitor, Vo! 3. No 3, London, March, 1910. 

The third year of the existence of the Central Association of Flax- 
Growers (1) has been marked by a broad development of its operations in 

(1) With reference to the formation ami objects of this association see is*ue of July 10 * 7 - 
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the co-operative marketing of flax by the producers. The idea of the sale of 
flax through co-operative channels has gained considerable ground amongst 
the small flax-growers, not only in those localities where such a sale was the 
usual practice before, but also in new localities and districts, where the 
existing co-operative societies did not engage in such operations, such as 
the Viatka district, or the Pskov district in so far as the latter was not 
occupied by the Germans. 

The Association was frequently approached by peasant flax-growers 
with requests to establish in their localities co-operative societies, and to 
start the co-operative gathering and marketing of flax. Responding to 
the demands of the local population, the work of the association in the di¬ 
strict of its former activities was extended so as to include a possibly larger 
number of growers and enable them to deliver their flax to the Association. 

At the beginning of the flax season of 1917 the Association made ar¬ 
rangements for the collection of two million poods (about 33,000 tons) of 
flax. The scheme was worked out in August 1917, and went on notwith¬ 
standing the Bolshevik Revolution in November of that year. The col¬ 
lection of the flax was carried out in the single localities by the co-opera¬ 
tive societies and their unions, their work having started in November 1917. 

The financial difficulties resulting from the political situation delayed 
the progress of the work, but at the same time the small flax-grower had 
so much confidence in his co-operative society that very frequently he 
delivered to it his flax without receiving or asking for any payment what¬ 
soever ; in the majority of cases such payments when made did not exceed 
from 25 to 50 per cent, of the value of the product at the local market prices. 

The success of the operations of the year 1917-18 surpassed all expec¬ 
tations, and the total of the flax collected by the Association exceeded the 
two million poods previously estimated. 

The British market having always been the chief consumer of Russian 
flax, the Association entered into negotiations with the official of the Brit¬ 
ish Government in Moscow entrusted with the purchase of flax. Already 
in November, 1917, this official offered to the Association to undertake the 
delivery of their flax to the British Government up to 25,000 tons. The 
basis of the agreement which the Association suggested to the British Gov¬ 
ernment consisted in thsrt the flax was to be delivered at some Russian 
port, but on the condition that (1) the flax so delivered must in no case and 
under no circumstances be requisitioned ; and (2) the British Government 
undertook full responsibility for any injury or accident to the consignments 
of flax lying in the ports. 

Although no objection was raised at that time to the above stipula¬ 
tion no agreement was actually concluded. Notwithstanding this the 
Association began already in April 1918 to forward consignments of flax 
to Archangel, as far as the political conditions permitted of this being done. 
At last in July last a written communication was received from the official 
of the British Government fully accepting the above two stipulations. By 
that time over one million poods of flax had already been brought to 
Archangel. 
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In August, \v lien Archangel was occupied by the Allied armies the 
town was cut oil from Central Russia, and n<» further deliveries of flax 
became practicable, although the British Go\ci uncut was willing to pur¬ 
chase another million poods. The flax aheady e dketed al Archangel was, 
however, successfully shipped to England. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

PROPOSED CUNIRVT, JRI-.JZUIMn -- 7/;* So:///; 

lfii 1 1 J i t>ti *1 of 1 1 u 1 Vol I, X i u, . iCui iti, To i i\ A ( i 

At a conference oi tobacco-growers held ai Capetown, it was reconi- 
meuded that eveiy tobacco g:owing di< tiiu oi the Uniun oi South Africa 
and of Rhodesia should form a society, that manufacturers and buyers 
be asked to purchase leaf only through the nudii.ii* or societies ; that an 
inlerchauge oi statistics belweui societies a«.r<gau!> crops, prices, etc. 
should be arranged cmd that a ceutiul oiguuizi lio; should be formed, con¬ 
sisting of two members from each society, am one at whom an executive 
committee ,-houlel be elected. While the obket ol the central organization 
would be, in general, to consolidate the hitnests oi the tobacco industry’ in 
South Africa, it was specially recommended that toe tM*eutive committee 
should make such arrangements as would tushie the various affiliated 
societies to purchase collectively their stocks oi ll*e necessary requirements 
for the tobacco industry. 

The tobacco-growers are already strongly organized in Sonili Africa. 
The Rustenburg Tobacco Co-operative Society’ has o\ei 2,500 members 
and owns property 7, valued at over £10,000. The Western Province To¬ 
bacco Society comprises practically nil the growers oi Turkish tobacco in 
the district and controls over 90 per cent. of 1 he local production. The 
Potchefstrom, and VredefoU Association consi&ls of 150 members, re- 
pieseuting 70 per cent, ul the local piodtu lio^ In Rhodesia, the tobacco- 
growers' societit« control f >5 to fc n pet cent, of the tobacco produced in 
the colony. 


SWITZlvRUAKD. 

1, canton at, co-oim.rativiv sociiriiivt* roR Tin* imopreTiox of skud. — 
BanttHr Ban*',nbUtt , »sth year, No. 1, Oona, mrr 

The Swiss department of Public Economy has lately addressed itself 
to the cantonal governments, urging them to prnnote the formation in the 
various cantons of co-operative societies for the culih alien of said-plants 
and the production of seed These sock lies should unde: take the planting and 
distribution of those kinds of grain, and of the vegetable species in general, 
which lend themslves to being cultivated in Switzerland and are recognized 
as so doing by the Swiss Experimental Institute for the Examination of 
Seeds. The fundamental object of the societies is to place the seed thus 
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obtained on the market. They work under the supervision of the Experi¬ 
mental Institutes. Their members are also obliged to facilitate the work 
of the Experimental Institutes, and, in general, to promote agriculture by 
making trial of new forms and methods of cultivation. 

The formation of co-operative societies of this kind is supported ,uid * 
encouraged by the Confederation and the cantons. They can dispose of 
money for the acquisition of the machinery necessary to carrying out their 
programme. The co-operative societies for the production of seed hitherto 
founded take in, for the most part, vast territories. For example, there 
is one co-operative society for the territory of Soletta, another for that of 
St. Gall, etc. Only farmers who regularly produce a quantity of seed in 
excess of their needs are accepted as members. 

At present other co-operative societies of this kind are in course of 
formation in the cantons in which they have hitherto been lacking, as in 
the Grisons, and it may therefore be anticipated that within a short time 
every Swiss canton will have a co-operative society for the production of 
seed. 


THE CENTRAL FEDERATION OF SWISS AGRICULTURAL CO-OPURAliVE 
SOCIETIES. — Dcr SclbJcizei Bauer Berne, 12 March 1919, No 30; Die Faviihe, 
Zurich, 11 March 1919, No. xi. 

Agricultural co-operation in Switzerland has hitherto been without a 
central organ maintaining unity among its several parts. It may be said 
that each canton had its own independent rural co-operative society. As 
early as 189b some federations of German Switzerland had united in a weak 
association, which lasted several years without attaining to noteworthy 
results becatise the fererations in question continued to act independently 
ol each other after the foundation of the common organization which was 
to have held them together. The situation was not improved in 190b when 
the Swiss Section of the International Federation of Co-operative Societies 
was founded. This section came out in 1911 from the International 
Federation, and from this time attempts to reach a lasting and vital union 
of all the co-operative federations of Switzerland were resumed. The difficul¬ 
ties which appeared during the war made more pressing the need which had 
already show itself. In 1918 meetings were held of representatives of the 
cantonal federations, in the course of which it was agreed to found the Central 
Association of the Agricultural Co-operative Federations of Switzer¬ 
land. It may be said today that the formation of this organ is definitely 
assured. A provisional presidency has drawn up rules; represent-atives of 
all the agricultural co-operative societies have studied plans and formed a 
bound organization. 

The exact aims of the central association are the acquisition of merchan¬ 
dise for the associated federations by wholesale purchasing, the promotion 
of the utilization of products, and propaganda work in favour of the idea 
of co-operation. 
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Federations belonging to the central association must have at least 
2000 individual members, and the co-operative societies they comprise 
must declare in their rules that members give a collective guarantee. The 
rules of the federations must moreover include a provision that the fede¬ 
rated co-operative societies are bound by their federation's engagements 
at least to the extent of 20 francs per federated member. 

These provisions procure importance and credit abroad for the central 
association. The capital necessary to the undertaking is being collected by 
admission fees of 5 francs from every individual federated member. 

The central association will l*>e directed by a presidency, the members 
of which will be taken from the various associated federations. Its execu¬ 
te e agent w ill be the manager, helped by two members of the presidency. 

The necessity and usefulness of this central association were recognized 
by all agricultural circles in Switzerland. 


3 THE WORK OF THE, BERNE FEDERATION OF DAIRY AND CHEESEMAKING 

SOCIETIES IN 1918. —Agricultural supplement to the None Zu,clur Zciim %, 6 May 

1919, No. 665. 

The Berne Federation of Dairy and Chesemaking Societies, which 
was founded in 1911, is the most important of the federations grouped by 
the Swiss Central Union of Milk Producers. This federation comprised 
726 societies in 1918 as against 701 in 1917, and had 136,789 cows producing 
2,484,393 quintals of milk, as against 2,615,683 quintals in the pre¬ 
vious year. Outside the societies the federation had 252 members who 
delivered 45,877 quintals of milk. 

Owing to the fact that the whole quantity of milk was remitted to 
consumers many cheese factories closed. The daily delivery of 40,000 
kilogrammes of milk which was anticipated for Basle had to be reduced 
to 25,000 kilogrammes, and in the Valais and Neuchatel there was an ana¬ 
logous position. It is thought that these conditions will persist during the 
current year, so long as the area on which com and potatoes are grown 
is not diminished and the price of milk, which the public authorities have 
kept low, is not rai sed. 

The federation has drawn up a scheme for the construction'of a new 
building to cost 1,254,000 francs. This will also accommodate the Swiss 
Peasants' Secretariat and the library of the Economic Society. The fed¬ 
eration is moreover subscribing up to 160,000 francs to the foundation 
of a printing-press which will cost 500,000 francs. 

UNITED STATES. 

1. FRUIT PACKING ASSOCIATIONS IN NIAGARA COUNTY. - Official U.S. Bulletin, 

Vol. 3, No. 539 . Washington, 15 February 1919. 

The Niagara County Farm Bureau has, in co-operation with the New 
York State College of Agriculture and the United States Department of 
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Agriculture, brought about the formation and incorporation of seven 
central fruit packing houses which are now at work. Four of them are 
entirely new, while the other three have been continuously o: intermit¬ 
tently active for the last four years. 

These seven associations will this year pack approximately 120,000 
barrels of apples, 50,000 bushels of peaches and 12,000 bushels of pears, 
and will sell co-operatively 135 tons of grapes. At present prices, the 
business would amount to about R8oo,ooo ; but most of the apples are 
going to be stored until prices rise, and the amount involved may there¬ 
fore be as much as a million dollars. 

The sum initially invested in packing houses and such equipment 
as scales and graders was S 25,700 and was contributed by 174 growers. 

All apples and peaches are being packed in accordance with a com¬ 
mon standard, of which the rules and regulations have been made by 
the county association, and all will be marketed under a common brand. 
This brand is owned by the county association, and therefore any local 
association which doe* not fulfil requirements can be prevented from 
using it. 


2 ORGANIZATION OF CREDIT UNIONS. — California Cnlfivatot,\ ol. X,1 3 , No. 12, 3 /s 
Angeles and San Francisco, 22 March, 1919; Assembly, No. 280. Stale of New 
Jersey. Bill introduced 4 March 1919. 

Nine States of the United States —- Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Texas, South Carolina, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Utah and Ore¬ 
gon — have passed laws regulating credit. About 125 credit associations 
have been organized, the larger number of them by wage earners in towns. 
In many New England towns personal credit unions have been formed, 
and have fostered saving among the labouring classes and their children. 
In Massachusetts, where the first of these dubs — The My rick Union — 
was founded in 1908, there are now 80 credit clubs* The attempt to bring 
into being strictly rural credit associations has been more successful in 
North Carolina, where the law on credit was passed in 1915, than elsewhere. 

The capital stock company is the form of organization typical of the 
credit associations of the United States. The assoriations having share 
capital limit the liability of members, a fact which has served to attract 
members and capital. To communities in which share capital is not 
readily available the non-stock assodation affords a means of obtaining 
funds on the basis of an unlimited liability. 

The credit union will accept deposits from anyone but will lend money, 
under restrictions, only to its members. It obtains funds through share 
capital, by accepting general deposits or by. borrowing in the name of the 
association. A small membership fee is usually charged by a non-stock 
association, and a small working capital is thus secured. Ir^the share-capi- 
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tal clubs a share sells for from $5 to $10. The purchase of shares is usually 
unlimited but is sometimes controlled by State law or by a by-law of the 
association concerned. No salaiies are paid except a nominal one to the 
secretary-treasurer, who is usually a fanner or a business man having a con¬ 
nection with a local bank. 

The credit union may be said to be a connecting link between the fanner 
and the banket which improves the farmer’s chances of doing business with 
the bank. It allows farmers to get into intimate touch with their home 
bankers. The bankers usually realize that it is ultimately to their interest 
to help the credit unions. 

Usually each credit union makes definite arrangements with a bank 
that the latter shall act as a depository and furnish loans on specified terms. 
Thus one of the unions in North Carolina receives from its bank interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent, on deposits on current account and 4 per cent, on 
deposits on savings account, that is on sums left on deposit for three months 
or longer. This union pays interest at the rate of 5 per cent, on its loans 
from the bank. It pays to its members 5 per cent on their savings accounts, 
and lends to them at 6 per cent. Such a credit union not only accustoms its 
members to the use of current and savings accounts but also enables them 
to obtain loans for approved purposes of production on better terms than 
elsewhere. A loan of this latter kind is primarily guaranteed by the 
borrower’s character, but to give additional security his note must have two 
endorsers. 

The success of the agricultural credit unions in North Carolina has been 
largely due to the propaganda work in favour of credit organization which 
the State Agricultural Department has accomplished among farmers. The 
promotion and supervision of the organization is entrusted to an official 
of the Division of Markets and Rural Organization of the State College of 
Agriculture. He helps farmers who are interested in the subject, and ad¬ 
vises them not only as to the formation of clubs but also as to the organiza¬ 
tion of these after they have been formed. 

In December 1918 the 17 credit unions of North Carolina had a total 
membership of 783, and 299 depositors who had paid $ 7,977.27 on shares of 
stock. Deposits amounted to $14,175.25 and loans to borrowers to 
$17,178.76. Only $3,300 had been borrowed from local banks while the 
cash in banks amounted to $7,529,82. The total resources of these 17 co¬ 
operative clubs amounted to $27,-165,01. 

The Vadese Union, organized on 10 February 1917, has 80 members, 
and 87 depositors who have paid $1,746 on shares. In December 1918 its 
total deposits amounted to $6,655.08 and 31 members had borrowed 
$6,916.43. The club had Sr.429.78 in the bank and its total resources 
amounted to $8,986.23. The Lowes Grove Union, the oldest in the State, 
which was organized on 2o January 1916, had 55 members and 79 depositors 
in December 1918. Its paid-up shares amounted to $687.50, its deposits 
to $1,159.78, its loans to 30 members to $2,326.45. It had borrowed $600 
from the local bank, its cash in banks amounted to only $1.41, its total 
resources to $2,632.29. 
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In addition to handling deposits and floating loans, some of the North 
Carolina unions help their members to buy cottonseed, meal and corn or 
soy bean seed meal. A credit dub, by buying these commodities by car¬ 
loads, effects a saving for its members who would otherwise have to buy 
small quantities at retail prices. 

Ou 4 March 1919 a General Co-operative Bank Bill was introduced m 
the legislative assembly of New Jersey. It provides that banking powers 
may be exerdsed by assodations of any form managed on a co-operative 
plan,_ and authorizes combination among assodations. No exemption 
from taxes or other special privileges are granted. State intervention can 
occur only through the right of supervision which rests in the Department 
of Banking and Insurance. The authorized associations may receive de¬ 
posits and discount negotiable paper but may not issue currency notes, this 
last function being reserved exclusively to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The co-operative bauks may also buy aud sell commodities and real estate 
as agents of members, and may sell them insurance of any co-operative or 
mutual life or other company or associations. The use of funds and faci¬ 
lities is restricted to members except in the cases of the purchase of govern¬ 
ment stock and bonds and the reception of deposits, the former constitut¬ 
ing the safest investment of funds which might otherwise lie idle and the 
latter representing the easiest method of using credit to obtain funds. The 
Bill provides for limited, unlimited and contributory liability, protected 
by an indivisible reserve gradually accumulated from earnings of the bank. 
The shares of associations having share-capital may have any face value 
from S5 upwards, and are always payable by instalments, fines being im¬ 
posed for withdrawals and defaults. 
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ITALY. 

THE NATIONAL, INSTITUTE FOR INSURANCE AOA'INST 
THE ACCIDENTS OF LABOUR. 


SOURCES: 

Law ok K July 1SS3, No. 1 173, founding a national instit cjte for insurance of work¬ 
men AG \fNbT THE ACCIDENTS OF THEIR WORK. 

Consolidated text of the laws of i 7 March i 898, No. 80, and 29 June 1903, No. 2 *3, as 
to THE ACCIDENTS OF workmen during their work, approved by a Royal Decree of 
31 January 1901, No. 51, 

Law of 28 March 1912, No. 30 4, approving the agreement of 16 June 191 i made with the 
institutions which foimdcdthe National Institute for Insurance of Workmen against the 
Accidents of their Work. 

Royal Decree of s June 1913, No. 698, approving the annexed regulation for the aforesaid 
National Institute. 

Lieutenancy decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. t *50, as to provisions for compulsory 
insurance against the accidents of agricultural labour. 

A,L. iT^iCassaNazionaleiufortuninelsuotrentennio [The National Institute for Insurance 
against Accidents in its Thirtieth Year). Iu BMcttinodelict Cassa nazionaleil'assicurcnime 
berglimjorfunidigit of>crai sullavoro. Rome, No. 1, January iqi-j. 

U. F.: U nuovo ordinamento della Cassa Nazionale Infortuui [The New Organization of the Na¬ 
tional Institute for Insurance agaim>t Accidents ). Ibid. 

Magaldi (Vincenzo): La Cas<a Nazioinle Infortuui [The National Institute for Insurance agai nst 
Accidents). In Rasscgnadi assicurasionie brevidenza sof/flL. Rome, No. 3,starch 1917. 

In our issue for last March we saw, while examining the recent measures 
with regard to comptdsoiy insurance against the accidents of agriculture 
contained in the decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, that the manage¬ 
ment of insurance of this type is principally entrusted (1) to the National 

(1) In the hill which the Ministry presented to the Senate at the session of 26 March 1917 
the idea of entrusting the management of the insurance only to the National Institute for In¬ 
surance against Accidents was pieponderant, but during the discussion a tendency to preserve 
the acUon of pre-existing mutual.sodeties became manifest. Tlieresult was a temporary system 
of mixed management, entrusted principally to the National Institute for Insurance against 
Accidents, which was to keep agricultural insurance distinct from insurance against the acci- 
dentsof industry, but also to some mutual societies,insuring consortia and syndicates,and 
other authorized bodies which load practiced agricultural insurance exclusively or mainly 
since 26 March 1917. While the decrce-law entrusts the management to the National In¬ 
stitute for Insurance against Accidents directly, recognition by royal decree is necessary in 
the case of mutual societies. Sec iu this connection our article to which we have already 
referred (pages 131*135). 
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Instil «T' k foi Dist11 mv i<ioinM Accidents, n public instituting and theoffi- 
cial oi^an »i u* nhdMmv gainst “*k accidents cd labour wdudi was cieat- 
ed H the law M < fun ih°\ No. t \; m \, and placed undci the supervision 
of tlio Ministiy *u TndrM v, Cimmciu and BaVoiu*. We thviciore think 
it opportune 1 -> e .plain the origin, 01«animation atul development of 
thk movement at a time a hen Hu* .National Institute foi Instuancv against 
Accidents is about to assu uc Hit management oi so important a branch of 
ilnift. 


§ 1. Omai> a? u uat'v '‘iitsns of a nr; working of tup 

IN’S. R\> T Cl. 

The National lustitukf h snumce of Workmen against the Acci¬ 
dents of thei: Work origan ted in a bill as to the reorganization of living,s- 
binks, prefer. tea to tlv Chamber of Deputies at its session oi 30 Novem¬ 
ber i8<?t by the Minister Bull. This bill oblige A these banks to assign 
two tenths ot th,ir annuJ net piohts to Ihe National Fund for the Old 
Age Pensions of Woiknuu. This bill, which had so excellent an object, 
was not passed owing to gravt doubts which arose a.s to the legitimacy 
of the compulsory conl.ibu’mn exacted trom the savings-banks, but 
the discussions to which it ga\e rise were an occasion tor the agreement 
made on 18 February 1883 between the Ministry ot Agriculture, Industry 
and Trade, the savings-banks of Milan, Turin, Bologna, Genoa, Rome, 
Venice and Cagliari, the Monte J i Pas chi oi Siena, the Banco di Napoli 
and the Banco Sinli ? for Hie foundation of the National Institute for 
Insurance against Accidents, wliich agreement w T a.-> approved by law on 
8 July TS83 (No i.|7j). The founder institutions undertook, without 
any idea of pro'll, alt e\peus<*s of administration, and also constituted a 
guarantee fund of i,500,01*0 Inns to wliich they contributed in the follow¬ 
ing proportions: Savings-Bank of Milan 6.25,000 liras ; Bank of Naples 
200,000 liras ; Savings-Bank of Rome, Bologna and Turin, Bank of Sicily 
and Monte dsi IWW of Skua 100,000 liras each ; Savings-Bank of Genoa 
75,000 liras ; Savings Bunks »<l Cagliari mid Venice 50,000 liras each. 

On the bu<is of the agreement aforesaid the National Institute was 
administered by the executive committee of the Savings-Bank of Milan 
and managed by a Higher Board composed of representative of the founder 
institutions charged with making rules and with the general direction of 
the administration. 

In order to compensate for losses due to accidents the insuiance, 
which then w voluntary, could take two forms, the individual ot the col¬ 
lective tomi/aud could be subdivided according to whether the insurance 
was procured by the employer only, by him together with his -workmen, 
or by the associated workmen, 

( The National Institute was granted exemption from the stamp and 
registration duty for policies, registers, certificates, notaries'deeds and other 
documents. 
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Tht constituent agreement was amended by royal decrees of 24 July 
tS87 (No. -i^oS) and 22 Kovember 1888 (No. 5827) which established rules 
for the payment of the quotas which the founder institutions had engaged 
to contribute to the guarantee fund, freeing them from the burden of ex¬ 
penses of administration. 

The National Institute became active on 8 July 1884, but its first 
experiments met with modest results, either because the organization of 
tree insurance was not sufficiently efficient or because the management 
and the technical agencies of the institution were not suited to their ends. 
The results aie shown by the following figures: 


Table I. — Results of Insurance from 1884 to 181)8. 


1 

Year 


Number 

Premiums 

Benefits 

of 

Year 

of 

— 

— 

buaiuesb 

t 

insured workmen 

Liras 

Liras 

Is* 

1804 

67 

130.80 * 

n . 

2nd 

1885 

9.556 

17,240.37 

8,192.86 

3 

i8b0 

24,440 

92,35301 

U 9 . 737 - 82 

4 th 

ib&7 

36,992 

145,714-54 

130 , 933-85 

5 i* 

1888 

58,023 

232 , 542.30 

192,716.68 

fvh 

1889 

77,876 

301,657-26 

234,976.05 

7 th 

1890 

94,507 

390,084.33 

331,814.87 

8ih 

1891 

103,238 

451,837-39 

378,941-68 

9 *h 

1892 

109,253 

456,314.42 

371,598.42 

10 h 

1893 

118,133 

495,446.66 

413,855-47 

nth 

189 ( 

125,1x9 

519,397-56 

459,840.05 

I 2 <h 

1895 

138,192 

600,965.79 

521,363.85 

13 -h 

1896 

146,696 

664,076.56 

529,35838 

14th 

1S97 

158,214 

747,035.87 

694 . 556,01 

1 5 *h 

189s 

160,772 

767.789-37“ 

665,911,7 s 


Meanwhile the development of industry, the serious inconveniences 
of the lack of a system of insurance against the accidents of labour, the rise 
of new theories as to the risks of tiades, led, after long and fruitless attempts 
at legislation, to the law of 17 March 1898, No. 80, which imposes an obli¬ 
gation to insure against accidents, leaving the choice of the insuring insti¬ 
tution free. But the National Institute did not reap notable benefit 
from the new law, for although it was provided that workmen employed 
on works, enterprises or establisments, directly managed by the State, 
the provinces or the communes or forming the object of concessions or 
contracts given by them, must be insured with the National Institute, 
this institution was, on the other hand, compelled to accept any applica- 
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lion for insutaiice while private companies might pmctise selection of risks 
to tlieii own advantage. The exclusive giant of the insuiance of wotk- 
men working for the State or the local authonties was aitei wauls pi ac¬ 
tually annulled by the exemption from the obligation of employers who 
should set up private funds or unite in mutual unions. (m the other hand, 
the free choice of the insuring institution, although seemingly a sound 
principle and one inspired by liberal principles, was pro\ed to be “ oue of 
the most noteworthy of the causes which gi\e and gave lisc to the law 
on the accidents of labour Side by side with the National Insuiance 
there arose private insurance companies which entered into a conipetithe 
struggle with the National Institute, granted in tlieii insurance contiacts 
notable reductions 011 the regular tariffs appioved by the government, and 
then denounced these contracts so soon as it was seen that they weie not 
profitable (1) 

Such being the state ol affairs, it can be undeistood that although more 
than a million workmen w r ere protected by the law of 1898 the* numbei of 
tlio^e insured with the National Institute did not notably increase, as ap¬ 
peals fiom the following data : 


Table II. — Results of Insurance from 1899 to 1903, 


Year of business 

Year 

Number of 

workmen injured 

riemiums 

liras 

Benefits 

liras 

l6ih. 

li >99 

* 78,439 

1,376,005.33 

1,075,312.81 

17H1 . 

1900 

202,355 

1,546,202.19 

1,427,741-15 

iSlh. 

1901 

245,501 

1,989,696.59 

2,307,341-56 

I9lh. 

1902 

340,256 

3,025,689.72 

3,426,979.13 

20 Ih. 

1903 

421,363 

___ 

4,286,195.42 

4,759,891,29 


Meanwhile the opinion gained giound that a reform was necessary, 
and this reform was brought about by the law ol 29 June T903, No. 243, 
which extended the obligation to insure to other industries and undertak¬ 
ings. The number of workmen who benefited by this reform rose to a 
million and a half, and the National Institute experienced a notable in¬ 
crease both of the number of its insured and ol its premiums which grew 
rapidly. Its development from 1904 to 1912 is shown in the following 
table: 


{x) Vincenzo Magaldi: m JLa Cassa Nazionale Infortuni M in BolleUino mnstle delta 
Cassa (Monthly Bulletin of the National Institute), Rome, No. 3, March 1917. 
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Tumi, III — Resets oj Insurance trow iqo^ io 1912. 


Year 

of 

business 1 

1 

\ear ^ 

| Numbei 

of 

msuied workmen 

Premiums j 

1 Lnas 

1 

Benefits 

Liras 

2I k c | 

I90| 

l 

1 

370,198 

9,362.425 47 1 

4,991,6x6.51 

221 1 

I 9 U 5 

373,570 

1 5,863,48101 1 

4,411,228 93 


LQ *6 

400,183 

6,553,461.98 

5 , 714 . (i 7-°6 

2 ) h 

* 9 °/ 

436,687 

, 8,286,45190 

6,713,641.22 

25 Ih 1 

1 1908 

180,988 

10 , 093.4 89.89 1 

' 7,144,298,27 

261.I1 

1909 

4 53,°94 

10,^28,03512 

7 , 987,04 I.X 9 

27 th 1 

1010 

117.^3 

10 085,034 76 

7 , 785 , 079,21 

2 Mil | 

1911 

l/O./li 

10,678,308.35 

8 , 55 °, 895-3 * 

20II1 | 

1912 

1 

5X6,710 

1 II \ 18,46099 

; 8,8(8,543.62 


m But if the premiums increased and the number of the insured workmen 
was remaikable, balance-sheets were often closed shewing a loss, a circum¬ 
stance which atti acted the attention of the government to the administra¬ 
tive system of the institution. 


§ 2. Tiik new orcanizatiox of the national institute. 

Investigations with a view to a new organization of the National In 
stitute weie conducted by the government and by a special committee nomi¬ 
nated by the Higher Board of the insurance at the meeting of 22 December 
1908. The investigations led to a new agreement made on 16 June 1911 
between the Ministiy of Agriculture, Industry and Trade and the founder 
institutions and approved by a law of 28 March 1912, No. 304. 

The first needed innovation which this second agreement introduced 
was the transference of the headquarters of the National Institute from Mi¬ 
lan to Rome. Its establishment in Milan had been an advantage during 
its first thirty years of life owing to the neighbourhood of the greater indus¬ 
trial centres of Upper Italy, but the transference of the chief office to Rome 
was imperative, not only because the cential position of the capital made 
possible the direct supervision of the working of the various offices, which 
should tend to an increasing development in response to the development 
of industrial activity throughout the kingdom, but also because more fre¬ 
quent relations with the public authorities were rendered necessary by the 
new direction of the State's insurance policy. 

By the earlier agreement the members of the executive committee 
of the Savings-Bank of Milan and one representative of each of the founder 
institutions already mentioned belonged to the Higher Board of the insti 
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tution. By the new agreement tliis board included, besides the repre¬ 
sentatives of the founder institutions, six members nominated by loyal 
decree, namely two representatives oi contractors and manufacturers 
chosen from four names presented by the principal contractors’ and manu¬ 
facturers’ organizations, two representatives of the workmen chosen from 
four names presented by the principal labour oiganizations, and two mem¬ 
bers freely proposed by the 3\Iinister of Agriculture, Industry and Trade. 
A representative of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade and the 
director of the Labour Office within this ministry also belong to the board, 
as by right. The importance of this innovation is clear: the representa¬ 
tives of the founder institutions have a voice on the board as the initiators 
and first organizers of the National Institute ; the delegates of employers 
and workmen represent the two classes interested in an exact application 
of the law; and the members nominated by the Minister, the delegate of 
the ministry and the director of the Office of Labour lepresent the execu¬ 
tive power. In the Higher Board, thus reformed, all the multiple activity of 
the National Institute in the discharge of its administrative, legal and so¬ 
cial duties is reflected. The composition of the executive committee was 
also modified, being made to consist of the president, the vice-president and 
five members of the Higher Board, chosen by this latter, including one mem¬ 
ber chosen from the representatives of contractors and manufacturers and 
one chosen from the representatives of the workmen. Thus the principle 
which inspired the reorganization of the board v as also followed in the 
formation of the executive committee w hich is so important to the good 
management of the institution (i). 

In connection with the new agreement, tlie royal decree of 5 June 1913, 
No. 698, also approied new T general rules for the National Institute which 
notably modified the old rules. The new rules provide that it is allowable to 
admit among the founder institutions, with parity of duties and rights, 
after the approval of government has been accorded, other institutions 
or corporation* which have subsequently adhered to the agreement. The 
National Institute is explicitly declared to be subject to the supervision 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Tndustiy and Trade. The operations which 
the National Insurance 3nay undertake, and wliicli aie increased in number 
and notably extended, are more precisely determined. They comprise: 

{a) Collective insurance by the terms of the law of 31 January 1904, 
No. 51 (consolidated text), against the accidents of workmen during their 
work, to include policies of direct insuiance and contracts of reinsurance 

(1) By Decree No 084 of 1 Miy ion* than were* aggregated to the Highei Board of the 
Institute, for as long as it should uadel take insurance against the accidents oi airriculture 
two representatives of owners and manngcis of agricultural and kuesl holdings and two re¬ 
presentatives of agiicullural labourers, to be appointed by royal deciee and to J>e chosen, 
respectively, from four persons nominated by the employers* and four nominated by the agri¬ 
cultural labourers* organisations. For the same period there were aggregated to'the executive 
committee of the Institute a representative of owners and manager of agucultural and foiest 
holdings and a representative of agricultural labourers, both chosen from among the members 
of the Higher Board. 
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with trade-unions piivale insurance companies or consortia, witliin 
the limits fixed by Article 5' of the regulation of 13 March 1904, 
No. 141 ; 

(b) Collective insurance of workmen employed on industry and of 
agricultural labonurs who are employed by and on behalf of firms, or by 
persons exempt from the obligation to insure established by the aforesaid 
law of 31 January 1904, the age-limits being those fixed by the law of 10 
November 1907, No. 8t8 (consolidated text), as to the work ofwromenand 
children, and policies of direct insuiance as well as contracts of reinsurance 
with the mutual societies being included ; 

(c) Individual insurances of persons doing manual work, whether 
by the piece 01 the day, the age-limits being those fixed by the la w of 10 Nov¬ 
ember 1907, 

The new rules specify the representative and administrative agents of 
the National Institute, fix the duties of the Higher Board and the exe¬ 
cutive committee, the beginning and the duration of the financial year, the 
rules for the revision of accounts and for fixing the boundaries of the terri¬ 
tories within which district and local offices are competent, etc. 

The Higliei Board determined at its meetings of 28 December 1912 and 
14 February 1913 the limits of the competence of the \arious administra¬ 
tive offices of the National Institute, making a general distinction between 
three ranks of offices — central, district and local. 

The central office comprises the general management, the secretariat, 
the treasury and stoies, the accountantsoffice, the technical office, the office 
of statistics and tariffs, the policies and accidents office, the offices of legal 
consultation and of medical consultation and the inspectorate. 

The directoi geneial is at the head of all the offices and departments 
and supervises their regular working. 

It is the business of the secretariat to deal with general business and 
business connected with the staff, to publish the bulletin, to study Italian 
and foreign legislation and to manage the library. 

The treasury and stores office acts as a treasury to the central office, 
supplies the National Institute with equipment, and is responsible foi ma¬ 
terial in use and furniture. 

The accountant’s office is entrusted with the general book-keeping, 
tne auditing of the current accounts of the distiict offices, the accounts 
of the thrift fund of the staff, and a supervision over ilie expenditure of 
the central and district offices. 

For the noting of the statistical data sent from time to time by the 
district offices and for working on these data in order to see that tariffs cor¬ 
respond to risks, there is a special office wliich transmits statistical and tech¬ 
nical information to the Ministry of Industry, Trade and labour, com¬ 
piles the five-yearly balance-sheet ot the National Institute, and gives in¬ 
structions and information to the district offices. 

The policies and accidents office examines and revises the general 
terms of policies, issues instructions and sums up facts w T ith regard to the 
compilation of forms, makes rules as to contracts stipulating the new form 
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of insuiance and as to particular clauses wliich must be introduced into 
the various kinds of contracts. 

The office ot legal consultation deals with all contentions business, 
whether administrative or le^al, and also fixes general mid diieeti\c piin- 
ciples for the interpretation of the law and the regulation as to accidents. 
It gives ad\ice in the doubtful cases communicated to it by the various 
offices and as to appeals and counter-appeals to the Court ot Cassation, and 
it draws up reports to be submitted, to the executive committee. 

The cential consulting phwiciau gives advice on c^eiytiling in the 
field of medicine which is connected with tli^i wcaking of the National 
Institute. He lays down the principles and practice to be followed in 
estimating disablement, and the practice to be followed in making visits 
of inspection, making special diagnoses, and tending out-patients who 
have met with accident*. 

Finally, a central inspectorate, of which the stall dischmge their func¬ 
tions in accordance with rules enunciated by the general direction and re¬ 
solved upon b} r the executive committee, is instituted for the inspection 
of the various branches of the service in the district offices. 

The district organization ol the Natural Institute against Accidents 
is represented by the district offices of which there wcie twelve at the end 
of 1918, namely Bari for the provinces of Bari, Foggia and Feccc; Bologna 
for the provinces of Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Bologna, Ferrera, Forll,Mace- 
rata, Modena, Parma, Pesaro and Urbino, Ravenna, Reggio Emilia; Ca¬ 
gliari for the provinces of Cagliari and Sassari; Genoa for tlic provinces 
of Genoa and Porto Maurizio and the civcondano of Novi Figure ; Milan 
for the provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 
Novara (territory left of the Sesia), Pavia, Piacenza, Sondrio; Naples for 
the provinces of Avellino, Benevento, Campobnsso, Cusertu, Catanzaro, 
Cosenza, Naples, Potenza, Reggio Calabria, Salerno ^Palermo for the pro¬ 
vinces of Caltanissetta, Catania, Girgeuti, Messina, Palermo, Syracuse and 
Trapani; Rome for the provinces of A»jiiila, tliicti, Pcmgia, Rome and Te- 
ramo; Siena for the provinces of Arezzo, Florence, Grosseto, Fivorno, 
Fucca, Pisa, Siena, and Massa and Carrara; Turin for the provinces of 
Alexandria (except the circondavio of Novi Figure), Ciuieo, Novara (ter¬ 
ritory to the right of the Sesia) and Turin ; Venice for the provinces of Bel- 
luno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona and Vicenza; Tri¬ 
poli for Tripolitania and Circnaica. 

These offices are directed by officials known as district directors. 

When the office rules of 14 February 1913, which are based on the prin¬ 
ciple of a decentralization ot services, had been approved, and the provisions 
of tlic following 1st of Jul} r had lieen applied, all the offices of the National 
Institute worked on uniform principles. 

The district offices are subdivided as follows: (1) management; (2) sec¬ 
retariat ; (3) treasury and stores : (4) policies section; (5) accidents sec¬ 
tion ; (6) book-keeping and statistical section; (7) legal consultation; 
(8) medical consultation ; (9) district inspectorate. 

In the district offices the decision as to the pa} ment of lienefits, when 
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the matter i', disputed by those concerned or there is a difference of opin¬ 
ion between officeor in the case of fatal accidents, is delegated to a Pay¬ 
ments Committee composed of the director and of the consultant lawyer 
and pli>sician, the head of the Accidents Section also taking part and act¬ 
ing as reporter and secretary of the committee. 

The district organization we have described is completed by a local 
organization foimed by secondary offices and agencies. These local offices 
discharge tuueti'iis connected with policies, book-keeping, the treasury, 
accidents, medical service and information, analagous to those of the dis¬ 
trict office^ on which they depend, but tlieir field of action is more re¬ 
stricted. They are managed by National Institute officials of various grades 
knowni as the heads of secondary offices. The agencies, on the other hand, 
are occupied by the demand, whether compulsory or voluntary, for insuiance; 
thev receive and make payments as ordered by their respective district 
offices, and luliil, in general, the same functions as the secondary offices, 
but they are managed by persons outside the staff of the National Insti¬ 
tute which is connected with them by contract and by disciplinary pow T ers. 
The field within which the agencies have competency is determined by con¬ 
tract or by an empowering deed and may be a piovince or a circondario . 
The persons holding the agencies are nominated by a resolution of the exe 
cutive committee. 

By the institution of agencies in the capital towns of provinces and 
of the principal cirt omhtri and by means of the vast network of sub-agencies, 
the Xational Institute has succeeded in penetrating into and working in 
the most remote parts of the country. 


§ 3. Tim further development of the national institltk. 

The reforms oi winch we have spoken gave the National Institute a 
wide and clastic organization. Having transferred its central office from 
Milan to Borne, it immediately took measures for the better working of 
its organs, which included, in 1918, 2() secondary offices, bo agencies, 1924 
sub-agencies and 31 travelling doctors. Its health service was also strength¬ 
ened by a notable number of permanently engaged doctors, doctors occa¬ 
sionally employed and specialists. 

Mean while, in re *ponse to the improvement in the sendees of the National 
Insurance and the confidence it inspired, the government and various in¬ 
ternational agreements constantly imposed on it new and important tasks. 

In the period from 1913 the National Institute so extended its act¬ 
ivity as to include 2) kinds of insurance. The principal of these were: 
(1) the compulsoiy collective insurance of workmen by the terms of the law T 
of 31 January 1924, No. 31 (consolidated text) ; (2) insurance against civil 
liability towards workmen, regulated by Article 32 of the aforesaid law ; 
(]) voluntary collective insurance by persons not subject to the law of 31 Jan¬ 
uary 1904, No. 51; (4) optional individual insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of work ; (5) compulsory insurance against the accidents of agrieul- 
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tural labour by the terms of the deciee-law of 23 August i<)r7, No 1^50; 
(0) optional insurance giving greater benefits in case o<* peasants 1 accidents, 
(7) insurance against the diseases of occupations, as resolved by the Higher 
Board at the meeting of 21 December 1917; (8) collective and individual 
insurance, compulsory and optional, on an exclusive S3 stem, against the 
accidents of labour in Tripolitania and Cirenaica, by loice of the loynl 
decree of 25 May 1913, No. 668; (9) insurance ol Italian workmen rtcruit 
ed for work abroad in countries in which the insurance against accidents 
of foreign workmen is not compulsor3 T , based on the law of 2 August 1913, 
No. 1075, as to emigration ; (ro) compulsory and voluntary insurance of 
seamen ; (n) reinsurance of private funds and of insuring consoitia and syn¬ 
dicates, according to Article 52 of the regulation of 31 March 1904, No. 141; 
(12) reinsurance of mutual societies insuring against the accidents of 
peasants. 

Moreover, many State administrations entrust to the National In¬ 
stitute the delicate task of paying benefits for \arious accidents and give it 
special mandates. Thus by a resolution of 10 Febiuary 1916 the Immigra¬ 
tion Commission charged the National Institute to ascertain the consequences 
of accidents occurring to labourers resident abroad. 

The results obtained in five years under the new sysftm of management 
are shown in the following table. 


Tabi/r IV. — Results of Insurant e from 1913 to 1917. 


Year of business 

Year 

Number 

of 

insured workmen 

Premiums 

Liras 

Benefits 

Liras 

30 h 

1913 

534,736 

ii,I 43 445 - 8 ^ 

lo,i p>, 171.93 

31 *>t . 

1914 

662,895 

13 , 004 , 900.50 

11,218,080,58 

32 d . 

1915 

781,695 

16,627,496 2 * 

12,654,083 92 

33 d . 

I 9 l 0 

781.095 


10,240,744.22 

34 f h. i 

1917 

670 , 73(5 

28,856,944.52 

22 , 644 , 771*51 


The balance-sheets for 1913 and 1914 closed showing a deficit, due to 
the expenses of installation of new offices and to the fact that the a\eroge 
cost of accidents was somewhat increased bj the speculation of ptr-onswlio 
exploited the workmen who were victims of accidents, a speculation which 
gave rise to a long and costly dispute. 

Owing to an improvement of the departments the balance-sheet for 
1915 also showed an impro\enient which was emphasized in 191(1 and 1917, 
keeping pace with the marked increase in the amount of the premiums re¬ 
ceived and the number of workmen insured. 

The good financial state of the National Institute appears in the balance 
sheet for 1917 which was approved by the Higher Board at its meeting of 
17 September 1918. Premiums in 1917 amoitnted to 28,856,94^,52 liras ; 
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declared accidents numbeied 131,20b; reserves set apart amounted to 
23.775,956.49 liras,being invested as regarded 23,066,236,10 liras instock 
issued or guaranteed by the State, while the remainder was invested in leal 
eNtate or deposited with the National Institute of Credit ior Co-operation 
or the funder institutions. The profit and loss account showed a balance 
o± 52,293,007.51 liras, that is a net increase of 1,795,474.23 liras. 

In iq 1# the National Institute issued, through the medium of its dis¬ 
trict offices, secondary offices and agencies, 33,7So new T policies insuring 
<>08,998 workmen ; it received 100,720 declarations of accidents; and paid 
15,319,449.74 liras in benefits for 103,118 cases of accidents of which 411, 
were tatal and 7422 produced permanent disablement. 

Such is the position of the National Institute at the moment at which 
it is preparing to assume the management of agricultural insurance. 


4. Co MPULSORV INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 

From w hat has been said it is clear that the National Institute against 
Accidents, having ready a vast organization and a numerous administra¬ 
tive and technical staff used to handling its business, and having a large ex¬ 
perience which includes the matter of the accidents of agriculture, should 
be the only institution in Italy in a position to assume, within the least pos¬ 
sible space of tune, the management of agricultural insurance. This had 
in fact been entrusted to it by the decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1450, 
but only temporarily and in so far as the mutual societies and other bodies 
wilieh before 2b March 1917 practised insurance against the accidents ot 
agriculture exclusively or mainly (1) were concerned. 

As early as iqn the statistical and revisory office of the central office 
published a volume of notes, considerations and proposals as to the new 
forms of insurance against the accidents of agriculture. In this volume 
particular consideration was given to agricultural suiroundings, the works 
which should entail insurance, the persons to be included in the insurance, 
the accidents for wffiich theie should be indemnification, the benefits to 
be paid and the tariff of premiums. A table of benefits not very different 
from that approved by the decree-law r to which we have already referred 
was approved (2). 

By the royal decree of 14 May 1Q14. No. 457* the National Institute 
wa* authorized to afford, as an experiment and with determined tariffs 
and benefits (3), insurance to labourers employed on fauns on works no^. 


(1) These bodk-> may, by io>al decree, be recognized and admitted to cairy on their 
activity temporarily within a determined zone. 

(2) See the article in our issue for March 1919, page 12 1, a» to recent provisions for corn- 
pul* ory insurance against the accidents of agriculture, 

(3} See in thiscotmeetion our issue for January 1916, pages 57 ct ug, 
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within the scope of the law (consolidated text) of 31 January 1904, No. 51, 
But owing to the slight development of voluntary insurance in Italy notable 
results were not obtained. Some landowners contracted with the National 
Institute for policies for their employees ; others, on the other hand, con¬ 
stituted for this purpose special mutual societies, on the model of the Yer- 
celli and Florence societies which arose in 1902 and 1908, respectively (1) 
and reached a high degree of development. Meanwhile the movement for the 
compulsory insurance of agriculturallabourers, which arose out of the unjust 
disparity in the treatment in this respect of field and factory worker*, 
or the increased number of accidents which had followed on the industrial¬ 
ization of agriculture, was constantly accentuated. The first bill for Mich 
compulsory insurance was introduced in the Senate on 31 January 1907 by 
Senator Conti, who was a true pioneer where the compulsory insurance of 
Italian peasants was concerned, and who introduced a second bill, taking 
into account the suggestions made on this important subject by the various 
agricultural bodies, at the Senates meeting of 30 March 1909. This bill 
premised the principle of compulsory agricultural insurance and entrusted 
the management thereof to the National Insurance against Accidents, 
exempting from the obligation to insure with this institution landowners, 
lessees and farmers who should found mutual banks. The Conti Bill was 
amended by the Central Office of the Senate, which granted free choice of 
the insuring institution, but it was not discussed because in the meanwhile 
Signor buigi buzzatti, then President of the Council and Minister of the 
Interior, together with Signor Raineri, Minister of Agriculture, introduced 
on their own initiative, at the Senate’s session of 5 December 1910, a bill a« 
to the accidents occurring to workers m the course of agricultural labour. 

With regard to the insuring institutions, this bill imposed the obligation 
to insure with the National Institute for Insurance against Accidents 011 
labourers employed on farms directly managed by the State, the provinces 
or the communes, leaving others a free choice among the private enterprises 
authorized to insure in Italy. But the buzzatti ministry fell and the bill 
was not discussed, , 

Afterwards Signor Nitti, as Minister of Agriculture, by a decree of 24 
March 1913 nominated a commission which should study the amendments 
needed by the law on the accidents of labour. This commission turned 
its attention especially to the study of agricultural insurance, drafting a 
bill which would have entrusted the management of this insurance entirely 
to compulsory consortia for each of which a district would have been de¬ 
termined by royal decree. These consortia would have been obliged to 
reinsure from 25 to 50 per cent, of their risks with the National Institute 
for Insurance against Accidents, to which a large share of the necessan 
supervision was given, and on which the management devolved in the case 
of the dissolution of the consortia. But the war supervened and this bill 


(1) See the article in our issue for January 1917 on mutual societies insuring against the 
accidents of agriculture in Italy. 
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did not roach the stage of discussion, for the minister was convinced of the 
difficulty ol forming new compulsory 'consortia in the state of affairs which 
had arisen. 

Subsequently there was on the part of Signori Borromeo, Yenino and 
Belotti a proposal for parliamentary initiative which was developed and 
considered by the Chamber on tfc> December rqiO. It entrusted agricultural 
insurance to district mutual societies which would have been able to rein¬ 
sure with the National Institute for Insurance against Accidents. But this 
proposal did not reach the stage of discussion because soon afterwaids, at 
the session of 2b March 1917, Signor de Nava, the Minister of Trade, In¬ 
dustry and Labour of the time, introduced to the Senate his bill, which was 
approved by that assembly on 31 July iqi7, and promulgated by the decree- 
law of 23 August IU17, No. 145, which we examined in our March number. 

In accordance with the provisions of this decree it has been necessary 
somewhat to amend the general rules of the National Institute so as to admi t 
four new members into its Higher Board, two to represent the landowners 
and two to represent the agricultural labourers. 

With the division of the kingdom into 35 districts by the lieutenancy 
decree of 24 November iqi8, No. 1890, the organization of theNational 
Institute will be yet further decentralized, for in each chief tow u of a dis¬ 
trict the office of a completely autonomous insurance district, directed and 
supervised by the central office and keeping a special balance-sheet for its 
agricultural business, will be set up. 

Many other innovations in the organization of the offices etui staff are 
being prepared with a view to simplifying and accelerating the working 
of the National Institute, so that it can discharge in the best possible way 
the new task entrusted to it by the law'. 

The medical sen ice will be notably strengthened, both in the central 
and in the district offices, for new out-patients' departments will be insti¬ 
tuted, early and subsequent medical attendance will be more largely 
afforded to the victims of accidents, and hospitals directly managed by 
the Institute will be supplied. 

Particular attention will also be given to the statistical department, 
which will lx- reorganized in accordance with the advice of eminent statisti¬ 
cians and will follow' the most modern methods of noting data mechan¬ 
ically. 

In fact, a new organization is about to be given to the old National In¬ 
stitute, and Will give rise to rrore intense activity' and more vigorous and 
fruitful energy, which will make of this institution one of the chief organa 
of modem Italian social legislation. 
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HOLLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG LIVE STOCK 
by H. M. R. Leopold. 


SOURCES: 

Dd Nederlandsche Jas-drotju in hli Tijdvik 1S13-1913 (D^ch Ayuvi me ftom m3 
to 1013), published by the Direction ot Agnuiltuie (The Hague), Oebi^ J. en H. \an 
Langenhuysen, undated [1014]}, pp. 225-226 
Rapport deb Commissie in zvke het Verzeefringswe^en in Xederiand (Repott o; 
the Commission rot the Insmance of Lite Stock m Holland) published by the Society 
tor the De^ elopment of Vctcrinaiy Scieuc e in Holland Extract from “Tijd&chrift \oor 
Vteart&enu kunde (Journal 01 Vele,inai\ Scunct) of 15 June 1013, Vol XL, Part. 12 
Vekslagen en Meredeelxngen v\s dl Directie vin den L\ndbocw (Refioih and Com¬ 
munications of ike Duection of Agncultme), published by the Mims try ot Agriculture, 
Trade and Industry: 1016, part 3, p. 76; 1917, part page 77*. 101S, part 3, p. 79. 

Throughout the greater part of Holland the peasants' capital consists 
almost entirely of live stock; and since live stock is subject to mortality 
and sickness it would seem that insurance should have a large develop¬ 
ment, especially in this country’ m which the peasants generally know- 
well how to look after their own interests. But the facts do not justify 
this conclusion. Insured persons are comparatively not numerous, and 
the organization of the societies is w-eak, as will appear from what we 
shall presently state. 

In so far as is known, the first Dutch" mutual societies w liich proposed 
to indemnify peasants for the death of their live stock w-ere founded be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1833 in the provinces of Overyssel and Guelders. There 
were mutual societies of this kind in North Holland at the same time. 
In 1865 Frisia had 30 societies which had 2,750 members and insured 
50,000 cows , Guelders 41 societies having 3,227 members and insuring 
7,157 cows; and North Holland 6 societies, 1,200 members and 12,000 
cow-s; and in 1878 Holland counted 125 societies. Among them some had 
not the character of true societies, in that they accumulated a reserve and 
assistance fund by means of voluntary contributions. It was only from 
1880 onwards — a time of crisis for Dutch agricultuie — that insurance 
against mortality among live stock assumed a larger development. There 
were 213 societies in 1885; and in 1895 there were 390, with a member¬ 
ship of about 30,000, which insured not only cattle but also horses and 
sheep. 

In 1906 the situation was as follows. Of 300,000 horses, 58,814 
(19 per cent.) were insured for a total stun of 14.791,11c) florins by 377 com¬ 
panies having 30,477 members, and these companies paid for 1,692 dead 
animals benefits equivalent to 1.97 per cent, of the insured sum. The 
corresponding figures for cattle tvere : 1,700,000 head ; 273,099 head (16 ** 
per cent.); 17,049,910 florins; 748 companies; 72,797 members. In 
eight provinces, 1.78 per cent, of the insured value was paid in benefits. 
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InbUi ance of pigs existed in only four provinces those of Overyssel, Guel- 
ders, Zealand, and North Brabant, where 14,198 pigs were insured out of 
400,000 01 3 2 2 per cent, 9,09b being insured by 56 companies having 
4,357 members, while in Guelders 5,102 pigs were insuied by the cattle 
insurance companies. The 50 companies mentioned paid benefits to their 
membeis for 582 pigs (0.4 pei cent.). 

More detailed figures show how unsatisfactory was the position of 
live stock insurance in Holland. Every membei insured on an average 
i.q horses, 3.7 cows, 2.1 pigs and 1.7 sheep or goats. In the sandy district 
where the peasants own little live stock the mutual societies are much 
the most numerous. In Drenthe, m 190b, 4b per cent, of the horses and 
39 per cent, of the cattle were insured, w hereas these respective percent¬ 
ages weie 0.7 and 1.7 m Utrecht, 41 and 40 in Limburg and 2 and 2.5 
in South Holland. One reason tor this phenomenon is to be found in 
the fact that the propaganda of private insurance companies is more ac¬ 
tive m some provinces than in others. 

Between 1913 and 19^6 a certain increase took place, as appears 
from the following table : 

Animals insured 



vTT 

1906 

Mutual societies insuring horses 

• • 4 I 4 lu 

5 ^,Si 4 

» cattle . . 

. . 208,300 

-r» 7»°99 

» * pigs . . . 

. . (\J) )Q 

14,108 

v * '> sheep . . 

• • 2,053 

.-5.727 

> » » goats. . . 

. . i, 5 o't 

A 6 J 5 

The data as to 19J) and ign aie 

the following: 
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IQI1 


Cattle: 

Number of mutual insuiame societies. . . 

b i ammils insured.. 

H< use*-! 

Number of mutual insurance societies* . . 

» > insured animal^. 

Pies: 

Number of mutual insurance societies . . 

* » Insured animals.. . 

Sheep and goats: 

Number of mutual insurance societies . . 

» » insured sheep. 

• * £*rrt« ... 


1 


74 & 

885 

273,< 7** 1 

377 . 54 * 

337 

523 

5 r * Si f 

90,602 

65 

107 

4,1 5 

25*575 

55 

137 

3 * 7*7 

3,580 

^35 

4.904 
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.v* 
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l f risia .. 

45 

7,It)2 

37,313 

7,384,34* 

952 

105,786 

5-2 

2-5 

*•43 

l>r .nth*. . . 

67 

9,679 

50,261 

8,164,463 

1,008 

108,235 

5-2 

2 0 

i*33 

Ovciys-ul. 

98 

10,4:0 

40,339 

6,152,781 

772 

89,579 

3-9 

19 

*■45 

OutliUis. 

192 

20,284 

62,23s 

9,642,582 

1,460 

168,348 

3.1 

2-4 

1 75 

Utruht,. 

7 

11-95 

4,758 

755.*63 

129 

16,414 

3-7 

2.7 

2.17 

North. Holland. . . , 

74 

6.259 

72,284 

— 

1,120 

158,111 


1.5 

— 

South Holland. . . . 

9 

880 

6,594 

^502,155 

192 

36,437; 

7.5 

2,9 

2.42 

Zealand.. 

12 

1,108 

8,898 

X,Sl8,887 

179 

22,7X1 

8.0 

2.0 

1.25 

North Brabant . .' 

188 

16,564 

65,765 

— 

1,319 

— 

4.0 

2.0 

— 

Iyimburg. 

1*6 

11,946 

38,5*4 

— 

1,010, 

— 

3-2 

2.1 

— 

Holland. . . 

882 

90,319 

4°3»°59 

i 

8,519 — 

4-5 

2 1 

— 
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(c) Pigs . 


Provinces 

No. of societies 
supplying data 

Membership 

No. of animals 
Insured 

Estimated 

value 

M 

1 

1 

- C 

d 

% 

Total amount 
of benefits 

Average no. of ani- ! 
mals insured j 

per owner [ 

No. of benefits | 

per 100 Insured 1 

animals ! 

Amount of benefits 
per 100 florins 
of estimated value 

i 

Overyssel ,. 

i 

3 

608 

*, 59 : 

florins 

122 

florins 

2,403 




Guelders-. 

40 

5 i 3»4 

19/522 

— 

I,2C>5 

28,928 

— 

— 

— 

Utrecht. 

2 

93 

122 

— 

15 

3<*9 

— 

— 

— 

South Hollarn. 

i 

22 

48 

— 

3 

28 

— 

— 

— . 

Zealand. 

5 ° 

4 > 4°4 

7>°99 

— 

522 

16,447 

*— 

— 

— 

North Brabant . . . 

17 

1,765 

3.333 

— 

3 2 3 

6,833 

— 

— 


Uimburg. 

1 

57 

169 

— 

15 

210 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Holland. . . 

114 

12,273 

31,886 

— 

2,195 

55,199 

— 

— 


(a) Insurance ot sheep only; (b) oi sheep and goals; 

(<;) of goats ou,y. 



(i) Shit’p and Gnats. 




No. 

of 

societies 

supplying 

data 

Insured animals 

No. 

of 

members 

No. of benefits 

Tota 

amount 

of 

benefits 

sheep 

goats . 

1 

for 

Bheep 

for 

goats 


\ a 

8 

1,2 20 

_ 

86o 

J * ■’ 42 -' 

1, 

2,072 


1 b 

3 

212 

180 

3 rr 

13 

,7 

451 


La 

30 

3.283 

— 

1,968 

220 

— , 

5 >oS 4 


» 

7 

294 

424 

440 

32 

27 

835 


f c 

2 

— 

162 

I2t 

— 

22 

268 


ia 

3 

347 

■ — 

237 

15 

— , 

349 

Drenthe. 

) b 

16 

371 

1,700 

1,044 

34 

i 93 

2,3s 7 - 


( C : 

7 

■— 

5^9 

309 

— 

62 

592 


f « 

1 

77 

— 

3 3 

5 

— 

125 

Oveiyssel . . 

) b 

6 

, 254 

939 

,625 

10 

82 

1,052 


1 c 

13 


1,946 

1,124 

‘ — - 

138 

2,267 

.Guilders*, . . 

) b 

2 

7 

45 ? 

305- 

, 1 

. 36 

39 2 


1 c 

22 

—— 

1,627 

2,077 


i 44 i 


North Holla:,. 

'■ c 

2 

‘ —r- 

60. 

3 6 

' ' — ■ 

;IO ! 

07 

South Holland 

, c 

X 


613 

' 43 ; 

, : — 

20 

91 

Zealand . . . 

. c 

3 

. “ - 

HI 

116 

v _ ■ 

6 

64 

North Bn h u 

. c 

8 

i —■ ■ 

745 

496 

: -- , : 

• .57" 

. 48* 

1 Limburg, . . 

c 

7 

—. 1 

v 919 , 

602 

' “T 

109 

1,083, 


\ a 

42 1 

• 4,817 

■; /—~ ' 

' 3 i° 97 \ 

282 

— 1 

6,630 

HoUU.: 


34 

1.138 

3,695 

; 2,725 

90 ■ 

343 

5>«4 


( c 

$3 

s — 

6,288, 

3 , 9*4 

/ '—; 1 

557 

5^54 
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Among these mutual societies there is no trace of any central or¬ 
ganization, and therefore the greatest variety reigus as to the payment 
>f premiums, the amount of benefits, the rates and the contributions. 
While most of them are independent societies, there are also — especially 
in the south of the country — societies founded by rural leagues which 
help them even in their management. Since they do not practice rein¬ 
surance, premiums have to receive extra supplements in years of high mor¬ 
tality. In most cases, however, societies have safeguarded themselves 
against exceptional loss by determining not to grant benefits in cases 
of infectious illnesses, war, floods, etc. The same society insures horses 
and cows only rarely. A more frequent combination is that of horses 
and pigs. 

For horses the premium varies from 1.5 to 3.5 per cent, of the insured 
value, and the sum paid in case of death is 70 or qo per cent, of such 
value. The percentage is fixed by a committee nominated from among the 
members. There is no case of the existence of a reserve fund. 

In the case of cows insurance is limited almost exclusively to milch- 
cows and cows with calf. The percentage of value paid as benefit is not 
fixed in all cases and in some cases is fixed only after the animal’s death. 
Certain mutual societies pay the veterinary surgeon, especially when 
he is called in at a birth, in order to encourage the peasants to make use 
of his services in cases of difficult £>arturitiou. The benefit varies from 
75 to 90 per cent, of the value. Funds are obtained either by levying 
a percentage of value established on the basis of the losses suffered, or from 
fixed premiums, or by obliging the members to buy the animals’ meat 
at prices fixed by tariff. The fixed premium is generally from 1 to 2 per 
cent, of value. The mutual societies often have a reserve fund which is 
reconstituted by an extraordinary addition to premiums. 

Mutual societies insuring pigs are found especially in Zealand and 
Guelder? ; the benefit is calculated on the basis of the dead or seized ani 
mal’s weight; the annual premium varies from 1.75 florins to 3.50 florins. 

The members of mutual societies insuring sheep and goats are almost 
always labourers or peasants owning very little live stock. The premium 
varies from 4 per cent, to 13 per cent., mortality being very high from 
'» per cent, in some years for sheep to fo per cent, for goats. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


IXS'JRAXCE AGAINST HAH, IX 1917-1S —Rtpoit pMtnicd to the Minister o} icuViiit, 
ov Dr Lcdu’h, Dircc'Ot of f ki Office 0/ Rural Eeu.iomv and 5 ‘ansttn. — Buoncw Aire*, 2, 
January 1010 , 

Noteworthy business was done in 1017-18 in the Argentine by com¬ 
panies instiling against hail. 

From a report presented by Dr. Eahitte, director of the Office of Rural 
Economy and Statistics at the Ministry of Agriculture, it appears that the 
number of insurance companies having the form of limited liability and mu¬ 
tual societies and assuming risks of this kind was 36 and that they insured 
the property of -17,047 persons covering an area of 5,597,648 hectares. The 
number of policies these companies issued was 48,017; they insured the total 
bum of 183,054,386 pesos ; premiums received amounted to 9,8 >7,277 pesos 
and benefits paid to 1,012,626 pesos. 

The following table classifies these data, distinguishing the limited 
liability or prevailing form of company from the mutual societies. Eater 
we also notice whether the offices of the companies are situated in the 
Federal capital or in the interior. 



limited liability 

Mutual 



companies 

companies 


No of . . 




No, ot inMirvri. 

39 . 3 H 

7.736 

47)047 

No of polu ic-». 

39.439 

N578 

48,0x7 

HecUues m&ureil. 

4,419,566.29 

1,178,08* 

5.597.648.39 

Value Insured in t»e&cs (National money > . 

144,586.905.89 36,067,480.43163,654,386.3* 

Amount of premiums. 

8 ,i 95 . 3 8 3-48 

1, 8939 * | 

9,807,*77.39 

Amount of 1 >enetit^. 

723 . 107.77 

*89,518.97 

1,012,926.74 


From Dr. Eahitte s report it appears that the most important mutual 
societies are active in the south of the province ot Buenos Aires, at Tres 
Arroyos, Pigue, Judrez, Pudn, Coronel, Suarez and Guamini, and have alone 
carried on operations over an area of 1,070,649 hectares, out of the 1,178,082 
hectares which form the total area insured by all the mutual societies. 
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Comparing the insured value, which is 183,454,386 pesos, with the hr 
suied nea,which is 5,557,648 hectares, we find that the average sum insured 
pel hectare is 32.80 pesos, which represents about two tliirds of the value 
oi an ordinary harvest. The average premium paid is, as ajipeais from 
the figuies in our table, 5.34 pesos; the average benefit paid by the com¬ 
panies is 0.56 pei cent, of the insured capital. Benefits constitute, on 
an average, 56 per cent, of gross premiums. 

The agiicultural year 1517-18 was, as appears from the figures given 
above and those in the following table, which contains data referring to 
previous years exceptionally favourable to insurers; for falls of hail were 
so rare that the area injured bj hail was barely 4,501 hectares, that is 0.10 
per cent, of the total insured area. 



Year 

Year | 

Year 


1912-1913 

* 9 * 4 -i 9 i 5 

1917-1918 

Number of societies . . 

1 

31 

1 29 

3 ‘* 

Number of the insured • 

I — 

29,361 ; 

47.017 

Number of policies . . 

— 

1 32,039 

48,017 

Insured hectares . . 

4 , 388,553 

1 4,535454 

5,597,648.29 

Insured fc \alne in pesos (in * j 

153 , 675,470 

142,151,891— 

283,654,386.21 

Amount of premiums (i esos n.m.j . 

8 , 446,-109 

j 7.678,063.13 

1 9807,277.39 

Amount of benefits (pesos n.m.) . . 

4,329,605 

' 4,423,086.53 

l 1,011,026.74 


Although the constitution of companies insuring against losses by hail 
is recent, these companies have undoubtedly attained to a notable and pro¬ 
mising development w ? hich has been favoured by the ciicumstance that the 
institutions of credit do not grant agricultural loans for seed or other pur¬ 
poses if the land sown is not insured against hail. In the following table we 
show the percentage of the sown area which is insured, distinguishing among 
the various kinds of crops. 


Area 


Area sown . Percentage 

Insured 


hectares hectares 


Wheat .. 7,334,000 I 4,563,73* 63.16 

Elax. . .... 1 1,308,000 669,414 51.70 

Oats. 1,295,000 333,9<>4 25.50 

Other crops . 363,860 , 30,594 , 840 


Total. . . 10,801460 5,597.646 5% 
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Ha\ mg legaid to the total aiea msuied, w htch is, as we have said and 
as appears in the above table, 5»507» n 4* > hectare*, it can be deduced that the 
&iea planted with wheat represents 81.50 per cent, of the total insured area, 
that planted with oats 12 per cent., that planted with flax f> per cent., and 
tint undei v.uious crop^ 0.50 per cent , as follows . 

Wheat. 4 ohJ 7 J+ hectaits 81.50 per cent 

Oats. 669,414 hectares 12 per cent 

Wax .533,904 hectaies 6 per cent. 

Other crops . ... 30,594 hectaies 0.50 per cent. 

From Pi. Lahitte's report we also can find what percentages are con¬ 
stituted by the heaviest premiums in the districts most subject to 
storms. In the case of wheat, flax and oats this percentage goes from a 
minimum oi 3.5 and 4 5 in the province of Buenos Aires to 6, 7, 8, 9, 1* 
and 12 m the piovince of Cordoba. The percentages of 10 and 12 refer 
to the depat fluents of Juarez Celman, Tercero Arribo, Rio Segundo and 
Rio Ouarto in this province. 

In the province of San Luis the peicentage is 6 only in the departments 
oi La Capital and Buena Esperanza, in the otheis 8, 9 and 10. 

I11 the case of lands planted with oats and turnips the peicentage of 
premium follows the course ol that due on lands under the other crops we 
have mentioned, but reaches 10 and x *>. 

FRANCE 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAIIy IN 191s'— VAu*its>, P«m&, 6 Jure mm 

The year 1918 belongs to the class of average years, benefits having 
been equal to 61 per cent, of premiums, as against 141 per cent, in 1917. 

The number of the insured is, on the whole, stationary, a fact explained 
by the state of war. On the other hand an important increase in the in¬ 
sured value is to be noticed. 


Tabes I - Had Insurance Compands 

ami Societies 

m 191b. 


htbUv 

Compact 

Mutual 

Societies 

Tttal 

Numbti of the insure 1 . . • • 

“0,232 

103 226 

193,45 s 

1 

Insured vaiuc ......... 

francs 

649,398,955 

fiancs 

972.330 3 ^ 

francs 

1,621,720,265 

Premiums or subscriptions in 

19x8. 

12.187.aos 

l 

11,58 ",913 1 

* 3 * 775 A*x 

Benefits and co-.ts oi settlements 

6,446,4/16 

8,308.952 

14.755,418 

Commissions and general costs. 

2,793,985 

•1 « 

2,793.985 

Profit of the .. 

2,038,557 

*. 397,"55 

3,430.212 

Reserve fund at end of year. . 

4,264,791 

14*488,343 

1s.753.134 
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Thi^ latter fact merely reflects the increase in the price at winch crops 
sell. It has caused an increase of more than seven and a half million francs 
in premiums and subscriptions. 

If we compaie the stock companies and the mutual societies we can 
resume the year as in the table on pai»e 37c) 

T^nu; II.— Develop,neat of Hail Insurance from i8 s S lo Hjib 



Insartd 

Iti'Uied 

p. emiums 


Profit 

Resene itnd 




and 

Benefits 


at end 


persons 

va'uc 

subscriptions 


or loss 

ol jear 


t ranch 

uancs 

*iancs 

fiancs 

t lanes 

lunc-. 

1888 

126 om 

5 8,087,810 

7.H3.927 1 

6,726,57s 

— 845,014 

1.105,543 

i£* t 

122,0*5 

05^,254,913 

7,470,196 

4.072,483 + *,*‘51,056 

2,1 1 -*2 439 

zSoo 

1 1 213 

602, t3^ 132 

8044770 

5.655,384 T 2,330,831 

3.631,8'3 

:b »i 

129,4.11 

5S2 ?S2,'»6o 

7,116,061 

4,017,024 4 1,083,917 

4.H4411 

1612 

134,816 

567,428,604" 

/."26,25s 

5,028,168 

t r,290,512 

4.75'.84* 

i "91 

132,-60 

512.976,689 

7 357.725' 

5,020,8^3 

■r 093,9^-6 

1 900,2’4 

1891 

133.281 

591.819.895 

7,049,060 

3,558,453 

4 2,847,77! 

6 858 345 

1^5 

117.171 

509,190 442 

7.7 t >7.3 1 7 | 

9,210,359 

— 2,614,735 

,950 267 

i8v6 

114*864 

492,500,342 

7,568,987 

4.393,037 

- 1,291,971 

4.774,io6 

1 sr 

H5.J40 

5i4.353.420 

7>4 ii > 53° 

7,624,821 

—1,622,564 

0.494 334 

iba ■> 


7 lS >7 *3.943 

0,163,689 

2,763,914 

- 4.241.371 

6,<'X5,*46 

1*99 

146,250 

039,063,020 

8,737,095 

6,498 150 + 576,390 

6,715,329 

19 0 

151.017 

634,9* 0,908 

8,807,943^ 

6,714,908 

423.1-19 

6,731,563 

*9^1 

^63-5 

656,72-070 

9,375 281 

6,167,2161+ 1.5X6,880 

-.393,245 

r 2 

161,228 

705,638,179 

9,o \T, 442, 

6,119,884 

4- 1,215,240 

8,330,047 

igo 1 ? 

v 8,313 

740,611,; 18 

9,938,811 

4.17*1 547 

~ 3.751.789 

t “.3 ',389 

19 4 

t'>9,38 > 

749,441.949 

y.' 135.929 

5,20 >,296 

- 2 822,197 

12,213988 

•0 5 

T 55.^99 

723,783.297 

9,085.871 

6,981 617 

— 877,486 

13 IoS,I22 

19 *6 

171.749 

806,4* »7,8 

y.954.397| 

3,369,051 +4,4'>5 886 

14,182 540 

V07 

172,399 

824,8*0,424 

9,750.045 

3,834,687 

-r X Si I.3I5 1 

I-,2 II,o82 

iyob 

176,951 

S44.440o39 

ix,097,093] 

11,015,787 

— 3.137,511] 

17.950,000 

ig09 

178,037 

8*0,110,939 

10,432,995 

4,780,424 

T 3.875,44° 

16,10 1,692 

£910 

195 S16 

948,886,532 

11.779.914 

7,607,373 

- 1,827,200 

13.430.057 

IUTI 

203,8*0 

965,595,^99 

12,074,442 

8,019,9391+ r, 803,365 

14,636,941 

1QI2 

206,134 

1,011,828,865 

12,769,102 

8,240,589^+ 2,135,105 

15.869,659 

IQH 

226,616 

1.1x1.915,867 

14,165,017 

7,co6,i73| 

!. 3.729,352 

18,898,222 

1914 

226,3 i 2 

1.043,503,005 

14,414,013 

7,188,368 + 2,652 999 

19,602,824 

1915 

l 201,859 

927,128,713 

12,861,733 

6,311,446 

+1,708,037 

23,246,462 

1916 

| 198,3X61 

933,510,419 

13.591,365 

9,850,359 

+ 228,8571 

33,644,005 

W7 

( 196,938 

977.210,121 

16 036,121 

23,672,9^0 

—9.3643331 

15-171,945 

1918 

1 I93.45S 

1,621,729,265 

23.775.121 

14.755.41 S 1 4. .,,436,212} 

18,753,134 
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The development of insurance against hail in France since 1686 is 
shown by the preceding figures in which the results obtained by the stock 
companies and the mutual societies are blocked 


SPAIN. 

STATE INSURANCE OF CROPS AGAINST FIRE AND HATE. —Royal decree authori¬ 
zing the Official Committee ot Marine Insurance to insure (separately ot jointly/ or to 
reinsure, on behalt of the State, risks ot crops from fire, trom \rliate\ei cau^eit may atrae 
Gacetadc Modi id, Year CCI/VIII, Vol II, No. 101. Madrid, 11 April 191Q , royal order 
containing regulations for carrying out the insurance and re-msuiance ot crop?. Gac*. :a xt 
Modi id, Year CCLVIII, Vol IT, No. 120 Madrid, 30 April iqiq. 


In 1917, by royal decree of 23 March, Iheie was established in Spain 
a special committee called the Official Committee ot Marine Insurance, 
consisting of technical experts and representatives of the national economy, 
and having the object of organizing and developing marine war insurance. 
Later on, when the inter-relation between war risks and the ordinary lisks of 
navigation had become clear, the committee was authorized to re-insure, 
on behalf of the State, a pait of the ordinary marine risks insured by Span 
ish undertakings legally constituted, partly in order that the insurance 
companies might be able to count at any time upon being able to re-insure 
all the excess risks which they held and partly as a step towards the na¬ 
tionalization of insurance. The relations thus brought about between the 
committee and the private undertakings developed to such an extent 
that, even after war risks had been almost completely eliminated, the pri¬ 
vate undertakings continued to re-insure with the State a considerable 
part of the ordinary risks of navigation. 

In view of the satisfactory results achieved and of the resolutions 
passed by the representatives of the principal national interests, and in 
conformity with recent economic and social tendencies, the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment thought fit to enlarge the scope oi the official committee in relation 
to the defence of the national wealth. Accordingly, by royal decree 
of 10 April of the present year, the committeee has been authorized to 
insure (separately or jointly) ot to re-insure, always ou behalf of tlw 
State, the risks of crops from fire, from wliatevtr cause it may arise, and to 
re-insure such portions of the risks ot crops from hail as may be handed 
over to them by mutual insurance undertakings legally constituted. In 
this decree it is laid down that the risks directly insured by the committee 
shall not exceed four fifths of the value of the crop and that it may, if it 
think fit, paitially re-insure or hand back any risks which it may have in¬ 
sured in any of the operations which it may undertake. 

Subsequently, by royal older of 28 April, regulations, which we 
will now set forth, for carrying out the decree were made. 

Insmance of Crops against Fire . — The object oi this insurance will 
be the payment of compensation for the material losses suffered by the 
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crops thiough the direct action ol lire and the other damages comprised in 
section 393 of the Commercial Code (1). 

The State will guarantee the insured person against the consequences 
of lire even when it arises from military operations in case of war, from vol¬ 
canic eruptions, earthquakes, or popular tumults. By popular tumult 
will be understood. “ any rising of the people, such as riot, rebellion or sedi¬ 
tion, in which, the principle of authority being disregarded, order is 
seriously disturbed The >State will not guarantee against damages by 
fire which has been caused by the criminal act of the insured party. 

The Official Committee of Marine Insurance may issue policies insur¬ 
ing against risks from fire, from w'halevel cause it may have arisen, or pol¬ 
icies which insure only against fires caused by military operations, volcan¬ 
ic eruptions, earthquakes or popular tumult. 

It will be within the competence oi the Official Committee ot Marine 
Insurance to determine the general and special conditions ot the policies 
and to fix the premiums payable. 

In case of damage by fire, the committee mast send representatives 
(delegate^, officials or experts) to the place where it occurred within the 
thirty days following the receipt oi the official notification. 

When it is a case of fire caused by military opeiations, volcanic erup¬ 
tion, earthquake or popular tumult, the experts must determine not only 
the cause of the fire but also the damage.s produced exclusively by the 
fire, and fix accordingly the compensation to be paid b} the State 

In all cases the compensation fixed by the experts must be paid to the 
insured person within a period of ten days beginning from the day follow¬ 
ing that upon winch it was agieed to by the committee. 

If it be possible, the committee must re-insure up to 90 per cent, all the 
risks which it may directly insure. 

Re-wsitnuice of the Risks to Crops from Fire. - - The official commit¬ 
tee, in the name of the State, shall ha ve power to arrange with insurance 
companies duly registered in the Register of the Ministry of Foxnento, for 
the re-insurance of crops against fire: (1) by means of an obligatory contract 
in which case the liability of the State may begin, according as may be 
agreed, on the day on which each policy re-insured takes effect, wrhatever 
may be the date on which the giving of the insurance ma}’- be intimated 
to the committee, even if, at the time of doing so damage has already 
been incurred, or it may begin at 12 o' clock on the day in w’hieh the 
application for re-insurance is made and the letter containing it is posted ; 
(2) b}' an optional contract, proposals being made in legard to specific pol¬ 
icies, in which case the right will be reserved to the committee to accept 
or to reject the re-insurance proposal, and the re-insurance will take effect 
from the date on which the acceptance of the proposal has been notified 


(1) The damages which Hie section particnlarlj mentions arc : (1) the expenses intuited 
by the insured person in carring away goods with the object of sailing them; (2) the loss <»i 
value which the goods salved may sutler; and {3) the damage caused to the pioperty insured by 
the means adopted by the authorities for restricting or extinguishing the file. 
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to the company. The re-insurance must be carried out in all cases at Jhe 
same premiums and subject to the same rules and conditions, both gencial 
and special, as are contained in the policy signed by the insured party, 
and when a single risk is covered v more than one policy re-insr ran ct 
can only be effected on the combi e poicies. 

The committee, in the name of the State and as its representative, 
must repay the agreed proportion of the compensation paid by the instil¬ 
ing company, within the eight days following the receipt of the applica¬ 
tion accompanied by the necessary vouchers. 

The committee is authorized to fix the re-insurance commission w hich 
is to be paid to it by the company re-insuring, but in no case must this exeeee 
30 per cent, of the premium. In the case of contracts of compulsory re¬ 
insurance the committee can also allow a share in its profits, which must 
not exceed 10 per cent. The bonuses can only be given to companies in¬ 
scribed in the register of the Ministry of Fomento and on the conditions 
which the committee considers most suitable in the interests of the State. 

Re-insurance of the Risks of Crops from Hail. — The Official Insurance 
Committee can accept, in the name of the State, proposals made by under¬ 
takings legally constituted for the re-insurance of crops against risks from 
hail The committee is authorized to determine the crops which m ly 
be so re-insured. 

When the risk re-insured has been oiiginally insured by the payment oi 
a fixed and unalterable premium, the re-insurance will be effected at the 
original premium and on the same conditions, geneial and special, as those 
of the insurance contract. If the principle of mutuality has beeii adopted, 
the losses being divided amongst the members of the society, or if the insur¬ 
ance has been effected by the payment of a provisional premium, the Offi¬ 
cial Committee of Marine Insurance will fix the premium which will have to 
be paid lor the re-insurance, os far as the portion re-insured is concerned- 

The re-insurence will affect, in the proportion agreed upon, the 
whole of the risks insured in any one year by the company or society or, 
at the least, all the risks with respect to one particular crop which it may 
have insured. 

Administration . — With respect to the insurance of crops in general, 
the Official Committee of Marine Insurance will be represented in the pro¬ 
vinces by the Inspectors of Agriculture, who will furnish to each proprie¬ 
tor or tenant of cultivated lands who desires to insure his crops printed 
forms on which to make the insurance' proposals. Upon receiving a pro¬ 
posal, the Inspector of Agriculture of the district will set out in the tprni the 
premium payable in accordance with the instructions and tariffs with 
which the Official Committee have supplied him, and will forward an ord¬ 
er for the payment of the amount into the public funds. As soon as the 
in&ured person presents the voucher acknowledging the receipt by the treas¬ 
ury of the premium paid, the Inspector of Agriculture will sign the insurance 
policy in duplicate, will hand one copy to the insured person, ^nd will for¬ 
ward the other to the committee accompanied by the original proposal 
and the voucher. 
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The Official Committee of Marine Insurance a ill fix the remuneration 
payable to the Inspectors o* Agriculture for the duties perloimed. All the 
expenses arising from the operations ot insuring and re-insuring crops,, a s 
well as the compensation m case of damage, will be prid out of spe?hl 
credit opened by the State for the purpose. 

Lastly, the royal ordei of 2S April lays down that the regulations oh -11 
be applied and interpreted by the committee, which will also have the 
right to propose to the Ministry of Agriculture such suoplemcnu.n regu¬ 
lations as it mav deem desirable. 


SWEDEN. 


MUTCAI, INSURANCE A(rAlNST HAIX, IN 1 nr Ci llu Vu£i« kJaa 

fotsdi ingsansialtcf a, 1917 av fotsakringensttiopefi lonen II Stockholm, 1919 


In 1417 the receipts of mutual societies insuring against hail reached 
the following figures 


Premiums. 

Interest on invested funds. 
Other income. 


167,740.48 crowns 
5,672.13 » 

359-it> » 


193,Mo .77 crowns 

Balancing these receipts with the expenditure, ue 
obtain a credit balance of 53 740.98 crowns, 
as follows: 


Benefits, including costs of settlement. 75,147.10 crowns 

Costs of management.*. bo 043.84 » 

Transferences.*. 3, 785.90 * 

Other expenditure. 502,80 v 

Credit balance. 53 74098 > 


103 Mo.77 crowns 

The assets for the year were as follow’s 


In hand. 4 > 773^3 crowns 

In the bank. 167,710.4b » 

In public funds.. 4,200.28 # 

Carried over from previous years. 38,295.05 * 

To be recovered from previous years. 54,145.42 v 

Chattels. 3 032.25 » 

Various. 1,27987 » 


273,436.36 crowns 
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Liabilities were as follows’ 

Reserve fund. 2O3 796.43 crowns 

Sums borrowed. 8,014.30 » 

Various. .... 1,02563 » 

273 45O 36 crowns 

At the end of the year 27,772 contracts were ciurent and they covered 
risks valued at 110,550,618 crowns. Indemnified losses numbered 334, the 
largest benefit paid being one of 7,253 25 clowns 

The following figures show’ the rate per thousand crowns of insuied 
capital of the premiums received by the various mutual societies practising 
insurance against hail * 


Allmanna Hagelrkadefdrsakrygsbolaget. 2.96 

Uppsala Ians. 3.00 

Ostergotlands Ians. 1.50 

Skane-Hollands. O.00 

Alvsborgs m. fl. Ians. 4.00 

Skaraborgs Ians. 2.00 

ftrebro Ians. 1.00 

Vastmanlands Ians. 3.50 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

MOVEMENT OF THE SATES AND MORTGAGES 
OF RURAT PROPERTY IN THE THREE YEARS FROM 1915 TO 1917 

SOURCES: 

EsT«>fsriCA AGsfcoLv H116-1917 (Agricultural Statistics 1016-1Q17I, Ditccdou General de 
E«taoislica y Kconoibfa Rural,Mnnsteiio de A£;neultujadL la RepdMica Ai^uilina. Bue¬ 
nos Ayles, n}i8. 

Rural Real Estate Sale and Mortgage Trans actio n*, in The Review of the River Plate, 
Buenos Ayres, Deoembc 1 1918. 

In this review we have on other occasions dealt with the movement of 
the sales and mortgages of rural real estate in the Argentine Republic down 
to the year 1915. The last number of the Yearbook of Agricultural Stat¬ 
istics, published by the care of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, and a 
report which was presented to this ministry by Dr. Tahitle and is reproduced 
in the number of The Review of the River Plate cited above, now give us 
data on this subject for 1916 and 1917, We will therefore resume or.r 
examination of this movement which indubitably gives the most important 
index of the present economic situation of the republic. 


§ 1. Sat,es or rural real estate in tiik three years 

EROM 1915 TO 1917. 

We reproduce the data as to the sales of land in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

From this table it appears that the area of the lands sold in 1916 ex¬ 
ceeded b} r 450,990 hectares the area sold in the previous year, while the area 
sold in 1917 was less by 224,150 hectares than that sold in 1916. 

The increase found in 1916 is therefore undoubtedly due to transitory 
and occasional causes, for, as we have noted in other numbers of this re¬ 
new, a marked diminution with the progress of time of the area sold lias 
always shown itself in the republic. If we compare the figures for the last 
three with those for the preceding years, going back, for instance, to 1905, 
in which year the maximum area, namely 16,290,947 hectares, was sold, 
we find that from that year the area sold diminished until 1909, rising again 
in the 3 r ears from 1909 to 1911, and then falling constantly, except in 1916, 
until the last year we have examined. 



Tabus I._ Area and Value by Pr ovinees and Territories of Lands Sold in 19x5, 191b and 19x7. 
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But if the aiea bold constantly diminished, theie was on tlie other hand 
a noticeable aiul reassuring increase in the value of land. Thus, while 
16,290,947 hectates were sold in 1905 for 2 J2, (>23,453 pesos 11111, the area 
of 13,701,934 hectares was sold in 1910 foi 359,024,595 pottos. And this in¬ 
crease continued in subsequent years, reaching in 1915-1917^ level shown 
in the figures we have leproduced. Thus the value per hectare rose from 
14.27 pesos in 1905 to 30.85 pesos in 1909, 35.59 pesos in 1911, 57.05 pesos 
in 1915 and 46.5 pesos in 1917. 

Dr. Lahitte, in his report which we have examined, also arrived at 
these results w r hen considering the tw T o tiiennial periods, 1909-1911 and 1915- 
1917. He obseives that in the first of these peiiodsin which, as we have 
already noted, the number of hectares sold w r as already noticeably on the 
increase, conveyances of a total area of 33,^23,574 hectares, having the 
value of 1,020,372,878 pesos nm. or an average of 30 pesos a hectare, w*ere 
made ; but that in the second tiiennial period, that from 1915 to 1917, 
there were conveyed only 17,877,802 hectares, of the value of 786,899,465 
pesos nm., or 44 pesos a hectare on an average. Dr. Lahitte attributes 
the increase during the latter period in the value of the lauds to a more 
exact estimate of the yield of the soil by puichaMjis and to the cessation 
of the speculation which had reigned in the previous petiod. 


§ 2. Classification by arfa of lands sold. 

Beyond the noticeable and constant incieasc in the value of the lands 
sold in recent years, due principally to the reasons we have noticed but un¬ 
doubtedly also caused by tlie complex and multiform economic progress 
of the republic and by other agents of a general character, such as the de¬ 
velopment of systems of irrigation, the extension of railways, the greater 
amount of capital which credit has made available for colonists, etc., the 
data we have given show that that there has been a decided progress to¬ 
wards the subdivision of laud, which subdivision constitutes, as is known, 
the best means for solving the problem of colonization. 

In the two following tables wc show, by area, the sales of rural real 
estate, in the first of them the total sales for the whole territoiy of the 
republic, in the second those for each province. 

The data we have reproduced amply support the statement that there 
is a tendency to subdivision, for the sales of small holdings made in 1916 
surpass those made in 1915. 

It is true that in 1916 the total area sold was, as wre saw in Table I, 
notably in excess of the area sold in 19x5, so that the presumption is that 
there was a larger number of sales; but Table II shows that while-the num 
ber of the properties of more than 1,000 hectares which were sold remained 
stationary, the increase in the number sold became noteworthy and gradu¬ 
ally rose as the properties affected became less extensive, and in the last 
three dosses the difference is one of 300,400 and 600. 
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Tadle II. - - A umber of piupu/us soM, by atca. 


I 9 I 5 »git> 



Aiea. ol properties 

No of 

properties 

Total area 

hectares 

1 No of 

propei tics 

Total area 

hectares 

Flora. 1 to 

25 

hectares . 

4,160 

40,286 

4 . 7 Si, 

42,608 

26 to 

5 ^ 

a . „ 

h 329 

52.6S5 

E 7 i>l 

67,432 

51 l > 

100 

» .... 

1 1,302; 

10-895 

1,614 

121,507 

i 101 to 

15 ^ 

* ; 

1 b 31 

7 & o 9 o 


1 108,709 

151 to 

JUO 

. . 

503 

90,441 

569 

101,839 

201 to 

2 50 

R . 

201 

65,090 

335 

74,067 

251 to 

300 

J . • . • 

250 

66,307 

257 

71,231 

301 to 

400 

. 

272 | 

1 94 , 508 ! 347 

121 421 

401 to 

500 

. 

I 79 

8 1,852' 

I 229 

104,395 

v 5OI tO 

1,000 

» .... 

*64 

3ii,26o| 523 

347,336 

Moie than 

1,000 

n .. 

8S4 

4,879,867! S82 

5,144,996 



Total . 

| 10,418 

1 

5,880,654, 12,202 

1 

6,340,644 


In any case, the results obtained from the data leproduced are com¬ 
pleted and supported by those which refer to 1917. The Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics docs not cover that year and our data regarding it are 
therefore incomplete. But the existence of the tendency in question is 
confirmed by Dr. Tahitte’s report which resumes, by area* sold, the 
movement of sales. 

The properties sold in 1917 which had an area of less than 25 hectares 
numbered 5,147 and extended over 47,930 hectares. Most of the sales of 
these small holdings w ere in provinces which have a considerable number of 
urban centres of population or in which cultivation is comparatively inten¬ 
sive. Thus in the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Cordoba and Santa Fe, which 
have altogether 65 urban centres of irom 5,000 to to,000 inhabitants each, 
out of a total of 76 such centres in the whole country, 2,709 holdings of 
less than 25 hectares were sold; in the provinces of Tucumdu, Mendoza, 
Santiago delEstero and Catamarca the number sold was 1,717: the total 
number sold was therefore ^26. 

In the provinces of Buenos Ayres, C6rdoba and Santa Fe subdivision 
is undoubtedly chiefly caused by the nearness of the lands to consumers' 
maikets, while in the other provinces it may be attributed to the kind of 
cultivation which prevails in these districts and to the systems of irriga¬ 
tion which have been largely developed in them. 

It should be noted that tho.se properties sold in 1917 which had an area 
between 26 and 300 hectares and could not be taken to be large properties, 
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and were generally situated in districts given up to grain growing, repre¬ 
sent 41 per cent, of the total rural real estate sold in the republic. 


Table III. — Sales of rural properties , by area for each province, in 1916. 


Provinces 

and territories 

From 1 to 25 
hectares 

From 26 to 50 
hectares 

From 50 to 300 
hectares 

Above 301 
hectares 

Total 

No. of 
pro¬ 
per¬ 
ties 

! 

Area 

hectares 

No. of 
pro¬ 
per¬ 
ties 

Area 

hectares 

No. of 
pro¬ 
per¬ 
ties 

Area • 
hectares 

No. of 
pro¬ 
per¬ 
ties 

Area 

hectares 

No. of 
pro¬ 
per¬ 
ties 

Area 

hectares 

Buenos Ajres .... 

i,x8o 

14.585 

. 

545 

20,561 

I 

949 

*24,942 

568 

689,247 

3,242 

849,3*5 

Santa Fe. 

469 

8.432 

477 

17,587 

983 

120,730 

250 

520,954 

2,* 79 

672,643 

Cdrboba. 

987 

8,677 

298 

21,230 

870 

218,626 

364 

646,7*9 

2,5*9 

595,43* 

Eotre Rios. 

198 

2,282 

123 

4,634 

218 

26,756 

66 

60,432 

604 

94,*3* 

Corrientcs. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

662 

3 

2,849 

6 

3»5U 

Tucurudn 

397 

2,068 

*9 

79* 

*7 

2,605 j 

8 

22,118 

44* 

27,582 

Mendoza. 

738 

5, *24 

94 

3,479 

122 

13,903 

64 

5i5,*64 

1,018 

537,670 

San Juan. 

115 

537 

11. 

361 

24 

2,7*8 

7 

87,327 

*57 

90,943 

San I<ui3. 

217 

1,859 

77 

2,892 

*49 

20,390 

*53 

287,031 

596 

3* 2,*73 

Santiago del Fstero . 

107 

917 

25 

1,082 

82 

**,746 

105 

336,791 

3*9 

350,536 

X,a Rioja .. 

10 

X 2 I 

2 

94 

16 

*,735 

20 

230,307 

48 

232,25? 

Salta.. 

7 

45 

1 

3 2 

6 

744 

22 

585,032 

36 

585,853 

Jujuy. 

IS 

9 1 

3 

116 

3 

324 

3 

.18,253 

21 

*5.786 

Catamarca . . . . . . 

136 

89+ 

13 

5*2 

21 

2,299 

39 

246,924 

209 

250,629 

Central Pampas. , . . 

*54 

1,4*5 

7* 

3.052 

127 

*9,544 

146 

410,767 

499 

434,778 

Rio Negro • . * v . . 

SI 

- 264 

*3 

573 

23 

2^84 

18 

78,922 

75 

82,443 

Neuqnin...... ■ » 

2 

35 

— 

— 

1 

146 

14 

87,45* 

*7 

87,633 

Chaco . .. 

*7 

203 

4 

169 

*9 

2,575 

26 

207,618 

66 

210,565 

Mislones. 

5 

89 

2 

200 

3 

275 

X 

361 

XI 

825 

Formosa. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

493 

1 

1,000 

4 

*,493 

Cfaubut.’ . 

9 

90 

6 

288 

12 

1,365 

65 

349 *j6 

92 

350,989 

Santa Cruz...... 

— 

— 

— 



— ' 

45 

535,246 

4 * 

535,053 

Tierra del Fuego . .' . 

' — 

-r 

1 ^ 


— 

— 

2 

*5,402 

2 

*5402 

Total ... 

4,78* 

47,608 

1,784 

67,492 

.3,65* 

480,396 

“ 1,986 

i 

5,745,148 

* *2,202 

6,340,644 

*9*5 . . . . . ; . . . 

4>*6o 

40,286 

1,389 

5*;6S5j 

3,070 

4*3,964 

*,799 

5,377,487i 

10,418 

5,880,654 


• 1 - ^ § 3. Movement os mortgages in 'The three^years prom 1915- " 

. ■ ') ■ . to 19x7. .• f 

■■'■V To complete the data we have given and support our deductions there-. 
. frpnij it is necessaxy to examine the moyemeiit of the mortgages with vi'hich, 
rural.real estate has come to be burdenediu the three years which occupy us. 
s ,'0ur;.data for^ipT^ are nP^ oorapIeteaS they are for the two preceding years;, 

data only for. 1915 : apd ipth, hht'^e', 
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will afteiwuids compile than with the a\ ailable data tor 1917, which, iiag- 
mentaiy though the3* be, suffice to show the mo\ement of mortgages in 
that j ear 

Table IV —Mortgages of Rmal Real Estate nt 1915 and 1916. 




1915 



1916 


Provinces tad territories J 

Area 

mortgaged 

\ alue 1 

Vahie 

per 

hectare 

Area 

mortgaged 

t alue 

Value 

per 

hectare 


hectares 

pesos nm | 

pesos 
nm | 

hectares 

pebos nm ^ 

pesos 

nm 

Buenos Ay its . . . 

853,8S1 

46,077,163^ 

53 0 

1,270,185 

l 

83 428,042 

67 2 

Santa I e. 

-.35,166 

14,926195 

44*4 

301,010 

16,504,479 

5<-5 

Cordoba ... . 

? 27 ,I 35 

26,746,192 

36,7 

715,329 

32,869,482 

45 9 

Iutre Rios 

125.736 

3,364,5^1 

26,7 

90,323! 

3,136,680 

34-7 

Coiricnto . 

1,487 

3 °,‘ 5 °o| 

20 4 

8,441 

I 4 0 *933 

16 6 

lucuman. 

62,507 

2,250,122 

319 

50,311 

4.173.157 1 

829 

Mendoza ... 

1,079,687 

14,844,732 

13 7 

336,086 

10,534,083 

313 

San Juan. 

57,672 

763,425 

13 2 

162,134 

763,415 

47 

San I*uis. 


4.292,341 

25 

193.205 

2,976,125 

15 4 

Smtngo del E**tero . . 

316,663 

3,635.684 

175 

207,857 

1,812,1^4 

86 

I,a Rioja . 

6,033 

50,881 

84 

6,755 

60,917 

87 

Salta ........ 

138,963 

4 , 754,546 

34 1 

162,575 

1,7 to 374 

107 

Jujuy . .*.... 

6,152 

I 37 , 322 j 

22 3 

659 

j 108,417 

164 

Catamarca , ... 

48,559 

8 i,i 73 j 

16 

66,874 

156,371 

2-3 

Cential Pampas . . . 

350,886 

5 , 549,641 

158 

323,027 

. 4,-812,20 s 

14 5 

Rio Negro . . . 

277,075 

2,455,605 

88 

92570 

[ 727 948 1 7.8 

Ntuqucn . . . . . 

143,698 

1,106,601 

72 

90,062 

364,801 

4 

Chaco . 

287,615 

3 , 978,354 

138 

133,1411 1,548,369 

11.6 

JMisionts. 

103 ,195 

1 T20 870 

5-9 

102,494 

396,939 

37 

Formosa . .. 

51,268 

826,818 

16.1 

100,000 

227,450 

212 

Chubut. 

470 H 

787,890 

164 

128,845 

522,067 

4 

Santa Cruz .... 

336,a8i 

3,622,071 

54 

205,376 

1 , 129,926 

II 

Tierra del Puego 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 - 

— 

Ijos Andes .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 


5 , 520,357 

1 ^ 2 , 902,443 

25 8 

4»749»362J 170,342,317} 35.8 


These data completely correspond with those in Table I, formallj 
and substantially. If the aiea mortgaged in 19x6 was less than that mort¬ 
gaged m 1915 bj 779,995 hectares, while the area sold in 1916 exceeded 
that sold in 1915 by 450,990 hectares, the value of the area mortgaged in 
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1916 surpassed the value of that mortgaged in the previous year by 
27,^39,872 pesos, and the average value of these nioitgaged lands, which 
was 25.8 pesos a hectare in 1015, had lisen in 1916 to 35.8 pesos a hec¬ 
tare, that is at almost the same rate as the value per hectare ot the lands 
sold which lose fioiu 37.5 pesos in 1913 to 48 2 pesos in 191O. 

The average value per hectare which the table shows for each prov¬ 
ince is proof that the rise in the value of land was regular and general for 
almost the whole territory of the country, and that in provinces in which 
a rise has taken place in the value per hectare of the land sold — among 
which provinces Buenos Ayres, Santa Be, Cordoba and Mendoza aie first 
— there is a corresponding proportionate rise in the value per hectare of 
the land sold. 

The increase in the value of land in the province of Tucuman is, in 
spite of the fact that its precise causes escape us, particularly noteworthy. 
In this province the value per hectare of the land sold rose from 47 pesos 
in 1915 to 136 pesos in 1916, and similarly the value per hectare of the 
area mortgaged rose from 31.9 pesos in 1915 to 82.9 pesos in 1916. 

§ 4. Cl OSSIFICATION OF MORTGAGED LANDS BV AREA. 

In the two following tables mortgages are classified according to the 
area of the lands they burden : 

Table V. — dumber of Mortgaged Rural Properties of Various Areas 
in Whole Territory of the Republic . 



Area of properties 

Number 

Total area 

Number 

Total area 




of properties 

hectares 

of properties 

hectare* 

F10111 

I io 

25 foctdics. 

l,iol> 

12,372 

LI 33 

12,939 

» 

36 u 

50 « 

533 

30,266 

m 

20,725 

» 

31 to 

100 9 

56s 


619 

47*533 


zox to 

150 » 

305 

37.946 

273 

46,152 

» 

i Si to 

SCO » 

302 

53 ,*J 3 

296 

52,972 

9 

301 to 

250 » 

166 

37.487 

187 

42,196 

» 

251 to 

300 » 

147 

40.704 

144 

30,880 

9 

301 to 

400 9 

i *>5 

64,099 

214 

75.877 

9 

40X to 

500 » 

M 5 

65,216 

143 

65.771 

9 

501 to 

XOOO 9 

365 

261,443 

4x8 

295,901 

More than xooo ...... 

709 

4.892.435 

777 

4.048,416 



Total . . . 

4 , 53 * 

5 . 529,357 

4.877 

4.70^,362 
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Table VI. - Morion* on Rural Properties , Clarified by area , 
/» each proemce in 1916. 


Provmt es 

and terntoiles 

riotn 1 
to 25 hectares 

From 26 
to so hectaus 

Tiom 51 
t > 300 hectares 

301 hectares 
and more 

Total 

i 

oa 

0 S. 

Aica 

hectares 

No of pio- 
peities 

Area 

hectares 

0 

0 z 

u 

Area 

hectares 

i 

** ji 

0 $ 
& 

Area 

hect ires 

k 

■sR* 

Szj 

Area 

hectare. 

Buemjs A\ res. 

n 

5,598 

253 

9,524 

732 

102,69/ 

666 

*, 152,36 4 

2,oSo 

1,270,185 

Santa Fe. 

64 

x,ib4 

105 

3 » 5 So 

231 

30,129 

,49 

269,1x7 

540 

304,010 

Cordoba .... 

*77 

*.735 

74 

2,8oj 

344 

53*3 4 T 

370 

657,444 

965 

715,329 

Rntie Ri h . 

2b 

392 

52 

2,078 

130 

16,191 

57 

71,662 

267 

00,323 

Corueutes ...... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

8,4 4 * 

4 

844* 

TucunicUi. 

0 ) 

601 

10 

30b 

t8 

1,743 

*9 

47,662 

xi6 

50 , 3*4 

Mendoza.* 

35 T 

2.236 

55 

2,120 

63 

8 , 3+9 

27 

323,381 

396 

33 *,086 

San Juan. 

47 

4 bi 

*5 

537 

*7 

2 , 2*7 

2 

832,195 

81 

162,134 

San Lufr. 

21 

X46 

X 

44 

*5 

2,644 

45 

190,871 

82 

* 93,305 

Santiago del Estero. . 

12 

190 

3 

xo6 

12 

x 806 

34 

209,340 

61 

208,857 

La Rioja.. 

b 

39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

830,716 

S 

5,755 

Salta. 

— 


— 

— 

x 

266 

9 

162,309 

xo 

* 63,575 

JuJu>. 

X 

7 

— 

— 

1 

55 

1 

597 

3 

659 

Catamarca. 

6 

' 6x 

— 

— 

x! 

*95 

4 

66,618 

XI 

66,874 

Central Pampas . . . 

17 

207 

8 

330 

40 

7,055 

76 

3 * 5 , 43 * 

* 4 * 

323,027 

Rio Negro. 

4 

61 

5 

206 

7 

888 

20 

9 *, 4 * 5 ' 

36 

92,570 

Neuqufin. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

446 

8 

99,616 

XO 

90,062 

Chaco . 

— 

— 

X 

36 

3 

659 

*4 

132,446 

18 

* 33 .*** 

Misiones. 

z 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

* 02,494 

2 

* 02,494 

Chubut. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

100 

6 

100,000 

> 

100,000 

Formosa. 

— 

ax 

X 

47 

— 

— 

*5 

* ' 8,777 

*7 

128,845 

Santa Cruz., 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

305.376 

22 

*05,376 

Tierra del Fuego . . . 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Total . . . 

*,333 

* 2,939 

5/3 

21,725 

1.6x9 

228,733 

*,553 

4,465,965 

4.877 

4,749,362 

* 9*5 . 

x,iob 

* 2,3 72 

533 

20,266 

1.488 

2 * 3,459 

1,404 

5,283,188 

4 , 53 * 

5 . 5 * 9,35 7 


The figures in these last tables make still more dear the tendency 
to a subdivision of land. We have not complete data for the classification 
of mortgages by areas in 1917. But from the source on which we have 
largely drawn we discover that the mortgages registered in 1917 numbered 
5,338 ; and that 1288 of them were on holdings between 1 and 25 hectares 
in area, 648 on holdings between 25 and 5° hectares in area, 1709 on hold¬ 
ings between 51 and 300 hectares in area, and 1693 on holdings of an area 
exceeding 300 hectares. 

In the following table we resume the movement of sales and mortgages 
of rural real estate, from the point of view both of area and of value, for 
the three years we are examining. 
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Tali l VII - Resume uj the Movenunt of bah s and Morigagts 
oj Rural Real Estate , 1915-17. 


Year 

Arei sold 

Aiea 

mortguji d 

Per 

ctalagc 

\ atue 

ot 

lands sold 

\alue 

of 

lauds mortgaged 

F,r 

centage 

1 

hectares 

1 ectares 


pesos 

pesos 


191 •) 

5,^80,654 

5.529.357 

94 2 

217,611,627 

142,902445 

<35 5 

1916 

6,340,644 

4.749,362 

74 9 

305 , 877 ."i 8') 

170,342,317 

55 6 

1917 

5.656,504 

.5,629,462 

99 

363,100,652 

i70,oSi,6i 1 

65 5 


The peicentage oi the aiea sold lepiestilled b> the aiea moitgaged - 
which was 94 2 in 1915, fell to 74 9 in 1916 and in the next year lose to 99 — 
corresponds to the total upward-tending movement to which we have re¬ 
ferred, and is parallelled by the percentage which the value of the mortgaged 
lands foimed of the lands sold, this latter percentage being 65.5 in 1915, 
falling to 55.6 in 191b, and rising once more to 65.5 in 1917. 

As appears from the figures we have reproduced, the trading in land 
is chiefly, if not almost exclusively, supported by mortgage credit; and this 
fact proves once more than it is agriculture and its connected and depen¬ 
dent industries which attract in the Argentine the larger pait of the avail¬ 
able capital. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA. 

ADVANCFS BY MORTGAGEES FOR THE PURCHASE OP SEED GRAIN IN 
SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Suttee Moithly , Vol VII, No 8. Published by 
the Department of Agiiculluie of Saskatchewan, Rtgma, Maich 1919. 

The Seed Giain Advances Act, 1919, lately passed by the Saskatche¬ 
wan legislature, seeks to remedy the effects of a severe drought in certain 
parts of Saskatchewan during the summer of 1918, which combined with 
other factois to cause crops to fail totally or partially, so that many settlers 
had not enough seed grain for the 1919 season. For the continued prosper¬ 
ity of the province it was necessary that every available acre of land should 
be cultivated and sown. In this emergency certain companies which had 
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been lending money upon mortgages to fanners in Saskatchewan repre¬ 
sented tbit tli>.y were willing to advance to these mortgagers the sums 
tiny needed for the purchase ol ^eed grain, so long as the property of the 
boi rowers, tkeii tin uncial position and their personal qualities pro\ided a 
suliicient secuutv. It was to legulate loans of this description that the 
Act in question was passed. 

Its chief pio\isions aie contained in .sections 3 to 0 which aie as fol¬ 
lows : 

“ ^ Am moit^agc e of laud in Saskatchew an, v hethtr ttndei a moitgage 
hetetoluie 01 h<uniter nnak, may male advances of money to the owner 
of the mortgaged laud 01 any pait theieof to enable him to puichase seed 
gtaiii foi ust in sowing such laud f^r the ciop of rqxq 

“ j. Where the mortgagee makes such an advance, he may add the 
amount thereof to the amount secured by the mortgage, and such sum shall, 
without legistmth 11 in a land titles office, become, from the date of the ad¬ 
vance, part of the moneys so seemed and shall bear interest at the mort¬ 
gage rate, shall he a charge upon the mortgaged land, and have the like 
priority in the same manner as the other moneys so secured, and shall be 
payable on the fir-t day of November, 1919, or on such other day as may be 
specified in the application for the advance. 

“ 5. Not mote than the sum of S 250 in all shall be advanced under 
Ihe provisions lieieol in lespect of any one quarter section of land (1), and, 
wiiere the land is subject to moie than one mortgage, no subsequent mort¬ 
gagee shall be entitled to the benefit of this Act who makes an advance 
without the written consent of all prior mortgages. 

*' (>. — (1) In addition to the rights given by section 4 heieof, the mort¬ 
gagee shall have a lien and charge for the amount of such advance and in¬ 
terest upon all the crops grown upon the mortgaged land in the year 
1919, having priority over all othei liens and charges except taxes and sums 
which may be collected in the same manner as taxes arid the statutory lien, 
if any, created by the Municipalities Seed Grain Act, 191^, for seed grain 
furnished in the year 1918. 

* (2) Where there exists under 1 lie provisions of the Municipalities Seed 
Grain Act, 1917, a lien on the crop grown during the year 1919, the mort¬ 
gagee shall also have a first lien and charge upon the crop on the said land 
during the yoai 1920 having priority ovei all other liens and charges ex¬ 
cept taxes and sums which may be collected in the same manner as taxes. 

“ (3) For the purposes of this section the amount secured by the lien 
hereby created shall become due and payable on the first day of Novem¬ 
ber, 1919, or on the first day on which the owner shall commence to cut the 
crop grown on such land, whichever shall be the earlier, and the mortgagee 
shall thereupon in addition to alt other remedies have the right to seize 
and sell such crop in order to realize the amount secured by bis seed 
grain lien. " 


(1) A quarter se tiern contain ■> 160 acres. 
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FINLAND 


THB SAIyli OF RUR Vly RK U. USTATU AND MORIUYUIC CR1 DJT IN COUNTRY 
DLSTRICrS. — s now n Lilaslolluu,i Vuoukuw, 191; (Statistical Ycailiook oi Finland, 
1917), IlLlsingtoi i<u8 


The statistics with regard to laud in Finland aie divided into the data 
relating to the towns and those lelating to the countiy, and it in theieiore 
easy to obtain an exact idea as to the line importance of the total sales of 
and mortgages on ruial real estate. As regards the farmer, the transac¬ 
tions between ibgi and 1915 appear iioiu the following figures. 


Stiles of Real Estate , 1891 to 1915. 


: 

Year 

Whole country 

! ~ 

Rural communes 


(francs) 

(francs) 

I& 9 I 

43.872.7x5 

27.365.500 

1895 

49,801,941 

33,266,603 

1900 

72,989,783 

51,013,857 

1905 

95,532,734 

* 72.593.922 . 

1906 

1 95,834,527 

] 64,113,447 

I907 

1 117.542,332 

84,583,517 

I90S 

1(5,660,098 

1 02,941,257 

1909 

j X47,447,288 

| 02,314,167 

I9IO 

153,181,436 

1 98,4)5,923 

I9IX 

187,065,240 

107,230,229 

1912 

191,490,689 

j ri 1,6^7,110 

1913 

| 174,894,721 

123,168,952 

1914 

| 147,966,868 

! 101,740,652 

IOI5 

| 171,307,609 

124,321,779 


As is seen, more than two thirds of the real estate sold in the whole 
country is situated in the rural communes. Sales in these communes have 
a character which is not found in the same degree in the case of sales of 
urban real estate. Sales after property has been seized or after a failure 
are less numerous ; and the crisis which the European war has caused has 
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been less acute in the case of transactions invoking rural real estate than 
in the market for urban leal estate. The fact appears in the following 
table * 


Voluntary and Forced Sales from 1891 to 1915. 


Year 

Voluntaiy sales 

Forced sales 

Towns 

Rural communes 

(francs) 

1 

Towns 

Rural communes 

(francs) 

i£yi 

15,584,763 

26,491,829 

922,452 

873,671 

1895 

14,081,588 

31,787.552 

2 , 453,730 

1 , 479,051 

igoo 

20,079,285 

49 , 919,124 

1,896,641 

1 , 094,733 

1905 

20,489,667 

7 *,213,151 

2 , 419,145 

1,380,471 

190O 

20,626,^05 

62,735,495 

2,094,495 

1 , 377,732 

1907 

343.551 

83,916,91? 

1,615,261 

666,604 

190S 

51,143,691 

92,095,819 

1,581,150 

845.438 

I 9°9 

51,936,424 

90,162,752 

2,976,697 

2,149,415 

1910 

52,475,933 

94,181,268 

2,459 580 

4,064,635 

1911 

74,600,815 

104,418,769 

5,228,176 

1,817,460 

IQI 2 

73,659,495 

112,025,133 

3,144,084 

2,661,977 


44,742,665 

121,404,003 

4,982,904 

1,764,949 

191 1 

3 1,080,07b 

97 , 199,860 

11,546,138 

4.540,792 

1915 

20,057,126 

121,166,004 

17,925,794 

3,158,775 


While the total figure representing voluntary sales was always much 
lower in the case of towns than in that of tuial communes, the figure 
showing forced sales in towns exceeded, except in 1910, that showing such 
in rural communes,♦and the war has merely accentuated this difference. 
In 10x3, the last normal year, the figure showing forced sales in towns 
was equal to about xo per cent, of the total figure for sales. In 1918 this 
average had become 24.9 per cent, and in 1915 it was 38.1 per cent. The 
corresponding average in rural communes was 1.4 per cent, in 1913,4.4 per 
cent, in 1914 and 2.5 per cent, in 1913. 

Far from arresting the movement of the sale of real estate the war gave 
it a new impulse. The movement of mortgages shows however two tenden¬ 
cies : a sudden rise in the number of mortgages in 1914 was followed in 
I 9 I 3 by a fall. But renewals, which were practically stationary in 1913 and 
1914, rose in 1915 as never before. The following are the figures referring 
to the rural communes : 
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Movement of mortgages m rural cuvimums from i8()i to 1915. 


= 1 


- 

— 

Year 1 

New moitgages 

1 

1 Renewed mortgages 

1 

Mutgagcs cancelled 


flrancb) 

(fijncb) 

| (fianc) 

1 

1891 

1 

i<\5 87,596 

b,/6 1,285 

6,1 ‘‘5,99- 

1895 

27 , 911,^74 

7,320,271 

8,5/0,131 

1900 

34,832,22s 

7,103,290 

6,084,559 

1905 

, -14,3^1,436 

17 20t,236 

ii,907,S2| 

1906 

53,738,2S5 

I3,I5 0 ,36l 

10 , 731.987 

1907 

128,560,1 ;9 

12,900,003 

io> s 39,276 

1908 

1x5,156,819 

15,7 SSjsS 

13.015,925 

1909 

84,297,o s 7 

15.^62,533 

16,084,710 

1910 

57,591,200 

I7.° 4L499 

1^,328,797 

I9H 

62,997,491 

29,401,355 

23,432,913 

1912 

62,249,960 

25,720,005 

22,128,655 

*9*3 

65.087,371 

27,880,899 

21,472,988 

1914 

119,416,902 

26,589,021 

20,2^8,717 

1915 

86,209,874 

71,285,204) 

24.738,642 


For the whole country*the figure showing new mortgages in 1915 was 
123,435,565 francs, that showing renewals ii(>,i 6',82N francs, and that 
showing cancellations 53,28 (.,560 francs. 

JAPAN 

agricultural CREDIT IN KORES V IN 1016-ir — AnnualRtto/ton Rifonu* ami P)0 - 
giess in Chosen {Kotea) (1916-1 7) - Seoul, Julj 1918. 

The readers of this renew (1) know that agricultural credit is distri¬ 
buted in Korea by three different groups of institutions : (a) the Agricultural 
and Industrial Banks (Noko-Gmkd) ; (b) the People's Bank Associations 
[Chiho KingiX Kumiai ); and (c) the Oriental Development Company (T6yd 
Takttshokn Kabuslnki KmisJui ). 

As regards the Agricultural and Industrial Banks, a new blanch was 
opened in 1916, bringing the total number of branch or detached offices up 
to 38 ; the authorized capital did not vary, remaining at 2,6x>,000 yen, 
while the paid-up capital remained at 1,469,89 > yen; the amount of the 


( 1 ) See our issue for November-December j»age you. 
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debeutuits issued was, reduced from 2,319,500 yen to 1,739,000 yen. The 
go\eiument granted 110 new advances. These banks have large resources 
in their deposits : the balance of deposits underwent an unprecedented in¬ 
crease, passing from (>,456,378 yen in 1915 to 8,017,121 3-en m 1916. At the 
end of the year business could be resumed as follows : 


Loans to be lepaid by an¬ 
nual instalments 

Loans to be repaid at fixed 
peiiods 


^ For agiicultuial purposes 
t For industrial . » 

* For other ... » 

l For agricultural purposes 
| For industrial . » 

( For other ... » 


Other authorized advances. 

Ordinal}' loans. 

Bills discounted. 

Balance overdrawn in cuilent deposits for commercial 
purposes.. 


i,755J2i yen 
196,061 
37^7 
9 * 5,353 

*9-1*817 

6,35° 

1,243,784 

4 , 215,543 

3>79L*52 

287,718 


Total . . . 12,713,966 


Passing to the People’s Banking Associations, we find that they num 
bered 250 at the end of 1916-17 as against 240 at the end of 1915-16, their 
membership having risen within the same interval of time from 65,742 
to 94,668* Their growth is shown by the following table : 


Development oj People's Banking Associations , 1910 to 1916. 



1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 1 

19x5 ! 19x6 

Nuaubei ol associations.. 

n 7 

X 5 ? 

188 

208 

1 

227 

240 250 

Number of members.. 

43*747 

52^71 

67,497! 80,193 

60,32a 1 

65,742 94,668 

Capital advanced by Government ( yen ) 

1,170,000 

r,520,000 1,880*000 2,080,000 

2,263,000 2,395,000.2,495,000 

Capital contributed by members { yen }. 

— 


— 

— 

694,3001 

786,808 1,064,680 

Reserve fund { yen ).. . 

59 ) 5*5 

I 59 . 044 | 275,io8i $36,330 

49 r,a 89 ( 

529,684! 583,649 

Balance of deposits ( yen ) ....... 

— 

— 

““ 

““ 

108,521 

294,363' 458,304 

Balance of advances ( ven ). . 

762,816 

1,182,932 

.1,716,697 2,158,195 2,147,278 2,127,646 2,818,829 

Net profits ( yen ) .. 

102,215 

II 4.339 

1x6,897 

91,683 

43 , 433 ' 

56,200 126,746 

Amount ot joint purchases ( yen ). . . . 

12,98a 

47,307 

49,920 

99,731 

96,967! 

17,747 12,011 

Amount ol consignment sales ( yen ) , . . 

45,640 

136,020 

366,281 

922,849 

563 , 532 | 

220402! 3x2,133 


As to the Oriental Development Company, it continued to develop 
its resources. A1 the end of the fiscal year 1916 it owned 73,382 cho of land: 
namely 49,022 cho of paddy-field, 19,648 cho of upland, 2,272 cho of forests 
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and 2,-138 cho of other lands. The rents received for these lands amounted 
to 1,688,000 yen. At the same date the company had introduced 3,070 fam¬ 
ilies of immigrants, comprising 13,833 persons, into Korea, and had let 
to them 5,610 cho of lands, namely 5,412 cho of paddy field and 568 cho of 
upland. 

As regards funds advanced for fanning, the company had advanced the 
total sum of 6,700,000 yen on 31 Match 1917, or 540,000 yeu less than a year 
previously. The sum advanced in 1916-17 was 1,670,000 yen, or 390,000 
yen more than in 1915-ib, but there were premature repayments which caus¬ 
ed the decrease we have noticed. Of the 6,700,000 yen lent, 2,660,000 yen 
weie for agricultural enterprises, 2,.|5o,ooo yen for public under takings, 
1,100,000 yen for debeutuies issued by several Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks, and pio.ooo yen for other purposes The corresponding figures for 
the previous y*.ar were 3,270,000 year, 1,820,000 yen, 1,650,000 yen and 
500,000 yen. 


RPGRNCY OP TUNIS. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE REGISTRATION OF EANDS —Statis'ique “ini,ah <ie Tumste, 
annu 1917 (Geuentl Statistics of Tuuish, 1917), Tunis, 1918 

It is known that in 1885 a system of land tenure was introduced into 
Tunisia which was to render purchases easy and secure. The^bey’s de¬ 
cree of 1 July 1885, amended by the decrees of 15 and lb March 1892 and 
24 December 1898 adapted to local needs the celebrated Australian law 
known as the Torrens Act. By its means title is constituted by the entry 
of the property in question in a register, after certain formalities have been 
complied with, an enquiry has been made and certain intervals of time have 
elapsed ; no counter-claim to the property can afterwards be raised; and 
it can be transferred from one person to another by a mere entry in this 
register. Mortgages and other rights in real estate can be similarly 
created, annulled or transferred, The following table shows what has been, 
from year to year, the number of applications for registration, the na¬ 
tionality of the applicants, their number, and the declared areas and 
values involved. 

Of the 13,364 applications mentioned in this table, 10,429 were finally 
dealt with and led to the establishment of 10,722 titles to land. Since 
10,655 new titles had been created by partial changes, the total on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1917 was 21,377 titles concerning 1,153,452 hectares worth 187,035,192 
francs. The large number of the natives who applied for registration will 
not fail to be noticed. Nothing could better show how the law has become 
part of their customs. 
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Applications for registration (1886-1917). 


Year 

French 

applicants 

Fouign 

applicants 

Tunisian 

applicants 

Total no. 

of 

applicants 

Declaitd 

area 

pn hectares) 

Declared 

value 

(in francs) 

1886. . 

18 

3 

2 

23 

* 3,4 32 

1,373,280 

1887. • • * 

8 

2 

5 

*5 

4,862 

414*257 

1888. . . • 

*9 

7 

7 

33 

24,735 

1,090,417 

1889. . . • 

33 

8 

3 

44 

10,5x5 

915,339 

1890. . . . . 

33 

8 

4 

45 

38,107 

*, 7 * 0,997 

1891. . . 

24 

7 

3 

34 

6,955 

1,022,727 

1892. . . • 

X 56 

5 i 

86 

293 

88,515 

7,676,605 

1893. . . 

275 

84 

108 

467 

252,050 

13,198.059 

1894. . . . 

208 

*59 

*34 

501 

38,799 

10,333,640 

1895- • • • 

254 

164 

153 

57 X 

157,868 

12,209,934 

1896. 

230 

180 

211 

621 

43,674 

10,089,497 

1897. 

199 

187 

182 

568 

21,332 

12,438,849 

1898. . • • 

224 

206 

236 

666 

28,810 

9,674,701 

1890 . • • • • 

197 

171 

346 

7 r 4 

62,231 

8,566,761 

1900. 

150 

217 

346 

7^3 

31,284 

7.870,503 

1901. 

219 

267 

412 

907 | 

59 , 2*0 

11,493,363 

1902. 

246 

208 

273 

J 72 5 

62,133 

9,633,881 

1903 . 

202 

168 

291 

661 

234,657 

7,919,39° 

1904 . 

186 

*54 

360 

700 

78,851 

9,223,800 

1905 . 

176 

149 

399 

7 2 4 

86,404 

9,827,500 

I90O. 

W 

327 

* 4 * 

608 

62,341 

7 * 986,500 

I907. . . 

i \7 

97 

27 X 

5 X 5 

97,109 

*ii* 33 »°oo 

IQO''. . . . 

140 

85 

296 

521 

63,962 

8,313,000 

19 ®}. 

107 

238 

77 

422 

20,819 

6,786,700 

19x0. . . . 

107 

S 3 

200 

390 

22,655 

5.174,200 

1911. 

118 

82 

217 


20,793 

6,328,200 

1912. 

IIU 

1x6 

224 


28,388 

3,301,103 

1913 * ■ 

133 

79 

237 


38,455 

7*502,369 

1914. 

X05 

69 

169 


| 0,600 

9,217,926 

1915. * • • 

24 

21 

35 j 


3.228 

**643,37° 

19x6. 

19 

21 

46 


2,043 

1*50**274 

X9I7. 

20 

*3 

23 


5,041 

1,004,425 

Totu. . . . 

4*224 

3,656 

5*484 

13.364 

1,650454 

221,575,567 


















Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

the; influence on the food supply of the large 

MEAT PACKING FIRMS. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Officiu. s. bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 5 (2. Wa.-liiiieton, 19 February 1919. 

Iii September 19x8 the United States Food Administrator made a con¬ 
fidential report to the President as to the influence exercised by five latge 
packing firms in Chicago on the food supply of the American nation. This 
report has recently been published. Its main contents are as follows: 

§ r. The origin of the influence of the packers. 

The animals used for food in America were at one time slaughtered and 
distributed entirely locally. It was found, however, that the by-products 
of slaughtering could be turned to account more profitably if slaughtering 
were concentrated in the larger centres. 

This concentration necessitated special railway-cars for the transport 
of live stock and large stockyards at railway termini. It was necessary 
that the cars should traverse railway lines independently of ownership; 
the need for them was seasonal and varied locally in different seasons. It 
could not be expected either that each railway would provide them, or 
that any particular railway would provide enough of them to meet the entire 
and shifting demand. The provision of the cars was largely stimulated by 
the meat packers who owned them to a large extent. The period for which 
meat could be preserved and the radius over which it could be distributed 
from the central slaughterhouses were increased by refrigerating it. The 
provision of the stockyards, the cars, the refrigerator cars, the icing stations 
and the cold storage all fell, to a large degree, to the wealthier packers, who 
thus found themselves in possession of a railway privilege which was to a 
great extent a monopoly and which they could use to build up their 
businesses. 

From establishing a multiplicity of marketing facilities, such as cold 
storage warehouses, branch offices, the packers passed to having direct 
dealings with retailers of meat. The final result was that the wholesale 
traders were largely eliminated. 

This position and their large banking alliances enabled the group not 
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only to dominate the interstate distribution of animal products but also 
successfully to invade many other departments of the preparation and dis¬ 
tribution of food and other commodities. Their excellence of organiza¬ 
tion, the standing of their brands and their control of facilities, now threat¬ 
en even more serious inroads on the spheres of manufacturers of and whole¬ 
sale dealers in foodstuffs other than meat. They now sell scores of differ¬ 
ent articles, of which the list constantly increases, and are approaching a 
dominant position in the interstate market for foodstuffs of several differ¬ 
ent kinds. 


§ 2. Whether the packers combine or compete. 

The question of whether there is competition among the five great 
packing firms is much disputed. Apart from the question as to whether 
they conspire to eliminate competition, it seems to be clear that, operating 
as they do on parallel lines and having a wide knowledge of business con¬ 
ditions in every department, they must at least follow' the same courses 
of action and must refrain from persistent and sharp competition among 
themselves. They certainly avoid such competition to a considerable ex 
tent. .Their hold on the meat trade and on many other trades has become 
so great, owing to their vast equipment of slaughterhouses, cars and dis¬ 
tributing branches, and to the banking alliances which each of them con¬ 
trols, that it is practically inconceivable that any new firm should rise to a 
level with them. In any event, competition between the five can only tend 
to reduce their number. 

% 

§ 3. Their marketing advantages. 

The equipment, capital and organization of the great packing firms 
gives them marketing advantages which tend further to increase the area 
of their invasion into trades other than that in animal products. Further¬ 
more, as they are the final recipients for all classes of animals, they can, when 
the few yards where they buy are supplied with more animals than they 
need, cause a fluctuation in prices by merely refusing to buy—not necessarily 
by auy conspiracy. Tn other words, the narrow circle of buyers undoubtedly 
produces an unstable market which reacts to discourage production. 

§ 4, The resuet to society at large. 

It can be argued that the meat packing firms have developed great eco¬ 
nomic efficiency, that their profits aie made from what was wasted forty 
years ago. Certainly they have been economically efficient during their 
period of competition and growth ; but it is likely that this efficiency will 
diminish, and that, like all monopolists, they will begin to defend them¬ 
selves rather by repressive measures than by the force of their own efficiency. 
The worst social result they have brought about is an injury wrought to 
the general spirit of initiative and the principle of equal opportunity. 
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5. Reforms recommit jem>. 

The Federal Trade Coiutnission made three main iccoiiimotidiitioii* 
for tile reform of the situation : (1) that the Railroad Administiation take 
over all animal car and rcfrigeiator car set vices; (2) that it take over the 
stockyard*? at termini; (3) that the federal government take over the packers' 
branch houses cold storage warehouses, etc. 

As regards the fir*t of these re( ommendations, the Railroad Admin¬ 
istration has to some extent taken over, as a war measure, private railway 
services for the transport of food. But the Rood Administrator states that 
measures ot this kind should be permanent. “Tlieie can be no doubt,” he 
says, " that the car services, in order to obtain the results desired and the 
greatest national economy, must be greatly expanded and must be oper¬ 
ated from a national point of view, rather than from that of each- indivi¬ 
dual railway Moreover they are highly technical services beyond the ord¬ 
inary range of railway management and need to embrace all cooled cars 
as well as meat cars. Whether tliis service on a national scale should be 
conducted by the government or by private enterprise, under control as 
a public utility, seems to me to require further thought, and, in any event, 
to depend upon the ultimate disposal of the railway question. ” 

As regards the stockyards, the Food Administrator recommends that 
l hey be entirely dissociated from the control of the packers. Complaints 
largely concern the fact that the large packing firms prevent competitors 
from setting up packing plants within the 3 r ards or from connecting them¬ 
selves with the yards by railway tracks or otherwise. For the cure of this 
evil the Administrator recommends that if the government acquire the rail¬ 
ways it acquire the stockyaids with them, whereas il it return the railways to 
their owners the required regulations be made under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Government ownership or control of the yards would also 
correct wrong practices between buyers and sellers, against which the war 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture are now a safeguard. 

The Food Administrator does not, on the whole, support the suggest¬ 
ion that the federal government should lake over the packers' branch 
houses, cold storage, warehouses, and other storing equipment. “ I do 
not assume, ” he says, 1 ‘ that the Trade Commission contemplates the govern¬ 
ment entering upon the purchase and sale of meat‘and groceries at these 
establishments. Not does it appear to me that the individual, separate and 
scattered branch houses of the packers furnish any proper physical basis 
for free, terminal, wholesale markets. In discussion with the independent 
packers I find no belief that the packers' branch houses would serve as a 
basis of universal market sendee, and I find much difference of opinion as 
to public markets as a solution. Any of the great packers' equipment in 
this particular would in any event require a great deal of extension to 
effect such objectives, and we are in no position to find the material and 
labour during the war. ” 

The Administrator does not consider it necessary to provide the food 
trades with an absolute assurance that there will be at railway termini 
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equal opportunities for all dealers in any food product or manulaLturers 
thereo) to handle or store their goods pending final distribution. The most 
general feeling is that the trade would itself solve 1 he problem if sites near 
railways were made available and if the other e\ils were eliminated. In 
any case, the whole question ot public markets is peculiar to each town. 

The Food Administrator points out that an effect of the great central¬ 
ization of this industry overlooked by the Federal Trade Commission is the 
decline of slaughtering near many large towns. This seems to have aris¬ 
en in a difficulty, now eliminated, in finding markets lor by-products, and 
to have been encouraged by the icict that cheaper animals used to come from 
the cheapei lands of the West, as is now less the case because settlement 
of the country has largely equalized the costs of animal production. An¬ 
other cause has been a fear of underselling by the great packers. If proper 
slaughterhouses could, possibly with municipal help, be increased near large 
towns, and if their business could be protected from illegitimate competi¬ 
tion, the local production of meat might be much stimulated. The market, 
which now depends on a small group of buyers, would acquire a wider basis 
and prices would become more stable. 

The Administrator considers that the proposals of the Trade Commis¬ 
sion will not entirely solve the problem of the packers' invasion of the trade 
in other foodstuffs than animal products. Here they depend rather on their 
large credits and on their elimination of the wholesale grocers than on rail¬ 
way privileges. The question as to whether they cause such goods to be 
sold more cheaply than when the wholesale dealer intervenes is disputed. 
The Administrator inclines to the view that the business of the packers 
should be more limited, possibly confined to the slaughter of animals and 
the preparation and marketing of products obtained thereby. The problem 
of the branch houses might thus be solved. The legislative control involved 
is not unprecedented, but is paralleled in the banks, railways and insurance 
companies. 

A further impediment to the free marketing of food in the United 
States is the insufficient standardization of food products. Standardization 
would help to strengthen the independent manufacturer. 

To sum up : the Food Administrator is of opinion that “ the ultimate 
solution of this problem is to be obtained by assuring equal opportunity 
in transportation, equal opportunity in the location of manufacturing sites 
and of terminal sites, and the limitation of the activities of these businesses. 
In this situation..,. I believe that the fifty minor meat-packing establish¬ 
ments and the hundreds of other food preservers could successfully expand 
their interstate activities, and that local slaughter would increase with 
economic gain to the community and all, through continued competition, 
constantly improve our manufacturing and distributing processes to the 
advantage of both producer and consumer. ” 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE WORK OF THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
FOR IRELAND FROM 1914-15 TO 1917-18. 

SOURCES (OBEICIAE): 

Reporis of rax Congested Districts Boyrd tor Irllynd ioi the periods 1st April 191^ 
to ^ibt March, 191s ; 1st April, 101 5 , to 31st Match 1916 , 1st April, 1916, to 31st 
March, 1917, and i*-t Apnl 1917 to 31st March, 19x8 Dublin, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 
Reports or ihe Irish Eyxd Commissioners foi the same periods Dublin, 1915, 1917, 
1918, 1018 

Reports or the Estytxs Commission rs for the same \ aiods Dublin, 1913, 1917, 
1917, 1918. 


The circumstances which led to the establishment of the Congested 
Districts Board for the improvement of the economic condition of those 
districts of the West of Iieland where, though the population was not, 
strictly speaking, crowded, the inhabitants were unable to draw a sufficient 
livelihood from their holdings, were fully described in an article by Mr. F. S. 
Sheridan, which appeared in our issue of Febiuary 1915 (1). Mr. Sheridan 
also gave an account of the work of the Board up to 31 March 1914. It is 
the purpose of the present article to give an account of the work which has 
been done by the Board between that date and 31 March 1918. 

The most important operations carried out by the Board consist in 
purchasing estates, in re-arranging and improving them and in re-selling 
the holdings to the tenants. Amongst other lands, they purchase unten¬ 
anted land for the pm pose of creating new holdings or enlarging old ones. 
Besides their dealings in land, the Board undertake a variety of schemes 
for the improvement of agriculture, the development of sea-fisheries, the 
promotion of industries and the general betterment of the congested 
districts. 


§ 1, The purchase or estates. 

In a recent article dealing with all forms of land purchase credit in 
Ireland (2), we gave statistics up to 31 March 1917 of the estates purchased 
and re-sold by the Congested Districts Board and we refer the reader to 

(i) ** The Conc^ebted Districts of Ireland and the Work of the Congested Districts Board ”, 
by Francis S Sheridan, in the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence , Febiuary 1915 - 
fa) “Eand Purchase Credit in Ireland from 19x3-13 to 1916-17”, in the Intemaixonal 
Review of Agricultural Economics , May 1919, 
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that aiticlc for an explanation of the various methods by which these trans¬ 
actions are cairied out. 

The statistics in the pro\ ious article w eie compiled mainly from the 
reports of the hand Commissioncis and the Estates Commissioners. In 
the present article we shall give similai statistics for the year 1917-18, to¬ 
gether with total figures up to 31 March 1918. We shall also give other 
statistics taken from the reports of the Congested Districts Board. 

Up to the end of 1914 it had been the policy of the Congesled Districts 
Boaid to proceed rapidly with the purchase of estates needing trea tmen t 
piepaialory to le-sale. On the outbreak of the war, however, the Trea¬ 
sury inquired that the Board should not negotiate for the puichase of any 
more estates, with the exception of pending cases in regard to which the 
Board were alieady committed. 

In Table I are shown the advances made by the Estates Commissioners 
to the Congested Districts Board for the puichase of estates in the year 
1917-18. No such advances were made in that year by the Band Com¬ 
missioners. 


Table I. — Estate s Purchased by the Congested Districts Boaid in 1917-18 
by means of advances fron the Estates Commissioners. 



Estimated 
Number ot 
Purchasers 
on Re-sale 

Number 

of 

Estates 

• 

Area 

in 

Acres 

Purchase j 

Price 

Amount 
' of 

| Advances 





* 1 

l s 

Purchased by ad\ anccs from tht 
Estates Comtni^ioneis undei 
the Irish T,aud Act ot 1903. * 

52 

2 

1 

1,070 

1 

1 2,S)4 

2,844 

Puichastd by Advances from th< 
Estates Commissioncis undu 
the Irish I/md Act o* 1909 . 

2 , 4 “> 2 

i 

35 ' 

! 

IIM 77 

* 30,975 1 

i 230,155 

Accerlcd “ fiinl odtrs" tmdci 
section 60 ot the Act rt 1909 
01 cotniitU^oty ptucbases uncle 1 
Part IV of the Act of x9<x 
(Advances by Estates Commit 
sioncts). 

-V 74 

17 

1 

72 , 95 1 

1 

1 

! 

^ 375,499 

375,499 

Total . 

4 . 57 * 

54 

185,408 

^ 609,318 

60 ,498 


Table II contains the total figures relating to the estates purchased 
by the Congested Districts Boaid up to 31 March 1918 by means of advan¬ 
ces from the Band Commission or the Estates Commissioners. 
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Table II. — Estates Purchased by the Congested Districts Board up to 
3r March 1918 by means of advances from the Land Commissioners or 
the Estates Commissioners. 



Estimated 

Number 

of 

Purchasers 
on Re-sale 

Number 

of 

Estates 

Area 

in 

acres 

Purchase 

Price 

Amount 

of 

Advances 

By advances from the I^and Com¬ 
missioners under the Eand 
I^aw (Ireland) Act, 1896 . . . 

6,300 

58 

166,000 

£ 

502,797 

£ 

502,797 

By advances from the Eand Com¬ 
missioners under Section 2 0i 
the Congested Districts Board 
(Ireland) Act, 1899, and Sec¬ 
tion 77 of the Irish Eand Act, 

1903. 

1,514 

33 

54.519 

274,9:6 

274,926 

By advances from the Eand Com¬ 
missioners under Section 2 of 
< the Congested Districts Board 
(Ireland) Act, 1899, and Sec¬ 
tion 77 of the Irish Eand Act, 
1903, in accordance with the 
financial provisions of the Irisl* 

. I 4 nd Act,1909. v . ■. 

655 

i 

*9 

18,039 

. 

. 90,891 

90,891 

By advances from the Estates 
Commissioners under the Act 
of 1903 .. 

13.871 

247 

• 

468,479 

2,630,770 

*,628,349 

By advances from the Estates 
Commissioners under the Act 
of 1909. 

12,708 

2:9 

47S.367 

1,851,945 

1,850,852 

By advances from the Estates 
Commissioners in the case oi 
accepted “final offers“ under 
Section 60 of the Act of 1909 






,or compulsory purchases under 
Part IV of the Act of 1909 . . 

9.754 

102 _ 

351.133 

1,602,693 

1,602,693 

^ . Total . . . 

44,802 

698 

1,536.537 

6,954,022 

6,950,508 


! Ti»ioiegoingTable,, torhieh is £0inpilei& from the reports of theXatuT 
Commissioimers and of the Estates Commissioners, refers to completed 
■piiTchases. y We now give some figures (Table III), taken from the report 
'WtZSizfc of the Congested districts Board, showing the total estates ' 
; agreed tdM- purchased* up; to 31 March: ani-.ia^adiug 

purchases toade out of the Board’s own funds. ■,* •! 
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TabeE III. — Eshitcii Purchased or Agtced to he Purchased 
i'p to 31 March 1918. 


Board’b Own Funds Approximate Area 



Purchased under all Acts 
from x8yi to 31 Maicli 
igro . 

From 31 March 1910 up 
to 31 March 1918 

Purchased. j 

Agreed to be purchased. I 


204 


720' 


2,1 ">3.3101 

4,787,2901 
1,790.007, 


83,920 


57,730 

26,470 


Total purchased or agreed 
to be purchased up to 
31 March 1918 , . . . 


92 + 


8,730,613 


168,120 


23,843 

107,763 

397,5491 

| 100,003 

I 497,552 

1 

i 8 , 5 ij 

76,274 j 

i, 39 s , 9 So 

363,518 

1 1,76.^98 

11,054 

37 , 524 ' 

— 

_! 

! 

53441 

1 

221,5611 

1 796,529 ^ 

463,5211 

2,360,050 


In addition to these estates, the Board's offers under the Act of 1909 
for 9 estates were still pending ; the Board had made offers for 96 estates 
hut had withdrawn them; their offers for 78 estates had been refused; 
they had decided not to purchase 55 estates; and 73 estates either had not 
been valued or offers had not been issued for them. The gross total 
of the estates offered for sale to the Board up to 31 March 1918 was 1,235 
estates, with an approximate area of 2,700,155 acres and an estimated 
purchase price of £10,474,309. 


§ 2. Estate improvement works. 

Prior to the outbreak of war the Board had ahranged to spend a sum 
of £200,000 each year on estate improvement works. One half of this was 
•to be recoverable on 1 e-sale o£ the improved holdings to the tenants and the 
remainder was to be provided out of the Board's annual income. The, 
Treasury had consented to allow the Board to borrow from the Board of 
Works two thirds of the estimated outlay on each estate, the loan to be 
repaid on the re-sale of the estates, or in seven years if the estate had 
not been re-sold at the end of that period. 

For the year 1914-15 a loan from the Board of Works of £100,000 
had been authorized by the Treasury but, when war broke out, this stun 
was reduced to £25,000. In consequence a large number of improvement 
works were suspended, and many workmen and gangers dismissed. In 
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April 1915, a loan of £100,000 was again authorized and the Boaid® In¬ 
spector were notified to resume work on the scale originally contemplated, 
but in many cases they were unable to procuie the necessary woikmon, 
as those who had been in their employment befoie the operations weie 
suspended had in the meantime found moie lcmunerative work in Itngland 
or in other parts of Ireland. 

The difficulty of obtaining labour gieatly impeded the progress of the 
le-sale of holdings to the tenants. It frequently happens that congestion 
is to be relieved on an estate mainly by the migration of some of the 
tenants to new holdings on untenanted lands, and the Board were unable 
to obtain sufficient workmen for the fencing, road-making and erection of 
buildings lequired on new holdings. 

The expenditure on improvement works in the yeai 1914-15 amounted 
to £153,111 ; in 1915-ib to £107,844 ; in 1916-17 to £108,654 end in 1916-17 
to £115,189. Tlie total expenditure up to ji Maich 1918 was £1,440,577. 

Table IV show’s for each year from 1914-15 to 1917-18 the principal 
items of the expenditure on improvements. The last item Net unappor¬ 
tioned expenditure ” relates to certain miscellaneous expenses which are 
not apportioned amongst the various estates until the works have been 
completed. The figure shows the expenditure during tlie year less the 
amount apportioned during the year. In 1916-17 the amount expended 
under this head was less than the amount apportioned, so that the figure 
shown is a negative quantity. 


Table IV. — Expenditure on the Improvement of Estates , in each year 
from 1914-15 to 1917-18. 


Nature of improvement 

19*4-15 j 

1 

1915-16 | 

1916-17 

1917-13 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Meaning fences . 

13 . 5 -so 

12,961 

I2,S> ) f 

20,231 

Slaking and fencing loads. 

29,819 

I9,2I<> 1 

25,350 1 

26,892 

Buddings erected by the Board. 

61,337 

44.707 1 

44.008 

35.740 

Buildings elected by the tenants .... 

-*8,713 

1 22,056 ' 

17,046 

17,681 

Drainage... 

* 3 >*U 5 

1 6,614 J 

13 . 4*5 

9 . 4 **3 

Tools and plant planting and miscellan* r>u>« 

x,& 7 * 

1 405 1 

361 

420 

Total expenditure apportioned amongs 

1 

1 ' 1 



the various estates ......... 

148,789 

105,91.x 

“ 3,956 

1 13.429 

Grants to migrants for election oi build 
inps (1). ... 

77 

230 1 

140 

52 

t nranforfiorod c v **crrMtrro . . . 


1,651 1 

— 5.442 

1 x 707 

* Total expenditure . . 

! 153.1“ 

1 107,844 1 

108,654 

“5,189 


(r) These grants are made under a scheme of the Department of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction. 
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§ J. DEALINGS WITH UNTENANTED I AND. 

The Congested Distiicts Boaid have been criticized for acquiring con¬ 
siderable quantities <>i untenanted land and retaining it a Iwig time in their 
possession witlioul disposing of it. In seveial of their reports — notably 
in the rcpoit foi 1015-16 — the Board explain fully the principles which 
have guided them in their dealing with such land. 

In view of Ihe fact that the amount of untenanted land available in 
the congested districts for the relief of congestion is far less than is re¬ 
quired to piovide the existing occupiers of »small holdings with economic 
holdings, the Board have lost no opportunities of acquiring suitable un- 
tenauted loud when it could be procured at a price not considered excess 
ive. If they did not do this, it would not be possible, in the great majority 
of cases, to acquire such lands at later periods when re-arranging the es¬ 
tates affeclcd preparatoiy to re-sale. 

The Board enter upon the untenanted lands which they acquire as 
soon as the purchase agreement Is signed, but a considerable time usually 
elapses before the examination of title and other formalities can be com¬ 
pleted, the purchase price paid and the land formally vested in the Board. 
Until the land is vested in the Board it cannot be re-sold to the tenants. 

In regard to untenanted grass-land, the Board have always considered 
it advisable to go into occupation at the earliest date upon which the vendor 
is willing to hand it over, as they are thereby enabled, pending distribution 
of the land, to provide upon it grazing for the live stock of small land¬ 
holders, frequently to their great benefit. In many such cases tenants are 
enabled to retain and gradually to increase their live stock in preparation 
for the new or englarged holdings which are to be provided for them. 

The Board have, in certain cases, acquired considerable tracts of graz¬ 
ing land which are too far from congested areas to be utilized for the en¬ 
largement of small holdings and for various reasons are not well suited for 
the formation of new holdings. These are lands upon which it has been 
the custom for a number of small landholders, before disposing of their 
young stock that have licen winteied upon their poor holdings, to send 
this stock to graze upon good grass in the summer months. The Boaid 
anticipate that they will eventually be able to divide these lands into 
suitable divisions for the accommodation of stock of specified localities. 

On 31 March 1918 the Board had on hand 3x1,179 acres of un¬ 
tenanted laud classified as follows :— 


Acres 

Arable. 54 .167 

Turbary and cutaway bog. 69.275 

Mountain and ough grazing. 167,942 

Plantations. 3.°33 

Water, waste, etc. 16,762 
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Of these lands T2 [ 517 acies had not ^et been tonnalK \csted in the 
Boaid 


§ \ Re sates or esiaiis purciiasid 

We have seen that the re-sales of estates have been letaided bj the 
difficulties of carrying out the necessai} lmpiovements preparatoiy to le- 
sale Comparing Table V, which shows the re-sales m the 3car 1917 18 
with Table I it will be seen how far m that vear the le sales fell below the 
puichases of land, notwithstanding the fact that the purchases had not 
ably diminished 

Table V docs not include re sales 111 winch the purehasci pavs cash 
and no ad\ancc is made co him The sunt lemark applies to Table \ I 
which contains hgmes foi the total re-sales up to 31 Maich 191b In the 
lattei table the figures showing the holdings re sold through the Land 
Commissioners andei the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, and the Lard Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1896, are defective in that they do not include re-sales undei 
these Acts of estates purchased bv the Board out of its own funds 


Tabee V — Resales tn IQ17 18 of Estates Purchased 
by the Congested Dish ids Boaid 



Number 

Area 

Rent 

Purchase 

Amount 

Number of 
Years 


of 

m 

(of tenanted 


of 

Purchase 
of Rent 


Advances 

Acres 

land only) 

Pnce 

Advances 

(Tenanted 
land onlj) 

4 | 




£ 

£ 


Holdings le sold tlnotul ' 







IheEand Commissioner 
under the Act ot 190 j 

325 

7 7 3 ’> 

3 276 

77,766 

77 76O 

23 7 

Holdings ie sold thtougl 




1 



the Eand Commissioner 
tinder the Act ol no 

1 > 

i6j> 

1 

1 

1 

260^ 

2 603 

— 

Holdings re-sold thiougl 







the Estates Commission 
etb under the Vet oj 
1903 

1 19 

1 *»! 

200 

,019 

5010 

250 

Holding* re sold thiougl 

1 






the Estates Commit 
sioners under the Ae 
of 1909 

33 

1 

1 -6* 

1 

I 

8,792 

8 792 

1 

19 4 

Demesnes rc-sold througl 



1 




the Eand Commissioner 
under the Act of 190 

l 

191 

1 ~ 

j 1210 

1,210 

— 

r< tal 



3 929 

95 39 

1 95390 

1 

— 
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r\Bir VI - Revolts* up to *»>! Match iqi8 of Estates 
pioconsul by the Congested Dislvufo Boatd 


Numla 

3 l 

Ad 

Vren 

in 

Rent (cf 

Tenanted 

1 unhase 

Vim unt 

of 

Numtxx 
of Years 
Purchase 
of Rent 

1 

vinces 

acres 

I md Onh 

Price 



| 



£ 

£ 


L states ic sol 1 tlucu^l 


I 





tkl uilCcu 11 01a 
uultr the Puichisc 0 
Rand Act i&Ji m 1 the | 
1 uid I (Ircl m 1) -Vei 


1 

1 

1 



IV (0 

H 1 lm^ ic so d th cttji 

2673 

62 68 

12 832 

196,316 

196,316 

r 5 0 

thelyUid C mnii^ionei , 
1111 lti the Vet (1 3 jo 1 

9,499 

262,^56 

6^,693 

1398,352 

1,392 262 

(2) 

Holdups it sol 1 thicm.,1 




1 



the I and Commission 
us undei tl e Vet 0 







190J 

1 > 

16S 

1 

2,603 

2,6o3| 

— 

Holdings rc ^old thu u Ji 







thel st ites Commission 
ers under the Vt c 

1 

I 

1 



1 


1903 

Holdings ic sc Id througl 

1 38 

1 1068 

622 

15,990 

1 5 , 990 j 

25 7 

, 

the Ivstatts Commission 
ers under the Act 0 





8,792 


1909 

Demesnes ic sold thiougl 

33 

1,363 

452 

8,792 

194 


the. Ruid C unmusion 
us undei the Vet 0 




39,869 

6,793 


1 

T 5 

2,800 

, - 


Demcsueb it sold Uttougl 


I 





the I nd Ci mrniss ouu 
under the \< t oi 190 

10 

1 

1 3,4 >5 

— 

« 

f* 

<0 

35-212 

— 

lot'll (1) 

1 12,287 

j 331315 

77 600 

L 

i 1,697643 

1 

J 1,687,96“' 

— 


(i) Net including cst itc- pui eh iscd by the Congested Distiicts Boaid out of its own 
funds and le sol l under the Vet of iSqi mcl 1836 _ 


It will be seen that of the estates purcha&ed a considerable number 
still remain in the h uids of the Congested Districts Board In man} 
cases howevci, the proceedings for re-sale aie m an advanced state, the 
put chase agreements having been lodged with the Land Commissioners 
or Estates Commissioner and applications made for advances Table VII 
shows the numbei and amount of the advances applied tor m respect o 
re sales by the Board under the Acts oi 19^3 a&d * 9 ° 9 > n0 ^ g ran ted 

before 31 Match 1918 
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Tabee VII — ldtanccs applied jo, in ,t\ put of Re Sales im? ; the Aits 
oj 1903 and 19 9 but not 4 ,antul btfo, 0 31 Mat oh iqiS 


1 

No of llu ices | 
Applic 1 for | 

Am aunt 

">i Advances 
Applied for 

1 

Applications to the I/ind Commiss one is 

I 

| 

Under the Act 01 no 3 

075 

394,9-0 

Under the Act 01 ijo j 

| 20 

1,914 

Applicltions to Estates Comn issiouci® 


1 

tinder the Act ot 1003 

I 0,9 

259.73 > 

Undei the Act of 1909 

2 94O 

621,787 

Partly under the Act of 190 and oaitlv under the 
Act of 190 ) 

* 189 

50,671 

Total applications undei the Acts of 1903 and iqco 

6 63 

1 329,' 31 


Tabee VIII — Holdings fo, the resale of which sale agreements 
haie been executed up to 31 Mar oh 1918 



Number 

of 

Holdings 

Area 

Puce 


1 

av.res | 

t 

Holdings sold pnoi to the p issmc, 1 1 the Eand Vet oi 
I 9 f 9 

9368 

2^,255 | 

i 

[ 1 168, fjo 

Holdings sold between the pissing ot the H, md Vet ol 
1309 and 31 Maich 1911 

•> 19 

0>.758 

57 ,. 3 01 

Holdings sold during the yeai ended n M ich 19x5 

183 

it 5 6 

5 7°5 

n hidings sold dui tig the 3, car ended 31 March 191 (> 

2, )8b 

2,404 

504,049 

Holdings ool<l dunng the year ended Match 1 >i; 

i, 3 ** 

H 5 H *7 

795.976 

Holdings sold during the \eai ended >i March 191S . 

2717 

9 >,*< 0 

j 611,721 

Total holdings soM up to 31 Much 1918 

21 >>2 

1 634501 

. 7 w .-46 


Table VIII contain* a statement, compiled from the icports of the 
Congested Districts Boaid, of the number, area and prices of holdings le- 
sold by the Board under all Acts up to 31 March 1916 The figrnes lepre- 
sent the numbei of sale agreements ov hich have been executed, 11 respectively 
of whether the advances to the purchasing tenant have yet been made by 
the Eand Commissioners or the Estates Commissioners Besides holdings 
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re-sold (or to be re-sold) by means of such advances, the statement tWInA-s 
holdings sold for cash to tenants; accommodation land sold for cash 
in connection with glebe residences; plots sold for labourers’ cottages, 
etc, and lauds transferred free for public purposes ; also commonage sold 
to tenants in undivided shares in connection with their holdings. 

In Table IX we give a statement shoving the manner in which the 
holdings have been treated before being re-sold. The holdings in this 
table do not include holdings sold for cash, nor commonage sold to tenants 
in undivided shaies. 

Table IX. — Treatment before re-sale of holdings 
rc-sold up to 31 March 1918. 



1 Number 



Classes of holdings 

of 

* Area 

j Other Particulars 


Holdings 





Acres ) 


H blinds sold without alleiation 




of boundaries or additional land 

7.632 

188,802 

Rtut: £- 1,572 

Holdings le-airanged but not in- 




cieased in value. 

4,357 

115,269 

/ 

Rent: £27 ,*22 

Re ts at whch n-unanged 

Holdings lc-aiianged and incieased 


\ 

i holding- wete le-sold: 

' £29,607 

in value. 1 

4,602 

92,909 

i 


/ Annual value of increases: 



( 

£10,458 

1 



f Rents at wh'ch enlarged hold- 

Holding enlamd by panels of un- 1 



| nigs weie re-sold : £16,166 

tenautrd land, but otbawiseunal- 1 
tered. ( 

i , s 95 

47.7891 

1 Anmi il \ alueof t if ax^ements: 
£■-«, 

Tetianl-piuiliaiGre’ holdings enhugid 

Gl8 

(*) 5,541 

Ann r value of enlargements; 

I 



£V 95 

Holding pro\ickd ior migrants and ] 

1 

i 


Rtnl (ncudms buildings)' 

heuls. . 

! 1,930 

50,774 

£ti, k o7 

New holding piovided ior evicted j 



Reit (m'U ding UiUdiigs): 

tenants. *. j 

46 

1,400 

£ 59 

Old holdings in which evicted 



Rut (in ludinsi 1 uildm-!=): 

tenant* weie rc-instatcd . 

‘ IO7 

1 

3,557 

1 

£i, 3^6 

loUil iumiuigs . - . 

21,187 1 

506,044 

Re it d. £164,188 

bands le-puiclnsed by vcudois . . 

| 35 

7-155 

*hice: £61,040 

% 

Total holdings and lauds re-purchased 

| 21,212 



by vendors. 


513,199 

- r 


\D h* cuuuitwmuil 
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From this last table some interesting (i£not \erypiecise) deductions 
may be made. 01 the estates purchased and re-sold by the Congested 
Distiicts Board rathei more than half were re-sold without being increased 
in value. The average size of these holdings is 25 acres and the average 
rent £(> 17s. or 5s. 5 d. per acre. Taking all the holdings re-sold the aver¬ 
age area is 24 acres and the average rent £ 7 156, or Os. bd. per acre. These 
figures give a rough indication of the annual value of land in the congested 
districts and of the size of holding which is consideied by the Congested 
Districts Board to be an economic holding, that is, to piovide a livelihood 
for the occupier and his family. 

(To be continued ). 


ITALY, 


THE " OPERA NAZIONAIyE PER I COMBATTENTI 

SOURCES: 

DdCRETO LTJOGOTDNENZIALE to DICEMBRE 191 7 , N 1970, CHD VUTORIZZ V L’lSTITUTO N AZIONALr 
BELLE .ASSICURAZIONI AD EMETTERE SPECIALI POLIZZE A FAVORE DI MXLITARI E GRADUATI 

di trvppe comb attcntti ( LitU f enancy decree of 10 December 1917, No. 1970, authorizing 
the National InstJu'e of Insurance to issue special poheus tn favoui of the Lomm'SSvontd and 
non-comm>ssioned mnks of the fighhng fnices) Gas*Ufa Ufficialc d l Regno d'Italia, Rome, 
No 29b, r 7 Dcceml »cr 1017. 

DECRETO LUOGOTEVE V 25 I VLP 7 MARZO X91S, N 374, CHD AUIORIZZA L’lSTlTUTO NAZIONALE 
BELLE ASSICURAZIONI \D EMETTERE POLIZZE GRATUITE V FAVORE DrGLI TTFFICI\U DI COM 
PLEMEXTO, DI MILIZIA TFRRITORI ALE E DELLA KISERVA DEL R TbERCirO, NOXCHfe A I*WORE 
DI QDELLI DI OCMPLrMLXTO E DrLI,\ RISERVA DELLA R. MARINA (LtCUl l IUI lluy lit Cl PC of 
7 March 1918, No authn ring the National List iUdt, of Insuianci'iinssiu fue bohsns 

tnfavout of the officers ofth supplemental \ foice,iht lemtoiial mihiw and tin reserve of the 
Royal At my and also tnjavout of those of the svpph mental y force and tin icstive of tlu 
Royal Nivy). Gastutla Vjfacialcdtl Regno d'Italia,H omc,No 3 At ril 1918. 

DECREIO LUOGOTENENZIVLE 16 GENNAIO 1919, ts. 55 , CHL APPROVA IL REGOIAMFN TO LEGI- 1 
SL'VTIVO PER L’ORDIX AMDNTO E LE FUNZIONIDFLL 5 OPERA NAZIONALE PrP I COMB YTTPNTI 

{lAtutcnancv deciee of 16 Janvaiv 1919, No 5 appioomg the b\-law for the oigamzation 
and woilitig of th> “ Opeiti National# pci i ComlatUnH"). Gaz'etta U (finale del Rigno 
d' I fall*, Pome, No. 26, 31 January 1919. 

Financial Statement made by thf Hon. Nitti, Minister of tub Treasury, to tht Cham¬ 
ber of Deputits at the session or 2 ?' November 19* 8 . 

The " Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti ” {National Assistance of 
Soldiers and Sailors), which is due to the initiative of Signor Nitti, ex- 
Minister of the Treasury, has its origin in the provisions of the lieutenancy 
decrees of io December 19x7 (No. 1970) and 7 March 1918 (No. 374) which 
grant free insurance policies to commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. 
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To <t\ e/y fcoldlei 01 -01I01 two policies are assigned, one insuring the pay¬ 
ment or 50 j Iiias, in ea^e or hi* deatn while on acthe service or in conse¬ 
quence of wounds recei\ed on aeti\ e sen ice, to the person he names, and 
one insuring the sum of 100 ) lira** in the tonn of annuities foi thirty j’ears, 
the insured ha\imr the option oi anticipating this sum three months after 
his demobilization, 31 he ^tate that it is to be employed on the acquisition 
oi implements oi Inborn, machinery, Ihe stock or agricultural labourers' 
dwellings or for productive ends general!} . The Opera Xazionale was in¬ 
stituted for the dnenarge of this important duty, and its organization and 
working weie, as w e c hall see, fixed by a by-law approved by a lieutenancy 
decree oi ib January z jiq. 


5 1. T:ir >roaxizaiiox, aim** and exdo wyExr 

OF THE OPERA XAZIOXAEE 

The Opera Xazionale provides economic, financial, technical and 
moral assistance for soldiers and sailors who have survived the war, and 
promotes in particular that technical and economic fitness and that civil 
status which allow the nation's labour power to reach its maximum 
productivity. 

It has the legal form of a corporation ; its management is autonomous 
and its offices are in Rome. Its endowment consists of a foundation 
capital of 300 million liras, ot its annual net income, and of the legacies and 
donations of individuals and associations. The foundation capital is con¬ 
stituted by the subscriptions, the balance needed to make up the sum of 
300 million liras being taken from the net profits accruing to the IstiUito 
nazioaalc dellc assicurazwnt (National Institute of Insurance) in the course 
of its insurance on behalf of the State of the war risks of navigation. The 
Opera Xazionale also ba& at its disposal all such means as the Public Trea¬ 
sury shall accord to it for making anticipated payments of the insurance 
policies. 

It is managed by a board of nine members appointed by loyal decree 
on the proposal of the Minister ot the Treasury after hearing the Council of 
Ministers. The president is elected from the members of the board by the 
same procedure. At least four ot the members of the board must have been 
chosen from Italian citizens who are not employed in any public office and 
who have given proof, while engaged in the pursuit of agriculture or some 
branch of industrial or commercial activity, of a noteworthy technical or 
administrative capacity. 

The auditing is done by a committee of three auditors nominated by 
the Minister of the Treasury. They hold office for three years and can be 
reappointed. The Minister of the Treasury exercises a supervision and has 
the right to make inspections and to cause the dissolution of the board of 
management when serious irregularities or violations of law or of the by-law 
occur. 

It is well to note that the law entrusts the business of this new enter- 


7 
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prise not to the ordinary agencies of public administration, but to an auto¬ 
nomous bod}' which has its own legal personality and can live in and ieact 
to the impressions of the sphere in which it has to work. It is perhaps the 
most salient characteristic of the by-law that it makes strict rules for the 
activity of the Opera Xazionale only when there is question of regulating 
facts or relations having a legal character. Otherwise the Opera Xazio¬ 
nale finds in its rules not prohibitions or limitations which can etnbarass 
its action but a series of powers of which, inspired by the best interests of 
public economy and considerations of piofit and economic convenience, it 
can variously avail itself to suit the conditions in which it is .called upon 
to act. 

The Opera Xazionale is active through the medium of three distinct 
organizations — (tz) agricultural, (b) social, and (c') financial — of which 
we will show the chief features. 


§ 2. The agricultural section. 

The Opera Xazionale has its first and its widest duty in the field of 
rtfral economy. Here more than elsewhere the new institution can, in 
fulfilling its aims, associate the particular advantage of the ex-soldier with 
care for the large interests of society'. Among these interests is that of the 
maximum intensification of agricultural production, to be secured by or¬ 
ganizing, with the help of credit, technical assistance and association, the 
cultivation of underfarmed or ill-farmed land. 

The agricultural organization of the Opera Xazionale has as its essen¬ 
tial aim the building-up for itself of a landed estate, by acquiring rural pro¬ 
perties and by causing lands belonging to the State, the communes, reli¬ 
gious foundations, public bodies and the remaining ecclesiastical bodies to 
devolve on itself. The Opera Xazionale is especially empowered to utilize 
lands which are subject to the obligation to make improvements or appear 
adapted to important alterations in their systems of cultivation. In the 
case of these the Opera Xazionale can carry out all the works necessary. 
The previous owner has the right to buy back the improved land, paying 
the price he received together with the increased value the laud has acquired ; 
but anyone thus buying such land back must engage to employ it in accord¬ 
ance with a plan, based on agricultural and economic considerations, which 
the board of management has approved. The board can moreover expro¬ 
priate rural holders, being entitled to exercise the right granted to the govern¬ 
ment by the legal provisions now in force against landowners who neglect 
their duties. 

The Opera Xazionale gives financial and technical assistance to enable 
the enjoyment of u$i civici and of property held collectively, the enfran¬ 
chisement of properties burdened with usi civici , the devolution of proper¬ 
ties so burdened and suitable for undergoing the transformation of their 
systems of cultivation, and the utilization of properties held by villages and 
by agricultural associations. 
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I i urJti t<, realize the value ot the aforesaid laaded estate and » . 
*t» * uded property generally, the Opera Xazmnale accepts concession- 
or e tracts tor the execution oi public woiks mating use of ex-soldiei - 
U ur by preference. 

It undertakes the execution of the works either directly or by cedhu 
t^em wholly or partly to co-operative labour societies, consortia, societies 
i ,r enterprises w hich prove themselves to possess the necessary* technical 
and financial means. It can also promote the constitution of such associa¬ 
tions and enterprises and supply them with the capital and technical re¬ 
sources they need. 

Tae lands which make up the endowment of the Opera Xaz'unaL ana 
whicu can be cultivated immediately are granted by this institution t 
soldi c:s who cultivate them directly or to co-operative societies ot agrieul- 
tunsts formed mainly among soldiers. The lauds are granted (a) in usu- 
iruet or on lease for purposes of improvement, the grant being renewable 
\t> in usufruct for purposes of improvement with a right of acquisition 
The constitution of small holdings, where conditions in respect of the land 
and < >i labour and local conditions allow of them, is also rendered possible. 

a cultivator holding land in usufruct for purposes of improvement 
ecu in »r at first transform himself into a landowner. Landow nership > 
re. died by passing through a period of probation in which the cultivator can 
acquire skill in farming his land, independently or as member of a society 
and can give undoubted proof ot his technical aptitude and his attachment 
to t-ie land. The passage to landow nership is thus secured to the moat 
deserving and capable. 

Lands on w hieli works of agricultural improvement or a transform. - 
tion ■ if systems of cultivation should be carried out can be granted in usu¬ 
fruct to co-operative labour societies which have had experience in devel 
oping the value of landed property, a preference being alw T ays given t- 
imlh'idual members of the fighting forces or to societies of which they fom 
tl«. preponderant part. The usufructory or farmer is obliged to carr 
run the agricultural improvements and transformations stipulated in tin 
dev . of concesiion. to look to the maintenance of the buildings and w r ork^ 
entrusted to him, and to pay the annual rent agreed upon to the Open 
Xa: wale. Failure to fulfil any obligation arising out of the deed of con- 
li w r ill cans* the concession itself to lapse. At the expiry of tin 
tei n. of the grant in usufruct or on lease the holding will revert as by righ v 
to t~e Opera A t annate which w'ill arrange tor granting it anew. 

The usufruct**r\ who has fulfilled the conditions stipulated bus* a rigl z 
h* .t prctcrrvd w hui the new grant of his holding is made. 

* The usutructon enjoying a right to acquire his holding is bound t 
a . y ^ 3"carly rent which includes the sum necessary to the amortization 
t..r capital \alue of the laud and is moreover subject to other conditio: - 
\t. are established in the detd of grant. 

The transference of the property is made by a resolution oi the boa", 
oi management, on the basis of winch conveyances and transformation 
m* tights me curried out freely. 
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A right of pre-emption is invariably reserved to the Opera Xazi Male 
in case of a property acquired by a usufructorv being alienated on onerous 
terms or gratis. When the Opera Xazionale wishes to exercise this right 
it must repay to the usufructory, his heirs or assigns only the price it itself 
received for the land together with the value of any improvements made. 
Any dispute is settled by a committee of arbitrators instituted in every 
province, of which the president of the lawcourt or a magistrate delegate 1 
by him will form part, as well as a representative of the Opera Xazion ile 
nominated by the board of management, and other members w ho will \ ary 
with the nature of the dispute to be settled. 

The Opera Xazionale also promotes the lise of fanning colonics ,nd 
new centres of population, seeking to attract to them especially agncultui Ms 
who have been on active sendee; it favours the constitution of i~ 
cultural associations and co-operative societies of whom ex-soldiers and sail¬ 
ors form an important part; it directs and supervises the culth ation an 1 
improvement of land; it promotes associations and institutions w hick aim 
at collective enterprise among cultivators as regards purchases, sales, in¬ 
surance, the conversion of agricultural produce, and the practice of small 
industries accessory to agriculture ; and finally it affords credit, directly 
or by means of the agencies it delegates, to the usufructories to enable them * 
to make agricultural improvements and transform systems of cultivation, 
granting them long-term loans, repayable b} T amortization, and it stimulates 
the granting to farmers of the fighting forces and co-operative societies, by 
the Institutions so authorized, of credit for general purposes of faiming and 
ior the acquisition of machinery, live stock, implements, etc. 

It is apparent that the tendency of the provisions we have noted re¬ 
garding the agricultural section is towards a co-ordination in favour It 
members of the fighting forces and co-operative labour societies of the ele¬ 
ments indispensable to improved tillage, that is labour, technical skill 
and capital. 

The agricultural action of the Opera Xazionale can be considered from 
the point of view of the specific interests of ex-soldiers and sailors or in 
relation to national economy as a whole. With regard to the tatter al^o 
the new institution will be a fertile source of prosperity and progress. For 
when lands now uncultivated, marshy or malarial have been restored to 
cultivation, and when modem intensive cultivation has been substituted 
for the extensive cultivation of some districts, and all the other measures 
in the programme of the Opera Xazionale , regarding co-operation, credit 
for ordinary farming and improvements, technical education, the repopula¬ 
tion of countrysides, etc., have taken effect, Italian agriculture will undoubt¬ 
edly be able, to a constantly widening extent, to meet the new and the 
increased needs of the country. 

§ 3. The: social axd the financial sections. 

The action of the Social Section of the Opera Xazionale has been di¬ 
rected to uniting and to co-ordinating the various provisions made where 
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social interest^ are concerned on the initiative of the industrial, commercial 
or labouring classes or of the State and local bodies. Advantage will be 
taken, in the interests of individuals and of the national economy as a whole, 
of all measures intended to improve the moral and material conditions of 
labour, and to stimulate the individual initiative in Italy and abroad of all 
institutions aiming at increasing and improving the capacity and the pro¬ 
duction of labour and of all provisions for increasing the mobility of la¬ 
bour, assisting its displacement, and introducing a co-ordinated system of 
placing it. The principal duties of the Social Section are in fact: 

la) to enable ex-members of the fighting forces to resume the pursuit 
of tlieir old trades or callings ; 

(6) to improve their special labouring capacity, and to co-ordinate, 
in the interests of national economy, the employment of this capacity; 

(c) to promote labour associations and joint associations of labour and 
capital with the object of undertaking work at home and abroad; 

(d) to raise the moral and material conditions of the nation's labour 
supply. 

With these objects the Opera Nazionale promotes the institution of 
offices for the supply of information as to the home and foreign labour 
markets, and completes the action of the offices of this kind which already 
.exist. It pays unemployment allowances to ex-soldiers and sailois who 
have insurance policies,and assists their displacement, supplying the demands 
for labour which are most profitable to the national economy. It also pro¬ 
motes the institution, in connection with farms and businesses and employ¬ 
ers' and labourers' organizations, of schools giving an industrial, commercial 
or agricultural training with a view to improving the skill as agriculturists 
, or members of other tiades of workmen or members of the middle class, 
and it supplements the activity of such schools of this kind as already exist. 
It provides allowances and grants for soldiers and sailors and, as far as 
possible, for their sons attending such schools, and endeavours to place 
them in work. 

In co-operation*with industrial, commercial and labour organizations 
it provides for the constitution of allowances for members of the fighting 
forces who go abroad to finish their technical training, to find new T openings 
for trade, etc It lends moral and financial aid to those of them who wish 
to complete studies interrupted by the war, or to enter or letum to the 
liberal professions or to small trading or artizans’ businesses. It co-operates 
with due caution in endowing with a foundation, guarantee or working 
capital labour associations and joint associations of labour and capital of 
which members of the forces form an important part, if these associations 
aim at the execution of works in Italy or abroad or undertaking maritime 
business, in particular coast traffic and the fishing industry. 

Finalty by giving technical, legal and financial assistance the Opera 
Nazionale procures the application in the case of members cf the forces of 
the rules comprised by social legislation in general and by all the special 
provisions intended to improve their condition. ^ 

The Financial Section proposes to undertake all the credit operations. 
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As regards the increase in wages from 1913 to 1918, it is, on the average, 
higher than the-contemporaneous increase in prices, as can be seen from the 
following figures. If 100 be taken to stand for. the expenses of a household 
in July 1914, these expenses were lift in July 1915 and 182 in July 1918, 
that is they increased by 56.9 per cent, between 1915 and 1918. In the 
same period the increase in all Denmark of the wages of workers lodged on 
farms was 644 percent, in the case of men and 57.8 per cent, in the case 
of women, while the wages of da} r -labourers increased by 87.4 per cent. 
There was therefore a real rise in ages. . 1 

We should add that in 1917 the trades-unions belonging to the Union 
of Trades-Unions included § gardeners’ trades-unions, grouping 602 work¬ 
men as against 423 in 1916, and no agricultural day-labourers’ trades- 
unions grouping 4,200 members as against 1,600 in 1916. 


FINLAND. 

LAND SETTLEMENT ON 31 DECEMBER 1913 ( 0 - — Siivmcn T Hast oil iticn Vuusikiifa t 
1917 (Statistical Yearbook of Finland, 1917)* Helsingfors, 191S. 

The outbreak of the European war did not stop the work of land set¬ 
tlement. The General Loans Fund for the landless population continued 
to grow and its assets, which amounted to 11,444,373 francs in 191:1* 


Distribution of loans made from 1905 to 1915. 9 


- 

Year 

' i 

Loans 

to rural communes 

Investment ! Purchase 

in lending ; 

banks | of 

for landless i 
population lands 

(francs) i (francs) 

Loans 

to 

co-operative 

land 

purchasing 

societies 

(francs) 

Forest. 

farms 

acquired 

by 

State 

(francs) 

Loans 

appropriated 

to 

cultivation 

and 

building 

on 

small 

State farms 

(francs) 

Loans 

to 

individ¬ 

uals 

(fraucs) 

Total 

(francs) 

*905 

1.269.974 


_ 



6,719 

1,276,693 

, 1906 

1,481,603 


56,000 

— 

— 

6,485 

1,544,088 

1007 

3,047,169 

120,000 

270,250 

— 

— 

6,068 

3.443,487 

', 1908 

. 3,193,026 

422*000 

280,214 

— • 

— 

5.676 

3.900,916 

y 1909 

- 4,651,672 

412,000 

446,799 


— 

5.224 

5 . 525.693 

1910 

6,104,889 

482*000 

543,499 

' — , 

— • 

4.742 

7 ,i 35 ,i 3 <> 

, 1911 

6,845.558 

486,352 

686*472 


— 

4.254 

8,043,636 

*912 

7,302,891 

631.454 

677,026 

120,982 

— , 

3.745 

; 8,736^98. 

1913 

: 8,270,53d 

770,696 

672,495 

223,208 

— 

3.217 

I ,9.940,127- 

* 9*4 

- 8,666,820 

9 * 3,274 

655,562 

272,847 

. ; 47* s 50 

. 3,667 

' 10,559,020 

* 9*5 

/■ 8,690,247 

. 1,006,220 

.628,378 

261,649 

58,700 

2,095 

10,647,389 


(1) Seeott this subject our issues for February 1913, November 19x6 and january 19x7. 
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amounted in 1912 to 12,-455,631 francs, in 1913 to 13,484,087 francs, 
in 1914 to 14,320,474 francs and in 1915 to 15,011,082 francs. This 
increase of the funds allowed of new transactions, of which the import¬ 
ance is shown by the preceding table. 

The number of the lending banks of rural communes, through the 
medium of which most operations are effected, as appears from the 
table above, was 270 in 1911, 2S0 in 1912, 309 in 1913, 320 in 1914 and 
329 in 1915* It is interesting to notice the purpose of the loans granted, 
and the following table gives particulars on this point: 


Object of loans granted from 1905 to 1915. 


Object 1 

No. 

in 

1905 

No. 

in 

1910 

No. 

in 

1914 

No. 

in 

*915 

Average 
amount 
of loan 
in 

* 9*3 

(francs) 

]! 

1. Purchase of properties taken toll 
be independent in the official land 
survey.. . . . 

1 

! 

i 

i 

630 

3 . 44 < i 1 

5 , 5^0 

5,726 

1,212 

2, Purchase of very small properties 
(parcels).. 

640 

*,*39 

2,641 

2,743 

& 3 1 

3. Building dwelling-houses; 

• . (0) on land belonging to borrower 

123 

552 

940 

977 

439 

(i b } on land belonging to Crown 
or communes. 

12 

I<3 5 

135 

140 

372 

{c) on private property let to 
borrower. 

379 

4'.'3 

390 

405 

292 . 

4, Bringing land under cultivation: 
(a) on borrower 1 ® land. 

25 

66 

102 

105. 

4&2 

(6j on land belonging to Crown 
or communes .. 

« 

2<>7 

330 

343 

2SlV 

- (c) on private property let to 

borrower. . ... / . . .. . . . 

54 * 

4 j8 

3 «o 

333 

270, 

5. Building of outhouses, stables 
drying-sheds: 

. (a) on borrowers land.. 

17 

2 

,7 

8 

372 

($) on land belonging to Crown 






: ; pr commimes . ......... 

. — 

■ X 



' — 

", J ( c ) on private property let. to 
, borrower . * . . . . . 

* 29 

, . 

, ^— - 


—i- 

6, Repurchase of tenants 5 dues . .. 

57 

; 2 4 

4 12 

\ 12 • 

605 

. 7. Purchase of firewood . . . . . . 

2 

. — 

' ‘ —■ 


— 

S. O)hsoIidation of a transaction . 

: r 

- 4 


,, ,T* 

—* 
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fLe cueiage aixi.< >unt of loans increased noticeably from year to y t ai. 
Jhu- tae amount of the loans for the purcha-e of properties taken to be in¬ 
dependent in the official land survey pa*s t d fiom 825 francs in 1905 to 1212 
Irenes in 1015 ; that of loan c for the purchase of parcels from 584 francs ::i 
:c 5 to 831 francs in 1915 ' that of those for the repurchase ot tenants dues 
“ron: 301 franc-, in 1915 to ’>05 francs in i r i- 


FRANCE 

2 INSTITUTION OF REGIOXAI, AND DEPARTMFXT AI, AG-RICUWCRAI, OFFICES. 
— of 6 Ja:u£.r* :j. t »r t‘ie cat.o*i of acir^uHuial i uctlon; decree *c 

A'jnl r ,19 for me a*j it. an. of tii^t ia v «*inl CirciPar ot the same date tt the Vi w ’-tr*’ t 

AsrictCtuie and Vletaa’ ng t~ the 7refect* 

Id* u. law ot the nth oi last January Pailiament authorized the c >isti- 
tutioaoi regional and departmental agricultural offices, having legclj^r- 
sDuality and being financially autonomous. This reform w ill date 

,n the history of Flench agriculture. It lepiesents a digffinct <tey *a 
the road to decentralization, and that from three points of view * 

f The initiative in the matter of realizing improvements in depart¬ 
ment- < >t region- will belong to the agricultural offices. The central admin¬ 
istration will intervene only in order to trace certain lines of direction . nd 
:r assuie the co-ordination of the programmes) drawn up. 

2 The execution ot these programmes will also be the busine-s o: 
the agricultural offices. They w ill have at their disposal important resource- 
with which to catty on the services they decide to institute. The mission 
2t the State agents with regard to them will be confined to giving ad ace 
and «uifcrvision. 

»3 Although the members of these offices are not directly elected by 
the agriculturists, they are, as the offices are constituted, a true product of the 
agricultural world. The members of regional offices will be delegates of 
the departmental offices, and the members of the latter will be chosen by the 
General Councils from farming agriculturists and office-holders of agricultural 
associations. The Inspectors General of Agriculture and the Directors ui 
Agricultural Services will be the only representatives of the central power. 
It may therefore be asserted that by the institution of agricultural offices 
the de-tiny of agriculture is to a large extent entrusted to agriculturists them¬ 
selves. 

Departmental Agricultural Offices, — Practically, a departmental agri¬ 
cultural office is managed by a council composed of five members nominated 
for five years by the General Council and of the Director of Agricultural 
Services who has the casting vote. Ot the five members nominated by the 
General Council two at most are chosen as being members of that council, 
the others as being representatives of the principal agricultural groupings. 
Only agriculturists who have directly fanned a rural holding in the depart¬ 
ment fox at least ten yean?, or office-holders of departmental or regional 
associations who have held office for at least five years, are eligible. 
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I~»c- r ‘ivT i > o\ tmber e^t T \ yeai t£e departmental office u: u Wn up it'* 
. gramme t »f w ork in the enduing year tak mr the ad\ ice of the agricultural 
’^ucutirr* Thi" piogramme takes into account 

: Mcasuie^ of t\ ery kind capable ot and imploring agnotfi- 

- 1~ rt m .ucti< >n, notably . 

— Foi vegetable production . 

uoTlit detemunation by experiment ot the l*>t \ aneties ot vege- 
piopagation fiom ‘selected seed" 

h Popularization and determination by experiment ot scientific 
crop-rotations and systems of culth alien best suited to economic 
aidcultuial conditions, improved pioce^s ol woikmg and cleansing sod 
v ie\ ention ot \egetable and ammal paiasites impro\ed implements 
Extension oi landimpro\ement. 

L* — Tor animal production 

U i , Impio\ement of bieeds , geneial utilization ot selected aninnls 
:r>r purposes ot lepi(eduction , 

x hj Detemunation b\ experiment and popularization of scientific 
met hud s ot teedmg and the most pioduetive methods oi stock breeding , 

u) Improvement of animal hygiene 

0 . - For agiicultuial industries twine, cidei butter, cheese and pre¬ 
serve making and other in dust lies; . 

*i> Determination by experiment and populanzation oi the best pu> 
-esses ot converting, preseivmg and utilizing vegetable and animal 
products. 

2 } Means of ensunng that these meaMiies aie applied and popularized, 
in paiticular by setting up experimental stations and developing economic 
and social institutions. 

The departmental office has the initiative in proposing modifications 
ul its programme to meet current needs and cases ot urgency due to circum¬ 
stances. The progianime when thus modified cannot be executed without 
ministerial sanction. 

Erery year, alter the tanning season, the departmental office draws up 
a detailed repoit on work accomplished or in course and re c ults obtained, 
and transmits it, through the legional office, to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Rc^wiitfl Agricultural Offiu *s. - A legional office is established in each, 
region ot agricultural inspection detei mined by a ministerial decree. It is 
managed by a council which comprises, as well as the Inspector 1 General 
ot the region, two delegates of each departmental office in the district. This 
council examines the proposed items oi the piogramme of action, «.nd draws 
up its ow T n programme oi action and c clitme for a budget, taking into ac¬ 
count all improvements of interest to the w hole region or a group of depart¬ 
ments, in particular, the necessary scientific research, the experimental farms 
and the breeding centies which have to be organized. Before the 15th oi 
December the council submits its proposals and opinions to the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The Council of General Inspection of Agricultuie studies the various 
programmes olthe regional offices and transmits them, tgether with its opin- 
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ion> or them, to the Minister, who decides on them and awards the Stale 
subsidy. The council of the regionnl office draws up it' final pi o gramme or 
tht* basis of the ministerial decision 

Relations of the Offices w'th flu Representatives of the Ministry of A rian 
.arc - In each department the Director of Agricultural vSei vices and tech 
rical adviser of the departmental offices sees to the execution within his 
depaitment of the decisions of the regional and the departmental office. In 
the same way, in each region the Inspector General of Agriculture and tech¬ 
nical adviser of the regional office sees to the execution ol the decisions 
of the regional office and departmental offices and follow's the work of 
the offices and of the national experimental centres He can also be 
piesent at the meetings of the departmental offices in a consultative c» - 
parity. 

The Council oi General Inspection of Agriculture examines the pro¬ 
grammes of the offices, noting especially : 

(1) Improvement* which can be inuuediatel} realized and requiie 
mly to be popularized; 

(2) Improvements to be suj>ervised and carried out in the experimental 
idinis and breeding centres oi the departmental and regional offices and 
in the national experimental centres ; 

(3) Scientific research to be recommended to the Higher Board of the 
Agronomic Station and Agricultural Laboratories and eventually, the ie- 
v Won of the results of such research to be undertaken in the experi¬ 
mental farms and breeding centres of the offices and the national experi¬ 
mental centres; 

(4) Improvements, of a kind to be encouraged by the offices, to be 
Aeeommended to the Department of Rural Engineering : 

(5) Economic, mutual and social institutions to be constituted or 
developed ; 

((>) The progiamnie of the Office of Agricultural Information tor pro¬ 
paganda work. 


GREECE. 

THE PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. — Alexandra C. Mylonvs: Vh apaqu des 
questions dconomiques gitcqms, in tht Revue des Balkans, Pari'., February, 1919; 
A ANdreadbs : Le$ progres dconomiques dc la Lodce, in the Journal ties Economists , 
Paii't, January and February 1919. 

The chief national resources of Greece are due to her agriculture and her 
merchant navy, and 70 per cent, of her exports are products of her soil. 
Nevertheless, only 20 per cent, of her territory is easily cultivable. The 
country is all mountains and slopes aud the water sj^stem is equally 
unfavourable to enterprise. There are no navigable rivers, and rivers 
which allow of floating are exceptional. The sloping laud and the de¬ 
forested mountains cause disasters every spring. 

Old Greece, except Thessaly and some districts of continental Greece, 
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is t i coiuitiy ot small holdings. Ttii< .S3 item of laud tenure, which the State 
is no \ seeking to make the lule in the northern provinces, was for a long 
time, oaing to the lack of capital, an additional obstacle to the progress of 
agriculture. Inn a long time the j^easant could borrow only at 50 per cent.; 
he could not in these conditions increase his live stock, follow scientific 
method , buy iuipioml ini]dements or means of transport daiia 
m u sites etc. 

These difficulties ought not to have oceaned in Tiiessah wdiere large 
holdings were almost the rule. Vet during the years which followed the re¬ 
union ofThes-alv to the mother country, the large landowners made no very 
marked effort*- to prove the advantages of tanning on a large scale. 
They were Turk' who remained faithful to old usages, or capitalists living 
abroad and satisfied with the income which, without effoit, they derived 
from laud bouglil at a low price. The great commission ot enquiry 011 the 
Thessalian question found in i 8<>5 only two landowners who had made 
.serious attempts at scientific cultivation. 

I11 the last fifteen years a great improvement has been realized. In the 
first place all the drawbacks to small holdings are lessening daily. What 
the Greek farmer lacked was capital and knowledge. He gradually acquired 
both. The increase of the public treasure and the consignments of 
money received from emigrants to America have caused the rate of inter¬ 
est often to be lower in the country than in towns. In the Peloponnesus 
it does not rise above 5 per cent, and the cultivator rarefy has recourse to 
borrowing. The development of public education, the improvement of 
communications, and experience, in many cases, of a stay in a foreign coun¬ 
try, have opened the peasants' eyes. They are ready to admit new ideas. 
The readiness with which they adopt the use of improved implements or 
chemical manures is enough to prove this fact. But a more striking proof 
is found in tlio success of the law of 1915 as to co-operative societies. Before 
this laa w r a,s passed the whole co-opreative movement, if stock farming be 
left on one side, was represented by five agriculturel syndicates of which the* 
oldest dated from jqoi. Since Ihis law, which facilitates and regulates re¬ 
lations between membois of societies, has l>een passed, 730 agricultural eo- 
oj>erative societies have been founded. More than half of them are credit 
societies to which the National Bank, in virtue of its new charter (19:15) ad¬ 
vances up to 23,000,000 francs. But there are also a good number of viti¬ 
culturists' societies, especially those formed by producers oL currants and 
raisins. We should add that the progress realized by the large landownois 
is no less noteworthy. 

Malaria ravaged the country, of winch the most fertile districts — 
Boetia. KHs, the Spartan plain - were not habitable in the proper sense of 
the word. In order to transform the country efforts are made at reforesta¬ 
tion and utqieciiilly at the prevention and limitation, of fires. The extension 
of cultivation Inis been yet more effective. Currants have caused the whole 
north-west part ot the Pelopponesus to be made healthy. Other crops have 
played an analogous part in the remainder of the kingdom. We should notice 
the draining of marshes, especially of bake Copais in North Boetia. Of the 
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2 41 h> hectares it covered, 1 059 aie let by the Gopais Company to the peas¬ 
ants* t>i neighbouring village* ; some thousands of ares aie directly farmed 
by the company; 250 hectares belong to the cultivators in fall ownership. 
Great extents of land, to which fallow lands should be added, aie used toi 
stockfarming. The remainder is taken up by the works — for canals 
roads etc. — which the company has been obliged to execute, and bv the 
very numerous buildings and gardens it uses for its staff and its products. 
The number of families of s cultivating the 3,65c) hectares which are 

let is 2 700. This shows rvhat a sendee these lands restored to cultivation 
nave rendered to the Boetian population. 

Land settlement has also been undertaken and more than 400 agricul¬ 
tural colonies have been formed. Finally a law of December 3:017 provides 
for the division of all properties of an area of more than 1 o hectares. They 
may be bought by the peasants to whom the [National Bank w ill make loans, 
guaranteed by the State ol as much as four fifths of the price, oi they may 
^e bought by the State. 


JAPAN 


AFFOREST \TlON IN KOREA — Annual Rtpoii n R tunn* ana Putu tss in C/nxtH 

(Kona } (iqio-17}. Keud (Seoul), July, 391b 

Afforestation has been actively encouraged in Koiea by the Japan¬ 
ese Government. The Government afforestation of denuded hills and 
mountains in the vicinity of Seoul started in 1907. The total aiea 
planted up to the end of March 1917 was over 2,300 cho and the tiees 
planted thereon numbeied 10,573,000. 

Provincial Governments taking charge of State mountains have also 
been conducting afforestation since 1913, the cost being met by the ‘loc¬ 
al expenses funds, ” By the end of March 1917, a total area of 1,100 cho 
had been planted with 4,895,000 seedlings. 

With a view to arousing in the people an interest in afforestation, the 
Government appointed April 3 (the Anniversary oi the demise of Jiumiu 
Texmo, the first Emperor of Japan) to be observed throughout the Penin¬ 
sula as Arbor Day. This arouses much interest in the ]x*oplo in general, 
especially m the school-children. On the sixth Arbor Day (191O), the tot¬ 
al number of participants throughout the country reached 750,000 and 
the trees planted on that day numbered over 20,470,900 making the 
aggregate for all Aibor Days 76,boo,000. 

Private undertakings in afforestation are greatly incieasing in num¬ 
ber. Several large corporations are also conducting afforestation on a 
considerable scale* The total area devoted to afforestation by individ¬ 
uals and corporations since 1910 (including the model afforestation of 
villages and the memorial afforestation on the Coronation Day) nov* 
to $£,000 cho, the aggregate number of trees planted being 
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SWEDEN. '' ■ 

A ORICIJI/T LTR AT y WAGES TX 1917 (Siwri^s official la sraiistik: Arbetartillgang, arbetstidoch 
arbetslon inom Sveriges jordbruk ay 1917 (Official Statistics of Sweden: Proportion of 
Labour-Supply 1 to Needs, Duration of Work and Wages in Swedish Agriculture in 
X017) Stockholm. 1919. 

The official enquiry into the proportions of the labour supply and into 
duration of work and wages in Swedish agriculture in 1917 was based on 
fairly detailed question-forms which were filled Up by the presidents of com- - 
munal assemblies in 2,208 rural communes, that is in 94.O per cent, of the 
communes covered by the enquiry. 

Proportions oj the Agicultural Labour Supply,, — : The question-form used 
for the enquiry placed first a question as to the proportions of the labour sup¬ 
ply in each rural commune. The answ er was to be a general estimate, show¬ 
ing whether the agricultural labourers domiciled in the place or coming to it 
regularly could be considered to form a supply of labour sufficient for the 
coming farming operatios, taken together. The answer was to be expressed in 
one of the following words — good, sufficient, insufficient. The material cob 
lected show's that in 87 of the communes which answered, that is in4 per cent, 
of them, the labour supply was good ; in 1,133 or Si-3 per cent, it was suffi¬ 
cient and. in .954 01*43.2 per cent: it was insufficient. Certain answers-were 
not received 1 from 34 commimes or 1,5 per cent. These figures show, as com-. 
pared with those for the previous year, a certain improvement as regards the 
proportions of the labour supply, to be largely attributed to the fact that the 
needs of industry for labour have lessened in consequence of the re¬ 
laxation which had begun to affect the wartime activity. ’ But the 
improvement must also be due to the fact that the 1917; harvest 
demanded less work than usual because it was comparatively small and 
because fine weather facilitated the getting in of the crops., Throughout ' 
large parts of the country, however, the competition for labour involved 
by the timber-felling on a large scale, undertaken by the Fuel Com¬ 
mission, counteracted the improvement. Consequently the supply of 
agricultural labour was much increased in the southern parts of Sweden, 
which are poor in forests, especially in Scania, but was somewhat exiguous 
4 ii the forest districts of Central and Noith Swedem , . r ! /» - j -/ . 

's;,' The proportions of, the labour-supply differed much in the different, 
districts. \ But the figures showing the nujftiher of communes in the various 
departments in which the supply of labour was insufiicient do not.allow of 
totain^ooncluston as to the greater or >ssnumberofla^^ 

■|^r|mfeht in .relation 'to -the' cultivated area; What is ahoye all xefiected 
figures is .the greater or less progress .of agndultural orgamaatidn 
various'^places,;,dud in partJcular the md^ or less^aptitude p| epi-; 
reduce iabotir by using_ 
their difficititieshy, $11geu^ 
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Dvration of Work . — The information we give as to dtuution atul dis¬ 
tribution of labour concerns only the working day in agriculture or tillage 
nroperlv so called, that is in fieldwork, work in bams and on threshing- 
floors, etc,, ami does not a]»ly to persons woiking with stock, w ho usually 
have a considerably longer working day mostly given up to work in stable* 
and byres. 

Moreover, in the case of agricultural labourers properly so called, the 
figures in the report apply only to summer work. The woid summer de¬ 
notes the full farming season, that is the three summer months in which 
vvork in general begins earliest and ends latest. As the days shorten, the 
daily working houis lessen in agriculture, so that in winter the working day 
is several hours shorter than in summer. 

On an average for the whole country, the gross v\ oa king time per day 
in summer, that is to say w orking time including rests, is 12 hours 18 min¬ 
utes; rests last 2 hours t 2 minutes, and work without rests thereioie la^ts 
xo hours 6 minutes, which is thus the net working day. 

During the six years in which enquiries avS to agricultural laboiuers have 
been made, no change has been ascertained in these conditions which depend 
on the whole organization of labour in agriculture and are consequently 
nearly constant. 

Duration and distribution of labour differ considerably in different 
parts of the country. If the net working day be principally considered, 
it is found thatthere are in Sweden two districts in which such day is shorter 
than or equal to the average ascertained for the whole country. The hist 
of them comprises the departments of Scania and Blekinge, the second 
.1 large region in the Swedish midlands stretching from the departments of 
Yarmland, Kapparberg and Gavleborg, inclusively, on the liorih, to the 
department of Ojebro and Ostergotland, inclusively, on the south. The 
other parts oi the country are distringuished by a comparatively long work¬ 
ing day. 

Tr^<?s. — Since the enquiry undertaken was not intended to do 111010 
than to give a general view of the course of agricultural work in the whole 
country, only conditions common to all Swedish agricultuie were taken into 
account, differences on this point in the various districts being left 011 011c 
side. Therefore figures showing wages have been uoted only in the ease oi 
a small number of the larger groups of workmen who arc found'throughout 
the territory of the country or at least in the greater part thereof. As more¬ 
over the enquiry is based only on general averages and not on individual 
data, it has been thought well to state exact rates of wages only in the case 
of the least skilled and least well paid labourers in the groups, that is in 
the case of those “whose wages are fixed by local usage, and not in that of 
specialized workers or foremen whose pay is relative to their personal 
capacity. 

The usual prices of labour in the categories of workmen thus limited 
vary very much with districts. But for the country as a whole the jjosition 
is as follows: 

In the case of the class of labourers most important to small holdings, 
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unmarried xneu living on the holding ,_ 

<vnl board and lodging. The importance of +? S1 * ts ot aimuaI wages in cash 
much with districts, but, taking an averugl SthTu^l ° f 1>ay V ^ ies 
fjjnttal v\Jiget) are 48 <; crovuis, and his food k ' llole country a nuns 
r. 8 o crow ns a day, so that Ms work £fa££ n *K? 7 am '«* * 
year, bora woman the corresponding fveragel T 1<ir 1,146 cro ' VIlf! * 
i.^> crowns a day and 8 x 8 crowns. S In X 0 S „? ^T’ 53 " Cm ' m * 
also given, and are sometimes fairly valuable 4 1>nncipally d °tbes an 

(agri^turaf^bomers^arm^g 1 ^^-^^^^ 0 ' Under ^ *** of s 
of the agricultural districts properly so calfed mX^ 0 ” ^ lar§e holdiu ^ 
to their annual wages which average 4?7 crotns 4 - h ° reCeiVe ’ in action 
Uai which consists of milk, com totaJ^ lt l' a 3-mfcirt m kind called 
their families, earnings average i.is’b crownTs V ' *“5 , are ll0u&C:d "ith 
the value of the free lodging, which in Sonff?^' ^ US sutu ““prises 
two rooms and a kitchen, but in the rest of Svve , den . usuaI1 y consists ol 
room of a letting value estimated as «' i the country is generally a single 
fuel, of the average v alue of xoferow J IZ ’ U additiou to which free 

only ordinary ploughmen; for the sfaiarc* wm*™ tli esedataconcern 

receive higher money wage^ and in so^LTl ^ employed 011 *«<* 

their annual eann-ngs are estimated at x STJZSS ™ gQ * ** 80 ^ 

bourers in fixed employment 1 whTare’Sf nof ?“** aiXMday ' U ' 

kind, and whose daily wages vary much with Strictf Th r ^ a11 in 

crowns m summer and .1.20 crowns h uillter butnrS, ? 3 avvragt ‘ 4 "-' 

& 5 S 7 in su,,,, "" r ” ,d ^ crm - ta -*«. Tis;x sat 

or at least sis monttafc?^ m,pS y ,e ”?“ 8ri " ork fo ' a ! err 
who work first for one and then for anothorT , agncultl,ral labourers 

labourers average < crown* f„ 4 y 8 B 01 oue of these casual 

“ « * «/ **-*» ■ 

3.8} crowns m winter. 1 ‘ crov> ns m summer and 

Among tin* labourers rm*ivim> dailv « . 

employed as helps in beetroot imrAnm/t ' ?. C - a 5 niaiiy "ho am 

com harvests,eta. <l»rag tho hayatrd 

or 2 crowns with food, if they are consirierd'+«’ X, - Clt>w ] isa dayinsuttimc ' 1 - 
staff. If the 3 r arecasuallv cmn)lnv<*dbelong to the farms fixed 
namely, on L av“ IrT"* M *>«• 

2.29 crowus with food. In the winter mouthin’ 5 Cr 0 A T us wth ®« and 
noticeably, as do those of the men in +£ !* tLes t women s W!l g«s diminish 
If the increase oTthe wLs of 1 !^ CatCg , 0ry of ^hourers. 
be considered as a whole for the norirt i °* agricultural labourers 
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\ alue of \ i} meats in kind tor the 1 icitase in wages tn c^h a js about s 
per cent toi the woikeis lodged and bonded ibout 40 pti < eat tor thus, 
leceivmg miv.d wages Wages m cash theietoi^ rose pio ><>itiouateh in»re 
jtoi the toinier than toi the Littei group and the wuer-c pi* po-itioti is tiu* 
in the ease oi w ages m kind i'he daih u ages oi d iv -1 ihuirer* lost h\ tiui 

no to S4 pa cent, the inciease bemj greater m the case otwint* r thinn 
that of summer a ages and m the case or men than in that >»t women Ttu 
^eneral use m the level ot * ges itom iqi } to 1017 mav is, pltced it hem 
50 to ho per cent 

This mciease 111 wages ocuured duet 1 } m the penod tunn r u< to 1 ,1 
+ the ca^e be eveepted >t men eauuiu nu\e 1 wages i^ntt whose p „ hao 
ibeadv nurkedh increased ir 11 alne as a consequence o. the geutn 1 use 
11 pu^s 

The ns* in the wagi> o*- ul +nt gioa s oiLboueis ta tu Tin: nt 
1917 0 li 1\ iuav 'k estimate 1 a** ou ot about -5 pel ce i** 


SWITZERLAND. 


EEDFRAX XSrDIFs uBAXHD iO C VXD IMPKOU MLVI m n*\ — Report ot 
the Svu-,«. Department t Piibh £ onomj 021 tidn&'kticii- n 1 ji 

Federal subsidies were planted to laud imprint ment m 19x7 at ti - 
aceiage latt ot 23 5 pfi cent which lose in iqiS to 25 5 pel cent 'i he 
numbei oi schemes subsidizrd m 191^ U >i) li <1 sbghth dcueased as com¬ 
pared with that ot those or 1017 24S) but the total -urn dotted in sub¬ 
sidies in mi'' had moie than doubled, being 2 502 3*50 50 tianc> as agams* 
1 221,905 50 trancs m 1917 This is dut m the fiist pl-ue to the fact that 
only a ceitam nmubei oi unpoitaiit subsidi/td mto i-is had ven 
high specifications m the seumd place to the circumstance tliat both li- 
bour and tnateual had become muclunoit cypuisivc smet 1917 Anothei 
reason toi the incuase ot the s Lilies Ins m the higlitr lau it which sub¬ 
sidies toi such land ituptmuuuvt as will numediateh metcast the sod- 
yield are granted, on condition the cantons and persons not beuffitmg b\ 
the grants allot a subsidy at tht same late Thus, m tht c t-os ot samta* 
tion, the bieakmg-tip ot land an \ othei works of this kind the tale oithf 
subsidy lias been brought up to 30 pu cent and m that of the ^distribu¬ 
tion ot land into lots to 15 pet cent of the specification To improvement- 
of the lattci categoi} the ptmiMons ot the Federal Councils decree ot 2 
March xqib as to the redistribution of land into lots are applicable B\ 
these provisions the federal subsidy to be granted to enteipnses ot the km 
within a temtoiy of which there has not >et been an apptoved official stu- 
vey, is increased by at least the sum saved by the fact that the official sur¬ 
vey of the land to be redistributed has not yet been marie This incre- 
meat amounted for each nterpri^e to a minimum ot 5 per cent of the 
{sofete of the restriction 
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As to the extent of the woik accomplished in 1918 m the matter of land 
improvement in the sex eral cantons we have the data contained in the fol¬ 
lowing table 


Number of Sdumes and Federal Subsidies ‘Allotted and Paid 





No of 

Fe let it 

Federal 

Cautoi s 



schemes 

subsidies 

allotted 

subsidies 

pud 

Zurich ... 


. . 

I 

84,000 — 

112,096 42 

Beine . . 



8 

406,6x0 — 

187,63018 

IvUceme 


* 

17 

115.221 — 

45,300 — 

Uri . • ... 

• 


— 

— 

6,346 80 

Schwyz . 



— 

— 

16,875 — 

Obwald 



9 

66,44180 

2,255.40 

Nidwald . . . 


. 

1 

4,000 — 

8,034.10 

Claris. 


• 

6 

8,855.60 

18,780.75 

Zoug . 



6 

10,860 - 

4 . 653-35 

Fnbouig . 



27 

97.9S4 - 

84.987 54 

Soleure ... 

• 


5 

32,860 — 

11,437.56 

Basle-Country . . . 

ft 

* * 

7 

38,875 — 

48,137.32 

Schaffhousen . . 

ft 

ft 

10 

65,9 J2 50 

39 i — 

Appenzell-Rh ext. . . 


% 

• • 

4 

5.425 — 

8,000 — 

Appenzel-Rh. int . . 


* ft 

1 

3.375 — 

3,000 — 

St. Gall . 


ft 

32 

83.765 — 

67,988.23 

Orisons . 



z\ 

77,065 - 

— 

Aigovia. 

« 


18 

204,176 - 

106,935 — 

Thurgovia . . 



9 

43.8oo - 

9 . 295 . 9 '> 

Tessin. 

# 

ft P 

7 

22.923,50 

38 , 750.30 

Vaud ... 

* 


21 

702,992.50 

123,000 

Valais .. . 



*5 * 

262,534 85 

13,526.65 

Neuchatel . ... 


ft ft 

2 

59.725 - 

213.35 

Geneva. 


ft * 

1 

174.950 — 

3,561.60 

1918 

• 

ft ■ 

231 

2 , 592.330 75 

921,095.34 

1917 



248 

1,221,965 50 

890,600.76 


Apart fiom the schemes indicated, numerous works of land improve¬ 
ment, for which it has not yet been possible to fix subsidies, ha\ r e been be¬ 
gan with the consent of the federal authority. 
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As in the past, subsidies amounting to 78,639.80 francs have been al¬ 
lotted to various cantons as representing the Confederation’s contribution 
to the maintenance of their agricultural engineers. A sum of 1,*521.60 
franco was spent in 1918 on the inspection and examination of .schemes of 
land improvement. 

The budget appropriation was entirely utilized. Including a small sum 
repaid by one canton, the total sum spent was 1,001,310.70 francs. It 
was not possible to pay anything into the improvements fund in 1918, but 
this fund none the less amounted to 357,891.70 francs, that is to the same 
sum as in 1917. 

On 24 June 1918 the Department of Public Economy uas author¬ 
ized to make to cantons advances bearing interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent, to promote works of land improvement which are of eminent public 
utility and affect lands which can at once be brought to a productive state 
when these works are so costly that to find the necessary funds for them is 
difficult. Two cantons availed themselves of this opportunity in 1918 and 
applied for advances amounting to 1,060,000 francs. 4 


RDGGERI ALFREDO, gerente respousable. 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented-by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(J) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 



Permanent Committee 

OE THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OR AGRICULTURE 


Present : Marquis Raffable Cappblu, Delegate of Italy. 

Vtee-President : M. Ia)UIS«Dop, Delegate of Prance. 

List 0/ ffc Delegates forming the Permanent Committee t 

x 

Abyssinia. 

V 

Pxbf G Coboni, Director, Station of Plant Pathology, Rome 

2 

Argentine Republic. .. 

I 

Dr. Octavio Piftsx&o Sorondo. 

3 

Austria . 

I 

Chev V. pb Pom, Government Councillor. 


Hungary ............ 

I 

- - - - t f - - - r ( 

5 

Belgium. 

IV 

| 0 . Bolls, * 

6 

RSAflllT.. 

I 


7 

Bulgaria. 

III 

I M. Stancioff. 

8 

Chile.... 

II 

1 M. B Villegas, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

9 

CHINA .* 

1 

Wang-Tseng-Sze. 

to 

Colombia.. 

V 

1 Don Rufo Buffo, Principe della Scaletia, 

XX 

Oosta-Rica. 

V 

, Marco Basso 

12 

Cuba .. 

V 

1 M. A Martin Rivero, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

13 

Denmark.. 

IV 

A. db Otdenburg, Charge d’affauea 

14 

Ecuador . 

V 

M. Miguel Valverde, Consul General 



n 

1 . . , . ... , 

j6 

France.. . 

1 

1 I/>uis-Dop, Vice-President of the Institute, 

17 

French West Africa. , 

V 

IvOUIb-DOP. 

i8 

Algeria.. 

V 

I.OUIS-DOP. 

29 

Indo China. 

V 

Iouis-Dop. 

20 

Madagascar.. 

V 

I^ouis-Dop. 

at 

Morocco .. 

V 

bOOIS-DOP. 

22 

Tunis. 

V 

bOUlS-DOP. 

as 

Germany. 

1 

Dr. T Mueller, Privy Councillor. • 

24 

Gt. Britain & Ireland ., 

I 

Hon William Erskine, Counsellor of the Embassy 

as 

Australia. 

III 

Hon. William Ebskinb. 

a6 

British India . 

n 

Hon. William Erskine 

27 

Canada... 

11 

Hon. William Erskinb. 

28 

Mauritius. 

V 

Hon. William Erskinb 

49 

New Zbaxand. 

rv 

Hon. William Erskinb. 

30 

Union of South Africa 

IV 

Hon, William Erskinb. 

31 

Greece.. 

IV 

M. Coromdlas, Minister Plenipotentiary, 

34 

Guatemala .. 

V 

G. Montbfiorb, Consul General for Guatemala. 

33 

Italy... 

I 

Maiquis R. Cappelu, Vice Pres, of theCh.,Pres* of the Institute. 

34 

Eritrea & It. Somal. 

rv 


35 

Tripoli and Cyrenaica 

rv 1 


36 

Japan. 

1 

Shxnooh Ima!, Firet Secretary of the Embassy. 

37 

Luxemburg ............ 

V 

0. Bolls, Delegate of Belgium. 

38 

Mexico. 

hi 


39 

Montenegro. 

V 

G. Volpi, Mimbter Plenipotentiary. 

40 

Netherlands..,..*.... 

rv 

Boron W. B. R. de Wbldbsen Rbngers, Minister Plenlp. 

41 

Dutch Hast Indies ... 

IV 

Baron W. B R. de Weldbrbn Rbngers. 

42 

NICARAGUA.... 

v 1 

V. E B LANchi, Consul General. 

43 

Norway,.... 

rv > 

Dr. A. Fjblstad, Counsellor to the Agricultural Department. 

44 

Ottoman Empire.. 

1 

Dr. Mbhmbd Dj&mil Bby. 


Paraguay 

V 


4« 

Persia... 

IV 

A, del Gallo, Marquis of Rgccagiovtnb. 

47 

Peru ... 

V 

IDUis-Dop, Delegate of France. 

48 

49 

Portugal.,.«... 

Roumanxa 

IV 

I 

Eusebio I/BAO, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Demetrius C. Pennesco Counsellor to the legation. 

$0 

Russia.... 

X 

His Excell. G. Zabxbllo, Consul General for Russia, 

51 

Salvador. ............. 

V 

A. Bzanchx Caoubsi, Vice-Consul, 

355 

San Marino.. 

V 

His Exccll.JU IfUZZAxw, Minister of State. 

53 

Serbia .. 

III 

C. Scorn, Consul General for Serbia. 

54 

Spain.. 

I 

Francesco Bilbao Sevilla, Agricultural Engineer. 

55 

Sweden ............... 

IV 

Baron C. N, D. db Bildt, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

5* 

Switzerland .. 

IV 

M. Georges Wagni&re, Minister Plenipotentiary, 

37 

United States.. 

I 



Uruguay .. 

V 

Dr. E, Rovxra, Consul. 

L 

Secretary General; Prof, Carlo Dragonx. |j 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 

THE MOVEMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

SOURCE: 

ACCldX SOCIAL. MEMORTA liST ADI STIC v SOCIAL AGRVRIk DD L\9 ENTIDADES AGRiCOLAS Y PE- 

cr arias ES i° D12 abril de 1918. Mnisleiiodo Fomenlo. Dtrecaon general de V'lieoltura, 
Minas y Montes (Social wot k. Statistical , Sociological and Agricultural Mutton on Farming 
and Stockjurrning Institutions on 1 April 1918. Ministry ol Fonrnto. General Department 
oj Agriculture, Mints and Forests) K«tabledmienio tipotu&fico Fordcsillas. Madrid, 1918 

The General Department of Agriculture, Mine? and Forests has re¬ 
cently published a statistical memoir whence we borrow the data we are 
about to give. The > refer to the position on r April 1918 of the movement 
in Spain for agricultural association. 

If ne compare the- total figures given in this memoir with the figures 
in analogous earlier publications (1), it becomes evicUn: that this move¬ 
ment in the Spanish countryside lias piogressed of late years. Thus in 
igu time were 2,029 agricultural institutions in Spain and in 1918 ag 
many as ,. . . 

These bodies were distiibuted among kinds of institution as follows: 


Chamlxis of Agriculture. i°° 

Agricultural Societies. 9 ^ 

Agricultural Federations. 24 

Agricultural Associations. 575 

Agricultural Syndicates. • • 2,009 

Rural Banks .. 5 03 

Economic Societies. 


3.353 


(1) sic our issues for March arul May *915, “ Co-operation in Spanish Agriculture". 
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If we compare these data with tho^ of analogous classes of agricultural 
institutions in 1912 we find that the differences are as follows * 



29x3 

1918 


Increase 

Chambers of Agriculture .... 

93 

100 

+ 

7 

Farmers’ Societies. 

80 

96 

+ 

16 

Savings and Loan Banks .... 

85 

503 

+ 

4x8 

Agricultural Trades Unions (1). . 

1.771 

2,009 

+ 

238 


It we now examine the geographical distribution of the 3,353 agri¬ 
cultural institutions in Spain, as shown by the last statistics, we obtain 


the following table: 

Aragon and Rioja. 452 

Old Castille. 451 

Catalonia and the Balearic Islands. 39b 

Leon. 347 

Levante (Valencia and Murcia). 337 

Navarre and Biscay. 275 

Galicia. 2O8 

New Castille. 258 

Cantabric District (Asturias and Santander) . 238 

Extremadura . 153 

Andalusia. 150 

Canaries . 28 


Total . . . 3,353 

These figures all, in varying proportions, comprise each of the kinds 
of institution mentioned previous]}-. The greatest number of chambers of 
agriculture, namely 32, is found in Catalonia ; the greatest number of agri¬ 
cultural societies, 30, in Levante ; the greatest number of federations, 4, 
in Old Castille; the greatest numl>er of agricultural associations, 130, in 
Galicia. Syndicates also are most numerous ir Old Castille where there 
are 373 of them, and rural banks are most found in Navarre where they 
number 159. 

As regards the distribution of all agricultural institutions, the largest 
number of them, 202, are found in the province of Burgos, and the least, 
4, in that of Jaen. 

(1) We should note that the statistics anterior to 1918 include agricultural associations 
under the heading, tf agricultural syndicates If 575 , the number of the associations in 
1918, be added to 2,009, that of the syndicates, we arrive at 2,581. institutions, or 813 more 
than the number of similar institutions in 191 2 . 
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To conclude oui 
membeiship, capital, 


survey of these data we reproduce figures as to the 
investments, funds and loans of the institutions. 


Capital 


Funds obtained 


Loans to fanners 


Agricultural 

institutions 

No. of 

institutions 

Membership 

Share and 
guarantee 
capital 

0 # 

V 

11 

& 

J4 

Si 

II 
$ j 

<1 

8l 

$ 

* 3 | 

_ji 

J3 

I £ 1 

1 | 

* 1 j 

1 * ' 
2 # 

{■; 

on pledged 

property 1 

8 

§1 




pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas | 

pesetas | 

pesetas I 

pesetas I 

pesetasl pesetas 

Chambers, of agii* 





1 






culture . . . 

100 

20,969 

2,060 

— 

1 


— I 

73,9011 

_ l 

— 

Farmers’ socle- 









1 


ties .... 

96 

121,468 

971,167 


~ 1 


— 


— 

— 

Agricultural fe¬ 





| 

; ! 

1 1 




derations . . . 

24 

22471 

— 

— 


1 1 

201,302 

106,728 

— 

— 

Agricultural as¬ 





1 

1 : 

, j 




sociations. . . 

575 

135.776 

— 

— 

— 

150,000 

59,840 

x,174^60 

— 

— 

Agricultural 











syndicates . . 

2,009 

211,525 

— 

— 

— 

1 , 243,710 

19,810,598 

14452,564 

— 

— 

Rural banks . . 

503 

51,502 

i 46 , 3 H ,437 

2,038,156 

1 11,631,266 3^27,278 

2,163,997 

8,317,052 

713,316 

6,882,146 

Economic socie¬ 





I 






ties. 

46 

7,318 

104,653 

— 


— 

1 - 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

3*353 

371,029 

147,492,297 

2,038,156 

J 11,631,-66 

1 

4^20,988 

! 22 , 235,737 

24,124,905 

713,316 

6,882,146 


Having examined these general data as to Spanish agricultural insti¬ 
tutions, we will give some of the information, supplied by the memoir 
which is our authoiity, as to each individual kind of institution. 

Chambers of Agriculture. — The constitution of these is based on the 
decree of 14 November 1890 (1), It is their general aim to defend and ad¬ 
vance the iuteiests of agriculture, mral property, crops and rural industries. 
Of the chambers of agriculture, whose total membership is shown in the pre¬ 
ceding table, those of Barcelona and Murcia have the highest membership, 
namely 4,909 and 2,795, and those of Toledo and Palencia 1 he lowest, 
namely 33 and 47 respectively. 

The loans, amounting to 73,901 pesetas, are distributed as follows; 
42,363 pesetas by the Chamber of Barcelona and 31, 53 # pesetas by the 
Chamber of Murcia. These aie the only chambers which have made loans 
to farmers. 

Farmers' Societies . — This form of Spanish association was established 
by the law of 8 July 1898 (2). The characteristic activity of these societies 
is represented by rural police syndicates and by arbiters whom the societies 
elect. Their mission is to see 1 hat rural property-rights and crops axe respected, 
that rural roads are opened up and maintained in good state, and that the 
courses for the outflow of running and stagnant water axe kept clean. Within 

(1) See our issue for Novemi>er 1914, page 5 . 

(a) See our issue for August 1914, pages 3-18. 
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this general sphere of action the societies vary very much as regards the 
importance of their work, which depends on the special circumstances 
of the district in which they are active. Having legard to their aim 
and the autonomy granted to them, associations of this form are evidently 
among those destined io obtain the gieatest benefits for the farmers ot 
Spain. 

Societies of this kind have the largest membership in the provinces of 
Castelldn de la Plana and Badajoz, where they have 27,225 and 20,667 mem¬ 
bers. The societies of the provinces oi Albacete and Burgos have the small¬ 
est membership, namely 77 and 450. The province of Valencia contains 
the society having the largest capital, namelj" 228,806 pesetas. 

Agricultural Federations. — Although these do not, like the farmers* 
societies, represent an official organization, they are noteworthy as forming 
a link in the national organization, for they gather up for expression the 
aspirations of rural Spain, of which they are the real representatives tlucough 
the medium of tin ir publications, congresses and meetings, and finally of 
their means of influencing the public authority. In the memoir which is 
our authority there is special mention of the Federacidn de sindicatos 
Catdlico o de la Rioja , the Federacidn Cai6li$a agraria de Astorga, and the 
Federacion agricola Mirobrigensc (1). 

The first of these federations was constituted in 19x0, being formed of 
12 syndicates. On 31 December 1917 it included 153 syndicates having 
a total membership of 13,826. Its assets amounted to 753,048 pesetas. 
At its central savings and loan bark there were deposits amounting to 
474,475 pesetas, and the loans it had made amounted to 467,876 pesetas. 

Besides the important work of the Federation of La Rioja in responding 
to countless requests for advice, in making known, by its primed matter, by 
lectures and by articles, methods of improvement applicable to various soils 
and crops, and in analysing all the material to be ttsecl in agriculture, it 
has supplied seeds, saplings foi forestry, machinery, material reeded for 
viticulture, sulphur, sulphate of copper,sod.x and various articles of con¬ 
sumption, of the total value of 2,185,894 pesetas. It also lias a library aim¬ 
ing at the diffusion of literary education among country people , and it 
publishes tire Boletin de la Federacidn which is concerned with social and 
agricultural questions, supplies, markets, and other'matters importantto 
the agricultural class. 

The federation of La Rioja has also set up a department for insuring 
against hail. In 1917 the members of 22 syndicates insured their vines for 
a capital sum of 622,873pesetas. Total losses amounted to 38,272 pesetas 
and the maximum assessment, namely 3 % P^ r cent., being made, com¬ 
pensation was given for 56.96 per cent, of the losses incurred. 

The Federacidn catolica agraria de Asiorga was formed in December 
i 9 I 3 i and in December 1917 it grouped 93 trades-unions. This federation 
has organized lectures connected with its work in all the centres of popula¬ 
tion in the district, has established experimental and model fields, and has 


(t) See our issue for February 1916, page 43. 
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d central bank in which there are deposits amouncing to 256,813 pesetas, 
150,9^1 peeetas being the sum to be ascribed to 1917. During 1917 this 
federation's collective purchases were as follows : manures — 1,674,100 ki- 
logianmies for 350,980 pesetas ; cattle foods—310,000 kilogrammes for 
110,780 pesetas ; agricultural machinery — 3,434 pesetas ; articles of con¬ 
sumption — 31,932 pe>setas : other purchases — 6,283 pesetas. 

Finally, the Federation agrioola Mirobrigease , which includes 33 syn- 
dycates was rounded in 1909. Its work i& to advance the movement ior 
agricultural association and to defend the interests of its member institutions 
who pay an annual subscription of 10 pesetas each. It has established a 
popular savings-bank where the deposits on 31 December 1917 amounted 
to 375,251 pesetas. It had then made loans on personal security up to the 
amount of 195,678 pesetas. 

In April 1918, twenty-two agricultural federations were active in Spain, 
the oldest of them being the Federation agricola Catalano-Balea, (1) founded 
in 1899. 

Agricultural Associations. — These associations have, as a rule, been 
constituted under the 1887 law on associations (2). Many of them have 
successfully claimed to be within, the scope of the 190O law on agricultural 
syndicates, and have thus come to enjoy the benefits of this law. 

As regards the membership of these associations, this is largest in the 
provinces of Madrid and Castellon de la Plana, namely 45,741 and 23,473, 
respetively ; and smallest, namely 28 and 48, respectively, in the provinces 
of Segovia and Cuenca. The associations which have granted the largest 
sum in loans are those in the province of Saragossa which have lent 3 ° 3>963 
pesetas in cash and 93.052 pesetas in kind. The importance of these figures 
is fully realized when it is remembered that the farmers' associations, of 
Saragossa only, have 9,766 members altogether. 

Among the agricultural associations those which deserve special men¬ 
tion, because of Lhe importance of their work and theii services to farmers, 
are the A satiation general de Ganaderos del Reino , which lias offices in Ma¬ 
drid. the A satiation de Agricultorcs de Espana (3), the Asociacion de Labra - 
dares (4) and the Casa de Ganaderos of Saragossa, and the Insiituto Agricola 
Catalan Ac San Isidro of Barcelona. 

AgricnUw al Syndicates . — Those are based on the law of 28 Jan¬ 
uary 1906 and the rules of i(> January 1908 for the application of that law. 
Their form is, as their results show, that most appropriate to the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural association in Spain. 

Agricultural syndicates are especially abundant in the province of 
Burgos which lias 181 of them. They are fewest, numbering only two, in 
the province of Cadiz. 


(1) See our issue for November 1913* page 19, 

(2) See the article already cited," Co-operation in Spanish Agriculture *\ 

(3) See our issue for January 1917, pages 

(4) See our issue for July 1915, page 47 . 
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The maximum memberships of syndicates, namely 24,750 and 12,768, aie 
found in the provinces of Barcelona and Valencia, respectively ; the corres¬ 
ponding minima, 143 and 252, occur in the respective provinces of Alme- 
ria and Avila. 

In the matter of the resouices they seeuie the unions of the province 
of Tarragona lead, for they number 61 and their resources amount to 
12,344,978 pesetas. In the matter of loans, the lead is taken by the pro¬ 
vince of Saragossa where 98 syndicates have lent their members 207,134 
pesetas in cash and 422,983 pesetas in kind. 

Rural Banks . — The memoir of the Ministry of Fomnto stales that a 
campaign had been initiated in Spain for the foundation of these banks 
before the 190b law as to agricultural syndicates came into force. When 
the banks belong to these unions they ate governed by this law and enjoy 
the exemptions and benefits it granls. In all other cases they are formed 
under the general law on associations of 18S7 (*)• 

The two types of rural bank& most usual in vSpain are the Raiffeisen and 
the Schultze. 

The province in which rural banks have developed most is that of 
Badajoz where 20 banks have 6,111 members and a capital of 128,027,793 
pesetas (2), to which the value oi their real estate and holdings in public 
funds, namely 551,565 pesetas, must be added. These banks had L nt their 
members 1,539,929 pesetas on personal security, 362,161 pesetas secured by 
pledged goods, and 6,009,978 pesetas on mortgages. They had, on 1 April 
1918, savings deposits amounting to 6,310,870 pesetas. 

The Economic Societies of the Country's Friends . —These societies have 
purely abstract aims, namely the promotion and development of the 
country’s wealth in all its aspects by lectures, competitions, shows, etc. 

The} were among the earliest to be founded, the first of them having 
been constituted at Madrid in 1875. Tor many years they have acted 
as compulsory advisory bodies whenever an official measure aimed at the 
increase of public wealth has been mooted. Of the 46 economic societies 
now iji existence, the most important is that ol Seville which has 827 mem¬ 
bers. 


(x) See the article aIreadv died, u <,o-opL*ration in Spanish Apricultuie ”. 

(a) To understand this high figure it is necessary to remember that the capital iu question 
is one secured by the collective and unlimited liability of the members, X12 other words, the 
capital of the rural banks of Badajoz H represented by the property owned by their members, 
who are usuaUy rich landowners, as is proved by the fact that the capital of the Rural Bank 
of Fregenal by Itself amounts to 50,042,005 pesetas, while that of the live other banks exceeds 
ten millions. 
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DUTCH INDIES. 

recent legislation as to agricultural CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

by H. IT. R. Leopold. 


sources : 

Stelsel en inhoud van de verdrdentng op de cotf pbratievl, verdenigingen (Oygani- 
r*» vi and Regulations provided by the Laws as to Co-operative Socuti ’s). Notes by Dr. 
J. H. Boeke in collaboration with Mr. K. I,. J. Euthoven. Published by the Popular 
Ciedit lustituiiou, Batavia, at the State printing-press, tyi8. 

HANDLEIDING BIJ DE OPRICHTING VAN COOPERATIEVE VEREENIGINGEN VOOR INLANDERS (Hand¬ 
book its to the Constitution of Co-operative Societies among Natives]. Ibid., lyih. 
Vdrzlmeling van vettelijke voorschripten betrekking uebbende op coiJ peratie ve 
vereenigengen, met korte toelichtiug op eenige duarvan, — Koempoelen atoeran- 
a toe ran oendang-cendang barkenaan dengan pcrhin.pocnon-] tilin j oei mi tolongn crolorg 
(Kooerasi), <leugan keterancan [>eudik ata* beberapa atoeran itoe ( Collection nt Legis¬ 
lative Rules as to Co-operative Societies with shoit notes on certain of than , both Dutch and 
Malay). Published by the Popular Credit Institution, Albrecht and Co. Press, Wel- 
tevreden (Dutch Indies), 1918, 

Recent legislation in the Dutch Indies a? to co-operative societies 
is derived directly from Dutch legislation. The story of the latter begins 
in 1874, the year in which the Minister of Justice refused to recognize as 
legal persons co-operative societies founded on the basis of the law of 
22 April 1855 as to bodies having a moral purpose. Co-operation, 
which had hitherto developed progressively, was by this sudden innovation 
left without a legal basis, and therefore it was necessary at once to prepare 
a law which would exclude limited liability societies and bodies having a 
moral purpose but limit the development of the growing institutions as little 
as possible. The law which was afterwards approved has in fact this 
character to a striking degree. Although some deputies would have given a 
character rather social than legal to the rules when these were under 
discussion, the indifference of the majority to the moral and economic 
aspect of co-operation was such that the bill approved had a purely legal 
value. Only the control provided by absolute publicity was rigidly pre¬ 
scribed ; for the rest, “ the fullest liberty was left to the co-operators and 
every form of State intervention was excluded In other words, the 
legislative assembly hesitated to face the social problem, and took under 
its care only the interests of non-members of co-operative societies, which 
were then of far greater moment to the authorities than the opinion of the 
co-operators as to the principles of co-operation. The indifference to the 
social aspect of the problem is also a result of the very considerable foun¬ 
dation and management expenses which greatly outweigh the fiscal pri¬ 
vileges of exemption from the stamp and registration duties. (In Hoi- 
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land the foundation of a society involves the expenditure of from 70 to 
125 florins ; in the Indies the notary's deeds cost 15 florins ; the other 
costs are fixed by special, somewhat high tariffs^ The system estab¬ 
lished by the law does not contemplate a granting of subsidies to co-opera¬ 
tion nor any form of State control. When however the proposal to sub¬ 
sidize the banks of co-operative agricultural credit was approved m 1898 
by a relatively weak majority, the fundamental idea of the law was un¬ 
doubtedly violated. It cannot however be said that the principle was 
entirely abandoned. The subsidies are granted only to the banks of 
agricultural credit, to the exclusion of all other co-operative associations, 
and they never exceed 10,000 florins a year; special officials to inspect 
or assist the societies were not nominated and the Slate never did active 
propaganda work. On the whole faith was kept with the principle that 
the government should confine itself to making co-operation possible, and 
that the management of the associations instituted should remain with 
those interested. The State did not wish to assume the task of popularizing 
co-operative principles and renounced all right of intervention, and could 
not therefore supervise the management of the co-operative societies. 

We have now explained the aim of the Dutch law on co-operative so¬ 
cieties, the system it introduced, and the main lines of the corresponding 
system in the Indies. 

In Holland the system gelded good results. The government judged 
that the people were fit to manage the co-operative movement directly 
and develop it regularly, and results corresponded to expectations. 

Starting from the same point of view w here natives were concerned, 
the Director of Justice proposed in 1910 to apply the Dutch law to the 
Indies. The governor asked for the opinion of the “adviser” of the Po¬ 
pular Credit Institution, who expressed himself very clearly. The com¬ 
munal administration provides, he stated, for one part of the social in¬ 
terests of the native population, being especially adapted to satisfying 
the general needs of those within its sphere. Independently of such com¬ 
munal association, societies exist which are formed for the guardianship 
of private interests and are mutual or limited liability society's in form. 
If these societies do not acquire a large importance and limit their activity 
to villages, parochial patriotism and public opinion are enough by them¬ 
selves to make the members fulfil their obligations, and no one is conscious 
of a need for incorporation. For these small bodies a law on co-operation 
has therefore no interest. But the question is very different in the case 
of wider associations which are active beyond the narrow confines of their 
villages, legislation of the kind would be very profitable to these. But 
it should not be legislation on the native plan which would give a co-opera¬ 
tive society the right to take paddy-fields and palm-groves as security, 
as the rich villagers do individually. What indeed would remain of a 
small cultivators agricultural capital if the wealthiest men could combine 
in order to become possessed of the land of their debtors, almost by 
surprise? 

Moreover a native official is not usually competent to deal with the 
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frequently difficult points which arise in large co-operative societies in 
connection with the interpretation of rules and financial matters If 
co-operation were based on European law, the small communal unions 
would be excluded, which would be no great loss since their interests mostly 
do not go beyond their own circle and are cared for by local public opin¬ 
ion. One member could represent a society before the native judge. 
In the case of more important disputes the societies would feel a need to 
possess legal personality in order that they might avail themselves of 
European law. Equality before the law would be the ideal equality 
between the two races which live together in the Indies. 

Following on these recommendations, the government of the Indies 
brought before the Dutch government in September a bill which was 
not approved until April 1915 nor applied until 1 August 1916. 

On the basis of this law every association is able to constitute itself a 
body having a moral purpose or a co-operative society. In both cases the 
legal personality acquired is regulated on the European system, and the right 
to deal with business under native law is not conceded. Thus, a co-opera¬ 
tive society may not acquire lands owned by a native or take them as 
security, and may take them on lease only in accordance with the regulation 
as to agricultural leases. Although co-operative societies are still constituted 
in the Indies in accordance with the royal decree of 1870 as to bodies 
having a moral purpose (a society of native tobacco-growers in the 
“ Preanger Regentschappen ” was recognized to be such a body by the 
government on 31 December 1917) the provisions of this decree are so 
vague that the new law on co-operative societies is far preferable to it. 

The foundation of a co-operative society in accordance with the 
royal decree of 1915 takes place by means of a notary's deed, which must 
be approved by the government and is deposited in the office of the court 
and published in the Javasche Courant and in two local newspapers, one 
Dutch and one Malay. It is well that the government approval should 
precede the notary's deed, and that a competent person, such as the ad¬ 
viser of the 11 Popular Credit Institution ", should be consulted. The 
deed of foundation should contain: (1) the name of the association — to 
include the adjective “ co-operative " and an indication ot its object — 
and its address; (2) the names, addresses and trades of the founders ; 
(3) the sum which limits the liability of each member; (4) the rules to w r hich 
the management and the system of supervising the association's activity 
are subject; (5) the association's term of duration which may not exceed 
thirty years but can be prolonged; (6) the date at which the business 
year begins; (7) conditions of the admission and resignation of members. 
Rules must also be laid down with regard to the rights of the general meet¬ 
ing, the distribution of profits, the possibility of extending the sphere of 
activity even to indude non-members, the right to vote, etc. 

The management of a co-operative sodety must compile a list of 
members, to receive the signature of the district magistrate, and to be 
kept up to date day by day and freely placed at the disposal of all who 
ask for it. This list affords the sole proof of a member's status as such. 
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Every new member must therefore sign it, presenting a deed obtained 
from a notary, and a document signed by an official of the management, 
whether a European or a native. The official keeps a copy of the docu¬ 
ment. The price of the original and of each copy is 0.50 franc. 

The management of the association is appointed by the members, 
not necessarily from among themselves. In case of negligence —delays 
in the administrative practice, in keeping the list of members, etc. — the 
management may be condemned to pay a fine, limited to a minimum of 
1 franc and a maximum of 50 francs. 

In a co-operative society the larger powers are entrusted to the gen¬ 
eral meeting, this state of affairs being an indirect result of the provision 
that the competency of the management is revokable at any moment, 
and that one fifth of the members can summon a general meeting even 
against the will of the management. It is advisable to have the min¬ 
utes of general meetings kept, for re.solutions arc thus defined, and the 
members have a means of controlling the management's execution of re¬ 
solutions. Besides appointing the management, the general meeting 
must examine its actions, either directly or by means of a permanent com¬ 
mittee, The law gives a first place to the necessity that the acts of the 
management should be proved to have been justified. Financial results 
must be communicated not only to members but also to non-members, the 
report being deposited at the office of the district court where it can be seen 
by all men. If a co-operative society asks for a special inspection the 
inspectors must be nominated by the members, not necessarily from their 
own number. 

Every member of a co-operative society is personally liable for all 
the society's engagements, but the extent of „his liability is not defined 
by the law. A call is made upon this liability by the society's conditions 
only in the case of the dissolution or failure of the society. The effect 
varies with the provisions of the rules and can be nil if the rules limit 
liability to paid-up capital. Members of the past year are also liable what¬ 
ever may have been the cause of their ceasing to belong to the society — 
resignation, death, expulsion. 

A co-operative society may cease to exist: (1) because the general 
meeting resolves, in couformity with the rules, to dissolve (to prevent 
a flourishing society from dissolving in order to divide its capital and re¬ 
serve, it is well to provide in the rules that in case of a dissolution all as¬ 
sets go to a social institution); (2) because its term of duration has ended; 
(3) because there have come to be absolutely no members (an association 
continues while there is one member); (4) because the magistrate de¬ 
prives the society of legal personality in consequence of a breach of law”; 
(5) because the society has failed. 

Since the law of the Dutch Indies on co-operative societies is of re¬ 
cent date and is being applied in a very critical time it is not yet possi¬ 
ble to judge of its effects. 
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ITALY. 

COLLECTIVE LEASES IN THE PROVINCES OF PARMA, 
BOLOGNA AND FERRARA AND IN LOMBARDY. 

SOURCES. 

Lo sviluppo DRi/LA. cooper izione vgricola pvrmevsf (Tie Development of Parmesan Agu- 
cultural Co-opttuUor). — Report to the Provincial Congress ot Agricultural Labourers, 
io M irch. 191}. Fed ‘ration oi Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Proviuce of 
Parma. Parma, Tipo<irafia Coop. Parmeusc, 1910. 

pROSPErrO S TATIS TIC0 DELLS SOCEBtA -\GRICOLE VDCRHXTI VLLV FEDERVZIONE PROVINTULfa, 
DELLC VFnrrvN-ZD collsttive \L it DiCEMBRc if,i8. [Statistical Review of Agricultural 
Societies hehnging to ike Provincial Fdetanon of Collective Leaseholders ok 31 December 
191S). in BiUettiM l irislUuto ptovimiiile di assistenze social* di Bergamo, Beigamo, 
No. i2, December 191* 

CONSORZIO PROVIVCIVLr BOLOGNESE DELLE COOPERATIVE YGRICOr E: DATI ST VTI3TICI AL 
31 dicembrf iytS (TSologn^e PioniUcial Consortium of Agmultutal Cooperative So- 
cu'ies: Statistical Data to 31 Dumber iurS . In La Coopa azione Agricola, Bologiia ? 
No. 19-20, i October 1918. 

Bolia (Gastont)* Le cooperative di pioduzione agmria [Go-opei drive Societies for A gn cultural 
Pjoducttoti) Florence, 19x2. 

In our issue tor Ma} r 1918 we showed the origin and general character 
of the collective leases of Italy which are a characteristic manifestation 
of agricultural co-operation, and we dwelt especially on the societies 
holding such leases which have been constituted by the labourers of 
Emilict, and which are the most interesting on account of their form and the 
results to which they attain. We examined in particular the organization 
of collective lea.seholding societies in the provinces of Reggio Emilia, Ra¬ 
venna, Parma and Bologna. Afterwards, in our number for August of 
the same year, we dealt with the similar societies of the provinces of 
Modena, Mantua and Sicily. We will now give more lecent information 
as to the collective leaseholding societies in the provinces of Parma and 
Bologna and some data as to collective leases in Lombardy. 

§ 1. The collective LEASEHOLDING societies of the province 

OF PARMA. 

The collective leaseholding societies in this province, as in all the 
Emilian provinces generally, originated in the necessity of finding an 
effective remedy lor the unemployment which emigration did not lessen (1). 
To assist the struggle against unemployment, rendered acute in recent 

(x) Antonio Bizzozfrd . Le affPtanzc colJdtive pa asri curare il pane e illavoro agli umtU $ 
Unione 'Idle Cnttedre Auibrlauti di Agriculture Italiawe. Opubcolo di propaganda No. I. 
Parana, Tip. Pelati, 191?. 
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years b3’ the diminution of public works, is the chief aim of the societies. 
Although they are all of recent date they have already attained to such 
a considerable degree of development as we think it well, for the sake of 
the principle involved, to describe in all its details, taking as our basis 
the data collected by the local federation. The examination of results 
obtained will suffice to give a correct idea of the possibilities of this system 
of co-operatively farming land by associations ot agricultural labourers, 
and oi the advantages of extending it and encouraging it by adequate 
means. 

We will first see in the following table what societies of the kind in 
question had arisen in this province, and what were their membership 
and the value of their capital and reserve funds and of thtir live and other 
stock on 31 December 1918. 


Table I. -- Collective Leaseholding Societies 
in the Proviitce of Parma . 




Date 

Mem- 

Capital and 

Capital 

Machinei y 

Lands 

and 

Situation 

Name 

U 

ber- 

reserve 

in 

and 

build- 



incorpor¬ 

ation 

ship 

funds 

live stock 

implements 

ings 





liras 

liras 

liras 

‘liras 

Borgo San Donnino 

VAgt icola 

25-2-1917 

is® 

40,384.35 

51,691.37 

52,444.74 


Busseto.. 

VAvvenire 

4-9-XQI7 

26 

3,486.14 

71,950.00 

27400.00 

— 

Colomo. 

Lavoro e agr icola 

11-8-1902 

420! 

30,040.00 

54 > 877 .oo 

8,000.00 

— 

Fontanelle .... 

» » 

131-12 *1907 

S8o> 

1x2,412.63 

332,400.00 

47 , 75^9 

13,600 

Ravad-se .... 

» » 

13-12-191 i 1 

1 29 1 

8,205.71 

76,500.00 

4,600.00 

— 

Sissa.. 

» 1 | 

[ 31-1-19101 

1 I2fil 

40,120.00 

103,950,00 

25 * 913.40 

1 * 3,500 

Soragna. 

SeMprt, avantt 

25-2-1917) 

1 64 

14,284.72 

251,8x0.001 

66,948.00 

9,200 

Fontanellato . . . 

| L'kmancipazionc 

23-6-1918 

— 


1 

— 

— 

Roncocampocaneto , 

, La FrateUanza 

26-8-19x7 

i 5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

San Frospero Parm. 

L’Emwctpatrice 1 

' 3-XX-19X8 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 _ 

i 

1 

i 

| Totals... 

1,238 

JW 33-55 

945 , 178.37 

233,059.03 

46*300 


The co-operative societies of Borgo San Donnino, Busselo, Colomo, 
Fontanelle, Ravadose, Sissa, Soragna and Ronco-Campo-Caneto held on 
lease altogether on the aforesaid date 3,812 biolche fi), or 1,174.4772 
hectares of land, for a total annual rent of 230,544 liras. The co-operative 
society of Fontqnella managed seven farms (997 biolche), that oi Soragna 
five farms (867 biolche), those of Colorno and Sissa four farms each (458 
345 biolche, respectively), and those of Borgo San Donnino, Busseto, 
Ravadese and Ronco-Campo-Caneto two farms each (190, 499, 260 and 


(1) The Parmesan bwlca is equal to 3,081 squaie metres. 
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196 biolche, respectively). These tarms were owned by religious founda¬ 
tions, communes or individuals. 

As regards both their administration and book-keeping and their 
technique these co-operative societies, as appears from the report we 
cite among the sources of this article, work excellently. This is thanks 
to the efforts of those directing them who, in their leisure from private 
duties, have shown ability oi no common order in overcoming difficulties 
due to the war, and thanks also to the supervision exercised by the Pio- 
vineial Federation, the Office of Inspection of Parma and the Office of 
Agricultural Assistance of Bologna. 

The societies are provided with mechanical ploughs and presses, 
threshing machines, etc. and neglect nothing to secure the cultivation of 
the land according to the dictates of modern agricultural science. 

The farms have undivided management, only a very small number* 
adopting the system of distributing profits in kind. 

Financial resources are furnished by the Istituto Nazionaledi Credito 
per la Cooptrazione in the form of loans secured by a lien on harvests 
and live and other stock. In 1918 these grants reached a million liras 
and this year that amount will be almost doubled. 

These co-operative societies are now organizing their book-keeping 
and management departments in a form suited to their development, 
regardlessly of the consequent increased expenditure. They are well 
aware that the good working of each society depends above all on the good 
working of its managing and book-keeping departments. Balance-sheets 
and budgets are made out with strictness and great care, the value of 
the live stock liable to accident and sickness being placed as low as 
possible, and sums being set on one side with which to meet eventual losses 
or to increase the capital and reserve fund. 

The distribution of profits is so regulated that the highest percentage 
of them is paid into tlie reserve and thrift funds, the percentage paid on 
members’ shares being proportionately less. 

The high wages paid and the expenses incurred as above did not 
prevent a considerable net profit from being shown at the closure of the 
years 1917 and 1918, as appears from the following tables in which the 
various categories of the expenditure of the societies, the various crops 
they grew and the financial results they obtained are shown, supplying 
the elements of a definite and sure estimate of their working. 

In 1916 the Parmesan collective leaseholding societies held alto¬ 
gether an area of 1043 biolche, which rose to 1188 biolche in 1917, 2217 
in 1918 and 3346 in 1919, and will reach more than 4000 biolche in 1920 
in virtue of the new leases already obtained by the co-operative societies 
of Fontanelle, Roncocampocaneto and Soragno together with the current 
leases. 

However the societies are still far from disposing of an area which 
will allow then to ensure continuous employment to all their members, 
for whom, if a minimum average of 8 biolche were assigned to each, at 
least 9904 biolche of land would be needed. This is leaving out of account 
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Table IV. - Yield and Profit* in mx 8 . 
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the agricultural co-operative societies of Fontanellato and San Prospero 
Parmcnse which have not yet found any farm on which to start their 
enterprise. 

In 1917, 352 biolcho were planted in wheat and produced altogether 
1434.41 quintals, or an average of 4.08 quintals per biolca or 14 quintals 
per hectare, 176 biolclie weie planted in maize and produced alto¬ 
gether 1065.78 quintals, or an average oi 6.5 quintals pt*r biolca or 20 quin¬ 
tals per hectare. 

The following areas were cultivated in 1918 : 734 hectares, planted 
in wheat, yielded altogether 3576.58 quintals or an average of 4.87 quin¬ 
tals a biolca or 16 quintals a hectare; 273 hectares planted in maize 
yielded 1761.74 quintals or an average of 6.45 quintals a biolca or 21 quin¬ 
tals a hectare. It is noted that the scarce production of grain in 1917 
depended entirely on the unfavourable senson.lt surpassed the normal 
average. 

Milk was, on the other hand, produced abundantly, the yield being 
1483.75 quintals in 1917 and 2266.54 quintals in 1918. 

The most notable yield was that of forage crops. 

If the value of the quantity of forage sold and of the quantity existing 
when the balance-sheet was closed be added to the value of the milk and 
of the gross profits on live stock, which consumed the greater part of the 
forage, we obtain the following figures : 


Milk Poiagc Profits Total 

Ycat _ _ on live btot k __ 

— liras liras liras liras 

19*7 . 39.939-33 + 46,380-56 + 109,614.67 = 195,934.56 

1918. 99.354-8; + 103,144.17 + 259,528.13 = 463,027.17 


Thus from the live stock inventoried in 1918 as worth altogether 
945,178.37 liras, the valuation being far below the requisitioning price, 
gross profits of 358,883 liras, including the value of the milk, were ob¬ 
tained. 

The greatest item of expenditure was labour which in 1917 cost 
185,391.39 liras, that is an average of 166 liras a biolca, and in 1918 cost 
565,035.92 liras or an average of 254.86 liras a biolca. In this connection 
the report we have already cited states that it would be well if members, 
instead of insisting on over high wages, aimed at raising their society's 
capital to its maximum, thus consolidating and extending the co-operative 
movemeut: “the collective leaseholdiug societies should prepare for the 
industrialization of agriculture, and for this it is necessary to attend above 
all to milk production and the cultivation of crops having an industrial 
character, like tomatoes, beetroot, etc., in order that afterwards the so¬ 
cieties may be able, with the support of co-operative consumers’ and la¬ 
bourers' societies, to instal, in the general interest of consumers, the pro¬ 
per cheesemaking and other factories ”. In other words the societies* 
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should become the natural suppliers of co-operative selling, and should 
therefore also attend to viticulture, horticulture and the cultivation of 
secondary crops. 

As we have already said, these societies united in a provincial federa¬ 
tion which constituted itself in legal form on 19 December 1917 in order 
to give to the movement a homogeneous direction and the maximum de¬ 
velopment. To reach this end the ferleration adopted the course of pro¬ 
moting the formation ot new co-operative societies, ensuring to the fede¬ 
rated societies an ample basis of credit, supervising and directing them 
as regarded their administration and their book-keeping, and pushing 
them to undertake the industries connected with agriculture by installing 
cheese factories, wine-cellars, other factories and warehouses, and to un¬ 
dertake all other enterprise advisable in view of the increase of the farms 
and the conditions of the market. 

The first act of the federation, which became active on 1 May 19x8, 
was to join the Trading Agency of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
which had arisen in Bologna and aimed at supplying its member co-ope¬ 
rative societies with machines, implements, manures and other articles of 
good quality as cheaply as possible. It subsequently joined the Nation 
al Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which has recently 
become active. 

The provincial federation is financed by the contributions of com¬ 
munes, commissions on purchases and the federal subscriptions. Par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy are the contributions of the communes of San Laz¬ 
zaro, Roccabianca, Soragna and Sissa. Total purchases and sales in 1918 
amounted to more than a million liras. Purchases made on behalf of the 
federated co-operative societies (tractors, seeds, lubricating oil, petrol, 
etc.) amounted to 203,092.55 liras. 

The financial position of the federation improves constantly, so that 
it will soon be able to discharge a far more effective task than that it has 
hitherto undertaken. It counts on numerous forces which can give the 
maximum contribution of energy to the development of agricultural 
co-operation, which in Parma, as our data show, is rapidly organizing and 
strengthening itself. 


§ 2. Collective leaseholding societies in the province 

OP BOLOGNA. 

The effort to ensure to the agricultural labourers' associations the di¬ 
rect management of farms on lands belong to corporations, and particu¬ 
larly to religious foundations, meets in this t province with satisfactory 
results, thanks to the work done for this object by the Provincial Consor¬ 
tium of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bologna. This consortium 
was founded in 1911, when it comprised nine societies, and it promoted, 
♦between 1915 and 1918, the conclusion of leases of 71 farms, having 
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a total area ot 5,673 tornature (1) and paying a total annual rent of 
227,822 liras. 

In the case of 14 lanns the leases were from 1 November 1915, in that 
of 26 farms from 1 Novembei 1916, in that of 10 farms from 1 November 
1917 and in that of 21 farms from 1 November 1918. 

In the course of this work the consortium had to overcome difficul¬ 
ties of various kinds and strong prejudices, especially at the beginning 
of the movement, and to withstand the competition of individual lease¬ 
holders. 

As a result of the leases concluded, the number of the co-operative 
societies belonging to the consortium rose from 9 in 1911 to 17 at the end 
of 1918. We reproduce, regarding them, the (lata in Table VTI which 
refer to 31 December 1918. 

On 31 December 1918 the consortium and its 17 member societies 
farmed altogether 9,000 tornature or 1,870 hectares. Besides provid 
ing credit for its members’ insurance, the consortium was also ac¬ 
tive in the field of collective purchase, buying material useful to agricul¬ 
ture, and its purchases of this kind included in 1918 mole than 400,000 
liras' worth of goods and machinery. It has an office in which books are 
kept for societies who do not command the necessary means for doing 
this for themselves. 

It is anticipated that the number ot adherent societies will this year 
reach 30, thir membership being about 10,000. There is indeed no district 
or commune, especially in the lower part of the province, in which agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies do not arise side by side with the labourers' 
leagues. In the commune of Budrio, where there were already three co-ope¬ 
rative societies enrolled in the consortium, other five haye been foimed, 
namely at Bagnarola one of coloni and tenants and another of labourers, 
at Mezzolara one of coloni and tenants, at Vedrana one of labourers and 
at Budrio one of labourers. Both at Castel d'Argile and at Castenaso a 
co-operative society has been formed which is open to agricultural labourers 
of every category. At Castelmaggiore, where there was already a labour¬ 
ers' co-operative society, another of coloni and tenants has been formed. 
A labourers'co-operative agricultural society has arisen at Granarola, a 
similar metayers’ and tenants' society at Bentivoglio. 

Other agricultural co-operative societies are in course of formation 
at Gastello di Serravalle, Crevalcore and Borgo Panigale. 

In 1921 the leases will fallin, in eighteen communes, of land of the 
principal religious foundations covering an area of about 7000 tornature 
01 nearly 2000 hectares. The consortium is now preparing to apply for 
this land, which is now largely farmed by business men, on behalf of its 
members societies. 


(i) TK Bolognese tornatuta is equal to 2080 square metres, and 5673 tornature therefore 
correspond to 1,179.9810 hectaies See La Cooperaxionc Agricola, Bologna, No. 20-31, 15 Nov¬ 
ember 191P. 
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Table VII. — Collective Leasehold- 
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Situation 

Date 

of 

foimatlon 

1st year of business 
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No. of membeis 

Capital 
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labourers 
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small landowners 

Total 
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liras 
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Consortium of Provincial 
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Ague. Co-op. Societies. 

Bologna 

20 Ap. 

1911 






x 7 

11,642 

X 

XI 










Pei- 




Agile. andLabom Co-op. 









sons 




Society. 

Angola E)m. 

20 Feb. 

1910 







2 oy 

35 


Pioduc. and Labour Co- 
op. Society. 

S. Vcnanzio G. 

24 Nov. 

1906 

1907 

381 

- 

- 

— 

381 

1,124 

XO 

XI 

Agr. Co-op. Society. . . 

S. Pietro C. 

18 Nov. 

1906 

1907 

690 


—’ 

— 

690 

690 

5 

1 

Budrio Co-op, Society. . 

Maddal. di C. 

30 Jan. 

1915 

1916 

_ 

7 

24 

— 


3 t 

xoo 

1 

Agric. Co-op Society . . 

S. Agata Bob 

5 Jan. 

1915 

1916 


_ 

21 

1 

XI 

XX 

IOC 

3 

Agric. Co-op. Society . . 

Calcaia 

13 Nov. 

1914 

X 9 I 7 

25 

X 9 

x6 

— 

60 

130 

20 

i 

Agile. Co op. Society . . 

Min ei bio 

20 Dec. 

1914 

1917 

57 


x 4 

_ 

72 

363 

XO 

< 

Agric. Co-op. Socieey « . 

S. Giorgio di P. 

29 Nov. 

1914 

19 X 7 

— 

7 

8 

_ 

X 5 

15 

xoo 

3 

Agric. Co-op. Society ., 

Baiicella 

19 March 1916 

19 X 7 

33 

0 

6 


41 

73 

10 


Agile. Co-op. Society . . 

Mcdicina 

25 Match 1906 

xgo 7 

800 

— 

— 

__ 

800 

3 » 2 3 <> 

XO 

3! 

Agile. Co-op. Society . . 

Altcdo 

18 Feb. 

1906 

1906 

734 

— 

— 

— 

734 

1,468 

10 

n 

Agric. Co-op. Society . . 

Piumazzo 

15 Aug. 

1916 

xgx8 

x 

3 

9 

_ 

13 

61 

3 ® 

3 

Agile. Co-op. Society . . 

Bologna 

2 Oct. 

19x6 

1918 

56 

— 

— 

— 

56 

56 

20 

] 

Totals . . . 





2,984 

38 

88 

X 

3,in 



9 < 


§ 3. Collective leaseholding societies in the province 

OP FERRARA. 

It the agricultural co-operative movement in the province of Ferrara 
lias uot yet attained to a development equal to the importance of this 
province, it has yet entered on a course which gives good hopes for its 
future (1). The first efforts of agricultural co-operation which met with 
success, in virtue of the spirit of discipline of the labouring class or 
the technical capacity of the leaders, go back to 1905 and were made in 
the commune of Bondeno. 

Three co-operative societies were constituted, namely the Bondeno 
production and labour society; the Pilastri (Bondeno) Co-operative Uniou 
of Production, labour and Consumption; and the “ Ever Forward ” 
agricultural co-operative society (Cooperativa Agricola Sempre Avanti) of 
Gavello (Bondeno), 


(1) Soe Giuseppe Bvrdellint: La Ooopcrazione agricola net Ferrari in Coo pci anions 
e agrarie, Supplement to I Campi. Rome, No, a, March 1919. 
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pieties in the Province of Bologna. 


1 

> 

1 

f 

„tau 
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capital 

and funds 

lit as 

Yield 

Results 

last 3 car 

liras 

Area cultivated 
(Tor nature) 

Date of 

balance-sheet 

u 

I 3 
i 9 

0 * 

liras 

8 

|S 
^ U 

> 

litas 

1 

•M 

i 

liras 

1 

Value in 

liras 

Fanned 

collectively 

>1 tr 
J0T3 

S* 

tgJ 

Total 

8,68o 

38.8b 

- 

- 

11,630.36 

1918 

7,7i3 

495-81 

103 


103 

31-12-1918 

5,3*9 

3,088.67 

— 

2,159.23 

11,492.90 

1918 

xx 1,481 

I,X02.X2 

456 

445 

901 

31-12-1918 

10,958 

22,356.80 

- 

— 

33,596.8o 

1918 

152,630 

2493-02 

350 

— 

350 

31-12-1919 

3450 

1,844.85 

— 

28,47141 

33,776.26 

1918 

361,044 

12,941.56 

8xx 

— 

8xx 

31-12-1918 

11 

jf 2,650 

1,188.75 

1,168.75 


5,437.60 

1918 

9,626 

1,563.77 

73 

520 

593 

| 31-12-1918 

v 960 

8954 2 

— 

— 

199542 

— 

— 

477.19 

— 

1,236 

1,236 

31-10-1918 

4 V54 

61 — 

— 

8,387.10 

12,661 — 

1918 

9,953 

754-59 

82 

1 240 

92S 

31-10-1918 

u *•** 

20.60 

— 

— 

3,650.60 

1918 

— 

6.37 

— 

226 

226 

31-10-1918 

y 1400 

439-74 

— 

— 

1,93974 

1918 

«,439 

1,184.76 

90 

65 

155 

31-10-1918 

* F 604 

137-08 

— 

— 

867.68 

— 

107,246 

3,436.3V 

963 

271 

M34 

31-10-1918 

y «.5fo 

5,420.92 

— 

— 

37,720.92 

1918 

400,000 

15,18340 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

31-12-1918 

I/M89 

5,300.26 

— 

— 

19,980.26 

19x8 

276,374 

1,7x0.19 

602 

*3* 

733 

31-12-1918 

tj i,530 

— 

— 

— 

1,830 — 

— 

59,641 

2,527.01 

273 

65 

338 

31-12-1918 

9 *» 

112— 

—* 

— 

1,232— 

1918 

X7,3I9 

332-85 

30 

— 

30 

31-10-1918 

iifW3 

39,885.55 

1,168.75 

30,630,64 

167,851.94 


i, 524»996 

44,309.55 

4,833 

3,799 

8,633 



The first of these* which is the oldest and arose in 1905, manages four 
holdings having an area of 196 hectares for which it pays to the landowner, 
the Bondcno Hospital, a rent of 50,891 liras, and whence it obtains an 
annual gross yield of 50,000 liras. Its membership is 1384. 

The Pilastre Co-operative Union of Production, Labour and Consump¬ 
tion, formed in 1908, has three holdings having a total area of 99.57 hec¬ 
tares for which it pays a rent of 21,500 liras and whence it draws a gross 
yield of about 180,000 liras. Its membership is 257. 

The " Ever Forward " co-operative society of Gavello arose in 1913, 
and has two holdings of a total area of 99.47 hectares for which it pays 
a rent of 20,484 liras and whence it obtains an average gross yield of 
195,000 liras. It has 92 members. 

When the figures regarding these societies are examined it appears 
that they have within a few years reached a considerable development, 
important moreover because of agricultural innovations introduced and 
new depatures taken. In 1915 they won a prize from the Ministry of 
Agriculture in a competition for wheat for sowing and also from the Per 
rarese Itinerant Lectureship on Agriculture in a calf breeding competition. 
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The treatment of hemp, the threshing of wheat and drainage are ac¬ 
complished by machinery belonging to the societies, who also use a motor 
tractor for ploughing. 

Last year these societies attained to the excellent result of producing 
260 quintals of a kind of sowing wheat renowned for its yield and its 
resistance to blights. 

These results appear the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that societies of this kind are constituted by cultivators who hold no land, 
and whose boldness, perseverance and modern and liberal views have 
brought them to prosperity. 

§ 4. Collective leaseholding societies in lombardy. 

It has been seen that the collective leaseholding societies in Emilia 
and Romagna arose out of the necessity of finding a remedy for the un¬ 
employment unmitigated by emigration, and that they hold farms of which 
the management is collective and the labour is supplied by the members 
in turn, the latter always being more numerous than the farms require. 
But in Upper Lombardy, as in Sicily, they originated in the necessity for 
eliminating the speculating middleman or fittabile, whose influence on rents 
was frequently deplored. The ftttabili conform to two types (1) : in Lower 
Lombardy a fittabile takes on lease for a term of from 9 to 12 years exten¬ 
sive properties which he manages and faims on his own account, according 
to the principles of large-scale farming, availing himself of the labour 
of the peasants established on the land, who are paid partly in kind and 
partly in cash, and also, on occasion, of casual labour. 

The fittabile of Upper Lombardy, on the other hand, while he rents 
large areas does not introduce fanning on a large scale. He divides his 
leasehold into lots which he cedes to so many colon i, as rent-paying tenants 
or metayers, and these ooloni are independent among themselves although 
subject to his supervision. 

While much of the reputation of agricultural Lombardy is owed 
to the various forms of the activity of fiUabili of these two kinds, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that they have in some cases been guilty of abuses. 
The large capitalist leaseholder who cannot escape from the necessity of 
paying to his landowner a considerable rent, raised by competition at 
every renewal of the lease, and of investing the large capital which long 
leases and enterprising and reformed agriculture demand, is often in¬ 
fluenced to reduce the price of labour to the minimum, taking advantage 
of the competition of the labouring classes on the labour market, and, in 
the case of peasants bound to the soil, exacting from them maximum 
returns for a very scanty recompense accompanied by the obligation to 
render very burdensome services. 

The relations between employer and employed being thus disturbed 
and the balance between the two factors of prduction destroyed, the 


(1) O. Gli affitti colUttivi c la loro fmportawsa soeicdc. Milan, 1901. 
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colonials system of cultivation entered on a crisis which, particularly in 
the Upper Milanese district, culminated in two phases, a violent phase 
constituted by the agrarian agitation of 1901-2, and a peaceful but more 
serious phase manifested in the abandonment of the soil. 

On the other hand, the neighbourhood of Milan, and the comparison 
a peasant is drawn to make between the conditions of his own life 
and of that of industrial workers, caused the disappearance of the colono 
of the old type, changing him, into a modern labourer who wishes to obtain 
the maximum payment for his labour together with the fullest independence 
and the most scrupulous equality between his duties and rights and those 
of his employer. 

To obtain these results it was however necessary that the labourer 
should again come into more direct contact with the landowner, from 
whom the intervention of the speculating middleman had sepaiated him, 
and that, holding his land from the owner directly, he should retain for 
himself that supplement of rent which had gone to the profit of the man 
who had let him his holding. This was an aim that it seemed easier for 
a body of organized peasants than for a single labourer to reach. Such 
body, taking the place of the fittabile , could take the land over from the 
owner directly, paying a rent and itself retaining the entire profits. 

In this way the collective leaseholding societies arose in Lombardy. 
They began in 1886 with the experiment of Stagno Lombardo (Cremona), 
tollowed in 1887 by the Agricultural Co-operative Society of Calvenzano 
(Bergamo) and in 1897 by the Catholic Rural Bank of Ca'de Soresini (Cre¬ 
mona). After 1902, a time in which various strikes gave definiteness 
to the peasants' wish to emanicipate themselves from the middleman 
fittabile , these societies spread. 

Catholic leaseholaing societies and unaenonxinavional leaseholding so¬ 
cieties tending to be socialistic or neutral are to be distinguished from 
each other. 

The Catholic leaseholding societies, which are the most numerous, 
aim at concluding the most economic and social form of lease, the direct 
lease of a small holding, “ as being that which, strengthened by landlord- 
ship, ensures the collaboration of classes, and can restore the conception 
and function of Christianity to property” (1). Societies of this kind are 
in most cases constituted in the form of civil societies having unlimited 
liability. Other leaseliolding societies take the form of co-operative so¬ 
cieties, collective in name, 

The civil societies, on the model of the society of the Probi Conta - 
dini of Castel Cerreto and Battaglie which was formed in Treviglio in 1901, 
take farms on lease for nine or more rarely for twelve years, in order to 
farm them directly, using scientific and modern agricultural me¬ 
thods. 

Rents vary with area and productivity, and often include the price 

(1) Ambrqoio Portaltjppi : L'affitto collcttivo. Concetto $ norm praUcke. TrevigUo, 
Mcssagg X911. 
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of the dwellings of the coloni, which in other cases are separately rented 
by the peasanLs. 

The landowner also generally exacts, as a security for the payment 
of the annual rent, a cautionary deposit which vaiies, in accordance with 
the society's financial position and therefore of the credit it enjoys, from 
hall to double the sum of a year's rent. 

Side by side with the Catliolic lease holding societies there flourish 
the socialistic or neutral peasants' societies whose oiigin dates back to 
the movement of resistance which defined itself among the Iyombard peas¬ 
ants with the risings of 1901. Among these societies the Agiicuhural 
Co-operative Society of Calvenzano, aheady mentioned, is particularly 
interesting, and boasts of a long existence and of a very remarkable 
organization and prosperity. 

We will briefly sketch its oiganization. It was legally constituted 
in 1887, for a term of 50 j T eais which can be prolonged by a resolution of 
its membeis' meeting, and it has the fonu of a cu-operaiive, joint-stock 
company. Its aims are the development of the agricultural industry 
and the welfare of its members, to be attained by co-operation. 

Since it makes no special political profession, any labourer can be 
a member, whether man or woman, if he be eighteen years old, if his ap¬ 
plication for membership have been accepted by the managing committee, 
and if he have subscribed for at least one share (to be paid up within a 
period of five years) and have paid the entrance fee which may not exceed 
50 liras. It is superfluous to state that such conditions give an extra¬ 
ordinary stimulus to the entrance even of the poorest peasants into the 
society. 

The status of member is lost, his shares lapsing, when a man for 
justifiable causes resigns fro the society or when he is excluded from it 
for reasons involving dishonour or prejudice to the interests of the society 
(such as his unauthorized x>ractising on his own account of 011c of the forms 
of the society’s industrial activity). There is appeal to the arbitration 
board from a sentence of expulsion pronounced by the. managing com¬ 
mittee. 

_ livery member has the right to a part in the employment and profits 
which the society provides. He has one vote in the society whatever be 
the number (not more than 50) of his shares. 

The society's capital is furnished by lire 50 lira shares, the reserve 
funds, the entrance fees, its chattels and real estate, the profits 011 its en¬ 
terprise, and any other sources of income. 

Prom its origin the society has had a lien on the shares as security 
for the members' obligations to itself. 

The members' general meeting holds its ordinary session in the first 
quarter of every year in order to discuss and approve its balance-sheet, 
appoint substitutes for members of the managing committee ceasing to 
hold office, and nominate auditors and arbitrators. 

The managing committee manages the society and represents it to 
outsiders. AH labourer members may belong to it and none but they may 
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be elected to it. It consists of a chairman, vice-chairman and five other 
members who hold office for two years and are eligible for re-election. 
The auditors are specially charged to supervise the society's business and 
verify its balance-sheets, books, papers, etc. The arbitrators finally decide 
all disputes with regard to the admission, lapse of membership or exclusion 
of members, and also, on request, questions regarding the society's business 
which arise among members and between members and the man¬ 
agement. 

finally, the provisions in I he constitution of this society v liich regaid to 
the reserve fund and the distribution of profits are of particular interest. 
The rules show the greatest care for the formation of a reserve fund be¬ 
tween which and the society's capital a constant relation is to be main¬ 
tained. An annual deduction of 10 per cent, from net profits, the en¬ 
trance fees and transferred shares, dividends unrecovered for five years 
and other sums which may accrue go to make up this fund. 

The deduction of ten per cent, from profits ceases when the reserve 
has become equal to half the society's capital, but is again made if it 
happens that the reserve diminishes. Ten per cent, thus devolving on 
the reserve, the remaining net profits are distributed: 60per cent.among 
the members, in proportion to the value of the goods* they have contri¬ 
buted, the rents they have paid or their special loans, and among the per¬ 
sons employed for salaries or wages on the society's land, in proportion 
to the services they have rendered ; 20 per cent, to shareholders so long 
as no more than a sum equal to 5 per cent, of the paid-up capital is thus 
paid on shares; 5 per cent, to the education fund; and 5 per cent, to 
the relief fund. 

The dividend on shares is calculated on the payments already made 
at the beginning of each financial year. 

Having made these notes on the origin and organization of Lombard 
collective lcascholding societies, we reproduce in Table VIII data, 
referring to 31 December 1918, as to thirty-five societies of this kind in 
the province of Bergamo which form the most numerous and important 
group. 

These 35 collective leaseholding societies all belong to the Provincial 
Federation of Collective Lcascholding Societies which arose in Bergamo 
in April 1918 on the initiative of a deserving institution, the Institute of 
Social Assistance which groups societies of all opinions and creeds, and 
carries out on their behalf an intensive work of propaganda and technical 
assistance. 

In the watered zone of Lombardy the movement prospers in spite 
of economic and technical difficulties (1), In the province of Milan co¬ 
operative leaseholding societies have been constituted at Pioltello, Vimo- 
drone, Melzo, Paullo and Lodi; in the province of Cremona the societies 
of Cremona and Due Miglia, of Sesto Cremonese and Paderno, of Sospiro, 
of Cingia de' Botti, etc. have been added to the societies of San Giovanni 

(1) Bolhttlno delVApieolivr*, M 31 nr f Iso. x 6 . 9 May 1919* 
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Table VIII. — Collective heaseholding Societies in the Province of Bergamo . 
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3 
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4 
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6 
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12 

5 
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IXO 
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9 

6 
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do. 

xo 
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9 

7 
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13 
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9 

8 
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12 
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1909 

9 

9 

Cassa rurale (ex Union e ruralc) • . . 

Calvcnzano .... 

trading 

187 

7 , 76 a 

477 

X 9 I 3 

9 

xo 

SodetA dd probi contadini «del 









polaresco .. 

Bergame. 

dvil 

XO 

8,150 

542 

1914 

XX 

XT 

SodetA agricola « S. Lorenzo » , . . 

Bonate 9opra . . . 

do. 

13 

13,680 

7 X 5 

19x2 

9 

X 2 

SodetA agricola. 

S. Paolo d’Argon . * 

do. 

80 

44,000 

6,485 

191X 

12 

13 

SocleU colonica « Posscssione Mo- 









.. 

Romano. 

by contract 

6 

6,800 

436 

7909 

9 

14 

Society colonica «Posscssione Mo 









naches .. 

Romano ..... 

do. 

6 

7,800 

500 

1009 

9 

15 

Society colonica ■ Posse«sionc Ga 









sparina*. 

Romano. 

do. 

13 

10,116 

800 

1911 

12 

x6 

SodetA agricola « La Romana > . 

Spirano.. 

dvil 

5 

9.500 

840 

19x2 

9 

17 

SocietA agricola « La Fittanzina > , 

A race. 

da 

18 

5 , 46 o 

500 

1905 

12 

18 

SodetA agricola « La Misericordia » 

Spirano. 

do. 

154 

36,100 

4,000 

1906 

X2 

19 

SodetA agricola d’affitto collettivo . 

Sola (Fara Oliv.) 

do. 

47 

21,000 

2,000 

1909 

X2 

20 

SocietA agiicola dei probi contadini 









di Castel Cerreto e Battaglie . . 

Treviglio. 

do. 

154 

67,000 

8,040 

1901 

X2 

21 

SodetA agricola « La sottocosta » . 

Tieviglio. 

do. 

8 

6,350 

650 

zgrx 

9 

22 

SocietA agricola di pi obi contadini. 

Conumnovo .... 

do. 

40 

44,356 

3,800 

19x1 

9 

23 

SodetA agricola.. 

Lurano. 

do. 

35 

24,000 

a,x86 

1909 

9 

24 

Cassa rurale d’affltto collettivo . 

Verdello. 

trading 

x6 

10,000 

7ao 

19x2 

9 

*5 

SodetA agricola. 

Malpaga (Cavernago) 

dvil 

37 

80,696 

6,000 

19x2 

9 

26 

SodetA agricola di Cortenova di Sop 

Martinengo .... 

do. 

17 

15,500 

1,545 

1909 

9 

27 

Cassa rurale con afStto collettivo 

Caravaggio . . . . 

trading 

130 

57,520 

5,786 

1903 

X2 

28 

SocietA agricola ........ 

Redona ...... 

dvil 

9 

3,400 

240 

19x4 

9 

*9 

SodetA agricola. 

Sabbio Bergam. . . 

do. 

7 

8,930 

434 

* 9*7 

9 

30 ' 

SodetA anonima cooperativa fra la 





X ,502 

X906 

X2 


voratori ddla terra. 

Caravaggio • . . . 

trading 

222 

20 , 72 7 




3 * 

SodetA agricola di Caleppio . . . 

Pontirolo Nuovo. . 

dvil 

1 7 

6x71 

705 

1908 

9 

39 

SocietA civile paxticolare dei conta 









dlni della Valletta, Sabbio, Sfor 









zatica, Stezzano e Lalllo . . . 

Bergame. 

do. 

«5 

16,000 

1,054 

1903 

9 

33 

Cassa rurale con affitto collettivo 

Caldo.. . 

trading 

235 

13,600 

960 

1903 



Totals . . . 



(4 

CM 

OO 

O 

697,146 

65,787 




Leaseholds of Alpine Shepherds; 








34 

SodetA per l’alpeggio. 

Castione d. Pres. . * 

by contract 

32 

3,098 

89 

1903 

5 

35 

SocietA per 1 'alpcggio. 

Fino del Monte. . . 

dvil 

22 

1,700 

XOO 

1907 

9 


General totals . . 



*934 

j 701,944 

— 




(1) The Bergamesque perch is, like the Milanese perch, equal to 654 square metres, and there are 
about 15 of them la a hectare. 
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in Croce, Pieve San Giacomo and Molla Baluffi which were already at 
work. 

In the province of Pavia also the network of co-operative societies 
destined to become collective leaseholders is being completed: in Lomel- 
lina, to the north of Ticino, the co-operative societies are ready to begin 
their activities. 

For the collective leaseholding societies in the province of Man¬ 
tua we refer the reader to the article in our issue for August 1918. 


SWITZERLAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 


SOURCES: 

XV® R\pport annuel df l’Unton Suissr dps Caisscs de Credit Raiffeisen {Fifth Annual 
Report of the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks . — I,atibfiune, A. Bovard-Giddey, 
1918. 

Statuts de la C\isse Raiffeisen de... Statuts uormaux adopts par l’Union Suisse des 
Caisscs de Credit RailTeisen (Rules of the Raiffeisen Bank of... Model rules adopted by the 
Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Credit Banks . — Ch&tcl.-St.-Denis, W. J. Huviler, 1918. 
Statuts de V Union Suisse des Caisses Raiffeisen, — Lausanne, L. Vincent, 1909. 

In Switzerland, as in most other countries, agricultural credit business 
is conducted in the co-operative form. For this purpose single rural banks 
were founded on the well known principles of F. W. Raiffeisen, and they 
gradually spread to all the cantons and enlarged their sphere until they 
felt the need to group themselves in a special union which would co¬ 
ordinate and give an impulse to their work. 

The stage of development to which the Swiss rural banks have today 
attained is essentially due to the beneficent activity of a union of this kind. 
We will therefore pause to consider its organization before we describe 
the results it obtained down to 1917 in connection with the work ac¬ 
complished by the banks it federates. 

§ 1. The rural banks. 

A. Organization . 

The development of co-operative credit in Switzerland dates from 
1900, when the first rural bank was founded in Bichelse (Thurgovia). 
This example was soon followed in all the Swiss cantons. The Swiss 
rural banks are of the pure Raiffeisen type, having mutual and unlimited 
liability. They are entered in the trade register, discharge the duties of 
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savings and credit banks, and are regulated by Articles 678 to 715 of the 
federal code on obligations. 

A banking society may tiade in primaiy materials, agricultural pio- 
duce and articles of consumption requiied by industry and agiicultme, 
within the limits of the capital it commands. 

Mombeis pay into the bank, when admitted to membership, an en¬ 
trance fee which becomes the property of the association, and also the 
amount of a share which entitles them to paiticipation in the bank's 
affairs. 

The agents of the association are its managing committee, its cashier, 
its board of directors and its general meeting. 

The chaiiman of the managing committee and the chairman of the 
board of diiectors aie elected by the general meeting. The meinbeis of 
these two bodies are houoiary, unpaid officials, holding office for four 
yeais. 

Financial management. — The capital at the society's disposal foi its 
business is formed of the society's capital, entrance fees, the reserve fund, 
and capital deposited in the bank (member's shares, loans, savings deposits). 
The reserve fund is made up of 50 per cent, deducted fiom annual piofits 
as a first charge. Biom the remaining 50 per cent, the general meeting 
deducts the sum nccessaiy for payment of interest on members' shares, 
at a rate not exceeding that at which the bank pays interest on loans. 
The residue goes to the reserve fund. 

When the reseive fund becomes equal in amount to the capital formed 
by the members' shares, the annual net profits, after deduction of interest 
on the shares, is assigned by the general meeting to agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial enterprise advantageous to the whole body of the members. 

In all cases the reserve fund remains the pioperty of the society. 
The members have no individual right to it and cannot demand its divi¬ 
sion among themselves. 

The Raiffeisen banks belong to the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks 
and must undergo periodic inspection on the part of an inspector of that 
body. 

In case of dissolution, the funds are transmitted to the Union or io 
some other safe institution, and there remain at interest until a new so¬ 
ciety, based 011 identical principles and imposing by its rules the same 
conditions of admission as the Swiss Union (Article 4 of the central rules), 
is constituted in the same district. 

B. Acidity. 

We will here give in a comparative table (Table I) the principal data 
as to the development of Raiffeisen Banks in Switzerland fiom 1903 until 
the end of 1917. 

* Generally speaking, it may be stated that the Swiss rural banks show 
for 1917, as compared with previous years, very promising results. The 
total balance of all the banks passed from 37,909,412 francs in 1916 to 
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T-vblE I. — Development of the Swiss Raiffeisen Banks 1903-1917. 


Year 

No* 

ol 

Member¬ 

ship 

Total receipts 
and 

expenditure 

Balance 

sheet total 

No. of 
depositors 
of 

Savings 

deposits 

Reserves 


banks 


francs 

fiancs 

savings 

fiancs 

fiancs 

1903 

27 

1,740 

6,037,7°/ 

1,765,817 

2,323 

526,953 

10,581 

1901 • • ■ 

3& 

2,455 

9,890,197 

3.415,186 

3,878 

1,368,260 

10,053 

1905 * • • 

49 

3,292 

I3,697,*74 

5,297,844 

5,633 

2,2*16,882 

41,239 

1906 . . • 

6l 

4,905 

15,678,817 

6,922,303 

8,192 

3,071,059 

69,058 

1907 . • • 

74 

5,533 

32,619,703 

9,317.5 54 

10,412 

4,296,578 

98,305 

1908 . 

94 

6,637 

26,635,990 

11,997,061 

I3»483 

5,488,940 

137,3*2 

1909 • • 

108 

7,573 

36.552,978 

15,668,098 

17,816 

7,260,667 

187,539 

1910 . . • s 

<39 

9,402 

46,173,886 

19,941,819 

22,337 

9,239,938 

*44,44* 

1911 • • 

154 

10,021 

52,408,041 

22,827,873 

24,4X3 

10,428,555 

301,385 

1912 . 

159 

10,739 

57,023,987 

25,535,248 

27,214 

11,574,870 

390,293 

1913 • • 

1O6 

11,507 

50,220,170 

27,444,31° 

29,549 

12,832,339 

474,880 

1914 • • • 

178 

12,36-1 

47,254,153 

29,747,239 

30,901 

13,918,638 

561,643 

1015 • 

183 

13,029 

54 ,*4 C 375 

32,112,506 

33, 6 27 

15,298,354 

661,519 

1916 . . . 

195 

13,867 

83,981,027 

37,909,4 12 

37,817 

17,780,139 

779,175 

1917. 

208 

14,904 j 

115,486,946 

46,55 2 ,374 

41,739 

21.434.105 

927,718 


46,552,371 francs in 1917, thus increasing by about 25 per cent. The 
total incomings and outgoings showed proportionately an even* greater 
increase between these two years, namely one of about 38 per cent, which 
bought their sum up to 145,486,946 francs. This figure can naturally 
not be compared with that to which the large banks attained. But it 
should not lx; foigotten that the rural banks’ spheie of activity is strictly 
limited to their men bens and tlut these do not include persons occupied 
by indttstty on a laigc scale or by high finance but are drawn from the 
lower classes of the 1 ural populal ion . 

The inciease of savings deposits caused these to exceed by 4 million 
francs their sum in the previous year, bringing them up to the respectable 
figure of 21,500,000 Italics. The depositors numbeied 37,817 in 1916 and 
41,431) in 1917, savings bank books increasing by 3,622. 

The societies’ capital (the amount of the shares) passed from 808,000 
francs to 920,000 fiaucs. 

The leseives amounted on 31 December 1917 to 920,000 francs, hav¬ 
ing increased by 148,000 francs. 

The societies* capital and the reseives rose to 3,847,0°° francs; the 
bonds and the term deposits increased by 24,555 francs and amounted 
to the total sum of 13,305,0°° francs. 

Deposits on current account increased considerably, so that 0,825 
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credit accounts were for the total sum of 9,739,000 francs, thus averaging 
1425 francs per depositor. 

On the credit side of the balance-sheet the item “ loans ” (mortgage 
and credit bonds) is represented by a total sum of 30,430,000 francs (as 
against 25,950,000 francs in 1916) for 13,506 loans (12,73b in 1916), the 
average sum of a loan being 2,253 bancs (2,004 in 1916). 

On 31 December 1917, 2944 curient liability accounts had been opened, 
and the total sum owed under this head by members to the banks was 
14,349,000 francs, as against 2742 current liability accounts and 10,469,000 
francs in 1916. The importance of these figures is evident, but the depart¬ 
ment of current credit and liability accounts might still be much de¬ 
veloped. 

Finally, we think it interesting to notice the development of Swiss 
rural mutual credit in the individual cantons, and the following table 
gives the data on this subject, shewing the Swiss Raiffeisen banks grouped 
by cantons. 

Table II. — Statistics of Swiss Raiffeisen Banks , grouped by cantons , 


Cantona 

No. 

of 

Member¬ 

ship 

No. 

of 

depositors 

Total receipts 

and 

expendttuic 

fiance 

Balance 

sheet total 

francs 

Reserves 

francs 

Argovia. 

14 

i,i 37 

2,536 

5,280,588 

2,578,584 

36,375 

AppenzeU. R. E. . 

3 

IOS 

123 

99,609 

69,138 

2,9l6 

Bas’e countiy . . 

6 

726 

x,86o 

3,356,830 

1 , 393,942 

54.702 

Beme. 

1 

4*1 

26 

70,068 

44,234 

2«3 

Fribourg. 

32 

i ,953 

5,681 

11,152,236 

5,248,154 

144,461 

Grisons ..... 

3 

117 

216 

349,582 

*50,398 

1,147 

Lucerne. 

4 

314 

916 

1,730,280 

1,* 75 , 79 i 

37,889 

Nidvv aid. 

2 

70. 

301 

520,896 

*69,539 

4,645 

Schaffhouse . • . 

I 

102 

366 

454,732 

249 , 4*4 

2.036 

Schwiz. 

6 

6 81 

1,972 

4 , 475*457 

1 , 452 , 33 * 

36,569 

Sokure . . . . , 

40 

2.711 

7,969 

11 , 459,566 

8,020,987 

136,820 

Saint Gall . . . 

46 

4,132 

13,963 

46,903,313 

17 , 798,949 

330,214 

Thurgovia .... 

8 

753 

3,270 

9 , 721,776 

3,924,189 

66,207 

Uri. 

z 

82 

137 

*63,105 

* 4*,377 

4,326 

Vatid. 

22 

1,135 

1,914 

17 , 233.883 

3,050,476 

40,621 

Valais 

17 

777 

1,065 

2,228,350 

984,666 

27,430 

Zurich. 

2 

62 

121 

277,665 

100,198 

*,*29 

Totals . . . 

208 

14,904 

4 M 39 

115,486,946 

46 , 552,374 

927,718 
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§ 2. The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks. 

A. Organization, 

On 12 June 1902 the Swiss Rural Banks, taking for basis Article 678 
and the following articles of the Federal Code as to obligations, founded 
for an undetermined period of time a limited liability association having 
the following programme:— (a) the foundation and development on the 
Raiffeisen system of lending banks and co-operative societies of public 
utility; (b) the giving of advice and information to members of the Union 
as to their business, and (c) the defence of their interests of all kinds, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with public authorities and legislative organs. 
It belongs to the Union (a) to see that the federated banks accurately 
.fulfil the duty of keeping their books on a uniform system, such books 
being periodically inspected by auditors appointed ad hoc ; [b) to institute 
a Central Bank managed on commercial lines and intended to establish 
a balance between the need for money and the available resources of the 
federated banks; (c) to purchase and sell collectively agricultural or 
manufactured products. 

The Union's foundation capital is made up of the partnership-con¬ 
ferring shares of the affiliated societies. These shares are completely 
secured by the valid debts which the Union contracts, as is the remainder 
of the capital. Such security holds good for two yeais after the status 
of membership has been lost. Members are obliged to take one paitnership- 
conferring share of 1000 francs for every hundred or fraction of a hundred 
members, and to pay the amount into the central fund by annual instal¬ 
ments of 200 francs. 

As regards admission to the Union, the general principle holds good 
that only mutual credit associations, whose rules do not transgress any 
of the essential rules laid down by the Union's model rules, may belong 
to it. 

The federated societies have the light of depositing their available 
capital in the Union's bank, of contracting loans with this bank, of parti¬ 
cipating in the trade in goods, of obtaining advice and information as 
to their business from the Union's committee, and of delegating one re¬ 
presentative, having one vote, for every hundred or fraction of a hundred 
members they include, that is to say of having as many representatives 
as they have partnership-conferring shares. 

The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks has the following administrative 
agents: the committee, the board of directors, the cashier, the auditors, 
the delegates' meeting. The committee and the board of directors arc 
elected by secret ballot by the delegates' meeting; the cashier and the 
auditors are appointed by the committee. 

Central Bank . —We have already stated that one of the Union's chief 
duties is the institution of a Central Bank intended to maintain a balance 
between the federated banks' need for money and their available resources* 
The bank in question is managed by the Union's cashier, supervised by 
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the union's administrative agents, and in the first place by the committee. 
The cashier, his cleiks and the auditois are officials of the Union, freely 
appointed by its committee. 

The capital necessary to the working of the Central Bank is nude tip: 
(i) of the partnership-conferring shaies; (2) of profits realize d on goods; 
(3) of the deposits of the federated banks; (4) by the Union's savings- 
bank ; (5) by the issue of bonds and current credit accounts; and (6) by 
the constitution of mortgages on the sale of chattels or real estate. 

The Central Bank grants loans only to the federated societies and in 
propoition to their credit, after an investigation by the committee. 

Superfluous funds are deposited in very safe financial institutions, 
or aie invested in safe secuiities, 01 assigned to the puichase of leal estate. 

No dividends are paid. The partnership-confening shares beai in- 
teicst at a rate fixed by the general meeting in accordance with the results 
obtained in the previous year, such late in no case exceeding 3 pel cent. 

Net profits aie paid into the reserve fund until its amount is equal to 
ten times that of the paitnership-conferring sliaics, and are afterwards 
invested at interest by the Union or its sections in accordance with the 
resolutions of the General Meeting. 

We should notice finally that the formation within the Swiss Union 
of Raiffeisen Banks of sectional groups , extending over one or more can¬ 
tons, has been authorized. These groups may have the same aims as the 
Union, but may not institute a central bank and their rules may not in 
any particular conflict with those of the Union. Societies which do not 
belong to the Union may be admitted to these groups. 

In case of dissolution, the association's capital is, after liquidation, 
invested at interest and its real estate is sold. This property becomes 
that of a new union which must be constituted by a majority of the fed¬ 
erated societies or by the representatives of these at the time of dissolu¬ 
tion. If such a new union has not been constituted within three yeais 
of the dissolution, the aforesaid societies or their representatives will 
dispose of the association's capital as the majority of their votes decide, 
but may not share it among themselvcvs, 

B. Activity. 

Central Bank. — The following table (Table III) reproduces tire prin¬ 
cipal comparative data as to the development of the Swiss Central Bank 
of the Raiffeisen Banks in the period from 1902 to 1917, inclusive. 

As we have already stated in speaking of the rural banks, the Swiss 
Union of Raiffeisen Banks in 1917 admitted a certain number of new 
banks, namely twelve in French and four iu German Switzerland. 

The year 1917 was prosperous for the Central Bank of tire Swiss 
Union. Its credit balance passed from 5,200,000 francs to 8,100,000 
francs, its total incomings and outgoings from 37,000,000 francs to 
82,000,000 francs. Its profit and loss account closed showing a profit 
of 22,380 francs, of which 15,120 franc9 were absorbed by the interest 
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Tabee III. - - Development of Central Bank of Swiss Union 
of Raiffeisen Banks 1902-1917. 



Year 


Total leceiptb 
and 

expcndituie 

Balance I 

sheet total 

Share 

capital 

Reserves 




ftancs 

fiance 

francs 

francs 

1003 . . 



1/136, MI 

240,-,16 

2,400 

221 

IQO J 

• * 

• 

2 , 474 * 4^5 

492 , 4/3 

\ 50 <» 

**74 

iyo r > 

* 



<n)8,7bt> 

17,too 

1,297 

jijoO . 

* 

■ 

4 , 1 ^ 5,959 

577.851 

* 1 . 55 ° 

>2 

1907 . . 

• ■ 

• 

5.3 77.45 *> 

897,757 

45 . 45 ° 

927 

19 ‘b 

. . 

• 

6,331,216 

1,097,714 

00,700 

2,011 

I 9°9 * 


. . . 

.5,723,883 

i, 179,212 

75,550 

3,622 

1910 

• 

• 

11, 579 , 991 

1,471,219 

90,800 

7 »° 5 I 

1911 * 


• 

10,862,442 

1,891,363 

!09,Soo 

10,039 

1912 . . 



18,821,03) 

1,753,854 

135/100 

10,140 

1913 ■ 

- • 

. 

9 , 66 } 143 

1 , 557,175 

248,000 

64,704 

1914 . 

• 

. 

I",856,7 3 ° 

r, 828,163 

310,100 

20,000 

I<)I 5 • • 

. . . 


20,310,566 

3,045,886 

342 , 1 °° 

24,500 

19m 

• . . . f 

. . 

37 , J i 5 ,l<’ 5 . 

5,262,923 

^ 74 , 5 °° 

30.000 

1917 • 

. . 


82 , 52 b ,.>(>7 

8,118,179 

383,0^0 

37,000 

1_ 


of 4 per cent, payable by the rules on the partnership-conferring shares, 
while 7,000 francs were paid into the reserve fund. 

The paid-up capital amounts to 383,000 francs. The banks are how¬ 
ever, by the rules, still engaged for a sum of 174,000 francs. The gua¬ 
rantee capital, including the reset ves, thus represents 8 per cent, of the 
capital entrusted to the bank. 

This percentage does not really coriespond to that usually insisted 
upon for banks and it might be considered insufficient. But it should 
be noticed that 50 per cent, of the credit balance of the Central Bank 
consists of bonds of the Confodemtiou and the Swiss Cantons and towns, 
so that great risks can be discounted aud that about 25 per cent, of the 
same balance, being invested in the local banks which are in the debt of 
the Central Bank, is completely secured by the capital of their members. 

The lean deposils show an inciease of about 1,300,000 francs, and 
the current accounts of deposits, payable at sight, have risen from 3,000,000 
francs to 4,650,000 francs. 

In view of the development of the Central Bank, the Union considers 
that the moment has come for placing this bank's reserves at the disposal 
of the great agricultural associations of Switzerland. What a local bank 
can do in its Smiled sphere with its resources, thd Central Bank has the 
means to effect on a far larger scale and in a vaster field. A certain num- 
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ber of these great associations have alieady entered into business relations 
with the Swiss Union aud otheis will follow their example. 

During 1917 the rates of interest were unchanged, namely 4 pei cent, 
on current accounts for deposits payable at sight, 4 J4 l? e3 on deposits 
engaged for from six months to a year, 4% per cent, on bonds maturing 
in two years. 

Official Organ 6 of the Union . — These uie the “ Raifleisen-bote " and 
the *' 4 Messager ", The former's subscribers increased by 100 and in Dec¬ 
ember 1917 the paper was printed in 3300 copies The “ Messager " 
has more than 800 subscribers 

Inspections . — In 1917, 122 banks were inspected,’namely 77 m Ger¬ 
man Switzerland, 44 in French Switzerland and one in Ttaliau Switzeiland. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPliRATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

CANADA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SATE OF WOOL IN 191b — 1 ho Farmr's Advocate, Loudon (On¬ 
tario), 20 February 1919. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers* Association sold ap¬ 
proximately ] 34 millions of pounds of wool in 1918 and was successful in 
obtaining top price for practically all of it. 

The Association worked on a 3 34 P cr cent * basis Und out ol this wa* 
able to meet all the expense entailed, to declare a dividend of 6 per cent., 
to set aside $20,000 as a reserve fund, to make a rebate of 827,922 to 
local associations, and still to have a substantial contingent fund. The 
brokers handling wool usually work on a 5 per cent basis ; thus, even if 
it had not succeeded in obtaining increased prices lor the wool marketed, 
the Association would have enabled the wool-growers to sa' e a consid¬ 
erable sum of mnney. 

The wool is collected and graded at central points and is then «*old 
on grade by the association, Much of the success attained in marketing 
the wool was due to the efficient grading at the various centres in the dif¬ 
ferent provinces 

The Manager’s Report for 1918 contains an interesting account of 
market conditions prevailing during the yt ar and of the manner in which 
the association was able to serve the interests ol Ihe wool-growers. Early 
m the season it was anticipated that the demand of the Canadianmanu 
facturers would be satisfied by the Australian and New Zealand wool 
issued to them, through the Wool Commission, by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. The prices of Canadian wool were established on the American 
prices which were higher than the British fixed prices. Hence it was 
expected that the manufacturers would endeavour to dispense with 
Canadian wool, and the Association accordingly made every effort to main¬ 
tain an open export market to the United States. The Government of 
that country, however, placed an import ta\% representing 5 % of the 
value, against all foreign wools. Added to this, the manufacturers, fearing 
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a delaj in the atiival of the British Government wool, or that it might not 
prove sufficient for their requirements, made efforts to restrict the e:*port- 
ation of Canadian wool. Their proposals in this respect implied that 
the prices oi Canadian wool should be reduced to correspond with those 
of the British Government. The manufacturers further suggested that 
the Government should -commandeer the wool and send it to the United 
States to be combed in bond and returned to Canada for their subsequent 
use. In April a meeting was held, before the War Trade Board, of the 
manufactuiers and of the representatives oi the \\ ool Gioweis* Asso¬ 
ciation. The association gained its point and an open inaikct wa^ astuied 
to the glowers. The Wat Trade Boaid even promised to tu to persuade 
the American Government to it mote the restitution upon the importation 
of Canadian wool. At the s Line time tilt Board desiied, in fairness to 
the manufacturers, to give them an opportunity of purchasing it before 
exportation, by having it offeied to them, thiough the Wool Commission, 
for a peiiod of fifteen days. They decieed that the option pi ice should 
be the same as that fixed by the American Government. 

Up to about the loth of June, voj v lew manufaetuieis wanted Cana¬ 
dian wool at the prices quoted. lIowc\er, a uumbci of American 
Government eoutiuets wen* placed in Canada and there was delay in the 
arrival of the Austialiau wool. The Canadian market became very active 
and remained so for six weeks. During this time the association disposed 
of about two million pounds of wool. Kven subsequent to the arrival 
of the Australian wool, a little Canadian wool continued to be sold in com¬ 
petition with it. When the market in Canada bad permanently subsided, 
it was decided by the Association that disposal of the remaining woolin 
the United States was preferable to awaiting a market in Canada later 
on In spite of the many difficulties and delays entailed in shipment to 
America, the Association succeded in marketing a considerable quantity 
of wool in the Boston market. 

The following table shows the amount of wool from each province 
sold on the Canadian market and in Boston: 


Vi ovlnce j 

Sold 10 Canada J 

lb“ 

Sold in Boaton 

lbs. 

Abulia . . 

j 

985.-05 

1,082,027 

Bnti.sh Column i 

3 5>.V3 

<‘1,359 

Manitoba. 

''7,375 

278.849 

New Brunswick. . 

3 X >75° 

— 

Nova ScoUa ... 

7<V 95 

— 

Ontario. 

747,3 '.0 

— 

Prince Edward I&lind . . . 

53,291 ; 

— 

Quebec. 

-^5,278 

— 

Saskatchewan. 

164,248 

392,061 
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In general 1918 was a prosperous year lor sheep-misers in Canada. 
Kxceptioually liigli prices prevailed, but without organization it is doubt¬ 
ful if these prices could have been realized. 


GRlvVr BRITAIN AND 1R1$L\M> 


VnjvAGE ASSOCIATIONS. — The Jon, ml of the Bom d of AyicuUuu, Vol XXV, No 7 ,Vm- 
rlon, October 1018; The Nimu tenth Ct nfitty and after, No. 505, Iyomlon, March iqiq ; The 
North British L'lnidlihisf, Vol. IyXXI, No. t 6, Ediubuigti, 17 Apiil ; Tf r rt\s Bna,d 
Gazette, Vol. I, No. 17, TyOivlon, x*} Apiil ioro ; The Journal of th- Land A<u ;/V Socnty , 
Vol. XVIII, No 1, lyondou, March xyi 0 

The movement tow aids association in the villages of Great Britain 
and Ireland originates iiist in a desire to check Ihe imal exodus by ren¬ 
dering village life more attractive, secondly in a wish to pi ovide knowledge 
which will make the work oi country people more inolitable to them .selves 
and the nation and cause them to regulate tlieir lives in accoidanee with 
better economic principles. The associations which have hitherto lieen 
most successful are the Women's Institute., 

* A. The H'o/wrw's Institutes . - In 1913 Mis. Alfred Watt, secretary of 
the Women's Institutes Advisorv Committee to the British Columbia De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, spoke at various meetings in England on tbe work 
of the Canadian Women's Institutes; and shortly after the outbreak of 
war she issued a leaflet showing how the establishment of Women's Insti¬ 
tutes in villages might help to increase the food supply. In 19x5 she got 
into touch with the Agricultural Organization Society, which at its meeting 
of 23 June 1915 resolved to organize Women's Institutes in England and 
Wales and appointed a small sub-committee to carry out the work. Under 
the auspices of the society Mrs. Watt visited Hist North Wales, where the 
first Women's Institute was constituted at Elanfairpwll in September 1915, 
then East Dorset where in the following November an institute was founded 
at Wallisdowu. In December 191U there were 50 Women's Institutes in 
England and Wales, in October 19x7 there were 1370! them. At this time 
the importance of the work of the institutes in maintaining and increasing 
the food supply had become so evident that the Board of Agriculture 
offered, with the approval of the Agricultural Organization Society, 1o 
promote their foundation by forming a special Women's Institute Section, 
under the Women's Branch of the Fond Production Department, to under¬ 
take propaganda work in dose co-operution with the Women's County War 
Agricultural Committees. In response, a meeting of representatives of 
all existing institutes dedded to accept the Board's ofler and to transfer 
till work connected with the formation of new institutes to the Board. The 
same meeting elected an executive committee to continue and develop the 
work, which had hitherto been carried on by the Agricultural Organization 
Sotiety, of assisting and strengthening existing institutes. This commit¬ 
tee consisted of the director of the Women's Branch of the Food Produc- 
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tion Department of the Board of Agriculture, of representative* of various 
Institutes, of four mem be ks appointed by the Agricultural Organization 
Society, two appointed by 1 he Women’s Branch of the Food I’induction 
Department, two appointed by the Boatd of Education and one appointed 
by the National Union of Women Workers, and also of Mrs. Watt as Chief 
Outside Oiganizer and of the Head of the Women's Institute Section. 
Titus newly organized, the movement made rapid progn ss In October 
1018 there were 700 institutes in England and Wales and 18 County 
Federations. 

The movement spread to Scotland. In the spring of 1916 the Scottish 
Board of Agiiculture was approached and asked to consider the formation 
of Women's Institutes favourably; and in April 1917 the Scottish Council 
of Agriculture resolved that Women's Institutes should be established in 
Scotland on the same lines as in England. A deputation to the Secretary 
for Scotland was favourably received, and public meetings in support of 
t he project were organized both in the north and in the south of Scotland. 
An Advisory Committee to the Scottish Board of Agriculture was set up and 
appointed uu organizer for a term of two years, hi August 1918 there were 
35 Women's Institutes in Scotland and they had a total membership of 1,391. 

In Ireland successful work ou similar lines is done by the association 
known as the United irishwomen, which was founded in 1910 and has for 
its aim “ to raise the standard of health and laving, and to press into the 
service of their country all classes and all sects among women whose homes 
and interests lie outside the township areas. " 

The procedure usually followed in initiating u Women’s Institute is 
to distribute explanatory handbills among the women of the village and 
suironnding country. A preliminary meeting is then called, and if it is 
decided to make trial Of a Women's 111sti lute a general meeting is arranged 
and is usually addressed by an organizer from the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment. The nascent institute then elects a committee of ten, which chooses 
its own officers -president, vice-president, seetelary and treasurer. These 
may act only until the institute has been stalled, ami at most they hold 
office lor a year. The main business of the institute is transacted by the 
committee, some!hues supplemented by sub eommitteis. All meiubois pay 
tlie same subscription of i,s. a join and all obey the same tales. 11 The in¬ 
stitutes are little democracies Self-governing, self supposing, making 
no sectarian or political discriminations, their membership includes old and 
young, rich and poor, lettered and unletteicd. ” 

The general monthly meeting, which is the chief feature of a Women's 
Institute, devotes only a small part of its time to mere business. It is 
chiefly responsible for dischatgiug the main function of tlie institutes, that 
of giving to country women “ the stimulus of work in common and play in 
common." Usually a member or visitor gives an address, often followed 
by a discussion ; a conceit or other entertainment is often held; sometimes 
there is a show of cottage-garden vegetables or home-made toys or plain 
needlework and mending; and halfway through the programme ilieie is an 
interval for tea and talk, each member acting in turn as hostess, 
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The more specific work clone by the institutes includes the encourage¬ 
ment of village industries, of economy and of eo-opemtiou. 

The Northamptonshire institutes are taking up toymaking and basket 
making. In Sussex fourteen institutes <uid in Ilniupshiie eighl aie also 
making toys. This industry lias in tact become so important that a Toy 
Industry Sub-Committee was formed in the spiiug of 1918 and a trading 
society under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act is in course of 
formation. One institute lias an upholstery class; another has successfully 
organized jam-making — the fiuit being bought at current prices, a conces¬ 
sion of sugar obtained from the Ministry of Food, the jam made by the mem 
bers and sold first to the members and then to the general public. Insti¬ 
tutes have also started or revived chcesemaking, and have taught and organ¬ 
ized cobbling, rugmaking from waste material, Matchmaking from diseased 
potatoes. In October 1918 a very successful "Exhibition of Village In¬ 
dustries and Sale of Work, organized by the National Federation of Womens 
Institutes, was held in London Economy as apart from industry was prac¬ 
tised notably by yet another institute which organized the collection by 
Girl Guides of waste as food for pigs 

Co-operative production and marketing were successfully practised in 
1917-1918 by the Criccieth Womens Institute which attained to a turn¬ 
over of more than £2,000. I11 Worcestershire the institutes are taking 
part in the County Market Scheme, which, within five weeks, increased its 
weekly turnover from £150 to £1000. At Chelmsford the Women's In¬ 
stitute has a most successful co-operative market stall. Similar, co-opera¬ 
tive enterprise on the part of the Chobham institute supplies with local 
produce a demand for gaulen produce which previously was mainly met 
from Coveut Garden. At Haywards Heath a weekly market is held by 
five local institutes, which supply fruit, honey, flowers, cheese, live chickens 
and rabbits, vegetables, bottled fruit, jam, toys ami needlewoik. Other 
institutes have pig, labbit and goat clubs. 

B. The Village Clubs Ass>ocit!tim. — The Village Clubs Association is 
intended to do for the population of a village ai largo what tin* Women's 
Institutes have, where they are established, lately succeeded in doing foi 
the women. Moic specifically, the association exists to found clubs in 
villages and to btlengthen and assist such a* uie ulicnriy in Iving. The 
clubs and Women's Institutes must necessarily e nut* into contact with each 
other : it is suggested that in some cases a club might be a development ot 
Women's Institute, While in others it might form the home of an institute. 
The Village Clubs Association was founded only in TtjrS and has therefore 
accomplished, as compared with the institutes, only a small amount of 
work. It has laid down the following principles as Lhose which should in¬ 
form a village dub: 

" (1) It should be the centre of all sodal activities, and of all forms 
of physical and mental recreation; 

“ U) It should be self supporting and free from the element of 
patronage; 

“ ( 3 ) All inhabitants of the village, without distinction of class or 
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opinion, and, when practicable, of both sexes, should be eligible for member- 
?hip; 

<c (4) The entire control should be vested in a committee elected by 
the members. " 

The association will provide model rules and plans for dubs, give 
information as to persons willing to lecture to them, and help to supply them 
with books and games. 

It is suggested that a dub building, or a village hall which the dub could 
use, might in many cases form a memorial to the men who have fallen in 
the war. 


ITALY. 

i. THK “ISTITUTO N’AZIONAT.E DI CREDITO 1>KR I<A COOPER AZIONE ” (M*- 
tioml Institute of Credit for Computation) IN 1918. — Report of the managing council 
on the filth year ot business and the balance-sheet at 31 December 1918, presented to 
the ordiuaiy members* general meeting at Rome on 28 Ma:ch 1919. Rome, 1910. 

Founded by the royal decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1140, as a non- 
commerdal corporation (cnle morale) subject to government iwpervision 
and control, this Institute aims, us the reader already knows, at promoting 
and aiding the Italian co-operative movement in its various forms. In 
the few years of its existence it lias extended ils sphere of activity to in¬ 
clude the most important centres in Italy, founding brandies and inspec¬ 
tion offices in tlie chief towns. It undertakes business of the following 
kinds: (a) discount to co-operative societies and their consortia of bills 
of exchange signed by two competent and solvent persons, and also of 
drafts on banks and of pledging tickets; (b) direct grants to co-operative 
societies on bills accepted by ihim ; (0) advances on labour specifications, 
accepted invoices, 01 (lets foi woik of public aclministratious and credits 
with these; (d) loans guuianteed by pledged securities; (c) collection of debts 
of co-operative societies and making of payments on their behalf, accept¬ 
ance of deposits, opening of cuirent accounts, etc. 

Fui ther, in virtue of a lieutenancy device of 4 ()ctobei 1917, No. 1O04, 
superseded b> the device of i | July 1918, No. ir.ju (1), the affording of 
agrieultual credit to the agricultural universities of Latiuin was entrusted 
to this Institute, tlie necessity being recognized of giving an impulse to 
the growing of foodstuffs on land intended lor pasture. To discharge 
this trust the Institute established ad hoc an office which is also responsible 
for giving assistance, in the matter of ^technique and administration, to 
the farmers of the Roman Oampagua.* 

The report on 1918 deals with the work of the Institute in relation 
to the various kinds of societies, but is concerned, above all, with the 
societies of production and labour, that characteristic form of Italian co¬ 
operation. 


(t) See rrni is«mefor October 1918, pnqe 8,»s, 
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It notes the constitution of the National Federation of Co-operative 
Societies of Production and Labour, which arose with the Institute's sup¬ 
port, having a capital of l,no,ooo liras. This Federation includes 13 dis¬ 
trict consortia formed of 728 co-operative societies, of which j(> |,ooo work¬ 
men following the most various tracks are members. Having most suit¬ 
able business relations and enjoying competent leadership, tiiis Federation 
is in a position to oiler aid to the State in the execution of the public works 
on a large scale involved by improvements, and by the construction of 
ports, railways, popular dwellings, etc. 

Four Venetian co-operative societies, grouped together, belong to 
the Federation, and will accept contracts having relation to the particular 
needs of the liberated territory. Similar associations are in course of form¬ 
ation in other districts, as in Mantua, Naples, Pari, Catanzaro, in which 
the co-operative movement is gradually being developed. 

Co-operative consumption, in particular, realized progress last year, 
being responsible for the sale of more than a thousand million liras' worth 
of goods; quite 1235 co-operative consumers' societies obtained credit 
from the Institute directly or indirectly. The lieutenancy decree of 26 
May 1918, No. 723, which secured loans tq a society by a special lien on 
goods purcllased and all other goods, made po v ssible t he granting of abundant 
help which enabled the co-operative associations to'make purchases 011 0 
vast scale. By the later decree of 3 October 1914, No. 1*154, credit opera¬ 
tions were facilitated, lending institutions being authorized to rediscount 
bills of exchange at a reduced rate for the whole of the year subsequent 
to that in which peace was declared. 

As regards agricultural co-opcvaiim and increased production, the 
Institute is convinced that good results could be obtained from the agri¬ 
cultural labourers united in co-operative societies, and therefore encourages 
the rise of numerous consortia and federations, giving them the financial 
and technical aid which places them in a position to take large areas of 
land on lease. 

318 associations, grouping more limn r25,000 burners, having directly 
or indirectly profited by the Institute's agricultural credit, were able in 
1918 to cultivate 37,446 hectares of land. Those undertakings put into 
circulation more than 14,000,000 liras, as against 3,700,000 bias in the 
previous year. 

The Institute is now making every effort in order that the experiment 
of transforming labourers into tanners, which succeeded well in the lauds 
of the great Paduan and Emilia 11 plains, may be extended to the Venetian 
and Apulian countries. 

We pass to an examination of the principal figures showing the busi¬ 
ness of 1918, and begin with the movement of paper. The bills {discount¬ 
ed numbered 18,643 and were for 162,036,915 liras, a k s against 89,084,564 
liras in 19x7,56,885,256 liras in 1916,42,802,768 liras in 1915, and 15,447,601 
litas in 1914. 

Business was conducted with 651 direct clients, icpreseuting 3,077 
co-operative societies, namely 2,123 consumers' societies, 640 production 
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and labour societies, 195 agricultural societies, and 119 miscellaneous 
societies. Tip* business covered mole Ilian 9.1,500,000 liras ot cessions ol 
onlors for work oi public bodies, alxmi rr,000,000 liras of commercial trans¬ 
actions, lnoje than (0,500,000 liras of direct loans, mom than U,.V>b 3 J 3 
liras ol transact ions guaranteed by auagiiculUmil lien, and about 2,500,000 
liras of cessions of intermediate institutions. 

Seventy-one new contracts for the cession ol orders for work of public 
bodies were concluded, loans amounting to the total sum of *10,583,000 
liras being made to 59 co-operative societies. They represent altogether 
31,642,475 liras’ worth of woik, of which 9,550,137 liras weie foi public 
works. Since loans on the ceded orders of public bodies constitute 
one oi the most important and typical tmsactions, wc think it well to 
reproduce the following table, which gives the relevant data, distributed 
among districts: 


Ditto eta 

No. of 

No. of 
co-operative 

Amount 
of ordcis 

Doans 

contracts 

societies 

ceded 

made 




liras 

liras 

Piedmont . . . 

... — 

— 

—. 

—, 

I/ombardy. . . 

... — 

— 



Vcnetiu .... 

... .1 

4 

i,-119,700 

808,000 

I/iguria .... 

* * 3 

-» 

s> 

3,300,000 

540,000 

Emilia .... 

... 12 

10 

2,534.700 

1.375.000 

Tuscany. . . . 

... 10 

9 

8,372,380 

2,300,500 

Marche .... 

... 1 

1 

107,000 

70,000 

Umbria .... 

... 


— 

— 

I/atium .... 

. . .* 27 

20 

i3.314.509 

4.578,800 

Campania . . . 

... 14 

T2 

2,504.186 

9IX, 000 

Apulia .... 
Basilicata . . . 

• * * 

, - 

* * 

• 

Total 

. . . 71 

5 <> 

31,642,175 

10,583,300 


The woiks undertake! 


by single eo opeialive societies and consortia 


of oo-openitive societies, and financed by the Institute during its live yea is 
of lile, represent a value of 158,96^,905 liras. 

Of the 162,000,000 liras of securities noticed above, about 96,500,000 
liras represent the movement ot business in North Italy, about 54,000,000 
liras that in Central Italy, and about ri,000,000 liras that in South 
Italy. 

The securities held on 31 DecemUu* 1918 amounted to 57,551,101 liras. 

The net profit of the year, as shown by the excess oi profits over losses, 
was 708,397 liras and notably higher than tliat realized in 19T7, namely 
341,262 litas. 
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Z. THK CiOylyAU SUCmYlKS OP l‘AVL V I.UYONDTJIU PO - 1,1 101 MoNidruhtint: 
**Ic uiutuif v'uali *l< Ho St 1 * < tile sc ” (IP < illat Soiuftt > of 1 !' s.),in C uof'ua- 

•jeotu 1 Matmhid 1 4 ;,tow, monthly mppkuijt!, ( i I CnnN , Rome, No 1 , Felmnuy 
tmto 

Tile cellai societies of Pavia beyond i be Po <uo.»e in 1902 and 1906 
in 011c of the districts of Italy in which vines nre most intensively cultiv¬ 
ated and property most subdivided. These were years of acute viticul- 
tural crisis: “in the time of vintage, when il mined and buyers did not 
appear in the market, hundreds of small holders were obliged to let their 
grapes lot on the vines or to suilei themselves to be made the victims 
of middlemen and large merchants and content themselves with desper¬ 
ately low prices Nevertheless it was not easy to overcome the diffi¬ 
dence shown towards co-operation: “everyone believed his own grapes 
were best and always hoped to hud a purchaser disposed to give higher 
prices In such conditions the first cellar society was able to arise at 
Montubeccaria in 1902 thanks to the tin si which the few men who placed 
themselves at the head of the uiuleitaking personally inspired. In sub¬ 
sequent years the cellar soon ties of Santa Maria dt 11 a Versa, Montcscano, 
San Damiano al Colic and Scorzoletta and the municipal cellar society 
of Cimieto Pavese also arose, following the example of the Motifubeccatia 
society. I11 other parts of the cinonchmo of Voghera the collar societies 
of Casteggio, Tor.izza Gusto mid Retorbido were founded at the same time 
and on the same model. 

The cellar accomodation ot the Aloiitubocenrio society, the oldest and 
most important, is sufficient for more than 15,000 hectolitres ot wine, and 
the same is true of the Santa Miria della Versa society. The others have 
smaller cellars but their vats hike fiom (>,000 to 7,000 licetotities. At 
first the prevalent typo of val was of aunottred cement, but wherever is 
possible ot ermvenh nl tin so an now replaced by huge wooden casks which 
are safer and lend themselves belter lo the preservation of the wiue. 

Costs of instalment wore considerable. The cellar accommodation of 
the Montuhewaiia ensl in three veals, lot suoeovive onlnlaments of the* 
society’s promises, more than 150,000 liras willimit counting at least 
50,00o liras spent on nmbinerv, iaipVnienK cask,*, etc. The Santa Ma¬ 
ria <lellu Veisa celhits cost as much, and th<* collars o( (he lesser societies 
all cost, for buildings and implements, at least 100,000 liras These sums 
were obtained by credit. The membeis could not disburse Large sums 
ot the outset. They were asked to pay on admittance only I % liras 
for every quintal of wine tluy intended to contribute to then society, 
little more than they would have had to pay to a middleman. It was 
moreover decided that from the income from the sale of the wine made 
in common, a part would annually be deducted for the giadual payment 

(i) For the organisation and development oi Italian cellar societies see the article in our 
issue for July T918. 
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of expenses of instalment helore Llie distribution uion^ members, The 
debts tor instalment hu\o now b< en almost paid off by all ihe members. 

Credit was obtained first fioin llie Po]>iilai bank of Stra della and then 
fiom the Voghera savings bank, cut tent accounts, guarantied by bills 
collectively sigmd by almost all the members, king opened. 

The government was, for its pail, somowhat libemlin the nuttei of 
making giants. The cellar societies of Pavia beyond the Po obtained al¬ 
together, on the basis of the lawoi it July 190 |, No. J77, grants amounting 
to about 80,000 liras. 

The members of these cellar societies are not obliged to contribute 
all their grapes to the society. Owing to the nearness of important Lom¬ 
bard consuming centres, the custom obtains that certain classes ot con¬ 
sumers (lessees of laud, agriculturists, fanners) buy the giapes and make 
their wine at home, and the killing of such local trade, which alwrys 
causes certain small lots of grapes to be sold at very high prices, 
has been avoided. Only a sliaie ot his grapes Is therefore asked 
of every member, enough, that is, to ensuio the existence and working 
ot the society ; but every member has the light 1o give the society the 
remainder oi his grapes, in so far as the society's receiving capacity al¬ 
lows, if he is not able to s< 11 it for suitable prices. 

There are now very many small and nn diuni land owners who no 
longer attend the luaikct, and who without obligation hand over all their 
grapes to their society because this eomse is in several w«*ys profitable 
to them. They realize prices above the average; they have their vintage 
when the grapes are ripe ; and they consign them gradually, incurring 
no expenses for labour, transport or Llie services of a middleman, ete. 

A considerable sum is paid on account to members on the value of 
their grapes immediately after the vintage: last autumn (x> lima a quintal 
was paid, a sum which the society obtained by operations of credit, pledg¬ 
ing the wine then in the cellar. All the remaining profit was distributed 
at the cud of the year, Inking into account the quality of the grapes which 
are classed in thioe or lour categories in accordanto with tin position of 
the vineyards whence (he> ate obtain *d and Ihe degree oL am»ui ascertained 
to be contained in llie must tceeived. In Moiituboccnriu, for example, 
live liras more note paid fnt grapes of the Inst class than 1 01 thou* oi the 
second, tliroi liras Jitou foi those oj ihe second than lor those ol the third. 
The average tUgree of sugar in the must ol every class is Iked, and loreveiy 
degree above the average a premium of jo cmitesimi a quintal is paid, the 
same sum being deducted lor every degree below the average. 

# I* 1 order to help the weaker societies, to eliminate competition among 
societies, and to dispose of the large supplies oi the more important re¬ 
ligious foundations, the societies federated, constituting a corporation 
having 100,000 liras of capital, contributed by the societies, and having 
its own piemises at Stradella, neai the railway, and its own simps foi Sidling 
the wine at Pavia, Milan, Monza, Savona, SpezJa, Piacenza, Pei game and 
elsewhere. 

An expert in winemaking was placed at Iho head of the federation. 
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Its business is to collect the wine of federated societies, make it uniform 
in kind, and sell it. The societies remain <Ikliuct, continuing 1o bo in¬ 
dependent is ft fill ds tlieir profits and losses, capital and man 1 foment. 
Theit obligation to the federation is tint which binds to themselves tlieii 
individual members the obligation oi contributing a part of then wine 
while they remain iiee to sell the lost as they can The societies of Mon- 
tubeccaiia, San Damiano and Monteseano now however coniine them¬ 
selves to producing wine all of which they consign to the federation for 
sale. The receipts and expenditure of the federation dining its fnsl year 
of business (1910) amount id to 40,000 liras, to 226,000 liras in the third, 
reached hall a million in the fifth (1914). and continued to increase until 
in 1917 they exceeded a million. It now sells 500 bectolities a month on 
an average, and its receipts and expenditure will, present high pi ices being 
taken into account, reach two millions this year. 

We should finally notice that the Santa Maria della Versa society 
has taken advantage of the high prices paid for grapes in recent years 
to induce its members to contract for collective insurance with the Isti- 
tuto Nazionale delle Assicuiazioni, while the Montubeccaria society has 
had the happy idea of inducing them to set apart part oi the value oi their 
grapes in order to constitute a fund of mutual insurance against damage 
wrought by hail. 


s. THE DAIRY SOCIETIES OE CRKWON\ PROVINCE - KaUcVino 0 UW^icoVma 
M.lan, Nq. 6, 14 Fcbiti iy jnnej. 

Dairy societies occupy an impoilaiit place among Ilalian organiza¬ 
tions. They are of the various types which we described, in an article in 
our issue for Apiil 1017. They arose in the Alpine valleys where property 
is more divided than elsewhere and union is necessmv to drawing a profit 
from milk. They ate laiily common in Riiuli and Cumin whete there 
were 300 of them Indore the invasion. Hresetauo, the Uetgaimsque 
province, Valtellina, the ITppei No\an*se and Vahloslaiio include many of 
them. Onlhcolhu hmd they a»e idle in Central Italy and are almost 
entirely lacking in other district*. Altogether they mimbet about 1400. 
Those belonging to the province of Cremona, which w r otk veiv well, millibar 
eight, dud are united in the Tederation of Cremoncse Dairy Societies which 
supplies the largest Italian consuming centres - - Rome, Venice, Florence, 
etc. The eight dairies, the share-capital of which has been repaid to the 
members, are the following ; 

Sorcsina, founded in 1902 ; lias 33O members and 250,000 liras of ca¬ 
pital ; works daily 420 quintals of milk yielded by 6,000 cows|; before the 
war worked 700 quintals yielded by 10,000 cows. 

Casalbuttano , founded in 1917 ; has 114 niembeis and 380,000 liras of 
capital; woiks 180 quintals of milk from 2500 cows (did work 250 quintals 
from 3500 cows). 
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CA de Stefani, founded 1900, has 22 mcmbeis and 49,200 litas of capi¬ 
tal, works 30 quintals of milk from 400 cows (did work 42 from 600 cows). 

Pi&dena, founded 1902; lias 93 members and 66,450 liias of capi¬ 
tal, works 30 quintals of milk from 400 cows (did work 50 quintals from 
750 cows). 

Forcello , founded 1893 ; has 28 members and 16,000 liras of capital; 
works 30 quintals of milk from 500 cow's (did work 55 quintals h om 800 cows). 

Acqi'ancgra, founded 1898, has 45 membeis and 72,000 liras ol ca¬ 
pital ; wotks 55 quintals of milk limn 800 cows (did work 100 quintals 
thorn x,ioo cows). 

CA de Corh , founded 1899, has 32 uuminus and 2 3,650 liras oi capi¬ 
tal ; wotks 40 quintals of milk from 500 cows (did wmk 61 quintals lrom 
900 cows). 

Si">to Cyemonese, founded 1879 ; has 6 membm and no share capital; 
works 15 quintals of milk from 200 cows (did woik 26 quintals lrom 
300 cows). 

There is question of working allogcthei some 800 quintals of milk 
a day, produced by u, 30 cows. The organization is tin* largest oi its 
kind in Italy. 


4. THK KIRST WOMAN’S AORtCUr,TUKM, INSTITUTE'S - UolUlhno MVAtn - 
coltiua, Milan, No. f>, if Eeltttuuy 1910,and No. n, 1 Ajuil 1 yj<> La Donna va Cumin 
Rome, Nee 6 , 1 September kjiq. 

On the 23rd of List March, on the initiative of the itinerant lectureship 
in agriculture ol Milan, the first Union? Moswie del Id Ctunpagna (Country 
Farmwivcs* Union) was founded, on the model of the farmwives 1 clubs 
so common in Belgium, France and Canada. The following are its ptin- 
dpalainis: («) to promote the geneial eultuie and safegnaul tile interests 
of women of the agtieullural class, so that the* iiui> minister to the motal, 
hygienic and economic progress of their households, and may become a 
valid iaetor for national ngrieuJtmnl pi ogress ; (/;) to form social relations 
among these women hi different communes and provinces, so that the pre¬ 
cious strength of womanhood may be combined for dearly marked-out 
and continuous mnk; (<;) to render the women of the agricultural class 
conscious of their liigh social and moral mission, encouraging their tecli 
nical instruction, so that they may more competently dsoharge the duties 
entrusted to them (domestic hygiene a ml economy, small domestic a ml agri - 
cultural iudustues, care for the home gulden, scientific care of domestic 
animals - • poultry, bees, rabbits, etc.) ; (d) to cause by various means 
tlie advantages which a country life offers tolxsipprerinted, so that women 
may be in a position to take nu effective part in securing a leal and whole¬ 
some agricultural pioduetion. 
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Every woman living in the country, whatever be lier status (landown¬ 
er, leaseholder, wage-earner, etc.), can be uu ordinary member of the 
Union ii she be sixteen years old and pay the subscription oi 5 liras a year. 
Countrywomen who participate in the constitution ot the society by pay¬ 
ing at least 20 liras are founder members. 

The Union has a managing committee composed of throe members, 
nominated by the agricultural institutions, and of other six members 
elected by the mernb *is* meeting by soerel ballot. 

From the six members the meeting will appoint a ptevident, a vice- 
president, a secretary and a cashier. 

All members of the committee will hold olfice for one ^eai and be 
eligible for re-election. The committee will meet {uice a yem, the general 
meeting once a year, and the members at lest three times a month. 

The society's funds will be entirely devoted to developing the Union, 
and will be emploj r ed {a) on collect? ve purchasi ug for members (agricultural 
and domestic implements, selected seeds lor kitchen-gardens, farmyard 
animals, etc.); (b) on installing enterprises, on model stock-breeding, on 
experimental fields, etc.; (0) on excursions lor purposes of agricultural 
instruction ; (d) on practical publications with a view to agricultural pro¬ 
paganda (pamphlets, newspapers, etc.): (c) on the institution of circulating 
libraries containing books on agricultural subjects and olliet healthy 
and agreeable literature ; (/) on short courses of lessons and lectures on 
hygiene, domestic economy, agriculture, the care of stock, etc. 

With this object practical means will be provided by which each 
countrywoman in the Union may herself become a real source of emulation 
and mutual instruction and may freely and with adequate knowledge 
take her part in all that interests agriculture. 

Another Unions Agricola Be mm'mile (Women's Agricultural Union) 
recently arose in Rome on the initiative of the editorial staff of “ I/a Donna 
nei Campi Its object is to develop small rural industries (agriculture, 
poultry-farming, silkworm-rearing, market-gardening, flower growing 
etc.) as much as possible. 


*** 


5. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR Tim EXPORTING OI' AGRICUpTUR PRO¬ 
DUCE. — La Coopetazione uqncoLi, Bologna, No. 7-S, 15 March 1919, No. 11-11 May 
1919* and No. n, 15 May 1910, 

Among co-operative selling societies some arc noticed which especially 
give themselves up to the export trade in agricultuial produce. We 
think it useful to pause to consider such of them as have obtained the 
most interesting results. 

The Bagnolo Piemonte Co-operative Society for Exporting Fruit — 
This, the only society of its kind in Piedmont and perhaps in Upper Italy, 
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was founded ten years ago and has lately so developed tint it lias had to 
open two branch's for the reception and working ol fruit at Barge and 
Paesauo, and a third at Tmiu tor diivct ix 1 til selling to oonhumois. 

Bagnolo Piemonte is the list village in Cuneo pi ovine*' towaids 
Turin, and lies in one of the most fertile fruit growing districts ol Italy, 
in which thousands ol carloads of fruit, ios the most part apples, aie pro¬ 
duced. 

The growers of Llic district, all small and mam' ol than liny land¬ 
owners, were obliged, b *eausv they uoilhi h»ic»\ huit noi \\\ re able to 
handle and consign tlieir own tmit, lo *ell it when it va . dill unpick'd, 
often fit ridiculous prices. 

Mosl ol the landholders ceded tbv.ii Unit !>v Mod eouluich a» 3 
or 0 liras, or at most at 8 or loliias the quintal, Bid tluse prices uoie 
quintupled by a series of middlenieu before the goods reached lh< eousumer. 
Moreover, 1 ht‘ best local varielics weio transferred to othci districts 01 
abroad and were often pl<icccl on the market mulct ialse libels, their true 
place of origin being conceal*d. To effect that, even ri the grower's 
receipts an* doubled, llicprices to the consumer an now ttheless advantage¬ 
ous because the middlemen who iim d lo iutcivcm* befon 1 he fmit leached 
the consumer have many, if not ill of them, been dbpciis*d witU : this is 
the aim which the persons vvno nigamz <1 1 lib-. co-op *m(i\v sooktj placed 
before themselves. 

At the beginning a few hundred quintals of iiuii woi * handled 011 
improvised premises ; but when tlie society was established on solid inund¬ 
ations it made rapid progress, so that in 1917, a good yeai for fiuit, 
it handled more than 30,000 quintals of fmit of all kinds, including more 
than 20,000 quintals of apples. And the advantages which the vast 
organization was to bring about did not tarry. As early as the first 
year in which it was active the society established its position as a buyer 
on all the maikets of the district and the prices paid to giowcts wore 
doubled. 

In rc;i 81 aig‘ buildings wen constructed, wilh tin* help ol the Pied 
moiit Rural Banks' Federation (lu'dmtr,iane cldlo oassc ntuiH ), as ware¬ 
houses and offices valued at about a million liras. The wuiehouscs in 
which fruit is pioserved are joined to the railway by a connecting rioublo- 
Kno railway. In older that the discu tried, damaged or small Iruit m.iy 
be utilized, provision is made lor the installation ol lie,*13' presses, worked 
by electricity, which enable tl.e mauukietmv ol eider anil fruil wines. 

By acquiring a sawmill and basketwoiks the Bagnolo society solved 
the important problem of packing. Jls pr<setiL production of oases, 
crates and baskets of all kinds fully supplies its own needs ami those 
of its branches. 

In the society's vast buildings and out ol its receipts it is possibl * to 
maintain private schools, technical schools and a home lot the sons of 
members, employees and workpeople. 

Finally, the society has felt a need for propaganda and technical in¬ 
struction, which it his uiet by instituting popular courses in fruitgrowing. 
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Co-operative Society for the Exporting oj the Agricultural Produce of 
Cesena. — In the neighbourhood of Cesena there aie many cherry-trees 
gelding valuable fruit abundantly. Before this co-operative society 
arose, dealers disposed of these cherries as they chose, and the glowers 
were obliged either to sell at their prices or to let the fruit rot 011 the trees (1). 
But in 1905 a strong group of growers, wishing to free themselves from 
this odious exploitation by dealers, formed a corpoiution for the sale of 
their fruit in common. They rented a large warehouse for the collection 
and handling of the fruit and provided the means for this. To begin 
with, the society sold the fruit to an iinpoitaut turn in Verona at prices 
never reached previously. The excellent results oi this step convinced 
the doubters that the most ellicacions deh nee of their interests lay in 
collective action. Thus, after tluee ye<trs ol business, the membership 
had risen from 126 to 169, and it should he noticed that all the members 
were landowners, because hit halo il had not been thought necessary that 
metayers should become direct members of the co-operative society. 

But the society’s vigorous growth not only pressed it towards new 
and more arduous enterprise but also made its sounder technical and ad¬ 
ministrative organization necessary. 

It was, in fact, desired to extend collective sale to other fnut grown 
by members, and to the tomatoes which were an important crop in the hilly 
district, and it was desired also that the influence of commercial firms 
should be eliminated, and the goods directly exported to foreign markets. 
On 20 April 1908, therefore, the Co-operative Joint Stock Society lor the 
Export of Agricultural Produce was legally constituted, membership being 
thrown open to metayers as well as landowners. This reform brought 
the membership tip to 517 and the share capital to ij,24t>.i6 liras. This 
year marks an important date in the society’s life. The step was taken 
of acquiring ownership ol the warehouse liithulo rented, and it was de¬ 
cided to export the cherries abroad directly, and to sell directly other fruit 
as well us elieiries. The produce was sold by means of a special commis¬ 
sioner on the principal markets, under the* supervision of a specially ap¬ 
pointed member of committee. 

In 1909 the society", iu order to be in a position to receive and liandle 
the enormous amount of produce consigned to it, built near the railway 
a vast warehouse covering 80 by 12 metres, and provided with a very 
commodious shed iu which some 400 persons could easily work. The 
new building cost 65,000 liras. In the same year the society opened a 
greengrocer's shop in the town and began the manufacture of wicker 
lxiskets for cherries. 

In 1911 it promoted among its members the giowiug of tomatoes 
for preserving, and this branch of horticulture, which had hitherto been 
unknown in the district of Cesena, is today destined to furnish work to 
three local canneries which have arisen in succession. 


(1) Sjae Socictd Anonum Coapcraliva per VE\porta:ione dci Proilotti *U;ian. Conn nacque 
e crebbr lano^ra toonaaUva. Cesena, Vigutt zzi, 1911, 
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The war impeded exporting and therefore much limited the society's 
work ; but compensation was partly found in exporting casks of sulphur¬ 
ized cherries to the United States, and in any case the large production 
of tomatoes for preserving, which was somewhere round 25,000 quintals 
a year, made an important amount of work sure. 

In the following table the progressive growth of the society is apparent. 


Development 0/ the Co-operative Society for Exporting the Agricultural 

Produce of Cesena. 


Yeai 

M< inbt rslilp 

Shaits 

subscn1>ed 

and 

piid up 

Share capital 

Sal 

Quantities 

Its 

Amount 




bias 

quintals 

lima 

1905 

126 

— 

335-95 

1,2^6.93 

37.26450 

J9o6 


— 

4,460 6 j 

2,69 l.Oo 

63,194*66 

1907 

1O9 


7,066.16 

2,658,91 

80,145 91 

1908 

517 

611S 

1 $,246.16 

4.4> s 3-12 

109,253.90 

J9O0 

5*0 

715 

x*.7^x-15 

9,U2.0 

142,511.46 

1910 

O13 

770 

15.251.15 

4,95 |.34 

n <1,503 03 

lyn 

613 

770 

15.251.*5 

4,059.09 

67.303.K2 

1912 

<>13 

770 

12,163,81 

1,825.30 

36,007.63 

19X3 

701 

1O1 s 

X N,o9.j 31 

29,181.82 

i74.543-2<> 

xyxi 

724 

1675 

18,099.83 

3* >51^.07 

213.447-53 

KU5 

/ *<> 


10,552.8i 

27»X3J 41 

,49.423-60 

I9I(> 

73i 


20,116. j 1 ) 

24* *25.31 

156,37 r - 8h 

1917 

7*i 

!<»<>„» 

23.09/V»N 

25,158 60 

J 05,611.56 

JOIN 

7.V’ 

*71/ 

12,? U.|i 

25,612*7 ) 

3367761.00 


The slow and moderate increase oi the share-capital is due to the 
fact that profits go mainly or wholly to paying off costs of installation. 
The society has today paid for all its buildings, so tliat its real capital is 
about 200,000 liras. 

The Vegetable and Fruit-growing Co-operative Society of Pcdaso (Ascoli 
Piceno). -- This society was founded in 1905 on the initiative of the it¬ 
inerant lectureship iu agriculture of Fermo, and has had 14 years of pros¬ 
perous life. Its chief object is to promote scientific fruit and vegetable 
growing, in particular the growing of peas, and to look after the collective 
exporting and selling of this produce in the best possible conditions. When 
initial difficulties had been overcome it easily established itself, as appears 
from the data in the following table : 
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Development 0/ the Vegetable and Friiit-groiving Co-operative Society 
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191S 
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Total sales 
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— 

— 
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,:,22 
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5 ,° 5 ° 

65 ,t> 9 f 

4,800 

79 , 73 ° 

5,000 

71,°°7 
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89,644 

3 , 9 oo 

r, 53 , 4 i > 

5 , 5 oo 

1 , 09,628 
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78,915 
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2 , 28,985 

2,133 

2 , 35,173 

2,224 

3 , 06,320 
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Valut 

Sli.ue t tpital 

liras 

lir is 

— 

1,690 

<•2,539 

I,6oO 

65,721 

1,697 

60,078 

i>7°5 

5S788 

i,7iJ 

69,567 

1,729 

(>9,007 

1,71® 

62,754 

1,759 

71,645 

r,777 

88,787 

1,794 

8 1,246 

1,840 

45,278 

1,969 

66,455 

*,134 

74,°89 

2,331 

189,253 

3,431 


The society sets before itself the improvement of horticultural tech¬ 
nique, and it helps its needier woiking members, supplying them, at a 
low rate of interest, with the capital they need in their industiy. 

The Co-operative Joint-Stock Society jor Exporting the Agricultural 
Produce of Jesi. — The figure standing for this society’s (i) sales in 1918-19 
reached 1,647,360 liras. Net profits amounted to n,zi2 liras. The 
sales of various kinds took place amid marked difficulties of transport. 
The two Cocoon dessicators were busy, bringing th society a net profit 
of 5,931 liras. On 31 March 19x9, when the business-year was closed, 
the capital and reserve fund amounted to 287,600 liras. 


6. THE ITALIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICUI.TURAI, CONSORTIA IN 1918. - 

L*Ital,a RuraU t ortran of tl e tcdciation. Piacenza, Nt» *>44, 0 May 1910 

The Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia, which arose in Pia¬ 
cenza in 1892, is the most powerful co-operative organization for the col¬ 
lective purchase of material useful to agriculture in Italy. Continuous 
expansion and improvement have brought it to a very advanced state of 
development, so that it now includes about a thousand federated societies. 


(1) See the report for 1916-19 appiovul by the member* ’ general nuetinp on 6 July 1919. 
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It spends millions and millions of liras on acquiring agricultural material, 
which it resells to its. members at profitable prices, giving a guarantee 
of quality. It imports on its own steameis th^ primaty naterial needed 
for making chcimcal mauurcs, material which is altciwanU heated in the 
eo-operativo perpliospatc fnctories established by the emiMHlia, which 
make purchases in strict union with the fedciatiou. 

The general warehouse., the co-operative dessicatois im cocoons 
the olive-presses, the consortia for the acquisition and use in common 
of machinery and the connected workshops lor repaiis and the scientific 
machines for the mechanical selection of seed represent some of the fed¬ 
eration's beneficent enterprise. 

The federation is also active in the field of education, supporting the 
itinerant lectureships in agriculture and seeking, by suitable lectures and 
cinematographs, to arouse in the rural population an -‘nterest in the most 
modern and effective methods of fertfiizug the soil. With the object 
of popularizing the use of chemical mauures it has promoted the establish¬ 
ment of many experimental fields. 

The important question of mechanical ploughing has also been accu¬ 
rately studied by the federation's experts who made the results of their 
studies known in a report. The federation has also given a stioug im¬ 
pulse to the nation's production of agricultural inachinerjn 

In 1918 total sales reached the sum of 104,357,014 liras (machinery 
included), but this was partly due to the very high prices of priuuuy ma¬ 
terial, to the rate of exchange, to high freights, and to the cost of insurance 
against war risks and of labour, etc. Owing to the duration of the war 
the federation had to confine itself almost exclusively to the business of 
collective purchasing, and to buy only a few kinds of goods. 

For the 1918 spring farming season the federation, thanks^ to the 
support of the Ministry of Agriculture, directly imported nitrate*of soda 
from Chile, at the price of 109 liras the quintal. 

The business of collectively treating sulphate ol copper increased 
notably, the quantity so treated being 185,199 quintals whit lithe association 
obtained at 190.20 liras the quintal when the 111a duuim pii<\ was 228 liras. 
The quantity of sulphui treated was (8,732 quintals, and had noticeably 
increased since the previous year. The quantity of Kaffir paste, 14,350 
quintals, had on the other hand slightly diminished. The quantity of 
concentrated forage was about 14,000 quintals. A notable increase was 
that of seed tor sowing, of wliich the quantity reached 40,000 quintals. 
The supplying of phosphates required the federation's whole attention, 
and nine co-operative factories which handled 42,365 tons were supplied. 
A new field of activity on which the federation end nuked was that of the 
production of and tiade in selected seeds for agriculture. 

The sales of the machinery section reached 15,387,053 liras, including 
sales of 2,769 ploughs of Italian manuiacture, 2,645 mowers, 359 reapers 
and binders, and 546 tractors. This figure fur sales was never reached 
before, and was partly due to the greater demand for machinery to com¬ 
pensate for the deficiency of labour and animal power, and partly to the 
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fact that many demands once directed lt> private trade now turn lather 
to the agricultural associations and through thrtn to the federation. 


* 

* # 


7. TIIE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK 01 -' RURAL BANKS — Report 
on lourth year ol activity (ioi&) oi the managing committee and the uuditois to the 
members* ordinary mcctine: at Rome on yj Maicb. iqi<j Ram., *gly. 

The National Bank ol Italian Rural Banks, founded in 1914, aims 
mainly at “ aiding the rural banks and other co-operative and mutual 
societies intended for the diffusion of credit among small farmers 
It continues to make progress, as appears by the balance-sheet for its 
fourth year of business which closed on 31 Dccembei 1918. It® discounts 
in that year amounted altogether to some five million liras, hi ving inore.it ed 
by nearly two million liras since the previous year. 

In its lour years of life the bank has made the following discounts : 


in 19x5 lor 
» 1916 » 

» 1917 * 

» 1918 » 


948.829.2S liras 
2,690,410.73 » 

3,096,067.08 » 

4,914,493.02 » 

11,649,800.11 » 


Savings deposits and deposits on current account amounted to 
1,432,827.48 liras, as compared with, 1,008,858.53 liras in 1917. The year’s 
profit was 21,193.50 liras, plus 11,771.04 liras from the profit of the 
previous year. 

The share capital and the otditiary and extraordinary reserve funds 
amounted to 160,448.18 liras. 


RUSSIA. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE FORESTRY SOCIETIES IN NORTHERN RUSSIA — The Russian 
Cooperator , Vol. 2, No. 3, and vol. 3, No. 7. London, February 1018 and July iyiy. 

On the 20th November 1017 a special bureau was formed at Archangel 
for the purpose of convoking a conference of representatives of peasants 
engaged in timber felling. The conference took place on the T6th Decem¬ 
ber of that year and decided to found the Northern Union of Co-operative 
Timber Associations. The Union was to pursue purely economic aims,to 
strive to emancipate the peasant timber-fellers from dependence on 
private capital, and to enable them to obtain the full value of their work 
by means of marketing the products directly, both at home and abroad. 
The conference stimulated the organization of timber artels (co-operative 
forest societies), and a little over a month later 25 artels operating in the 
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provinces of Archangel and Olonetz were already represented at the first 
conference of the Union. 

The work of the forest labourer is closely bound up with the rivers, 
which serve as the only routes for bringing the felled wood to the sawmill 
and to the market. Accordingly, the artels are subdivided into a number 
of groups, each connected with the basin of a particular river. There are 
now seven such groups in the North of Russia, those of the North Dvina, 
the Kotlass, the Rmetz-Mechrenga, the Pinega, the Vaga, the Onega, 
and the Mezen, The Pinega basin has the largest number of artels — 34 
in all — the second place being occupied by the Onega basin with 28 artels, 
the other five basins having each a number of artels varying from 10 to 
17 artels. 

More than half of the artels, namely, 50, were formed during the first 
two months after the formation of the Union. AEter this the number of new 
artels formed monthly ranges from nine to seven, the rate being even much 
lower since August-September 1918. The reduced rate of the formation 
of new artels is due chiefly to the political conditions which have sepa¬ 
rated the Union from some of its groups of artels. 

The membership of individual artels varies greatly, the highest figure 
being 1,200 persons, and the lowest eight persons. The most common 
figure is from 50 to 120 members, there being only two artels with a 
membership over 300, while the number of artels having less than 50 mem¬ 
bers is 23. The growth of the nembership of the artels of rivei-groups 
continues, as illustrated by the following table: 


Membership 


Artels of river-groups 

December xst* 
19x8 

January xstb, 
19x9 

Vaga .. 


4,012 

North Dvina. 

. 693 

1.544 

Onega. 


2,869 

Emetz-Meclirengo .... 

. 1,268 

1,824 

Pinega . 


1.509 


Total . . . 7,986 

n.758 


The value of the shares oi individual artels varies from 10 roubles to 
500 roubles per share. In the majority of cases the value of the shares 
is between 25 and 50 roubles, while eleven artels have shares of smaller 
value. In 15 artels the shares'are of 100 to 123 roubles, and only four ar¬ 
tels have shares of a value higher than 150 roubles, the highest figure being 
500 roubles. As a rule, the larger the membership of the artels the smaller 
the value of the shares ; and further, the shares are of a higher value in 
districts where forestry is the chief occupation of the population, and of a 
lower value in districts where other agricultural trades prevail. 

In addition to their holdings in shares, members of the artels bear also 
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afuilhei responsibility for its affaiis, the icspousibilily amounting to 
iiom 2 to 25 times tlieii holdings As j iule, the additional responsibi¬ 
lity is lower in the adels vikie the slum value is high and vice veisa. 

The aitcL which wen woikingu LI cl mini 1017 and Jammy 1918 
have handled up to half-a-million ol pieces ot laige rimbt r, m addition to 
slecpeis and other kinds of wood. T01 the sawing ol i.s timber the Union 
acquiied m the summer ol 11118 two laige sawmills at Aichangel. Not¬ 
withstanding the conditions 111 Russia, the sawmills tumed out and 
biought to the markel 6,000 st mdaids ol sawn timber, besides of her wood 
good*. 


* 

1 K 

a “ AR TELS ” OF riSUERHEN ON Tim ESTUARY OP THE AMUR AND ON SAKHA¬ 
LIN — The- linsswn Ci> opLi 1I0, Vbl 3 N<» i and 3. Loudon, Joimai y and May 1919. 

The Estuary of the Amur and the western coast of Noilhen Sakhalin 
yield annually from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 poods of salmon and “ gor- 
busha ” («* kind of salmon of the so-called first or spring migration). In 
summei and autumn, in the town of Nikolaievsk-on-Amur and on the 
coast of the estaury of the Amur, tens of thousands'of men, sometimes 
for the whole 24 hours of the day, are hard at work preparing fish for 
export. 

In 1916 the Union of Siberian Co-opeiative Unions (Zakupsbyt) 
opened an agency in Nikolaievsk-on-Amur. This agency, assisted by the 
local consumers’ society, " The Mutual Aid ”, took up the question of a 
more rational organisation of " artels ” of local peasant fishermen (co¬ 
operative fisheries), and as a result of its efforts an “ artel ” of 40 men, 
bound by contract, w as organized in the village of Vlassievo in Sakhalin, 
and five or six othci “ aitcls ” were foimed in other places. The Vlas- 
sievo “ artel ” ope-ned a consumers’ stoics and a credit society, and its 
example aroused great inteicst among local fishermen, who at their various 
meetings decided to form a number of such societies and bind them 
together in one union. 

The importance of the fisheties of the Amur can be gauged from the 
fact that m 1917 they engaged over 15,000 persons and supplied the 
population of Russia with 1,200,000 poods of fish, and 38,000 poods of 
caviar, to a total value of 30 million roubles. But of these fisheries only 
about one-third were co-operative fisheries. The “Zakubsbyt” acts 
as the piincipal buyer of the fish from the " artels ”, marketing the fish 
in Siberia and Russia. In 1916 the “ Zakubsbyt ” marketed in this way 
up to 100 000 poods of fish; in 1917, notwithstandug the unfavourable 
conditions of the time, 400,000 poods, worth over five million roubles 
and in 1918 nearly 500,000 poods. Owing to the rise in prices and 
depreciation of the rouble the sum paid for the fish rose to over ten 
million roubles. 
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3 CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN THE UKRAINE. -The Russian Co-operator, Vol. 3, No 6. 

Eondou, June 'oin 

The development of co-operative credit in the Ukraine followed the 
lines and proceeded at the pace of the progress of this branch of the 
co-operative movement in the whole of Russia. In the middle of 1915 
there were 2,185 credit associations in the Ukraine (out of a total of 15,159 
for the whole ol Russia); in the middle of 1916 their nuuibei rose to 2,908, 
and at piesent it can safely be assumed to have reached 3,000. The 
last figure does not include the 400 odd credit associations operating in 
Bessarabia. 

The Odessa Ciedit Union. — In the Ukraine there are about 40 Credit 
Unions embracilia 2,^00 oiganisations. The Odessa Credit Union can 
be regaided as typical of all the unions in the Ukraine. The union was 
formed in November 1915 and began operations on 1 January 1916. The 
growth of its operations since then can be seen from the following table : 


Date 

No. 

of associations 

Slrnrc capital 

Roubles 

Balance 
sheet totals 

Roubles 

Sales turaovei 

Roubles 

Deposits 

Roubles 

1 Jau. 191 

10 

■ 

1,501 

33 . 7'7 

1,620,000 

9,000 

1 Jan. 1017 

94 

25,556 

983,429 

6,000,000 

5*3>oo° 

I JdU. IQTS. 

TI5 

45,760 

19,2X8,602 

8,000,000 

1,900,000 

1 Jt'ii* ign. 

96 

55,985 

22,000,000 

— 

5,000,000 


The Odessa Credit Union conducts large operations both in marketing 
the grain of its members and in supplying them with manufactured com¬ 
modities, Mich as cloth, leathoi, footwear, matches, soap, tobacco, etc. 
The Union lias formed an agricultural bureau which caters for the needs 
of the agrieull 111.1l population, to which it supplies coai. timber, agricul¬ 
tural mjolmieiy, implements, etc. The bureau is also engaged in provid¬ 
ing the population with improved seeds, and, at its instanee, all the credit 
unions of the province of Kherson have jointly taken ovci the seed farm 
of the South Russian Agricultuml Society, and have assigned lialf-a-mil- 
lion roubles for its maintenance and walking. The Bureau engaged the 
services ot seven agricultural expeits. The Credit Union Inis a large staff 
of instructors, a library and book shop, seven depots for the sale of agri¬ 
cultural machinery, and four branch offices in the district. 

Since its formation the Credit Union has sold to the Government 
about four millions poods (about 67,000 tons) of grain, woith 14 million 
roubles, while it has supplied the populatiou with various goods worth 
155 million roubles, in addition to agricultural machinery to the value of 
one million roubles. 
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The Ukraine-Bank .—The head offices of the Ukrainian People’s Bank 
shortly named “ Ukraine-Bank ” which acts as the central co-operative 
bank for the country, are situated in Kiev The project of such a bank 
originated as early 1911, but it could be realised only in 1917, after the 
Revolution. Only membeis of co-operative societies may be shareholders, 
and the bank only deals with members of the Co-operative Union. The 
Ukraine-Bank opened its operations on 1 August 1917, with a shaie 
capital of one million roubles, which was increased at the end of 1918 
to ten million loubles The balance sheet of the bank on 1 Dec¬ 
ember 1917, i e., after thiee months of woiking, showed a total of two 
millions, which figuie rose on 1 December 1918 to 47 millions. The 
amount of deposits was 2,700,000 roubles on 1 Januaiy 1918, and 17 mil¬ 
lion roubles on 1 December of the same year. The number of co-operative 
societies which took up the shares of the bank rose fiom 36 on I January 
1918 to 127 on 1 December of that year During the first ten months 
of 1918 the Ukiainc-Bank sold 44 million roubles woith of goods, and the 
value of the goods in store represented another 77 millions. 


SWITZERLAND 

1 THE FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF NORTH¬ 
WEST SWITZERLAND IN THE YEAR FROM 1 JULY 1017 TO 30 JUNE 1918 
X-XIII, Gmh&ftsbencJU des Vtrbuiuks landw Geno$sen$c7iaften dcs Noidwcstschweiz 
Bragg, 1915-1918. 

The development of this federation, which is concerned with sales and 
purchases of articles useful to agriculture on behalf of its adherent societies, 
was as follows from 1915 to 1918. 

1915 Number of federated co-opexative societies 70 

1916 » )> » » » 76 

1917 )) » » » » 80 

1918 » » » » » 89 

From the profit and loss account of 30 June 3918 it appeals that the 
year then ending closed showing a net piofit of 21,000 francs. The balance- 
sheet was closed on the same date with a balance of 39i,oi(> francs. 

The total receipts and expenditure of the federation in 1916-17 
and 1917-18 were follows. 

1917-18 19x6-17 

1. Forage and various goods 1,666,473.75 francs 2,654,683.95 francs 


a. Manures. 685,141.35 » 449 - 538-95 » 

3 - Seeds. 47.6*3 » 49471.25 » 


Total . . . 2,399,228.10 » 3-153-694.15 
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2. THE FEDERATION OF DAIRY AND CIIEESEMAKING SOCIETIES IN NORTH¬ 
WEST SWITZERLAND IN THE YEAR FROM 1 MAY 1917 TO 30 APRIL 19 ^ — 
XI, XII, XIII Jahresbenchi des Vabandos Nor dwt,<> f schwauschcr Milch - und K&siteige - 
nossenschatUn Ustal, Lurlui, 1916, 1917* 1918. 

The Federation of Dairy and Cheesemaking Societies of North West 
Switzerland was in the following position on 30 Apiil 3918 


C mton 

Number 

of 

co opaatnc 
soacti s 

Altmtarblup 

Individual 

members 

Numliei 

of 

cows 

I, Vl^OMiL 

23 

804 

6 

2,759 

2. Ba< 4 c— Countiy 

70 

2034 

41 

i»,39y 

3. Basle Town 

2 

96 

8 

1,442 

}. Bcrae . . . 

48 

1,583 

r 5 

6,084 

5. Solcuie 

94 

2,890 

46 

11,130 


237 

8 007 

117 

31,814 

1917 (3° 

238 

7,572 

US 

32,8l6 

1916 (30 Ypnl) 

232 

7,452 

bo 

31 938 


Millk 

supplied 

daily 


10,906 

48,983 

10,304 

23.858 

51.845 

145.896 

150.311 

168,326 


The work of the federation is developing satisfactorily, in spite of hourly 
increasing difficulties and the scarcity of milk. The new Central Butter¬ 
making Society works regularly and yields the best results. The federation 
was represented in the army in the person of the Central Federation which 
aims at distributing in districts where production is slight the milk taken 
from districts where it is laige. The year from i May 1917 to 30 April 
1918 closed showing a balance of 187,711.27 irancs of which 133,059.62 were 
assigned to the resen e fund. 


3, THE WINTERTHUR FEDERATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL CO OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES Or EAST SWITZERLAND IN 1917. — XES-XXI Jahrvsbmcht des 
Verbandes ostschwnzenschcr landxu Gcnosscnschaffen in Winterthur 1911-1917. Biupy, 

The movement affecting the composition of this fedeialtou wliich,like 
many others of its kind, undertakes the purchase and sale of agri¬ 
cultural requirements on behalf of its affiliated societies, was as follows 
in the year 1917, the last year for which we have a report: 


Affiliated on 1 January 1917 .... 

200 co-opeiative societies 

Joined the federation. 

14 

» 

» 

heft the federation. 

1 

» 

» 

Affiliated on 31 December 1917 . . 

213 

» 
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Membership on i January 1917 . . 15,578 members 

Membership on 31 December 1917. . 18,191 » 

Increase in 1917. 2,593 * 


The development of the fedeiation in the three yeais fiom 1915 to 
1917 appeals from the following data: 


Yeai 

No. of co-operative 

societies 

! __ 

No. oi members 

Total purchase* 

and ’•ales 

Fiaucb 

Reserve fuud 

Francs 

1915 

1S6 

11,602 

”.73 (.318 

220,000 

1916 

200 

n.57’' 

14,741,207 

230,000 

1917 


i\i 9 i 

21,002,977 

245,000 


From the profit and loss account it appeals that this fedeiation dosed 
the year 1917 with a net piofit of 137,697 francs, of which 123,934 francs 
were absoibed by various opeiations and 13,763 francs were carried over. 
The balance-sheet of the federation dosed showing totals of 4,128,149 
francs. 


4 THE FEDERATION OF AGRICUI/TURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF THE 
CANTON OF ST GAM, AND THE SURROUNDING TERRITORY FROM i JUEY 
1917 TO 40 JUNE 1918. — NtV-XIX GischS/hbitichU dr Vabandis landw Ge- 
tiosstnsih&ftt n lies Kantons St Gallon und benathbMh* Gtbuit, pto 1911-15-1917-18. 
Bttch(lruekci< i Buchs A. G 1915-1918. 

This federation, like other similai insltuitions, undeitakes on belulf 
of its affiliated sodetios the purchase and sale of agiieultuial requiiciin.nl •?. 
Its development in the last foiti years has been as follows: 


1 

Year | 

1 

Number of societies 

Membership 

! 

Total purchases and sales 


l ; 


Francs 

1915 

: 

52 

b,i6o 

083,328 

1916 

59 

8,421 

1.057,701 

19x7 

01 

9.863 • 

2,176,57* 

1917-lb 

69 

11,443 

*.782,793 
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The increase last year was therefore one of 8 co-operative societies and 
1580 members. 

This federation closed its profit and loss account on 30 June 1918, 
showing a net profit of 4,100,95 fiancs. 


5. the federation at winterAiur of agricultural associations 

AND CO OPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF ZURICH (CANTONAL AGRICULTURAL 
FEDERATION), FROM i JULY IQI7 TO -,o JUNE 1918. — NIX-XXII Giscli&tisbc- 
ncJUc dcsVi^/bandts Zuuh landw Vtrcinc mid Guiosstnschafbn (Landiv Kantonalvuband) 
in Wmtuthui ubit dn Guchafhjaht c 19H-1918 Wmtcitfcm,Sailti, 19Z*5-1918. 

This fedeiation undertakes the pm chase and sale of agricultural 
requirements on behalf of its affiliated societies 

Fiom 1915 to 1918 the nuinbei of affiliated societies and of members 
and the total purchases and sales <>1 the fedeiation weie as follows: 



Nurnbti j 


Year 

ol societies | 

of members 

Total purchases and sales 

■ 

1 _ _ 1 

~ 

Trancs 

19X4-1915 

V 

5 A >5 

1,6*4,261 

1915-1916 

,5 

5,7*7 

2 » 2 47 > 33 [ 

1416-1917 

86 


3 . 66 ' 1 , 5*7 

i9r7~i<jtS 

8*> 

7,o<)o 

’,8 7h,.’oh 


In T917-18 receipts amounted to tjK.OiO francs, expeiidittuc to 92,296 
francs. The net profit was therefoie one of 6,330 francs. 


1• 

* * 

6 TIIE FEDERATION OF AGRICUL'i URAL SYNDICATES OF TIIK CANTON OF 
BERNE AND ADJACENT CANTONS FROM i JULY (91? TO jo JUNE JOit — 
XXVII-XXIX Rappott amuil dt, la Futfutlion dc by mb cat agncohs dtt Canton di Bum 
cl dcs Cantons hmiiopfos Moiat, Sbritby, 1916-191^ 

This federation obtained the following lesults in the year which closed 
on 30 June 1918: on T July 1917 it included 322 syndicates, to which 16 
had been added on the 24th of November of that year; on 30 Juno 1918 it 
was made np of 238 syndicates. 

In 1918 a census was taken of the members of the syndicates audit was 
found that they numbered 26,000. More than half the farmers of the dis¬ 
trict in which the federation is active belong to the syndicates in question. 
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This federation also undertakes the purchase and sale of agricultural 
requirements on behalf of its members. The development of its busi¬ 
ness in the last three years has naturally been affected by the state of war 
in consequence of which its total purchases and sales have, as regaids their 
quantity, gone back to their level of more than ten years ago. While the 
membership is almost double what it was at that date the weight of goods 
handled is hardly equal to what it then was. 


Total Purchases* and Sales in Tons. 



.Total 

Avenge pet -omHcate 

1915 

. ^>,838.2 

190.8 

1916 

. 43 . 368-3 

199.9 

1917 

. 4 °. 89«-5 

181.7 

1918 

. 31.292.2 

125.1 


Value of Goods in Thousands of Francs. 



Total 

Average per syndicate 

1915 • 


33-6 

1916 

. 8,833.0 

40.7 

1917 . 

. 11 , 504-4 

5 i-i 

1918 


34-9 











Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 

FARMERS’ MUTUAE EIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

SOURCE (OPFIC 1 AI,): 

VAiGMi’* (V. N ), InveUigaloi in Agricultural Iusuianc Bureau ot Mmkets: Pievailing Plai,s 
aucl Practices among Faunas' Mutual File IusmauceCompanies. United StalesDepait- 
ment ol Agucultme Bulletin No. 780 Was, lung ton, 2b May itjig. 

In our issue of June 19x7 (1) we dealt at some length with the gener¬ 
al conditions of insurance against fire in the United States and gave a 
brief account of the veiy numerous fanners’ mutual insurance companies. 
There lias recently been published a Bulletin of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, based upon the replies to a questionnaire sent out by the Bureau 
of Markets and giving detailed particulars 01 the organization and working 
methods of these societies. In view of the practical value of the informa¬ 
tion resulting from the inquiry we propose to reproduce the principal data 
contained in the Bulletin. 

There are, it appears, about 1,950 mutual fire insurance companies 
whose risks consist either entirely or very largely of farm property, and 
the total amount of insurance which they now have in force exceeds 
$6,000,000,000. 

In most States where these companies exist they are recognized as 
a sepal ate and distinct class of insurance organization and operate under 
laws which piactically limit the insurance written by them to country 
risks. In several of the Eastern States and some of the Southern Stales, 
however, no such distinct class of fanners’ mutuals has lx*eu provided for 
by slututu. In these latter States, therefore, it is ircquently difficult 
to determine which of the mutual fire insurance companies should be con¬ 
sidered fanners’ mutuals and which should not. No company has been 
included in the above or in succeeding figures whoso reply indicated that 
the risks carried were other than farm property to an extent greater than 
35 per cent. 

Of the organizations complying wlxith the above-mentioned require¬ 
ments a total of i,iOi companies filled out the questionnaire. 

§ 1. Situation of companies, date and method of incorporation. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies are found in greater or 


(i) Page 31. 
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smaller ntimbeis in all the Stales except Florida, ivouisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Nevada. Moie than four-fifths of these companies, however, 
are situated in the Middle Atlantic and the Noith Central States. 

hot most of the States the dale of organization of the insurance com¬ 
panies is given in the annual lepoil of the msuraiuv depaitinont. Using 
both the quest ionnaiie and the insui ance reports, it has been possible to 
determine the date of oiganization of 1,879 of the faimets' mutual file 
insurance companies. The numbei of existing companies which were or¬ 
ganized during each decade is indicated in the following table : 


Companies 

1820-1829. 2 


1830-1839. 8 

1840-1849.38 

1850-1859.61 

1860-1869.98 


Companies 


1870-1879.484 

1880-1889.333 

1890-1899.450 

1900-1909.254 

1910-1917.151 


Of the 1,161 companies replying to the questionnaire 124 were incorp¬ 
orated by special acts of the legislatures, while 967 were incorporated un¬ 
der general statute. Twenty-one of the companies existed as voluntary 
associations without incorporation and 49 gave no information on this 
particular question. 

Most of the companies incorporated by special charter are in the East 
and Southeast. The companies in the Middle, West and the far West, 
on the other hand, are almost universally organized and operated under 
general statutes enacted specifically for farmers’ mutuals. The unincorp¬ 
orated associations were almost entirely confined to Indiana and Missouri. 

§ 2. Membership and votes. 

One thousand one hundred and sixteen companies reported the number 
of members. The smallest membership of any company was 25 and the larg¬ 
est was 32,433, the average membership for the i,iiO companies being 
1,532. Twenty-eight companies had a membership of less than 100 
while 313 had a membership of between 100 and 500, and 257 had a mem¬ 
bership of between 500 and 1,000, making a total of 598 companies report¬ 
ing, each of which had less than 1,000 members. The companies having 
less than 100 members were in general recent additions to Hie list of farm¬ 
ers’ mutuals. Two hundred sixty-seven companies had a membership 
of between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 130, between 2,000 and 3,000; and 62 be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5.000; while 59 companies had 5,000 or more members. 
Nearly four-fifths of the 1,116 companies reporting membership, therefore, 
were organizations of less than 2,000 members. 

Information concerning the voting privilege of members was given by 
1,150 companies. Of these, 933 reported that each member had one vote, 
while 217 reported that plural votes based upon either the amount of insur- 
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ance or the number of policies held by a given member were allowed. Of 
the 217 companies allowing plural votes, 179 used the amount of insurance 
and }8 used the number of policies held in determining the number of votes 
granted to a membei. The prevailing plan, as the figures indicate, is to 
allow each member one \ote Kgaulless of amount of insimince or number 
of policies held. Moie than foul -fifths of the companies ft llowed this plan* 


§ j. Directors and ojwici:ks. 

The maximum number of diiectors of any one of the [,140 companies 
reporting on this point was 55 and the minimum was 2. 

The aveiage as well as the most common number ot directois’for the 
companies leporting was 9, and 405 companies actually reported this num¬ 
ber for their organization. 

The term for which diiectors are elected was repotted by 1,144 com¬ 
panies. The teim was one year in the case of 517 companies, two years 
in the case of 62 companies, three years in the case of 508 companies, four 
years in the case of 43 companies, and five yeais in the case of 11 compa¬ 
nies. One company reported the term of directors as seven years; and 2 
reported that the diiectois held their positions without any limitation as 
to term of office. It thus appears that the favourite term of directors is 
either one or three years. It may also be stated that in a number of the 
laws more recently enacted it is specifically prescrilxjd that the term of 
directors shall be three years and that one-third of the number shall be 
elected each year. 

Of the 1,145 companies giving information concerning the term for 
which officers are elected, 1,032 gave one year; 47 companies gave two 
years; 53, tluee years ; 11, four years ; and 2, five years. In the case of 
officers, therefore, as distinguished from directors,the practice of a one- 
year term is £uirly r uniform among the fanners' mutuals* 

besides directors and olTioeis, 249 companies reported an auditing 
committee; 240 companies repotted an executive committee; and 10b 
companies repotted an adjusting committee. A few companies reported 
yet other committees under such titles as appraising, valuation, applica¬ 
tion, levision, inspection, cancellation, arbitration, apjx^als, finance, and 
advertising. A number o£ these terms refer, of ooutso, to committees 
with identical or at any rate similar duties. 

§ 4. Hazards ahd risks. 

All the companies returning questionnaires gave information concern¬ 
ing the hazards against which insiuanee was written. Thirty-three com¬ 
panies insured against fire only and 958 against fire and lightning. One 
hundred and seventy companies reported giving so-called combined pro¬ 
tection, covering fire, lightning and windstorm in their contract. . 

Funnels' mutuals writing combined protection were found in nearly 
all States with the exception, of those located in Hew England and on the 
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Pacific coast. In the case of companies operating in all or the greater 
part of a State the offering of windstorm protection as well as of file and 
lightning protection is a fairly common practice everywheie. This prac¬ 
tice, in so far as it relates to county or relatively local companies, however, 
is limited largely to the States of the South. In a number of 1 he States of 
the Middle West special windstorm insurance companies doing a 
State-wide business and working in close co-operation with the local fire 
insurance mutuals have been developed. The plan of carrying windstorm 
insurance by a relatively local company has proved disastrous in a number 
of instances, the losses from a single severe storm in a community not 
infrequently exceeding all available resources of a small company. From 
the point of view of the fire hazard, on the other hand, so far as the typical 
farming community is concerned, each group of farm buildings and to a con¬ 
siderable extent each building in the group constitutes a separate and distinct 
risk, and hence nothing corresponding to a conflagration hazard is present. 
Considerable allowance may of course be made for differences in the prob¬ 
ability of severe windstorms in different sections of the country, but ex¬ 
perience has proved that few, if any sections are entirely exempt from the 
most destructive form of windstorm known, namely, the tornado. 

All but four of the companies reporting gave information concern¬ 
ing the property insured. One thousand sixty-four companies reported in¬ 
suring only farm property and similar segregated risks within the limits 
of cities or villages, while 93 companies reported insuring also a larger or 
smaller amount of other city property. 

Among the 898 companies which reported the maximum single risk 
accepted by them, the highest for any company was $15,000 and the lowest 
$750. A total of 349 companies reported their maximum single risk as 
larger than $4,000, and only 58 companies provided for a maximum of 
less than $2,000, The average of such maximum risk for these com¬ 
panies was $3,994. Two hundred and sixty-three reports gave no rci>ly to this 
question. The significance of these figures, it should be pointed out, is 
material^ lessened by the fact that the definition of a “ single risk" or 
“ any one risk " as used by these companies is by no means uniform, some 
companies applying the term to all the property insured on a given farm, 
or even in a few instances to the property covered by a single policy, while 
others use it in the more appropriate sense as signifying a unit or group of 
property subject to destruction by a single fire. 

The highest percentage for which insurance is granted by any of these 
companies was reported as 100 per cent of the cash value and the lowest 
such maximum was 33 per cent. The average percentage fixed as a maxi¬ 
mum for insurance granted was 70 per cent of the cash value. Only 41 com¬ 
panies reported accepting risks for more than 75 per cent, and only 14 com¬ 
panies reported the maximum percentage of value permitted to be insured 
as less than 66 a / a . 

The maximum term for which policies are issued wasgiven by 1,555 com¬ 
panies, and of these 806 gave 5 years &s such maximum. Thirteen compa¬ 
nies reported writing policies for not longer than 1 year; 58, for not longer 
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than 3 years ; ly for uot longei than 4 yeais ; ami xy ollieis, for not longer 
than 6 years. Thirteen companies reported writing policies for terms up 
to 7 years and 13 others for tonus up to 10 years. Perpetual or annually 
renewable policies were written by 21 { companies. It appeals, theiefoie, 
that 5 years is the most common maximum period for which policies are 
issued by these companies, more than two-thirds of them icpoiting this 
term, while nearly one-fifth of the farmeis’ mutuals issue policies which 
remain in toice as long as assessments aie met by the insured or until the 
con pany finds leason 10 caned the Insttram c. 

§ 5. Business territory. 

Information concerning the teuitoiy to which they confine Iheir 
opeiations, either as the icsult of legal restrictions 01 oi self-imposed 
limitations, was given by 1,1^5 companies. Of these, 38b companies reported 
tlxcir business teuitoiy on a township basis ; 715, on a cotinty basis ; and 
44, on a Slate basis. Of the so-called township companies, 87 operated in n 
single township ; 38 in 2 townships ; 21 in 3 townships; and 32 in 4 town¬ 
ships. Ninety-eight companies operated in from 5 to y townships; 40in 
fiom 30 to 14 townships ; 44 in Iioin 15 to 2 1 townships ; and 2(> in 25 or 
moie such units oi aieu. The companies Opel at in g on a township basis 
are most common in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, although a consi¬ 
derable numbci of such companies aie also found in Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Yolk, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Of the 715 companies reporting their business teuitoiy on a county 
basis and thciefore frequently teirneu county companies, 373 operated 
in all 01 a pait of a single county; 102 opeiated in 2 counties ; 87 in 3 coun¬ 
ties ; and 44 in 4 counties, ltfghty companies oixjiutcd in from 5 to 6 
counties; 17 in from 10 to 14 counties; 6 in from 15 to 24 counties; 
and <> others in 25 counties or mote. 

Of the 44 companies reporting business teiritory on a State basis, 11 
indicated that they operated in part of the State*; 29 that they operated 
in an entire State ; and ] tliat they opeiated in two States. 

It limy be pointed out in this connection Uml some of the earliest 
farmers' mutual insuiauee laws lituitcdt he companies organized tlieieunder 
to a single township. Tlieie has been, however, a general tendency to 
increase the btusiness territoiy permitted, and more' n cent laws almost in- 
vaiiahly prescribe a maximum business teuitory on a umnty basis. 

§ (>. Pj,an ov raising funds and frequency of assessment. 

Twenty five of the 1,161 companies returning questionnaires reported 
doing business on a fixed premium plan, while 1,113 repotted n lying mainly 
or in pait upon assessments for their funds with which to meet the oblig¬ 
ations assumed. Twenty-three companies gave no inhumation upon 
this point. Most of the companies operating esse utinlly on the assessment 
plan collect in advance a membership or policy fee together with a slight^ 
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advance charge based on the amount of insurance written. The policy 
or membership fee collected varied from $15 to 25 cents. The average 
such charge for all the companies reporting was $1.54. The $15 fee, a 
membership fee collected only once from each member, was charged by 
only a single company, the next highest membership or policy fee being 
$5. Only 17 companies reported such charges in excess of $3, and only 45 
companies reported similar charges of less than Si. The initial charges 
based on the amount of insurance written varied from 50 cents per hundred 
per year to two-tenths of a cent per hundred per year, the average of such 
charges being approximately the equivalent of b cents per hundred per 
year for the term of the policy. 

In reply to a question on frequency of assessments, 121 companies 
reported that no assessment had hitherto been made. Of the remain¬ 
ing companies 76 reported having made bu- 1 assessment during the last 
five years, while 99 reported having made 2 assessments during ilie same 
period; 135 repoited 3 assessments; 116,4 assessments; 413,5 assessments ; 
62, 6 assessmets; 26, 7 assessments ; 22, 8 assessments; and 21, 9 assess¬ 
ments. Thirty companies reported from 10 to 14 assessments, and 9 more 
than 15 assessments. The greatest number of such assessments levied by 
cny one company during the last five years was 29. Thirty-one companies 
did noc report the frequency of assessments. From the figures just given 
it may be seen that the most common plan is that of annual assessments, 
while in the remaining cases less frequent assessments than I per year axe 
considerably more common, than more than 1 assessment during the 12- 
rnonth period. The plan of collecting in advance at least one year's esti¬ 
mated cost of insurance, and the assessing in advance for each of the suc¬ 
ceeding years of the policy term, appears to be gaining in favour among 
these companies. 


§ 7. IjABIIITY OF THE INSURED. 

Of the companies reporting, 829 operated under the unlimited liability 
plan, the insured obliging himself to pay his pro rata share of all losses 
and expenses legally incurred by the company. Of the remaining companies, 
215 reported limiting the liability of the insured to a specific amount, while 
117 companies returning questionnaires gave no information covering this 
question. The average obligation assumed by the policy holder in the com¬ 
panies which reported limited liability was equal to $1,41 per hundred per 
year while the policy remained in force. A special note was required as 
evidence of the liability of the insured by 161 companies while the greater 
number reporting, namely 872 companies, relied on a clause in the insurance 
contract for the validity of the obligation assumed by the insured. One 
hundred and twenty-eight companies reporting did not give information 
upon this point. It whould appear; therefore, that less than one-fifth of 
the farmers' mutuals limit the liability of the insured and that even a small¬ 
er proportion require a premium note. The prevailing plan is that of 
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unlimited liability, the obligation to pay his proper part of losses and ex¬ 
penses being assumed by the insured as a part of the insurance contract, 

§ 8 . Classification of property. 

The leturns from 334 of the companies indicated that they made a 
more or less elaborate classification of the risks insured, while 733 companies 
stated specifically that no dassifieation at all was made by them. The re¬ 
maining 94 companies returning questionnaires did not answer the question 
concerning classification. It may be added thrt proper classification for 
premium ana assessment purposes has only recently begun to be considered 
seriously by these companies, and that a number of them have adopted a 
classification of their risks within the last year or two. This is especially 
trne in the better aeveloped rural sections of the country. Three main 
reasons may be given as to why the mutuals in these sections are adopting 
a classification oi their lisks. Fiist, a demand foi a (.loser approach to 
justice in the charges collected from the members, it being obviously uiv 
fair to apply the same rate of premiums or assessments to highly desirable 
risks as is applied to the more hazardous ones. To apply the same rate, for 
example, to a well constructed store or brick dwelling with slate or tile 
roof and piovided with proper lightning protection, as is applied to an un- 
rodded wooden barn, involves a very material discrimination against the 
better of the two risks. Secondly, it has been found that expediency as 
well as justice demands v reasonable classification of form risks. Without 
such classification it is possible for a larger company that does classify or 
rate its risks, by means of a competitive offer, to take away from an all- 
one-rate local mutual the most desirable risks in its territory. This can be 
done, of course, even though the cost of insurance in the local mutual on its 
one and only class of property be much lower than the average cost on the 
same property in the larger emulating company. lastly it has been 
found that the recognition of certain loss-resisting features by means of 
suitable concessions in the classification and rates applied is one of the most 
practical ways of encouraging the general improvement of the risks within 
the business territory of tlie company. 

§ 9. Method and cost of getting business. 

The question of who looks after the matter of soliciting business was 
answered by 1,141 companies. Three hundred and sixteen companies stated 
that business was solicited by the directors only, 182 by officers only, 
and 82 by directois and officers. 

Four hundred two companies reported solicitation by special agent 
only; 65 by directors and agents; 31 by officers and agents ; and 16 by 
directors, officers, and agents. Forty-seven companies repoited that no 
solicitation of business was done by any one, the company relying upon tlie 
initiative of those ueeaing protection to apply tor membership. Twenty 
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companies remruing quesrionnaires gave do inhumation on the method of 
getting business. 

Since it is known that in many coses certain directors or officers are 
specifically designated agents foi the solicitation of business it is ptoboble 
that many companies reported securing business tliiougli special agents 
when as a matter of fact it would have been equally ttuc to state that this 
service was performed by certain directors or officers. For this reason it 
is believed that the plan of securing business through responsible officials 
ot the companies is even more common than the above figures would in¬ 
dicate. Many of the companies, it may be mentioned in this connection, 
pride themselves upon the fact that their history indicates a steady and 
healthy growth covering a number of decades and that every member of 
the company lias been admitted as a result of a personal application on 
his part and without auy eilort or expense on the pail of the company. 
While this passive attitude toward the giowth of the company has worked 
exceedingly well in certain communities it is by no means universally 
applicable. 

Only 233 companies reported making efforts to secure business through 
advertising, while 892 stated specifically that they did not advertise. 
Thirty-seven companies did not reply to the question. Of the com¬ 
panies resorting to advertising as a means of promoting the growth of the 
company, 112 reported the use of newspapers for this purpose. Forty-nine 
reported using special circulars only ; and 42 reported using both newspapers 
and special circulars. Twenty-nine companies merely replit d that t liey did 
some advertising without specifying the method employed. 

Seven hundred twenty-two companies reported compensating their 
representatives for the solicitation of business by means of a fixed fee pel 
application taken. The maximum of such fee xeported by any company 
was $4 andthe minimum was 25 cents. The average fixed fee allowed was 
$1.28. Only 32 companies reported such fee in excess of $2, while 78 
companies reported a fee of less than $1 tfifty-six companies paid l>oth 
a fixed fee and a small commission based on the amount of insurance writ¬ 
ten, while 82 companies reported paying for service in soliciting business 
on a per diem basis. No information concerning the cost of getting busi¬ 
ness or the method used in compensating for this service was give by 170 
companies. 

One hundred thirty-one companies reported compensating their offi¬ 
cials or agents for the solicits tion of business strictly on u commission 
basis. The aveiage commission allowed by these companies amounted to 
550.027 per hundred per year of the insurance written. Only 18 companies 
allowed a commission equivalent to more than Scents per hundred per year, 
and 62 companies paid such commission equal to less than 2 cents per 
hundred per year. 

The fixed fee plan of compensating solicitors of business in these com¬ 
panies may thus be said to be the current practice, being followed by more 
thou three-fonrtlis of the companies. This plan eliminates all temptation" 
on the part of agents either to encourage or to permit overinsurance. 
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§ 10 . SALARIES OP DIRKCIIORS AND OFFICERS. 

More or less complete information concerning tlie compensation of 
directors and officers was given by 8.j2 companies In the case of directors 
each of these companies reported the actual sum per diem allowed. The 
hugest such sum was $10 and the smallest was 50 cent s. Only 24 companies 
paid per diem more than Xj, while 104 companies paid per diem less 
than $1.50. The average pa id poi diem by the 842 companies was 8 2.05. 
The most common amount pa ; d was X2, nearly onc-hali of die companies 
reporling this figuie. 

Tile question referring to compensation of officers was less generally 
filV‘d out than were the oilier parts of the questionnaire, and in view of ilie 
variation in the size of the companies, as well as of the dilTeient plans in 
vogue with regard to the distribution of duties among the officers, any 
figuics in the way of averages would have but little* significance. The pre¬ 
vailing plan of compensation lor directors and officers of these organiza¬ 
tions is that of a sum per diem for the directors and an annual salary 
for Ihc officers charged with the routine work of the company, 

§ ir. Adjustment of dosses. 

Information concerning the agency used in the adjusiment of losses 
was furnislied by 1,143 companies. Of these, 178 reported having a commit¬ 
tee charged with this duty, while 119 reported employing special adjusters. 
In the ease of 404 companies the adjustment of losses was left entirely to 
the directors while in the ease of 97 companies one or more of the officers 
were charged with this duty The 345 other companies giving informa¬ 
tion on this point reported various combinations of the plans already given. 
So far as any plan can be spoken of as most common it is that of leaving 
the adjustment of losses to the directors, each acting for the company as a 
rule in his own neighbourhooa. While this plan may be the cheapest, a 
greater uniformity in adjustments is doubtless secured by employing in 
so far as possible the same official or employee of the company for all ad¬ 
justments. 

Seven hundred and sixty-one companies reported providing in their 
bylaws for appeal 1o a special arbitration committee in the case of disagree¬ 
ment with the insured as to the indemnity due him. Sixty-eight companies 
reported that the insured had the privilege of an appeal to the board of 
directors in the case of such disagreement, and 76 ol her companies liad vari¬ 
ous arrangements to cover cases of disputes with the insured in connection 
with the adjustment of losses. Twelve companies stated tliat 110 provision 
was made in their by-laws covering cases of disagreement, while 244 com¬ 
panies did not answer the question relating to this matter. 

§ 12. vSURPIvUS AND REFUNDS. 

The replies of 764 of the 1,091 companies which gave information con¬ 
cerning the policy of the company with regard to a reserve or surplus slated 
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that the company did not make any effort to keep on hand any surplus 
fund, and 57 companies simply reported a specific amount now on hand. 
Seventy-five companies made an effort to have on hand a suiplus equal to 
a fixed percentage of the insurance in force, while 19 companies aimed to 
keep on hand a surplus based on the premium collected on policies then in 
force. The reports received from 176 companies indicated that they had 
“ some ” surplus on hand without either giving the amount of such sur¬ 
plus or stating the plan followed by t he company wit h regaid to the amount 
of such fund. The large majority of these companies, therefore, have no 
fixed plan with regard to reserve or surplus. The maintenance of a reason- 
abk surplus appears to be favoured to an increasing extent, however, by 
the leading representatives of farmers’ mutual insurance. A surplus amount¬ 
ing to $2,000 or $3,000 per million of insurance in force is generally con¬ 
sidered to be sufficient for companies whose risks involve no conflagration 
hazard. 

Only 648 companies gave replies to the question covering the policy 
of the company in respect to the return of excess premium deposits and 
only 37 of this number reported actually making any such refund to the 
policyholder, thus again indicating that the majority of these companies 
operate strictly on the assessment plan and collect from time to time from 
their members only such amounts as will suffice to pay losses and expenses. 

§ 13. Reinsurance. 

Eight hundred ninety-one of the 1,161 companies returning question¬ 
naires gave replies to the question covering reinsurance. Of these only 67 
reported having a part of their risks reinsured, while 824 companies stated 
specifically that none of their risks were reinsured. Suitable reinsurance 
facilities are among the great needs of many of these companies, a need 
that only recently has begun to be more generally recognized by them. In 
one State, namely Iowa, a special reinsurance company has been organiz¬ 
ed by the farmers' mutuals, anil in Illinois the law was recently amended so 
as to permit these companies to place reinsurance with one another. Such 
privilege has for some time been granted by the laws of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Colorado. The Minnesota law 
permits the companies to write joint or corn urrent insurance in conjunction 
with other farmers' mutuals, on property situated outside the prescribed 
business territory. All State laws on this subject should permit the farmers’ 
mutuals to reinsure a part of their larger risks with one another, and should 
also permit these companiesto write policies of joint or concurrent insurance 
outside their special territory in order that they may be encouraged by 
one plan or another to avoid exposing themselves to excessive losses. 

Conclusion. 

The preceding summary, while pointing out the prevailing plans and 
practices among farmers' mutuals, also brings out clearly the variety in 
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such plans and practices. In 16 of the States, associations of mutuals have 
been organized. These associations hold either annual or biennial conven¬ 
tions at which the officers of the member companies have an opportunity to 
compare methods and discuss plans for the improvement of their organiza¬ 
tions. 

The National Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, which holds 
annual conventions, is in large measure composed of farmers’ companies. 
These intercompany associations are a powerful influence tending towards 
the improvement and standardisation of the plans and practices of farmers’ 
mutuals as well as of other mutuals that avail themselves of membership 
in them. While rigid uniformity may not be desirable, a reasonable ap¬ 
proach to uniformity in the plans and practices of the faimers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies, at least within a given State, would be a mateiial 
advantage. The general public would be more easily convinced of the 
soundness and real value of these companies as a class. The approval and 
support of the insurance department of the State would be more easily 
secured than is sometimes the case under present conditions. Financial 
institutions which lend money to farmers would more readily accept the 
policies of these companies as collateral, and lastly the companies them¬ 
selves would find it easier to co-opeiale with one another in matters of re¬ 
insurance or joint insurance, as well as in meeting other problems that arise. 
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Putnam (Geore;o B ):*‘ The Kedeial Farm I^oati System, ” in The American Economic Rtvieic, 
VoL IX, ho. i, Cambridge (Massachusetts), Hatch 1919. 

McMahon (John XL) in The Country Genthmin, Vol. BXXX1V, Nos. 9 and n. I'hiladel- 
pfcia, 1 and 15 Maxell, 1919. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 was explained in our issue for 
December 19x6 (i), and in our issue for November 3917 we gave some 
data as to the first year of the working of this Act (2). It is now possible 
to review more completely the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan 
System and the results to which it has attained. The system is without 
precedent in American economic history and has therefore the interest 
of an experiment. 


§ I. Tar} ORGANIZATION OR ttUtt I,ANI> banks 
AND RARM I,QAN ASSOCIATION. 


It will be remembered that the Federal Land Banks which were set 
up in each of twelve Land Banks Districts were intended to form merely 
the superstructure of the new organization and to come into touch with 
the farmer through National Farm Loan Associations. There was liow- 


(1) Page* 65-70. 
(*) Rages 54-56. 
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ever a provision in the Act that if within one year of its passage no such 
association had been or was likely to be formed in a given locality, the 
Federal Farm Boan Board might appoint as its agents banks, tnist com¬ 
panies, mortgage companies or savings institutions incorporated under 
State laws, through the medium of which a Band Bank could make long¬ 
term loans subject to the same conditions as the loans made through the 
associations. 

The lending activities of the Federal Band Banks necessarily waited 
upon the formation of National Farm Boan Associations, which was im¬ 
peded both by the usual individualism of farmers and by technical diffi¬ 
culties due to the unprecedented nature of the whole scheme. It was 
sought to overcome the first of these obstacles by means of a campaign 
of education, conducted through the newpapers, popular magazines, the 
Department of Agriculture and the publications of the Farm Boan 
Bureau. 

The technical difficulties arose partly out of the indefiniteness of 
certain provisions of the Act. The Farm Boan Board had to settle the 
most desirable size of an association, the amount of its loans, the extent 
of territory it should cover, the pay to be received by the secretary-trea¬ 
surer and members of a local loan committee, the charges for appraisal 
and determination of title. There were also questions as to what borrow¬ 
ers weie eligible, the purposes for which loans might be made, the kind 
of land which might be accepted as security and the valuation which 
should be placed upon certain kinds of land. Rulings of the Board were 
that a farmer, able to borrow by means of the new system, is the man 
who conducts a farm and directs its entire operation, with or without hired 
labour, and that “ he need not necessarily reside upon the farm mortgaged; ” 
that ** equipment, ” a purpose for which loans are authorized, includes 
" improvements needed in the conduct of a farm to facilitate its opera¬ 
tion " and also “ teams as well as machinery, tools and the like; ” that 
“ improvements ” include “ anything in the form of a beneficial structure ” ,* 
and that it is unnecessary for borrowers to cultivate all the land mort¬ 
gaged. 

Another important question wliich had to be decided before Farm 
Boan Associations could become active was whether the laws of particular 
States as to foreclosure, homestead exemption, the conveying and record¬ 
ing of titles to laud and kindred points were such as to afford sufficient pro¬ 
tection to the holders of first mortgages. The laws of Botiisiana and Texas 
were found to lx? not wholly satisfactory in this respect. In Bouisiana the 
Board sanctioned loans only after the State law had been amended by a 
special session of the legislature. In Texa? a law exempting homesteads 
from exmition and mortgage was not regarded with favour, but loans 
were not entirely refused and a fairly large number of them were 
made. 

The following table shows the number of Farm Boan Associations 
which have been formed and the business they have done from the time the 
first of them received a charter on 27 March 1917 until 1 Npvember 1918* 
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TabeE. 1 . — The Farm Loan Associations 
27 March 1917-1 November 1918. 
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to 1 November 1918 

District 
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0 
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i| 
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- 
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1 & 
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Applied foi (1) 

Appioved 

Closed 

1. SpiingHeld. 

55 

$ 708 455 

hi 

$ 9,593,191 

$ 7,111,195 

$ 5,182,875 

2. Baltimoie . 

77 

1,599.900 

12S 

9,545.672 

7,591,865 

5 . 44 C 95 0 

3. Columbia . 

157 

918,345 

3 X& 

22,254,416 

11,553,654 

6,932,820 

4. I,ouisviHc . . 

194 

1,782,300 

265 

19,7,3-829 

13,962,100 

8 . 897,900 

*5. New Oilcans. 

168 

1,63 1,335 

304 

23,932,448 

14 ,3 J 2,925 

10,043,615 

6. St. kouis . 

140 

1 , 254,170 

319 

15,879,095 

12,947.840 

9 , 455,077 

7. St. Paul. . 

126 

4,418.100 

41O 

33,163,700 

21,950,350 

19 . 773.300 

8, Omaha . . 

79 

1 , 787,490 

265 

25,197,870 

20,767,710 

15 , 642,740 

y. Wichita , . . 

344 

7,390,900 

381 

21,644,651 

I 7 » 349 , 50 u 

15,017,000 

10. Houston. . 

153 

1 , 145,345 

275 

26,718,019 

26,366,135 

>2,528,379 

11. Beikelcy. . . 

87 

I,8l8 400 

154 

13,401,306 

10,558,000 

8,502,000 

12. Spokane. . . 

259 

5 , 366,615 

421 

45,251,882 

29,225,120 

21 , 659,900 

Total . . . 

1,839 

$ 29,824,655 

3,358 

$ 265,396,112 

$ 194,696,424 

5 139,378.156 


(1) Does not intitule 1u.i1u.llul an,l icjutul applications. 


In view of the difficulties which attended the formation of National 
Farm, Doan Associations the progress made has been remarkable. In 
October 1918 loans amounting to $7,580,736 were made to 3,075 farmers, 
and these monthly figures are approximately typical. The total amount 
lent is indeed not great as compared with the total mortgage indebtedness 
of the United States; but it should be remembered that the work of organ¬ 
izing Farm Uoan Associations has only begun and that the membership 
of those in existence may be expected to increase. 

It is thought that the Act provided too many band Bank Districts: 
in two cases it seems that the banks will have to continue to use government 
capital, and in these and two others the amount of the loans applied for 
has been small. It has become clear that the greatest demand for loans 
comes from the West and South, the comparatively new farming districts 
where high rates of interest have obtained. The St. Paul and Spokane 
districts, which embrace the North-Western States, lead all others as re¬ 
gards both the number of associations and the amount of the bans for 
which application has been made. Excluding Texas, which is a district 
by itself, more associations have been formed in North Dakota than in 
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any other State, and Washington is a close second. In District 6 — Illi¬ 
nois, Missouri and Arkansas — the demand for loans and the number of 
associations are greater, because the rate of interest is higher, in Arkansas 
than in Missouri or Illinois. The farmers of the West are not co-opeiators 
by taste and have in the past preferred to deal with institutions conducted 
for profit; but since little advantage has been taken of the clause in the 
Act which allows the appointment of agents, they have found themselves 
obliged either to form associations or to pay unnecessarily high interest on 
the sums they borrow. The failure to appoint agents is due to defects in 
the clause regarding them which render its operation impractical, 

§ 2. The financing of the eand banks. 

In providing the macliinery for keeping the banks supplied with a 
continuous flow of lendable funds, the Act assumed that as a bank invested 
its capital in moitgage loans it would pledge the mortgages as security for 
a bond issue and sell the bonds. Tliis piocess involved however the lock¬ 
ing up of a large portion of a bank’s capital in farm loans at a time when 
mortgages were not yet available for bond issues, and the possibility that 
all the original capital of some banks might be exhausted before the bonds 
were issued. There was also a danger that these bonds, which constituted 
security of a type new in America, might not attract conservative 
investors. 

The Farm Loan Board therefore arranged with a syndicate of bond 
houses that they would associate themselves with bond dealers in every 
Federal Land Bank District, purchase 40 per cent, of the bonds issued 
under the first agreement, and retail them at 101 Vs* The rate of interest 
borne by the bonds was 4 % per cent. They were drawn for a term of 
twenty years and might be called after the expiry of the first five. Under 
this agreement the syndicate bought about $25,000,000 of the bonds. 

Since the rate of interest on Federal Farm Loan Bonds was 4 *4 P° r 
cent., it was necessary that the Land Banks should lend at not less than 
5 nor more than 5 J 4 per cent. Although it was known that, even if loans 
were made at the maximum rate, the full margin of 1 per cent, would not 
allow the Land Banks to meet their expenses iu the first year, the bor¬ 
rower's rate was fixed at 5 ]>or cent. At the same time the Board strongly 
advised that fanners should take their loans on mortgages for a period of 
thirty-six years. For at the outset it was expedient to fix a low rate of 
interest and keep the yearly charge of amortization low, in order to at¬ 
tract a sufficient number of borrowers. The short-term bonds were pre¬ 
ferred as being, in view of the novel character of the investment, more 
attractive to investors. They might be converted into 4 or 3 % per cent, 
bonds if they were called in before maturity; or if a large number of them 
were allowed to mature the unpaid portion of their principal at the end 
of twenty years would be available as security for new bonds, bearing a 
lower rate of interest, from the proceeds of which all obligations would 
be promptly met. 
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The entrance of the United States into the European War greatly 
affected the Board’s policy. Between the issue of the lust and the second 
liberty Loans no difficulty was experienced in marketing ucaily $30,000,000 
of farm loan bonds at a premium. But the absoiptiou by the government 
of nearly six thousand million dollars of capital within six months and the 
rapid rise in rates of interest made it clear that even if the premium on 
Farm Loan Bonds were reduced they could not be marketed in the 
amount or with the promptness required. Not only had the normal 
need for farm loans to be supplied, but there was a stimulated demand 
due to war prices and to the fact that farmeis were being uiged to 
make their land more productive. 

The Farm Loan Board raised the rate of interest on moitgages to 
5 % per cent, as from 6 December 1917. Then, on 18 January 1918, 
it obtained from Congress an amendment of the law which authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pui chase Farm Loan Bonds at par and 
acciued interest to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000 in the fiscal 
yeais ending on 30 June 1912 and 30 June 1919, these bonds to be subject 
to redemption or sale by the Land Banks at the same price. Thus the 
Land Banks were enabled to continue to grant loans to an essential war 
industry without interfering with the sale of Libeity Bonds. In May 1918 
the rate of interest on Farm Loan Bonds was increased to 5 per cent. 

On 1 December 1918 the total amount of the outstanding Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds was $140,500,000, distributed as follows: 


Tabte II. — Federal Farm Loan Bonds x December 1918. 


I^aud Bank of 


Bearing rate teat at rate of 


4 % per cent 


5 per cent 


Total 


x* Sptlngfiel 1 . 
z. Bilitmoio . 
Columbia , 

4 . IyOUlSVlllC . 

5 * Now Orkou's 
6 , Sfc. lyoais . 

9. St. Paul. . 

8. Omaho . . 

9. Wiebita . . 
10* Houston. . 

11. Berkeley. . 

12. Spokane . 


Total 


$ 1,750,000 

2,750,000 
3,000,000 
4,750,000 
5,750,000 
4,500,000 
14,500,000 
11,000,000 
10,750,000 
7,250,000 
5,250,000 

13 . 750,000 

$ 85,000,000 


$ 3.250,000 
2,500,000 
3,500,000 
4,250,000 
5,000,000 
6,500,000 
5,750,000 
3,250,000 
3,500,000 
5 > 75 <>,ooo 
2,750,000 
9,500,000 

$ 55 i 5 oo,ooo 


$ 5,000,000 

5,250,000 
6,500,000 
9,000,000 
10,750,000 
11 000,000 
20,250,000 
14,250,000 
14,250,000 
13,000,000 
8,000,000 
23,250,000 

$ 140,500,000 
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Bonds bought by Treasury under authority of 18 Jan¬ 
uary 1918. $ 67,660,000 

Bonds repurchased and sold at a premium by the Land 

Banks (5 per cent.). » 11,690,000 

Bonds purchased and held by the Treasury (4 % per 

cent.). $ 55>97°> 000 

The original Act piovided that as soon as the subscriptions of National 
Faim Loan Associations to the stock of any Land Bank had reached the 
sum of $100,000 that is when a Land Bank had made loans to the amount 
of $2,000,000, the number of Land Bank directors would be increased 
from five to nine, of whom six would be representatives of the National 
Faim Loan Associations. It also provided that a Land Bank should, 
after $750,000 of its stock had been subscribed by a Farm Loan Associa¬ 
tion, begin to retire the shares subscribed by the government and the public 
by applying, twice a year, 25 per cent, of all sums thereafter subscribed 
to the letiiement of the original stock. In accordance with this latter 
provision two banks, those of Spokane and St. Paul, retired government 
stock in November 1918 and two others, those of Omaha and Wichita, 
weie expected to do so in May 1919. Nevcillieless none of the Land 
Banks has been organized on a permanent basis. The Farm Loan Board 
judged that the government should continue to nominate a majority of the 
Land Bank directors while it temained the laigcst stockholder, and a pro¬ 
vision to this effect was included in the amendment of 18 January 1919. 

Thus far none of the Land Banks has paid dividends, although the 
four named in the last paragraph are accumulating suipluses and hope soon 
to do so. The business of the other banks has been too small to make up 
for the initial drain on their capital. They have been obliged to wait 
upon the formation of harm Loan Associations, and their customers have 
included many bonowers of small sums whose titles have been as expen¬ 
sive to determine as though they had taken large loans. With a view 
to increasing the net earning poweis of the less piosjierous banks, tlie Board 
has suggested to Congress that the maximum loan authorized by the Act 
bo inotcasetl from $10,000 to $25,000. 

§ 3. Tin: JOINT STOCK 3AND BANKS IN THE NEW SYSTEM. 

In the aitide in our issue for December 1916 (1) we explained the 
terms on which Joint Stock Laud Banks could make farm loans, secured 
by moitgages, under the Act. 

No Joint Stock Land Bank was brought under the Act for nearly a 
year after its passage. Certain " rural credit associations ” were indeed 
formed in the South and West and it was represented that they would 
eventually receive federal charters. But some of them were dearly fraud¬ 
ulent, and for the protection of the stockholders the Board intervened 


(1) Page* 1 69 and 
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with a ruling that no charter would be gianted to any Joint Stock Land 
Bank if its promotion had involved expense. 

Almost as soon as the federal Land Banks were ready to begin busi¬ 
ness a few Joint Stock Land Banks were organized. But their progress 
was slow. On i November 1918 only nine of these banks had been organ¬ 
ized, and five of them had issued bonds aggregating $(>,875,000. The 
rate of interest on the bonds was 4 % per cent, in one case, 5 per cent, in 
the others. One of the banks had a capital of $1,125,000, another a cap¬ 
ital of $375,000, each of the seven others a capital of $250,000. Only 
four of these banks were engaged in the business of negotiating farm mort¬ 
gages before they were organized as federal coipoiations, and two are oper¬ 
ated by the same group of mortgage bankers. Manifestly farm mortgage 
companies have been reluctant to change their form of organization and 
their methods, or to incur the restrictions imposed by the new system. 
They have already perfected an organization in a cardully selected terri¬ 
tory, extending over several States, in which they have the goodwill of 
a large and dependable clientele, and can conduct a large and fairly profit¬ 
able business with a very small amount of capital. They have been little 
affected by the Federal Land Banks, which arc chiefly active in the 
new agricultural districts while their business is mainly confined to the 
districts which are most developed agriculturally. Where they compete 
with the Federal Land Banks the lower rate of interest on loans charged 
by these latter is outbalanced by the fact tliat the farmer who borrows 
from a mortgage company knows the approximate cost of liis loan from the 
first and can repay the principal in whole or part before the expiry of five 
years, and that his loan is closed very soon after he has applied 
for it. 

The bankers lending on farm mortgages have however been aroused 
by the steady growth in the number of Farm Loan Associations. They 
have formulated, in a series of conferences held between October 1917 and 
January 1918, certain amendments which would enable them to enter the 
new system and compete with the Federal Land Batiks 011 mom advantage¬ 
ous terms. They ask that a Joint Stock Land‘Bank be allowed: (1) to 
make mortgage loans in all parts of the continental United States; (2) to 
issue farm loan bonds up to twenty (instead of fifteen, as at present) 
times the amount of its capital and surplus ; (3) to make loans at a maxi¬ 
mum rate of 6 per cent.; (4) to sell mortgages without recourse when 
these are not to be security for bond issues ; (5) to make short-term loans 
and single payment loans or loans payable in instalments ; (<>) to invest a 
portion of its funds in municipal bonos and other securities to be approved 
by the Board; (7) to substitute in the corporate name the word “national” 
for the words “ joint stock ” which are not well understood in America; 
(8) to go into voluntary liquidation. It is also proposed that the provi¬ 
sions of the law relating to Joint Stock Land Banks be brought together 
into one complete section, entiiely independent of the sections pertaining 
to Federal Land Banks. 

If these amendments are approved, it is not unlikely that Joint 
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Stock Land Banks would conduct most of the faim mortgage business 
of the Middle West. 


§4. Conclusions. 

The purpose of the Federal Farm Loan Act was in the first place to 
improve the method of making loans, secondly to bring the cost of borrow¬ 
ing on farm moitgages to approximate equality throughout the United 
States. 

The working of the system has proved the advantages of long-term 
loans repayable by amortization and the advantages of mobilizing capital 
by selling bonds issued on the collective security of farm moitgages. Cap¬ 
ital has been brought from investing centres to farms. In the old agri¬ 
cultural States no great economy has been effected, but in districts where 
the rate oi interest on loans used to vary from 8 to 10 per cent, the cost 
of borrowing has been sensibly reduced and the demand for loans much 
stimulated. 

The Federal Land Banks have done most business in the States which 
previously were not attractive to private capital, as appears from the fol¬ 
lowing figures which show the position on 1 November 1918: 


Southern States (incl. S. Atlantic division) . 

Mountain States. 

Pacific Coast division. 

West North Central States. 

East North Central States. 

New England and Middle Atlantic divisions . 


Peicerttage 
of total 
Federal Farm 
Loans 

3 - 2-5 

13.7 

13.7 

2<).o5 

«•» 

4-5 


Percentage 
of total 
moitgage debt 
ol «mally 

ib. r 
2.8 
5-6 

38.2 

26.2 
10.9 


The usefulness of the Farm Loan Association as a principal source 
of credit under the new system is questioned, liven if dividends were paid 
on tire stock of the Federal hand Banks it is not likely tliat the borrower 
would receive dividends on the stock of his association and at the same time 
be exempt from the payment of assessments. The borrower is indeed 
relieved from the necessity of paying commissions in advance, but, on 
the other hand, he is obliged to subscribe for stock out of his loan without 
immediate prospect of the repayment of his subscription, a charge equal 
to a flat commission of 5 per cent., payable in advance. There is necessarily 
a long interval between the application for and the conclusion of a loan. 
The association lias to be organized ; current business lias to be transacted ; 
the loan has to be closed by a complex operation perplexing to those not 
accustomed to credit business. While some associations pay officials they 
do not give salaries sufficient to secure the accuracy and dispatch which 
often distinguish the business of private firms. Finally, there is a tendency 
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among the members of Faun Loan Associations to lose interest in their 
association when once they have secured their own loans. 

Mr. George K. Tutnani of Washington Univeisity, our chief authority 
for the foregoing lemarks, states that “ it is still too early to pronounce the 
Federal Farm Loan System either a success or a failure. In the light of 
its slow progress and meagre accomplishments, one would hesitate to call 
it a distinct success. But its record thus far cannot be made the basis 
for estimating its future worth. The system is still in tlie organization 
stage. If it proves to be unsuccessful, it is not likely to be abandoned but 
rather to be modified to suit American needs. For the time being, how¬ 
ever, it is certain that a much greater measure of success could be assured 
if co-operation were made entirely voluntary and boriowers were pel milted 
to resort to the method of individual contract in obtaining loans. With 
most of them the individualistic instinct is deep rooted, and it will require 
something more than meie legislation to make them co-operative at heart 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

CHILE. 

THE SAVINGS-BANKS OF CUII,E IN 1918. — La Informacidn , year IV, No. 35. 
v antlago del Chile, Februat/ 1919. 

From the balance-sheets which the two savings-banks of Chile — 
the National Savings-Bank and the Savings-Bank of Santiago — showed 
at the end of 1918 we learn the great development to which these two 
institutions have attained in a few years, a development which luis on 
other occasions occupied our attention in this review (1). 

The figures referring to 1917 show a noteworthy increase* since 1916 and 
are surpassed by many millions by those of 1918, all of which points to a 
very maiked increase to be realized in 1919. 

This great development of the business of these two banks is due 1 not 
only to the habit of saving which the Chilean population has little by little 
acquired, but also and principally to the absolute confidence 4 chose brinks 
have been able to inspire, offering as they do a very safe and sound form 
of investment to the country’s capital. 

The National Savings-Bank, which load (>2 branches at the cud of 1917, 
had yet others in 1918, namely the branches of Chiquicamata, Chimbarongo, 
Santa Cruz, Coronel, Loto, Lebu, Turanilahue, Collipulli and Rio Bueno. 

In 1918 deposits reached the suui of 124448,268 pesos and savings- 


(1) See out issues for Hatch and April 19T3 and April 
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bank books nunibeied 586,338. Those figuies are compaied in the following 
table to llie corresponding figures foi the three preceding yeais. 


Taisuc T. Position of Deposit-Books of the Nohow?! Sa t in^s-Bitnk 
from 1915 io 1918. 


On 31 December 

Books 

Deposits 

— 

— 

pe<-Os 

1915. 

. . 426,948 

72,202,028 

1916. 

. . 47b,<>67 

*$5,137,976 

* 9*7 . 

• • 5 J 3 .l> 3 S 

97 . 957 .*$°° 

1918. 

. . 58b, 

124 448 260 


As we see in this table. Hit number of books and ihe total amount of 
deposit s have both sensibly increased from 1915 onwards. The percentage 
which the inciease of deposits in each year formed of the to cal amount at 
the end of the preceding year was 17 in 191b, 15 in 1917 and 37 in 1918. 

We should recall the fact that the National Savings-Bank assumed a 
large developnu nt fiom tlw time of its foundation. Instituted in 1910 by 
the law of 10 August of that year, it is directed by the council of the Mort¬ 
gage Cudit Bank bui is autonomous as iegards its entire individual man¬ 
agement and the organization of its services. Tn 1911 it formed 18central 
banks and 10 branches, and the latter had in 1918 reached the number of 
71. Contributions to the inciease oi depusiIs in this Ls\ y^ar which, as 
we saw in Table I, reached twenty-six and a half millions, were received 
from the bank of the province of Valparaiso (11, 7.45,000 pesos), the banks 
of the province of Concepcion (3,363,000 pesos), the banks of the province 
of Iquiquo (about 3,000,000 pesos), and the banks of Antofagasta (about 
1,500,000 pesos). 

The numl x a of cheques payable at sight was 106, .409 and they amounted 
to 179,567,559 pesos, the corresponding figures for 1917 lxing 147,583 
cheques Jot 135,190,8 (h) pesos. Tlieie was x bus an increase of 4 8,836 cheques 
and 44,J7b,(>90 pesos. Similarly in i<)j8 Ihe number of tel graphic 
luouey-oulets was 22,0b} and their value to,542,765pesos, while in i<;r7 
their number was 11,838 and their value 9,77*9,164 pesos, the increase 
being therefore one of 10,325 orders and 7634)00 pesos. 

Tire securities held by the bank at the end ot 1918 were made tip of 
bonds of the effective value of 9(.,415,978 pesos, oi which sum 89,681,296 
pesos represented bonds <4 the Mortgage Credit Bank and the remainder 
otlxr Slate guaraniecd bonds. II is worth while to notice the increase 
in these bonds in the last four years, an inciease shown by »li2 following 
figures: 


Yea 1 Infective vulm* of bonds 

1915. 0 >,<>85,904 pesos. 

1910. 70,144,9.41 » 

1917.\ . . . 79,501,5 M) » 

iyi8. 94,415,9,38 » 


6 
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At 1 he date of its balance-sheet the b,.nk held depositors’ bonds of 
the value of 10,074,300 jiesos, a sum which should be aaded to deposits 
in order to anive at the total amount of the savings lying in the bunk on 
31 December 1918. 

Taber II. — Position of Deposits. 

Effective value of 


deposited bonds Deposits Total 

On 31 December — — — 

—- pesos pesos pesOfe 

1915 . 7,894,832 72,202,028 80,096,861 

1916 . 9,960,209 85,127,976 95.088,185 

1917 . 11,970,874 97.957.tfoo 109,928,674 

1918 . 10,074300 124,418260 134522,561 


It should also be noticed that in the year we are examining 2,148 money 
boxes were sold for 10,740 pesos and 887,026 stamj>s for 191,835 pesos. 
Both these items represent small savings, and devices very favourably re¬ 
ceived by the public, and ate constantly further developed, especially 
among the working class. 

The sums deposited on holidays amounted to 6,509,790 pesos in 19x8, 
or to 2,000,000 pesos more than in 1917. Since the increased deposics 
on holidays were received by the Taltal, Almcndral (in the port of Valpa¬ 
raiso) and Calamo branches, which usually ore not very busy, them is proof 
that there are places in which the step of keeping the banks open on holi¬ 
days gives excellent results. 


* 

* * 

The Savings-Bauk of Santiago had 20 branches at the end of 1918, 
two of which were additional since t he pluvious year, having lx‘cn instituted 
at Matadcro and Avenidu de Matto. The increase in the number oi books 
and the amount of deposits, as compared with tliat in the tlnee previous 
ycais, is shown in the table we reproduce. 

Taber III. — Position of Saoings-Bank Books and Deposits 
of the Saoings-Bank of Santiago from 1915 to 1918. 


On 31 December 

Books 

Deposits 

— 

— 

pesos 

1915 . 

. . 177,481 

289.991.535 

1916 . 

. . 199,126 

330,060,821 

1917 . 

• • 233,997 

388,8x0,034 

1918. 

. . 262,607 

537,764,076 


As this table shows, both the number of books and the amount of 
deposits steadily increased from 1915 to 1918. The percentage which the 
increase in, each year formed of the total amount at the.eud of the previous 
year was 14 in 1916, about 18 in 1917 and 38 in 1918. 
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The effective value of the bonds making tip the securities held by the 
bank was 32,939.356 pesos, of which sum 31,813,766 pesos represented the 
bonds of the Mortgage Credit Bank and the remainder other State guaran¬ 
teed bonds. We will show the increase in these bonds, represented by the 
following figures: 


Year Effective value of bonds 

1915 . 22,599,953 

1916 . 23,277,1x2 

IVM . 28,796,032 

19*8 . 32 , 939»356 


At the end ot 1918 the bank held depositors’ bonds of the effective val¬ 
ue of 9,265,657 pesos, a sum which, when added 1o the sum of deposits, 
gives the total amount of the savings lying in the bank during the year. 

Table IV. - Position of Deposits. 

Effective value of 

deposited bonds Deposits Total 

On 31 Decembci — — — 


— - pesos pesos pesos 

1915 . 62,208,465 28,991535 35,200,000 

19 16 . 439,175 33,060,825 30,500 600 

19 *7. 96615,977 38,810,034 48,426,011 

1918. 92,265,657 53,764,076 63,029,733 


The sums deposited on holidays amounted to 2,885,773 pesos, to which 
the central office contributed 538,339 pesos, the Bellavista branch 407,066 
pesos, the Matadero branch 406,813 pesos. 

On the basis of these data, the whole comparative position of the two 
banks at the end of 1918 and at the end of 1917 can be resumed as follows : 


Table V. — General Position of the Two Banks at the End of 1917 

and of 1918. 


Year 

Blanches 

Savings 

bank 

deposits 

Depositor* 

bonds 

Effective value 

Bonds held 
aa becui itics 

— 

— 

books 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

19x7 . 

80 

769,625 

136,767.834 

21,586,850 

108,357,552 

1918 . 

9 * 

848,845 

178,212,336 

19,339,95 7 

t37.355.294 


GRRAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. THE LOAN FUND SYSTEM IN IRELAND. — Annual General JRepor/s of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruct ion for Ireland, 1915-16, 1910-17, 1917-18. Dublin, 
1917, 1918, 1919. 

In accordance with a recommendation made by the Departmental 
Committee on Agricultural Credit in Ireland, the powers and duties pre¬ 
viously exercised by the Doan Fund Board for Ireland were transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland at 
the end of 19x5, since which time the various loan fund societies have car¬ 
ried on their operations under the supervision of the Department. 
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In the article entitled “ The Sources of Rural Credit in Ireland ", 
which appeared in our issue of February 1915, will be found an account 
of the origin and woiking of the loan fund societies, together with a state¬ 
ment ol the many defects in the system which weie noted by the Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Agricultural Credit. Owing to the pressuroof 
work in other directions arising from the* war, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture have not yet been able to give full consideration to the various 
recommendations made by the Departmental Committee. Amongst the 
most important improvements required are the extension of the period 
for which loans may be granted and the increase of the maximum 
amount of loan. At present the maximum sum which may be had by a 
society is £10, an amount which is insufficient, as a rule, to meet the spe¬ 
cial requirements of agricultural borrowers. 

FArly in the spring of 1917 the Derailment communicated with 
the societies, pointing out the desirability of steps being taken to ensure 
that the funds at their disposal should be utilized, as far as possible, during 
the sowing season for the making ot advances to d< serving borrowers 
of the agricultural class, especially labourers, allotment holders and small 
formers, for the purchase of: seeds, manures, implements, etc, Many 
of the societies took steps, by the issue of handbill-, and poster* or other¬ 
wise, to ensure that the iadlities offered by the societies for the making 
of small loans should be made as widely known as possible within the area 
of the society’s operations. In many cases, however, owing to the high 
prices obtainable for agricultural produce, farmers and agricultural 
labourers did not find it necessary to obtain loans, as in pre-war years, 
with the result that the lending operations of the societies continued 
to-sliow a decline. It is hoped that there will be a considerable develop¬ 
ment when peace conditions arc restored, especially if Ihe needed im¬ 
provements in the system can be brought about. 

The following table shows the amount and number of loans granted 
by the loan fund societies since 1910 : 

Loans granted by Loan Fund Sochi its 1910 to 1917. 


Year 

Amount of f,oans 

Granted 

*"* £ 

Number of t,oun-* 

Oianttd 

1910. 

196,89 s 

39/’50 

Z911.. 

X 94 . 99 ? 

33*858 

1912. 

190,846 

3 VM‘> 

19*3 . 

184,628 

31,229 

1914. 

179,53s 

3^,037 

X 9 I 5 . 

168,987 

27,768 

1916. 

X 57>736 

35,681 

*917.! 

154,611 

24,051 


mu 

Net Profit 
£ 

932 

1,032 

997 

959 

875 

871 

65 

789 
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The following figures show the working of the loan fund societies 


in 1917: 

Number of societies actively operating. 48 

Number of societies being wound up. it 

Total capital on 31 December 1917. £ 82,377 

Working capital on 31 December 1917. » .67,005 

Total amount of loans granted. /> 154,611 

Number of loans granted. 24,051 

Doans outstanding on 31 December 1917 (exclusive of 

irrecoverable debts). £ 59,501 

Sum in treasurers' hands on 31 December 1917 .... » 5,464 

Amount received for discount, interest, fines, etc. » 5,306 

Total paid as salaries. » 3,199 

Number of paid officials employed. » 95 

Total expenses of management, including salaries, rents, 

etc. » 4,146 

Amount of interest paid or due bjr societies using capital 

secured by debentures .. » 1,001 

Net Doss (18 societies). » 307 

Net Profit (30 societies). » 789 


* 

* * 


2 IyOANS FOR ACRlCUI/rURAlv PURPOSRS GRANTED BY TUT? DPT AR TMLWsT 03 ? 
AGRICUl/rURR BOR IRRB \ND. — Annual General Report of the Depmhnenl of Agri¬ 
culture and Technical In dr net ion for Inland, jyr7-iS. 

Prior to the outbreak ot the 1 European War, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture tor Ireland bud put in operatiou a number of schemes for making 
loans for agricultural purposes. Some of lliise it was necessary 1 o suspend, 
but the Depart incut continued during the war to grant loans for tire pur¬ 
chase of bulls, stallions and agricultural implements. 

The iollowiug table shows the number and amount of loans granted 
for the purchase of bulls in each of the years from 19x4 to 1918 : 


V Number Amount 

year of of 

Boons Bonos 

— — £ 

1914 . 2x1 5,355 • 

1915 . 132 3.597 

1916 . 134 3.967 

X917. 116 4,503 

1918. 92 3.942 
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The loans granted in 1918 were utilised in the purchase of bulls of 
the various breeds as follows: Shorthorns, 48: Aberdeen Angus, 26; 
Herefords, 10 ; Registered Dairy, 5; Galloways, 3. 

For the purchase of stallions, not only are loans granted, but sub¬ 
sidies also are given. The following table shows the number of loans and 
subsidies granted for this puipose in each year from 1914 to 1918 : 



Number 

Number 

Yeat 

of 

of 


Iyoaus 

Subsidies 

1914 . . . . 

. . . 24 

18 

1915 . • • ■ 

.... 20 

12 

1916 . . . . 

.... 21 

15 

1917 . . . . 

.... 5 

4 

1918 . . . . 

.... 11 

8 


During 1918 one loan and one subsidy weie given for the purchase of 
thorough bred stallions ; two loans and two subsidies for the purchase of 
half-bred stallions : four loans and one subsidy for the purchase of Clydes¬ 
dale stallions and four loans and four subsidies for the purchase of Irish 
draught stallions. The total amount of the loans in 1918 was £675 and 
of the subsidies £410. 

Of the loans for the puichasc of agricultural implements advantage 
was largely taken in 1916-17 and 1917-18. The number and amount of 
loans issued in each year from 1913-14 to 1917-18 are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Year 

Number 

of 

JvtklUS 

Amount 

of 

J/jiins 

—• 

*■— 

£ 

i 9 J 3-*4 . 

482 

4,840 

1914-15. 

105 

1,106 

1915-16. 

258 

4.973 

1916-17. 

3.354 

84.419 

1917-18 ...... 

3,014 

87,412 


The total value of the machinery purchased in 1917-18 with the aid 
of such loans was £109,264. The largest items in point of value were : 
Motor-tractors, £ 33*355 '• power threshers £10,321; mowers and reapers, 
£n, 5741 binders, £9,896. In respect of the number of machines pur¬ 
chased, the largest items were: Ploughs, 647; mowers and reapers, 534; 
knapsack sprayers, 495; harrows, 321. 
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uniojn of south africa. 


THE LAND AND AGRICULTURAI, BANK OE SOUTH AFRICA. — Fioni the Report 

tor the Yiar ended 31s! Dccembtr, 1918, iisne ’ by thi« bank. Cape Town, 1919. 

In the year 1918 the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa 
received applications for ordinary advances amount to £1,534,739. These 
figures show an increase over the applications received in the previous 
year, but they do not yet reach the pre-war level. In 1913, the applica¬ 
tions numbered 3,889 and amounted to £3,706,994, but in 1914 and 1915 
the bank had to cease the granting of advances owing to the necessity of 
conserving the financial resources of the Union. In 1914 the applications 
received were 1,368 for £451,339 ; in 1915, they were 401 for £176,354. 
Since 1915 the Bank has gradually resumed operations and the applic¬ 
ations have steadily increased. In 1916 they were 2,023 for £1,039,496 
and in 1917 they were 2,299 ^ or £1,467,758. 

The advances actually made in 1918 numbered 1,699 anr l amounted 
to £948,345, making an average of £558 per advance. The purposes for 
which the advances were made, and the amount of the advances for each 
purpose were as follows: Improvements, £51,571; purchase of stock, 
£62,832 ; discharge of existing liabilities, £420,805 ; sub-division of land, 
£390; part purchase of land, £413,744. According to provinces, the 
advances were thus divided: Transvaal Pioviucc, 1,096 advances, £ 161,045; 
Orange Free State Province, 287 advances, £s 15,495 ; Natal Province, 
149 advances, £1x3,500 ; Cape Province, 167 advances, £129,305. 

The increase in the cost of fencing material has caused a continuous 
reduction since 1913 in the applications for loans for putting up fencing. 
In 19x3 they numbered 906 and amounted to £133,988; in 1918 there* 
were only 29 applications, amounting to £4,312. Of the applications 
received in 1918, 22 amounting to £2,880 were approved; they related 
to 57.2 miles of fencing, the average advance being £50 ]K*r mile. Dur¬ 
ing the year fencing advances amounting to £6,130 wore paid out. 

The construction of dipping tanks with the aid of loans from the Land 
and Agricultural Bank was still steadily proceeding, but in many cases 
there was delay owing to the difficulty of procuring cement. In 1918 
applications were received for 111 advances amounting to £11,142. Of 
these, 88 totalling £8,790 were approved. During the year £18,993 was 
paid out iu respect of dipping tank advances, which includes £5,000 paid 
to the Native’Affairs Department for the erection of tanks in native areas. 

As a temporary measure for the relief of the distress caused by the 
severe droughts which occurred in 1915 and 1916, advances were granted 
on second mortgages under Act No. 30 of 1916 and against personal se¬ 
curity for the purchase of stock under Act No. 28 of 19x6. 

In all, £13,150 was advanced on sccotid mortgage to 41 applicants. 
By the end of 1918, eighteen of these advances, amounting to £4,900 
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had been paid off in full, while the remaining 23 had been 1 educed by 
63,134, leaving £4,8x5 of the original loans outstanding. 

On personal security loans amounting to £50,538 were made to 293 
farmers. During 1917 borrowers repaid £1.535 and dining 1918 a further 
±‘23,471, thus reducing the capital debt to £25,460. Some of the loans 
made proved of striking benefit to the borrowers. One borrower pur¬ 
chased 313 ewes in May 1917 tor £299 ; in June 1918, the flock had in¬ 
creased 1o 709, which realised £714. Another purchased 201 ewes in May 
19T7 for £199 ; he sold out in June 1918 at a profit oi rouelrly £500. 

Considerable advances are made by the Bank to co-operative societies. 
During the year 1918 societies applied for advances totalling 6234,000, 
of winch £233,300 was granted. The loans to societies which remained 
outstanding at the end of the year amounted to 6199,85(1. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 

LAND SETTLEMENT IN NEW SOUTH WAIVES. 


OFMCIAI/ source: 

Tin: Official Year Book of New South Waxes, 1917. Sydney, 1918. 

In our issues for March and August 1913 (1) we explained the condi¬ 
tions of land settlement in New South Wales down to 19x1 and in our 
issue for Apiil 1917 we gave some figures as to land settlement there in 
1915-16 (2). We propose now to complete this information and to bring 
it down to the year 1917. 

The total area of New South Wales is about 310,372 square miles or 
198,638,080 acres.When the surface covered by rivers and lakes is deducted 
there remain 305,733 square miles or 195,669,000 acres, of which 576,000 
acres at Yass-Cauberra were transferred in 1911 and 17,920 acres at Jer¬ 
vis Bay in 1915 to the Commonwealth Government as Federal Capital 
Territory. The land surface of the State was thus reduced to 195,075,080 
acres. This area is distributed as follows: 


Area alienated from the Crown. 41 , 540,357 

Area conditionally purchased ....*. . 18,693,439 

Leasehold area which may be converted to freehold 21, £24,423 

Total area practically beyond State control . 81,367,189 

Area held on loug leases. 77,160,169 

Total area not available for settlement . . . 158,527,358 
Total unsettled area. 36,547,722 


I95,«>75,o8o 


(0 Sou our Unties (AfWfr/y Bulletin of Economic* and Social Intelligence) for Murcia 19x3, 
page 105, and August 19x3, page 137* 

(a) See our Issue for April 1917, page zoo. 
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But fiom the 36,5^7,722 acn.s which are not yet settled three or four 
million acies must be deducted to allow for loads and useless land. The 
area which lemains to be occupied measuies, therefore, some 32,000,000 
acies. 


§ 1. Band beyond state control. 

A. Area Alienated from the Crown. 

From the earliest days of settlement until 1861 tile Ciown disposed 
of land only by granting or selhng it, the piice vaiing from 5s to 20s. 
an acre. After ibCi the systems of acquiring and holding land became 
more various but sales by auction and private treaty continued to take 
place. At picsent no more than 200,000 acres may be sold by auction 
in any one year. Countiy lands may not be oifeied for sale in areas 
exceding 640 acies — a piovision which encotuages closer settlement; and 
their upset price may not be less than 15s. an acre. A system is provided 
by which 25 per cent of the price may be paid at the time of purchase, 
and the remainder in instalments spiead over not more than five years, 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, being due on the poition not yet paid. 

Band is also alienated fiom the Ciown in New South Wales by a se¬ 
cond method, that of leases in perpetuity. Such leases of land known 
as homestead selections, which matured into homestead grants, were made 
under the Crown Bands Act of 1895 ; but by the Crown Bands Act of 1912 
were supeiseded by otheis which create the perpetual leaseholds of a 
slightly different loim called homestead farms 

The grant of the perpetual lease of a homestead faim is acquired by 
the tenant five years aftei he has made his application therefor, if he have 
meanwhile complied with the requited conditions. The annual rent, is 
2 %per cent, of the capital value of the land, but for the first five years 
the holder may, in lieu of paying rent, annually spend a stun equal to 2 % 
per cent, of the capital value of hi,® land on permanent improvements 
additional to those otherwise ltqtiitcd of him. The capital value is sub¬ 
ject to reappraisement after twenty-five years and after each subsequent 
period of twenty-five years. A holder must reside for five years on his 
homestead farm or, in special cases, within reasonable working distance 
thereof. Where, however, the unimproved value of the land does not 
exceed £300, the Minister may allow improvements effected to exempt 
from this obligation of residence. 

Bands held by other tenures may be converted into homestead farms. 

On 30 June 1917 there were in existence 3,585 homestead selections 
and grants having a total area of 1,256,036 acres. 

As regards the more modem homestead farms, the following table 
shows the extent to which they have been constituted since the Act 
governing them was passed, 
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Tabue I. — Formation of Homestead Farms 1912-1917. 


Year 

ending 

30 

Applications 
tor farms 
accepted 

Created by 
conversion 
from otliei j 
lemucis 

Reversal 
oi foileituies 
and met ease 1 
of area 

J*ess— 
Forfeit, uies 
and decrease 
of area 

Homcstuid farms 

in existence 

June 

No. 

Area j 

No. 

Aiea 

1 

No. 

Aiea 

No. 

Area. | 

✓ 

No. 

Area 



acres 

j 

acres 


acres 


aeies 


acres 

1912.. 

46 

27,8x1 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

46 

27,815 

1913.. 

356 

a° 3,365 

19 

10,041 

— 

— 

— 

i 

421 

241,221 

■ 

358 

221,576 

<) 

7,337 

— 

— 

32 

19,635 

756 

450,499 

1915 •• 

437 

327,098 

II 

4,550 

I 

210 

50 

33,4:9 

1^55 

748,918 

1916.. 

348 

252,166 

6 

^848 


— 

57 

35.479 

i ,452 

969 153 

1917.. 

(0 167 

(1) ri 5 , 2‘9 

2 

i» 2r y 

! 

' 2 

1 

^86 

75 

49,722 

(*) 1,548 

(1) 1,036,685 


(1) Includes 82 inims oi acus iot i< tinned soldiers (ivK uilrsi) 


B. Area coiubhonally purchased . 

Certain lands in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State, that 
is in its less exclusively yastoial districts, are held on so-called condition¬ 
al purchase. In othei words, they are granted on lease to a holder who 
has the right to buy them if he fullil certain conditions. These conditions 
may or may not include an obligation to live on the land, but do so in the 
great majority of instances and in the case of by far the larger aiea of 
land. The two forms of tenure arc known as “ residential conditional 
purchase ” and “ non-residential conditional purchase ”. 

Applications for conditional purchase must be lodged with the Crown 
Lands Agent of the district in which the land in question is situated, at 
least one tenth of the surveying fee being paid at the same time, together 
with a deposit of 5 per cent, of the capital value of the land in the case 
of a residential conditional purchase and double that amount in the case of 
a non-residential conditional purchase. 

The Land Board then causes the land to be surveyed and a report 
to be supplied by the surveyor, and subsequently either refuses the appli¬ 
cation, or accepts it, granting a certificate to the applicant in the latter 
case. The statutory price ot ordinary Crown lands is £1 an acre to 
residential and double that amount to non-residential conditional pur¬ 
chasers, but in special cases these prices may vary. 

A residential conditional purchaser normally pays the balance of the 
purchase-price of his land in twenty-seven annual instalments of is per 
acre and a final lesser instalment. In some cases the annual instalments 
may be reduced to qd. an acre and the period of payment is then about 
forty-one years. The first annual instalment is due three years after 
the date of the contract. Interest is paid on the balance of the purchase 
price at the rate of 2 % per cent, per a n num. The land must be contin¬ 
uously occupied by the purchaser for five years, beginning three months 
after bis application has been accepted. The Minister of Lands may al- 
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low improvements effected on land to carry an exemption fiorn the obli¬ 
gation to reside thereon, where the unimproved value of the land is not 
greater than £300. The purchaser must fence liis land within three years 
of the acceptance of his application; or he may substitute for fencing 
permanent improvements which must at ceitain dates attain to certain 
specified values. 

A non-residential conditional purchaser also pays the balance of the 
price of his land by instalments and interest on this balance at the rate 
of 2 % per cent, per annum. He must fence his land within a year of 
the acceptance of his application, and within five years thereof must ef¬ 
fect improvements of the value of £1 an acre. Impiovoments of the 
value of 30s. an acre, effected within five years of the acceptance of the 
application, may be substituted for fencing. He may convert bis holding 
into a residential conditional purchase. 

The minimum area which may be acquired by conditional purchase 
is 40 acres. The maximum is in the case oE residential conditional pur¬ 
chase 1,280 acres in the Eastern and 2,560 acres in the Central [Division, 
in the case of non-residential conditional purchase 320 acres in both di¬ 
visions. Since 1908, however, it has been possible for a conditional pur¬ 
chaser to acquire additional holdings, not necessarily adjacent to his 
original holding, and on the same conditions as his original holding sav¬ 
ing that he naturally is not expected to reside in more than one place. 
The aggregate area in his tenure must not exceed that sufficient for the 
maintenance of an average family in average seasons and circumstances. 

Under certain conditions, a conditional purchase, whether residential 
or not, may he converted into a homestead farm; and other forms of 
tenuie may be converted into conditional purchases. 

The following table shows the applications for land as conditional 
purchase from 1908 to 1917. 

Tablk II. — Apfilicalions for Land as Conditional 'Purchase 1908-1917. 


Year ended 

Ongirul Residen¬ 
tial Conditional 
Pin chaste 

Additional 

Conditional 

Purdue 

Non-Resident! al 
Condition tl 
Purchases 

Conversion 
into Conditional 
Put chases 

Total 

30 June 




; 








Number 

Area 

Number 

Aten, 

Number 

Aica 

Number 

Atea 

Number 

A lea 



acres 


acres 

1 

aciea 


aeitb 


acres 

1908 

1,6x8 

229,044 

2,t08 

486,491 

i 

X13 

16,370 

XX 

2,220 

3.850 

734,135 

1909 

X,64i 

283,6x6 

| *,767 

797,666 

X 2 I 

is,?,. 

12 

3,334 

1 4 , 54 i 

1,105,307 

19x0 

1,206 

184,097 

| 1,001 

350,074 

57 

8,196 

22 

8,357 

2,286 

350,734 

X9XX 

8ox 

1x6177 

75 * 

98,8x3 

49 

6,347 

147 

43,934 

i ,749 

265471 

1912 

58 * 

99,604 

626 

84,597 

48 

6,768 

X22 

39,296 

1.380 

230,265 

19x3 

347 

47 , 4*7 

403 

53,374 

33 

3,143 

41 

17,904 

824 

121,748 

19x4 

250 

31,543 

236 

31,525 

26 

3,338 

47 

37,649 

559 

93,935 

I 9 t 5 

x8x 

20,794 

166 

24^57 

15 

1,024 

46 

37,433 

! 408 

73,628 

19x6 

«5 

xx,770 

97 

10,387 

4 

338 

76 

47,144 

295 

69,638 

1917 

85 

13,392 

73 

11,659 

xo 

710 

59 

38,046 

337 

63,807 
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C. Leasehold irea which may he Concerted to Freehold. 

Of the 21,124,423 acics of leasehold area in the State which can be 
converted to freehold, 15,269,512 acres or more than five sevenths are 
held by the tenure known as conditional lease . A lease of this form may 
be obtained by any holder of a residential conditional purchase; but the 
land thus gianted must not be more than three times the area of the con¬ 
ditional purchase in virtue of which it is granted. The conditions with 
regard lo fencing and improvements are those which apply to conditional 
purchases. The lease is for forty years, and the rent, which is determined 
by the Land Boaid, is payable annually and in advance. The lease may 
be converted into conditional purchase with respect either to the entire 
holding or to a part thereof not less than 40 acres in area. 

In 1916*17 the applications for conditional leases numbered 127 and 
covered an aiea of 3-2,599 acres, and 85 applications coveiing 17,471 acres, 
including some applications outstanding since the previous year, were 
granted. An area of 145,129 acres was made conditional leasehold by 
conversion, and 1105 conditional leases, covering 538,629 acres, were con¬ 
verted into conditional purchases. 

The so called conditional purchase leases differ slightly in foini from 
conditional leasts. Lands aie no longer available tor being granted by 
these leases under which 457,175 acres are held. 

Settlement lease s', under which more than four million acres are still 
held, have also ceased almost entirely to be granted since the Act oi 1912 
intioduced Crown leases (vide infra). Farms gazetted as King available 
for tenure by settlement leases were obtainable on application, the appli¬ 
cant depositing six months' rent and the full surveying fee. The maximum 
aiea which can thus be held is 1,280 acres or 10,240 acres if the settler 
combines glazing with agriculture. He may also bold other land wiiluu 
a reasonable woikmg distance of his settlement leasehold. The lease is 
for forty years. Residence was compulsory for the whole period until 
the Clown Lands Amendment Act of 1917 reduced the term of obligatory 
residence to live years. This Act also enacted that the land must be fenced 
within the first five years and noxious weeds and animals removed within 
eleven ycais. 

At any time after the first five years the lessee may apply for a 
homestead grant of an area not exceeding 1280 acres on which liis house 
is situated ; and under the Act of 1908 he may, on ecitain conditions, con¬ 
vert his settlement lease into a conditional purchase or a conditional pur¬ 
chase and conditional lease. But the area thus converted must not exceed 
that sufficient, for the maintenance of an average family in average sea¬ 
sons and citcumstances. 

The remaining leasehold area in New South Wales which can be con¬ 
verted into freehold is made up of 651,38 ( acres held tiuder special leases, 
chiefly granted for the purposes of business or industry, of 13,365 acres 
which constitute residential leaseholds on mineral fields, and of 3,859 acres 
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which are pait of the former rcseivcs for the purposes of churches and 
schools. 

The following table shows the position fioni 1861 to 1917 with regard 
to the total areo of New South Wales which is no longer controlled by 
the State: 


Tabee III. — Land Placed beyond Stale Control. 


Year 

Area alienated 

Area 

conditionally 
purchased 
& «o lemaimng 

Total aica 

alienated 

and in oouist 

of alienation 

leasehold 

conveitible 

to 

freehold 

Total area 

beyond 

State control 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1861 

7,146,579 

— 

7,T 16,5 79 

— 

7,116,579 

1871 

6,630,60 [ 

2,280,000 

10,910,60 | 

— 

10,910,604 

1881 

22,406,746 

12,88(3,879 

35,29 3,625 

— 

35,293,625 

1891 

23,775,4m 

*9,793,3^ 

43,568,731 

ti^ 34,I3X 

54,802,862 

1901 

27,934,627 

20,0,14,703 

37,979,35° 

13/)80/) |2 

61,960,272 

1906 

33,470,512 

16,499,823 

49,970,335 

15,807,249 

65,777,584 

1911 

3s,501,167 

15,614,036 

51 115,203 


79,167.514 

1916 

41,172,383 

i\3i5,°95 

59,|87,I7\ 

22,0]4,50C> 

81,531,984 

19x7 

41,549,337 

18,693,129 

(>0,212,766 

21 12 1,423 

81,367,189 


§ 2. Land held op ttie crown on i.ono i,biases. 

The land held of the Clown on lgng leases is principally grazing land. 
Of the seventy-seven million acres of leasehold oi this description, nearly 
sixty seven million lie in the Western Division, that least settled part 
of the State which is almost entirely devoted to the pastoiat in¬ 
dustry. 


A. Leases in the Western Division. 

The land of the Western Division of New South Woles is mainly 
under the separate administration of the Western Lands Board which 
is governed by the Western Lands Acts of igor and 1905. All holders 
in the division may apply to have their land brought under these Acts 
which now regulate the tenure of seventy-three out of the total eighty 
million acres in the Division. Nine holdings, totalling 1,136,475 acres, 
having, that is, an average area of more than 100,000 acres each, arc 
still held on pastoral leases outside the Acts. 
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The vast area of 65,837,147 aeies is held under the Acts on Western 
Land Leases. The lent is in e\ ery case detei mined hy the Western Lands 
Board, the nunimuni being 26. 0 d. per square mile and the maximum yd . 
per sheep on the basis of the land's caitying capacity as determined by the 
Board. With a few comparatively unimpoitant exceptions (1) all these 
leases expire on 30 June 1943. 

The great extent of some of these leasehold farms is evinced by the 
circumstance that 40,312,709 acres aie held on “pastoral leases" by 
only 300 holdtis, while 209,050 acies are held on " inferior lands leases " 
by four holdeis. That the beginnings of closer settlement exist appears 
from the fact that smaller areas are held under the Acts on “ home¬ 
stead ", " improvement ", “ settlement" and othci leases. 

In addition to the 65,837,147 acres of Western Lands Leasehold, 
7,881,026 acres in the division are held by occupation licences under the 
Western Lands Boaid. 


B. Leases in the Eastern and Central Dijisions. 


Leases to Outgoing Pastoral Lessees leprescnt a step in the process 
of settling more dosely certain tracts oi land which once formed large 
grazing leaseholds. Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903 
the registered holder of any pastoral lease 01 preferential or other occupa¬ 
tion license could apply for a lease of not more than twenty-eiglit years 
of an area not exceeding one 1 hird of the total aiea he had previously held 
under his pastoral lease or license. Rent and other conditions were as 
determined. This provision oi the Act has since been repealed, but on 
30 June 1917 there were 133 of these leases in being and the land held by 
them had a total urea of 8<>2,QU cores. 

Crown leases were constituted by the Crown Lands Amendment Act 
of 1912 and they are applicable to all lands which can be acquired by 
conditional purchase and to ooitain other lands, set apait as Crown Lease¬ 
hold and adveitised as such in the State's official Gaulle. The term 
of a Crown lease is forty-five years ; the rent is 1 */i per cent, of the capi¬ 
tal value of the land as determined every fifteen years* The first year's 
rent may be remitted if the tenant spend an amount equivalent thereto 
on improvements additional to those required of him as a condition of his 
lease. He must reside on the land for five years* During tire last five 
years of bis term he may apply for leave to convert into a homestead 
farm as much of his land as will support an average family in average 
circumstances and seasons. Conversion into a conditional purchase 
is also possible on certain conditions. 

The following table gives <letails as to Crown leases granted ttp till 
30 June 1917. 

(1) The exceptions are constituted by 551,7/8 acres IHd by special leaser 
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Table IV. — Crown Leasts 1912-1917. 


30 June 


Ileuses cimcnt 



No. 

1 Aica m acre* 

1912 . . 



54 

168,392 

1013 * • • 

.... 

. 

330 

515.861 

1914 • ■ 

. 

• 

*•05 

88 >,785 

1915 . ... 



1,600 

*.563,684 

1916 

. . . 

. . 

1,760 

1,696,765 

1917- • ■ 

. 

• 

2,033 (1) 

-, 1 34,146 


(i) Includes 40 leases of a to*al aica ol 09,885 acies foi returned soldier* {vide tnfia) 


The special leases on wliich inferior land is granted in the Eastern 
and Central Divisions are known, respectively, as scrub leases, inferior 
lands leases , mfrovement leases and snov land leases, the last-named being 
leases of land which is covered with snow for part ot the year. There is 
no limit to the aiea which may be granted by a scrub or an inferior Linds 
lease: 1,888,145 acres were held by leases oi these kinds by 280 tenants 
on 30 June 1917. At the same date thiee tenants held 10,999 acies on 
snow-lands leases. The area which may be gianted by an. iiupiovcnient 
lease is limited to 20,480 acies. The lease is in this case for twenty-eight 
yeais, at the expiiy oi wliich the lessee has tenant-right in improvements. 
Dating the lost year he may apply for leave to convert into a homestead 
farm as much of his land as would support an average family in average 
seasons and circumstances. On 30 June 19x7, 4,686,2 \G acres weie held 
on improvement leases by 977 tenants. 


§ 3 . IyAOT AVAILABLE BOR SKT1XKMKNT. 


Some 32 millions of acres in New South Wales are, as stated at the 
beginning of this article, still at the free disposal of the Crown. One and 
a half million acres were made available for settlement in 1916-17; but 
this area includes not only land wliich was not permanently occupied 
previously, but also, as the following table indicates, certain land acquired 
from private owners for purposes of doser settlement. 
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TabtjC V. Land made available jot settlement in rqi6 17. 


I/*nd avulabh n 

1 01 cmlinar\ 
sttllcim nt 

1 01 soldieis* 
settlement 

Total 

Ciown leasehold. 

left-. 

773,716 

n tes 

183.347 

a< res 

960,093 

>> » (additional nuas) 

i6|,3q8 


164,429 

Homest cm d fauns. 

28 , 34.3 

-0.3,581 

231,924 

» 1) ( » >*) . 

iO,()iC) 

1,776 

21,692 

Suburban holdings....... 

2,064 

1,035 

3,999 

Additional boldines (ordinaiy). . 

1,|,002 


14,002 

Irrigation fauns and allotments. 

-73 


273 

Week-end leasehold (r) .... 

804 


804 

Area acquired under tlo^er Set- 




tlement Act. 

2,550 

|8 

2,598 

Town land** leasehold. 

215 


215 

Returned soldieis' special holdings 


I 4> 6 53 

14,653 

Area acquiied muter Closer Settle- 




ment Promotion Act . . . 

29,876 


29,876 

1 


1,057,087 

407,471 

1.444,558 

Area gazetted befoie 30 June 1017 




but not available until after 




that date.. 

86, ) 35 

43,803 

130,137 

Total . . . 

1,12.3,122 

451,273 

1,574,605 


As regards the »,y )8 acres slated in the fuieigoing table to have been 
acquiud uncle 1 the (I wr S etllenu nt Ut , the reference is tothe Acts passed 
from 71)01 to Umki these the ^tate may purchase by agreement 

with the mviKt 01 tompuhonly icsiuiu, lot pui poses ot closer set tie incut, 
private lamb ol which tin* unimproud \ulue exceeds £20,000, private 
lands within 15 milts oi a mwl> *'onstnHted milway, and lauds held ufi- 
der a lease to an outgoing pastoral \t ■* <*, an improvement lease or a scrub 
lease, 

baud made available for settlement under this legislation is paid for 
by the vsettler acquiring it in thiit^-two annual instalments, the unpaid 
portion of the price beaum> interest at the uric of b }£ per cent. This 
rate is however 4 per cent, and each instalment is 5 per cent, of the capi¬ 
tal value of the laud it the laud was made available before 1 January 1917. 
The settlei must loside on lus holding for ten years, to begin, as a rule, 
within twelve months of the time at which the band Board accepts him 

(1) Wcuk-curi le<i*« fc , which were ciailul 1 >y the Ciavvn baud. Amendment Act, 1916, 
are teases in perpetuity, the annual ri tit Ik hu? * Ji per cent ol the capiUl value Re si<Un< c 
on a lot held by such a least* is not miupulsorj Tliirty-sis: week-eud leases oi i\ total aiea 
of 55 acres were* ©anted iu 191 
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as a purchaser. On unimproved land he must effect pet uianeut im¬ 
provements of a value equal to 10 pel cent, of the laud's capital value 
within two years of the date of the acceptance of his application for the 
holding, and further improvements c qua! to 5 pel cent, of such value 
within five years and to 10 percent, iheieol within ton yeans of the same 
date. Existing improvements hilill this condition to the extent of their 
value. 

On 30 June 1917, 1,622 faims having a total ujcj of 759,753 acres 
had been allotted under the Closer Settlement Acts. Poity-six of them, 
extending over 24,943 acres, had been converted into homestead farms, 
so that 1,576 allotted farms, having an area of 731,810 acres, were still 
under the Acts. Sixty-one fatins, having a total aica of 52,124 acres, 
had been formed but not allotted ; but of these 22, containing 17,864 
acres, were being utilized in connection with the Government scheme of 
share farming (1). Thirl}-nine farms, cowling 31,260 acies, therefore 
remained available for seltleis. 

From Table V, it also appeals that land acquiied under the Closer 
Settlement Promotion Act was made available for settlement. This Act, 
which was passed in 1910, enables three or mole pel sons, who are qualified 
to buy land acquired under the Closer Settlement legislation, to nego¬ 
tiate with a private owner of land and to apply, if tlic negotiations are 
successful, to have such land brought under the Act. If the Minister of 
Lands then gives his approval the owner surrenders the land to the Crown, 
and the applicants acquire it as a settlement purchase. The area is divided 
among the applicants whose eo-operalion thereupon ceases. Each de¬ 
posits £5, the costs of surveys, and 0 per cent, of the Crown valuation 
of the farm allotted to him. lie obtains ail advance, secuied by a mort¬ 
gage on the land, from the Commissioners of the Government Savings 
Bank, which advance is limited to 93 x '> pet cent. oLthe Crown valuation 
of liis faim and to the sum of £3,000. The total advances under tHis 
head in any financial year may not exceed £1,000,000. The present re¬ 
gulations provide that a settlci tep*i}s his ad\,mee at the tale of (> ^ 
percent, of the capital value of the farm, lo include iutetesl at the rate 
of 5 y 2 per cent. 011 the outstanding portion of the price, the whole debt 
being discharged in tliir y-two years. In uji [ the Act was so amended 
that the Minister of Lands has superseded the Government Savings Bank 
ascender of the price, paying it out of the Closer Settlement Fund or is¬ 
suing Closer Settlement Debentures to cover its amount. 

Betweeen September 1910 and jo June 1917, 985 farms having an 
aggregate area of 391,920 acres were allotted under the Closer Settlement 
Promotion Act. 

T ble V. shows, finally, that the govrnment of New South Wales 
has taken special measures to render land available for settlement by re¬ 
turned soldiers , setting apart for them 451,273 acres out of the total area 
made available; and from the footnotes to Tables I and IV it further 

<r) See out issue tor June 19x6, page 149. 
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appctus that 8i homestead farms covering (> 1,47b notes, and 40 Crown 
leaseholds covering 99,885 acres luw 1>eou granted lo returned soldiers 
By the Returned Soldier* Settlement Act, iQil>, laud may be set apait 
to be disposed of only lo relumed ^oldieis, and the Ministm may help 
these settlors to tleai, ft nee mid generally improw their land, and lo eTcd 
buildings and buy stock, implements and oilier uquisites. T11 iqib 17, 
94 applications weic teaived foi letumed soldieis’ special holdings to 
cover a total a tea of 1,809 aetes. Theie weie 5 1 of these holdings actually 
in existence on 30 June igry and the) had an aggregate ni< a of *v><) acres. 
By an amendment to the Act of 1 <)i0, passed in 1917, it was provided 
that one or moie disehaigod soldiers might apply foi land under the Clo¬ 
ser Settlement Promotion Act if they had (lie qualifications loi appli¬ 
cants which that Act tequired. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1. — Tins WORK OP Til £5 CONGKrtTKJ) DISTRICTS BOARD 
FOR IRI?LANT> PROM 1914-15 TO iqi;-i8 {continued). 

§ 5 . TmriMI'ROVrCMENT OF HOI,JUNGS. 

Erection and Improvement of Dwelling-houses, — In the article in out 
issue of Pebruaiy 1915 the important work of the Bon id in building new 
and convenient dwelling-houses on holdings and in enabling tenants to 
improve then existing houses was described. This work has been eon- 
tinued,within eettainmcessiiiy limits, Uuougluml the vcais ol wni, lake 
land impuueuienl it has however been inqieded b\ 1 be ^eatcity and cost¬ 
liness ol labour ami ol material 4 *. The following liguus give an idea of 
what has been accomplished. The) ate taken ttmu the Board's repot ts, 
which do not give detailed figuies iot 1914-15 aud which include tile data 
as to the building aud improvement of outhouses with those tegardiug 
dwelling-houses loi the year i<)r5-it> aud foi the peiiod fioin 1891 to 1916. 

In certain cases tenants purchase holdings while the buildings on them 
arc still in an unimproved state; and such teuant-pti 1 chasms can receive 
loans from the Board, to be used to make their houses sanitary or con¬ 
venient, under a special scheme. The maximum limit of a loan of this 
kind is £50, mid the intention is that the tenants should themselves do 
the unskilled labour, such as quarrying, lime-burning mid attendance 011 
the skilled workmen, which the improvements involve. During tlie five 
years which ended on 31 March 1915 a sum of £11,903 was advanced un¬ 
der this scheme, £3,644 of it in 1914-15. But in the latter year the Board 
was obliged by its financial circumstances to suspend the operation of the 
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Table 1. — Badding and Improvement of Dselling-houses 
otid Outbuildings 1915-1E to 1917-18. 


Dwelling-houses : 

No. built by tlie Boaid. 

No built or substantially impioval b\ 

tenants. 

Nu. unpi< vctl by tenants wilh issManc 
fiom Boaid. 

Total amount spent by Boaid on suel 
building and mipiovemcnts . . 

Outbuildings: 

No built by the Boaid. 

No bunt 01 substantial 13 impioved by 
tenants . 

No impioved by tenants with assistance 
from Board. . . ♦.. . 

Total amount spent by Boaid on such 
building and improvements. 

Total amount spent by Boaid on dwelling- 
hoiis-*s mitbu* 1 ire 


ryu-it) 

r<)K> 17 

1917-18 

X89t 

)T Much 
191b 

210 

20 l 

*17 

2,658 

281 

294 

295 

2,22Q 

I0\ 

37 

Oo 

3,179 

£53 **35 

£52,270 

£f 5,69b 

£590,878 

— 

176 

132 

— 

— 


92 

— 

— 

6 

ft 

— 

— 

£7,907 

£7.588 

— 

£ 53,235 

£60,177 

£53.081 

£596,878 


scheme, except in the lew cases in which loans had aheady received ptc- 
limiuaiy sanction. 

Undei the “ Palish Committee Scheme 0 , described in our pievious 
article (i), land lioldeis whose' holdings have a tateable value o£ less than 
£7 icceive loans which enable them to elect new or 1<> improve existing 
buildings. In the five yeais ending on 31 March i<)i5 the net stun expend¬ 
ed by the Boaid under this scheme was £51,662, and m the year 1914- 
1915 it was £10,737. Mx* operation of this scheme also was suspended. 

Loans for Purchase oj Live Stock . — It is a practice of the Board 
which has continued thiough the yeais oi war, to make loans for the pur¬ 
chase of live stock to tenants wrho migrate to new holdings or receive 
substantial additions to their existing holdings. In 1915-16 it was decided 
not to issue further loans of this kind except to tenants who insure their 
stock under the Board's insurance scheme. This provides that on payment 
of a half-yearly premium, calculated at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
on the declared value of the insured animal at the beginning of each half- 
year, the owner will be paid two thirds of this declared value if the animal 


(1) See our letne lor Febmaiy 1915, page ixG. 
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die during the half-year. In 1916-17 and 1917-18, therefore, all slock 
bought with these loans was thus insured. 

On loans for the purchase of live stock boiroweis pay 3 % per cent, per 
annum which includes interest and an instalment of repayment of capital. 
The following figures give details as to these loans: 

Table II. — Loans for the Purchase of Live Stock 1914-15 
to 1917-18. 



- - “ 


- - 


1914-15 

19T5-T6 

I 9 I$-I 7 

Numbci of applications for loans . • . . 
Numbei of loans issued. 

Amount of loans issuul. 

12* 

12? 

£ 3^65 

98 

tS 2 

£2,510 

<12 

Sr 

£2,6 iS 


§ 6. Sea fisheries. 

In our previous article we described the work done by the Congested 
Districts Board for the development of the fishing industry. It has con¬ 
sisted largely in helping fishermen to procure suitable boats and gear, two 
methods being mainly adopted foi this end, that of making loans which 
are gradually repaid, and that oi the so-called “ share system, ’’ by which 
the Board supplies boat and gear and receives a shaic of pioduce until its 
outlay has been repaid when boat and gear become tire pioperty of 
the crew. 

Boats Worked by the Share System. — During the years for which tlie 
Board has been active conditions of fisliing on the west coast of Ireland 
have altered. Iu County Donegal only open boats wcie used by the fisher¬ 
men until 1894, when the Board introduced large decked sailing boats for 
herring fishing. The boats of both kinds were worked by local crews 
on a share system. The sailing boats were handed over with the gear to 
a crew of si a men who were joint owners save for the obligation to repay 
to the Board about one tlprd of net earnings. The system worked 
satisfactorily for many years, and the Board was repaid tin* entire cost 
of the sailing lxrats and gear originally supplied. 

In T914-15 fifty-eight decked sailing boats worked by the Board and 
local crews jointly, on the share system, were fishing on tire Donegal coast 
and their eamirrgs were estimated to be £3,280. 

About 1907 the sailing fishing lxrats found themselves luutdicapped 
in competition with steam-drifters from Scotland and England. The 
Board, at the request of the Donegal fishermen and with the aid of a loan 
from the Development Commission, therefore acquired some steam drift 
ers and motor boats. 

The following figures give details as to the working in 19x4-15 and 1915- 
16 of the five steam-drifters owned by the Board, and of its motor-boats 
of which ten were engaged in 1914-15 and eight in 1915-16. 
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Table III. -- Earnings of the Board's Steam-Drifters 
ami Motor-Boats 1914-15 and 1915-16. 



Stenm-diiften 

Moloi -boats 



1915-16 

1914-15 

1915-16 


£ 

£ 

& 

£ 


6,075 

i 

5,4^ 

4.^*9 

6,210 

Net ” . 

3/44 

5 .i 4 l 

3 >613 

5,424 

Distrlbu- ( *** . 

}>Sh 

&86 

2,207 

2,582 

tlonofnet < Skipper* and mates* slnie& . 

jio 

310 ' 



earning* j Bj?u<T» shirc&. 

2 ,34« 

2.348 

I,i05 

2,841 


The Board did not buy steam-drifteis with the object of eventually 
making the crews owners of the boats and geai but hoped that, as in Scot¬ 
land and England, local capitalists would invest money in this enterprise. 
During 1915-16, however, all its five steam-drifteis were taken by the 
Admiralty on chaiter for naval pmposes. I11 the case of both the motor- 
boats and the decked sailing boats the Board decided in 1914-15 that it 
was not desirable to continue the system by which the crews gradually 
acquired the boats as the Boaid's shares of earnings repaid the outlay on 
them. 

The time needed for such repayment was so long that men lost sight 
of the prospect of becoming owners and changed from one boat to another, 
with the consequence that boats and gear were not kept in good order. 

It was therefore resolved to value the boats and gear at the end of 
the 1914-15 season, and to offer each boat to one or more fishermen, its 
value being treated as a loan repayable by half-yearly instalments. This 
resolution was put into practice, and, on 31 March 191b, 45 out of the 77 
sailing and all the ten mu tot boats previously worked by the share system 
had been sold to fishennut who weje in most eases able to pay part of the 
purchase money in cash out ol then savings. The iapid conclusion of the 
transactions was facilitated by a good hetiiug season in the autumn of 
1915. Since it w\is hoped to sell the remaining 32 sailing boats in the 
current year the Board had practically abrogated its functions as a boat 
owner. 

Loans Jur Purposes oj Fishing. — it is natuially moie difficult to ob¬ 
tain precise figures as to boats acquired on*partly acquired by means of 
loans from the Board than as to boats of which the Board remained 
owner, it was estimated that in 1914-15 the eamingsof the decked sailing- 
boats acquired by means of these loans were at least equal to those of the 
similar boats worked on the share system. In 1916-17 a considerable 
increase was rioted in the number of motor-boats thus acquired. Fisher¬ 
men receiving a loan for the purchase of a motor boat were obliged to in¬ 
sure the boat against ordinary and war risks and also to mortgage it to the 
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Board as security for the due repayment by instalments of the loan. On 
31 March 1917 the Board had been obliged to lake possession of boats 
so mortgaged in only two cases, but in one distiict heavy arrears of due 
payments had accumulated owing to an Admit silty prohibition to fish in 
the local waters. 

The loans for the purchase of open boats are small in amount and are 
regularly and punctually repaid. These boats are usually owned by men 
who are also fanners of small holdings, but who look to their fishing to 
constitute an impoitant pari of their earnings. 

The following fignies give details as to loans J01 pin poses of fishing 
fioni t April 19T | to*jr Match 1918: 

Table IV. - Loan* joy Purpose* of Fishing, 1914-15 to 1917-18. 



1914*15 

1915*16 

1916-17 

1917*18 

No* of loans issued. 

15” 

31-' 

483 

523 

Amount of loans it sued ......... 

£» I.23 1 

€>0,945 

£21,100 

£26,011 

No. of instalments in aiit/us at aid of yo.il 
Am milt of instalments in am 11s at end 

3° 

267 

1 

219 

116 

of year. 

£2,860 

1 

1 £*,H4 

to ,*7 

£1,208 


In considering these figuies it should be remembeied that war con¬ 
ditions have been on the whole favourable to the fishing industty. Some 
important waters, notably Lough vSwitly, were indeed closed to fishing 
by the Admiralty; recruiting for the navy and army diminished the fishing 
community; from 1915-16 onwards the quantities of fish which could be 
shipped to markets in Great Britain were cut tailed. But from the time 
of the outbreak of the war the price of fish rose constantly; and over 
the whole period the tesultant in on ase in gains seems to have outbalanced 
the tiso in 11 k* prices ol 1>oats, moloi engines, sails, capstans, nets and 
lines which ate noted as 1 x*ing evnhilani in the tepoit foi 1917*18. A 
furthei advantage W'n*- 11n* deoie.ise in the mtuilier of Scottish and Knglish 
steam-tiawlcxs, steam-dnlteis and steam-lineis. Owing to the absence 
of these 4 Ijo. its fish wete not inleict pted when they w r ere approaclmig shal¬ 
low waters in the spawning seasons, aud Iherefoie l>ecame mnie plentiful. 

In conclusion, we tefci oni leadets to our issue for December 1917 (1) 
for an account of a veiy successful experiment in co-operative fishing in 
the Aran Islands. 

§ 7. RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

The Congested District Bo*ard has for many years encouraged the 
home industries of the Irish countryside by holding classes for girls, espe¬ 
cially in lace making and crochet The money which women aud girls have 


( 3 ) 9-3 j. 
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earned by making Irish lace and crochet and also, to a less extent, by 
embroidery has in many o£ the poorer districts been necessary to enable 
numerous families to live in any kind of comfort. In some districts the 
earnings of the girls have actually exceeded the leut-ioll. The savings 
from such earnings have sufficed in many instances to slock holdings with 
cattle, and have provided capital which has placed the occupiers per¬ 
manently in a position to farm their land more piofitably and to command 
a constant supply of milk for their childteu. 

The following figures show the sums which woe coined by the Board's 
Female Industrial Classes from i April 1912 to jr March 1918. 


191^-13. 

. £*),? 5 -l 

. 

.... £17,505 

191*1-15. 

.... £ii,0<8o 

i 9 i 5 -*t>. 

.... £i0 ,3^() 

1916-17.. 

.... £j 1,097 

1917-18.. 

.... £ 55 , 3 #<> 


It will be noticed that there was a very serious decrease in earnings 
between 1912-13 and 1915. This was due to a decline in the fashion for 
Irish lace and crochet, to the competition of Austrian goods, and to the 
dulness of the American market, and was accentuated after the declara¬ 
tion of war which caused lessened expenditure on dress. The demand for 
embroidery also fell. In 1914-15 the Board decided to close jj small 
classes and branch classes in lacemaking and crochet of which the earn¬ 
ings were low. The collapse of this main female industry caused a critical 
situation in the congested districts, and the Board resolved to distribute 
its enterprise over more industries, so that cliangCvS in fasliiou would 
in future have less disastrous effects. 

The situation was however remedied by war conditions, which even¬ 
tually caused a large demand for aitieles made by Irish peasant women, 
especially knitted woollen articles supplied lx>ih to the uriuy and navy and 
to general tradeis, and which at the same lime eliminated foreign com¬ 
petition. (Xir figures show that theie was a eousideiahte rise" in earnings 
between 1914-15 and 1915-ib, and that in 1916-17, they exceeded while 
in 1917-18 they nearly doubled the amount they luid leached in mu-13. 
In 1916-17 the large use of knitting machines, a slight revival in the demand 
for Irish crochet, and the success which hud attended butlonmaking are 
noted in the repoit on these Industrie's. In 1917-18 it was estimated that 
when an industry was started by the Board, the workeis received about 
two thirds of the sum earned, the remaining third going to repay the cost 
of material. 

The weaving industry, which is followed by men rather than woiueu, 
has made steady progress, stated in 1915-16 to have been accentuated by 
the war which had increased the demand for homespun tweeds and had 
raised prices. The Board has encouraged weaving by providing instruc¬ 
tion and awarding prizes, introducing improved looms, affording infonua- 
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tion as to dyes, and establishing and supervising two monthly markets 
in South Donegal which is the chief district for the industry. 

Kelp-bttrning is an important industry among the peasants living 011 
the west coast. They collect seaweed and burn it in open kilns or pits, 
thus producing kelp. In past yeais as much as £-jo a season was some¬ 
times earned by a family by kelp-burning, but there was a subsequent 
decline, followed by a gradual recovery alter the war had caused a large 
demand for iodine which is the most valuable product from kelp. In 
1914-15 a family could make about £20 a season in the bosl kelp-burning 
districts, in 1915-16 as much as £30. In 1916-17 the market was enlarged 
because a firm of manure manufacturers bought large quantities of the 
kelp at a good price. 

In 1916-17 the Boaid was obliged by the dearth of labour to close its 
marble and granite works in Galway. In live same year it made the experi¬ 
ment of starting a toymaking class, also in Galway. Mention should 
finally be made of the instruction the Board has provided in domestic 
economy for girls, and for youths in carpentry, eo'operage and the driving 
of motor engines for boats. 

The following figures, which give details as to the loans made by the 
Board for industrial purposes, afford an idea of the scope of its work of 
encouraging rural industries. 

Tabee V. — Loans for Purposes of Industry 1914-15 to 1917-18. 


Purpose of loans applied for 


Eooms.. . . *. 

Spinning wheels.. 

Carditig machines... 

Kuilting inn* hint's.. 

Blacksmiths* lonl<*.. , „ . . . . 

Citpuiittrh* tools.. . 

Barrcl-xn tking in itcrlal -. 

Btut- 1 niilding plant. * 

Sawmills..... • • . . 

Boats for agricultural and industrial purport a . . 
Co-operative dairy society «... ....... 

Co-operative agricultural society (for repairs to 
building). 

Equipment of knitting factory ......... 


Num1>er of loans applied for 


X9I4-15 j 

J 

1910-17 

iqi7-i8 

3 

4 

1 

25 

4 

1 

— 

3 

— 

-- 

1 

— 

43 

29 

5 

3 

I 

3 

i 

- 

-- 

* - 

X 

1 

■ - . 

X 

1 

| 2 

—- 

* 

_ 

X 

j 

1 

z 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

* 

— 

- - 

1 (£30) 

— 

— 

- 

x (£500) 

53 

3 * 

12 

\0 

29 

33 

U 

IS 


£305 

£rio 

[ £1,076 


. « - — 

_ ... 



Total number of applications for loan- • . . 

Total number of loans foiled. . *. 

Total amount of loans issued. 
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It should be recollected in considering the amounts earned in the peas¬ 
ant industries that, especially in the knitting industiy, much money was 
earned from the year 1915-16 011 wauls by women who worked for commer¬ 
cial firms independently of the Rouid’s classes, using in some oases knit¬ 
ting-machines bought with money lent by the Board. The Board has 
sometimes helped these firms with its instiuction and advice. 

§ 8. Marine works and means or communication. 

An important part of the work of the Congested Districts Board 
has always been the provision of the purs and landing-places, roads and 
bridges which allow the products of the West of Ireland to be maiketed 
and relieve its isolation. In 1915-16 the Boaid decided, owing to the 
war, to suspend its grants foi pieis and landing-places anti for loads other 
than the roads on its,own estates, and expenditure in this year was therefore 
confined to repairs. But the needs of the fishing industry were such 
that a grant was obtained from the Development Commissioners and sup¬ 
plemented by smaller grants from the Cork County Council'and the Cork, 
Bandon and South Coast Railway Company, and aided by the fluids thus 
obtained a deep-water pier with a railway extension was constructed at 
Baltimore in County Cork in 1916-17 and 1917-18. Other marine works 
were contemplated in 1917-18. 

The following figures shew the sums which the Board has spent on 
these engineering works during the years of war. 


Table VI. — Sums spent on Enginering Works 1914-15 
to 1915-18. 


1 

- - — 

- 


— - 

1 

19*4-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

P.ers anti othir meuine works ...... 

£5,17/ 

£1.574 


£83'. 

Roods and biitlgos.. 

£3.931 

£8<,i 

£2,167 

£841 


The Board subsidizes steamer services between the Atun Islands 
and Galway and between Rcliuullet and Sligo. Owing to the increase 
in working expenses, especially in the price of coal, it was necessary some¬ 
what to curtail services and to raise freights during the war. Some mail-car 
and mail-boat seivices in remote districts are. also subsidized, and certain 
receipts by telegraph or money-order offices are guaranteed by the Board. 

§ 9. I/OANS TO AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 

Some years ago the Congested Districts Board advanced the sum 
of * 7,345 to co-operative agicultural credit banks in the West of Iieland. 
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Owing to the necessity o£ getting in outstanding loans as quickly as possi¬ 
ble it was decided to recall these loans gradually. The following table 
shows the amounts still outstanding in the several years wliich we are 
examining, and thus allows tlie rate at which repayments were made in 
the period of the war to be estimated: 


Taber VII. — Outstanding Loam to Agricultural Hanks, 
1915 to 1918. 


Number of b inks having outstanding loans 
Amount outstanding.. • * . 


31 Match 

31 March 

31 March 

31 March 

1915 

19x6 

1917 

1918 

4* 

3 <-> 

J 7 

10 

£4.^7 

£2,097 

£807 

£276 

- - 1 


: _ - „ . 

- r —r 


Before concluding this brief survey of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board in recent years mention should be made of its valuable 
enterprise of providing highly trained nurses for remote districts. It 
has here co-operated with the committee of Lady Dudley's nursing scheme. 


2. — MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SOURCES (OFFICIAL): 

The Corn Production act 1017 . 

Provisional Regulations with respect to tite Constitution and Proceedings op the 
Agricultural Wages Hoard (Eng r and and Wvrns), slt up under tub Corn Pro¬ 
duction Act Usuwl by till Board ol Agriculture, Sctitemhir 1017 
Orders fixing or varying Minimi nn Rvrrs of Wages, issued by the Agricultural Wages 
Hoard at vrriou*- dates in r<ji8 and ioiq. 

Order as to Benefits and Advantage which may be Reckoned as Paymtnt of 
Wages in iieu of Payment in Cash, issued by the Agricultural W<u<es Board 0 Sep¬ 
tember 1918. 

The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, September 1917 and subsequent issues 
Tne Wagls Board Gazettp, August iQiSaml subsequent issues. 

During the War the position of the agricultural labourer in England 
and Wales underwent a substantial change. In spite of the exemption 
from military service granted to many rural workers, a very largo number 
was called up, leaving a considerable deficit in the supply of labour. Many 
sources were drawn upon to make good the deficiency. Women workers, 
school boys, soldiers temporarily released from service, prisoners of war, all 
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contributed to furnish the labour which was necessary to replace 1 he workers 
called up. 

But inevitably the agricultural labourers who remained — the men- 
alroadv possessed of the knowledge and ^kill which others were obliged 
hastily to acquite — were able to obtain better wages than they had 
previously been paid and to secure better conditions of employment. 

That the agricultural labourer, whose work had so suddenly become of 
supreme importance to the country, was entitled to special treatment was 
recognized by the legislature wlieu in the Corn Production Act IQ17 were 
inserted provision* for the establishment of an Agricultural Wages Board 
for each of the three Kingdoms for the purpose of fixing minimum rates 
of wages for agricultural labour. 

We have already in this Review (1) given an account of the establish¬ 
ment of the Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales and some 
illustrations of the minimum wages which it has fixed but we propOvSC in 
this article to give a fuller statement of its constitution and of the work 
which it has carried out. 

§ 1 . The agricultural wages board. 

In Part II of the Corn Production Act 1917 (the main object of which 
was to extend the cultivation of cereals in the United Kingdom) it was 
enacted that the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in consultation with 
the Ministry of Labour should a]'point an Agricultural Wages Board, for 
the fixing of minimum, wages for workmen employed in agriculture in 
England and Wales. To the terms “ workmen ” and “ employed in 
agriculture ” wide interpretations were given, so that, in fact, the Wages 
Board was empowered to fix minimum wages for men, boys, women and 
gills, working not only on farms, but on osier land, woodland, orchards, 
market gardens and nursery grounds. 

The Wages Board was to consist of members representing employers, 
members representing workers and members appointed by the Board of 
Agricultuic who might be expected to form an impartial judgement as 
between employers'and workers’interests. It was left to the Board of 
Agriculture to make regulations fixing the numbers of each class of 
member, subject to the provision that the representatives of the employers 
and the representatives of the workers must be equal in number and that 
the appointed members must not exceed in number one quarter of the 
whole Board. 

The Board ofc Agriculture decided tliat the Wages Board should consist 
of 39 persons, of whom seven were to be appointed members and the 
remainder representative members. 

Of the 16 members representing the employers, eight were to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Board of Agriculture, while each of the following bodies was to 
be asked to elect two members: The Council of the Royal Agricultural So- 

M Issues of October 1917 (page 67), 1918 (page 436), June 1918 (page 5 « 3 h 

August 1918 (page 699), October 10 t 6 (page 850) and November-December 1918 (page 938). 
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eiety of England; the General Executive Committee of tlie National Farm¬ 
ers’ Union ; the Council of the Central and Associated Chambers oi Agri¬ 
culture ; the Welsh Agricultural Council. 

Of the members representing workmen six were to be elected by the 
Executive Committee of the National Agricultural labourers’ and Rural 
Workers' Union, and two by the General Executive Committee of the 
Workers' Union, while the remainder were to be nominated by the 
Board of Agriculture. 

If the result of the elections were such that in the opinion of the Boord 
o* Agriculture, a fair representation of all classes of farming and of the vari¬ 
ous conditions of employment in agriculture in all parts of the country 
could not be secured, the Board of Agriculture reserved to itself the right 
to nominate a representative member in place of any person elected. 

The normal term of office of an appointed member was fixed at two 
years and that of representative member at three years, but it was laid down 
that at the end of one year five members representing employers and five 
members representing workers should retire by lot and at the end of two 
years other five representing employers and five representing workers. 

To preserve the balance between employers' and workers' representa¬ 
tives it was provided that if at any meeting their numbers were unequal, 
the side which was in a majority could arrange that one or more of their 
members should refrain from voting. Failing such arrangement, the chair¬ 
man might, if he thought desirable, adjourn the voting on auy question to 
another meeting of the Beard. 

The Wages Board was formed in accordance with these regulations. 
Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, a former President of the Board of Agriculture, was 
appointed Chairman, and Sir R. Henry Rew, Assistant Secretary' to the 
Board of Agriculture, was appointed Deputy Chairman. Amongst the 
appointed members was one woman, Mrs. h. Wilkins. The first meeting 
of the Wages Board was held on 6 December 1917. 

§ 2 . District wauks commjttreh. 

The Corn Production Act provided also for the formation of District 
Wages Committees. The appointment of such Committees was left to 
the option of tin Agricultural Wages Board, subject to the right of the Board 
of Agricultur. to insist on their iormation. The areas for which they were 
to act was left to the Wages Board to determine, but their composition was 
to be settled by regulations made by the Board of Agriculture. The Act 
merely kid down that there was to be equal representation on the District 
Committees of local employers and local workers and that at least one mem¬ 
ber of the Wages Board or other person nominated by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture should act on each District Committee. 

In determining the areas in which the District Wages Committees were 
to act the Wages Board took as the basis the geographical counties, but in 
some cases counties were grouped to form a single area. In all 39 districts 
were formed of which 27 corresponded to geographical comities, while 11 
contained two or more counties. One of the areas was less than a county, 
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the Furness District lia vino been detached from tlie eoimtv of Lancashire 
and grouped with Cumberland and Westmoiland. 

The method adopted for the formation of District Wages Comiuittees 
was for the members of the Wages Board representing the employe is to 
recommend representatives of the loo il employers, while the members re¬ 
presenting the workers recommended representatives of the* local workers. 
These recommendations were carefully considered 5 >v a Selection Commit¬ 
tee, consisting of four employers’ representativefour workers’ represen¬ 
tatives and four appointed members. The Selection Committee in turn 
made recommendations to the Wages Board, who had the final decision 
in regard to the nomination of the representatives of the local employers 
and the local workers. To these were added the impaitial members ap¬ 
pointed for each Committee by the Board of Agriculture. 

Some workers who had been invited by the Wages Board to serve on 
District Wages Committees found that their employers raised objections to 
their doing so, and one or two were even threatened with dismissal if they 
accepted the invitation. The representatives of tlic employers on the Agri¬ 
cultural Wages Board issued in January 1918 a statement in which they 
expressed the hope that no employer would place any difficulty whatever 
in the way of any worker who might be selected to repre, ent his class. 
“ We are convinced, ” the statement continued, ** that the future of Bri¬ 
tish agriculture largely depends upon the co-operation between capital and 
labour in farming, which we believe the Agricultural Wages Board and the 
District Wages Committees will promote. We have already found that the 
representatives of workers on the Wages Board are prepared to work with 
us in a reasonable and broad-minded spirit, and we believe that they, like 
ourselves, will discuss questions on which we may differ with a sincere de¬ 
sire to establish and maintain fair and friendly relations between em¬ 
ployers and employed. Nothing, i 1 * our opinion, would be mote detri¬ 
mental to the interests of agriculture than an attempt by individuals to 
interfere with or impede the acceptance by any man of ati invitation to 
represent his class, and we confidently appeal to the patriotism and good 
sense of farmers generally to recognise tint the selection without 
hindrance by workers of their lepresentatives is essential to the esta¬ 
blishment of District Wages Committees on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. n 

The appeal appears to have been effective, as little further opposition 
on the part of employers was experienced. 

The earliest District Wages Committees to be formed were established 
at the end of January 19x8, and by the middle of May the Agricultural 
Wages Board was able to issue a notice stating that Committees had been 
formed in each of the 39 areas into which England and Wales had been di¬ 
vided. 

It is the function of the District Wages Committees, as laid down by 
the Corn Production Act, to recommend to the Wages Board minimum 
rates of wages applicable to their districts. Only the Wages Board itself can 
fix,varyorcancelanysuchrate>butitcaimot mkc any orders to this effect 
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which slull be applicable in any aiea where n District Wages Committee 
exists, unless the Committee has eithei recommended the rate or its varia¬ 
tion or cancellation, or has had an opportunity of reporting thereon to the 
Board. 

The Act also empowered the V\ ages Board to delegate any ol its powers 
and duties (other than the power and duty of fixing minimum rates) to 
the District Wages Committees. The principal power which has been so 
delegated is that of granting “permits of exemption, ’’that is permits to 
workers on time-work who are affected hv mental or oilier infirmity or 
physical injury which renders them incapable ul performing tin- work of a 
normally efficient workman, to accept employment at latesless than the 
minimum wage. 

§ 3. PROCEDURE IN FIXING MINIMUM RATES. 

* I11 fixing an}' minimum rate of wages the Agricultural Wages Board 
must, as we have seen, either act upon the recommendation of a District 
Wage„ Committee, or give tlu. Committee the opportunity to report upon 
the proposal. It must also gi\e public notice of the rate it proposes to fix 
and must consider any objections which may be lodged with it within 
one month. When a rate has been fixed it must furtlun give notice of 
such rate for the information of the employers and workers affected. 

The same procedure applies to the variation or cancellation of any or¬ 
der fixing a minimum rate. 

§ 4. Tim PRINCIPAL'S ON WHICH MINIMUM WAGES ARTS MXVD. 

The Corn Production Act imposed upon the Agricultural Wages 
Board the duty of fixing minimum rates of wages for time tvork and 
empowered it, if it thought it necessary or expedient, also to fix minimum 
rates of wages for piccc-work. Considerable latitude was allowed to the 
Board in fixing rates applicable universally, or different rates for different 
districts, for different classes of workers or for different kinds and con¬ 
ditions of employment. 

In the case of able bodied men the Act itself fixed a rate for time-work 
below which the minimum late to be fixed by the Wages Board was not to 
go. This rate was to be such that, when the customary allowances were 
taken into account, the total wages would lx; equivalent to payment for an 
ordinary day's work at a rate of 25s* a week. This provision did not 
apply to boys, women and girls. 

The principle laid down by the Act for the guidance of the Wages 
Board in fixing minimum rates, whether for time-work or for piece-work, was 
that it should try to secure, so far as practicable, for rble bodied men such 
wages as were, in its opinion, adequate to promote efficiency and to'enable 
a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself and his family in accordance 
with such standard of comfort as might dc reasonable iu relation to the 
nature of his employment. 

When a minimum rate has been fixed, the payment by an employer 
of a less rate is an offence punishable by a fine of not more than £20. 
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If, after conviction, the employer priests in pacing less tluui 1 lie mini- 
mum rate fixed,lie renders himself liable to a line nut exceeding £l for e\ cry 
day on which the offence is c< ntinned. Pending the fixing ol minimum 
wages by the Wage's Bmrd, the tale of 25s* a week for .d)le bodied men 
was made applicable all over the country, and if less wages were paid 
the worker was entitled to lecoier Lhe rlilleieiice fioiii his employer ns a 
civil debt. When proceedings to lecover were taken, tlv* value of the allow¬ 
ances, if it weie disputed, vns tt> be (Utenniued by the Cotut. 

§ 5. Benefits and allowances as baht payment of waocs. 

The Agricultural Wages Boaul i< and it uecessiry to take steps at 
once to decide upon the principles or method to be adopted in estimat¬ 
ing the value of those benefits and allowances which were to be eal- 
cultted as part payment of wages. At its second meeting, held on 20 Dec¬ 
ember 1917 it appointed two committees, each consisting of four em¬ 
ployers' representatives,lour workers' representatives and four appoint¬ 
ed members to consider lespeetively on what basis the rent of cottages 
should be assessed and other benefits and allowances should he valued. 

It was not, however, until September 1918 that the Board issued an 
order on the subject. This order, which was entitled 44 Order as to Bene¬ 
fits and Advantages which nuy be Reckoned as Payment of Wages in lion 
of Payment of Cash”, defined such benefits and advanlges as including 
provision by an employer fora workman employed by him of : 

(1) Milk, including skimnu d or separated milk. 

(2) Potatoes. 

(3) Lodging, except in any case in which the District Wages Commit¬ 
tee shall determine that the lodging accommodation, provided is so defective 
as to be injurious to health. 

(4) Board, including any meals but not intoxicating diink (1). 

(5) A cottage, including any garden hitherto given 01 let with the 
cottage except where the cot Inge is one in regard to which I hi Medical < )lli- 
cer of Health has reported tlmt it is in a state so dangeious or injurious to 
health as to to unlit for human habitation. 

The values at which milk and potatoes weie to be reckoned weie the 
current producers' wholesale prices, which were to be ascertained and de¬ 
termined by the District Wages Committee. Lodgingnnd board were to be 
reckoned at such weekly sums as the District Wages Commutes: should 
determine. 

The value of new milk was deteriuined, for alt parts of the country, as 
6 y 2 d. per quart or the wholesale price fixed for any particular district by 
the Local Food Control Committee, whichever were the lesser. For skim¬ 
med or separated milk, the value was universally fixed at per gallon. 

For potatoes of the second grade, the values delcrmhu d varied from 
£5 5s. per ton up to £7 10s. I11 the majority of counties it was deter** 

(1) It is illegal under the Truck Acts to reckon Intoxicating drinks tut allowance* In pari 
payment of wages. 
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mined at JC(>5&. or 410 lew. The value of potatoes of the Jirst grade 
wa,' determiuod ns 10s. per ton above tlmt of potatoes of the second 
grade. 

Great differences were apparent in the estimation of the value of board 
and lodging. In 25 Knglisli counties the value of full board and lodging 
for male workers was determined as lollows according to the age ol the work¬ 
er : Over 17 ytars, rtts. ; between £0 and 17 years, 17s. ; between 15 and 
if-> years, 15s. , between 1 {. and 15 years, 12s.; under i\ years, gs. In the 
same counties the corresponding figures for female workers were 135., 
I 2 s\, ns., ros., qs. 

These were the highest ilgiues. In most of the remaining Knglisli 
counties the vain* s weie not much 1 Aver, but in some counties in the 
West of Kngltnd the values were as low as 15s., 15s., 13$., us,, and os. for 
male workers and irs., us., IJ$., 1 os., and 9s, for female workers, 

In Walts the values determined for male workers were, on the whole, 
considerably lowt 1 than in Kngland. The highest figmev for Welsh count¬ 
ies were the same as the lowest figtiusfor iCuglish ('utilities, while the lowest 
Jigmos lor Welsh counties w tu* i2s., i.\s\, us., tos., and qs. Kor women 
the values determim d \\t n uniloim lluoitghoul Walts, being its., ir$., 
us., los. and qs. 

Recently the values ot lull 1 on id and lodging foi mate workers have* 
been ruined in some counties to Jus., itts., 1 X,\\, tXj?., and 15s. (id. The 
value's determined Lorlemalc \ie>rkershave been made uuilonn throughout 
Knglaud and Wales, being Jived at rp>\, 12s., us., and 9s. 

Values lm\o also been determined in all areas for 1 initial board and 
lodging of various deguvs as, leu example, lodging only, till food and drink 
(excluding intoxicants), dinner only, breakfast only. 

Similar variations were observable in the values determined in the dif¬ 
ferent a leas, ns in the values of full hoard and lodging. Koi female workers 
they ate now u in foi m throughout Kngland and Wales 

The* method laid down for the assessment of the value of a cottage was 
less simple. If the ooltajp is held from the employer rent and rate free, 
the provision of ihe cottage may be reckoned at an amount not exceeding 
>\ per \v< ek. In othei won Is an amount not exceeding 3 s. per week may 
bededucUd from the minimum wage. 

A District Wages CornnptUe may, however, decide that the average 
value customarily attached to cottages in its area is less than 3$. a week and 
may fix a lower maximum amount at width the provision of a cottage may 
be reckoned. 

In a Jew parts of the country, this maximum value was fixed by District 
Wages Committees .it less than 3s. per week. Thus in North Bucking¬ 
hamshire it was fixed at 2s ; in Northamptonshire, Herefordshire, Mid - 
Buckinghamshire and pa its oL the county of Somerset at 2 s. bd. In by far 
the goat or part of tin* country, however, the District Wages Committees 
agreed to the general estimate of 3$, pet week. 

The District Wages Committees were also authorised to decide as to 
any particular cottage that it is defective in xespect of accommodation, re- 


8 
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pairs or sanitation, mid to fix an amount to be deducted Iroin the maximum 
value on the ground of such defects. 

Where the cottage is held by the worker iroin the t mployer at a rental, 
which is often a " customary ""or “ nominal ” iciital, the provision of the 
cottage may still be reckoned as a “ benefit or advantage, " provided the 
amount ot rent and rates paid by the occupier is less tlun the maximum 
value fixed for the district (generally, as we have seen, per week). The 
amount which may be deducted from the minimum wage in inspect of the 
provision of such a cottage is the maximum value k«s the amount of lent 
and rates paid by the occupier 

If the rent and rates paid by the occupier of the voltage equal ot exceed 
the maximum value, no deduction hi respect oi it may be made from the 
payment in cash of the full minimum w ige. 

The Order made by the Wages Board does not, of course apply to cot¬ 
tages which are held under a contract of tenancy which is separate and 
distinct from the contra ot of service. It is ueeoidingly open to employe! 
and woiker to agree for the payment ol the minimum wages in full ami to 
make an independent agreement foi the renting of the cottage, 

§6 . Hours ok employment : overtime and " walking time.” 

In fixing minimum rates of wages for time-work, the Wages Board de¬ 
termined both the minimum wages foi a week's work and als> the* mini¬ 
mum rates per hour to be paid for overtime. To decide what should be 
considered overime it was necessary to fix the number ol hours' wotk which 
constituted the normal week's work. Tliis varies somewhat from county 
to county and is different in " summer " to vvliat it is iu " winter " Smn- 
mei " is reckoned as the period from the first Monday in Mar< h to the last 
Sunday in October ; “ winter ” is the lmaining period of the jear. The 
most usual number of hours per week originally fixed for online jy labourers 
was 54 in sununei and 48 iu winter, but in regard to special classes of 
workers there were great variations, not only as between counties but as 
between different parts of the same county. v So difficult was il to determine 
the number of hours worked by special classes that at fust the Wages Board 
was obliged often to content itseh in its orders with stating that the numbei 
of hours per week was to be taken as the"oustomaiy "number,but mote 
recently it has endeavoured to lix n definite number oE hours in all eases. 

Even when the number of hours per normal week's work is fixed this 
is not sufficient to determine what work shall be counted as overtime work, 
The distribution of the hours has to be considered, fn the ease of ordinary 
workers, it was assumed in the earlier older* that no ordinary work is 
done on Sundays. All woik done on Sundays was, therefore, treated as 
overtime and a special minimum rate was fixed for Sunday overtime work. 
A minimum rate was also fixed for week-day overtime work and this was 
payable in respect of all employment in any week (excluding Sundays) in 
excess of the number of hours which formed the basis of the weekly wage, 

A demand soon arose for the adoption in agriculture of the weekly 
half-holiday which is customary in England in almost all other kinds of 
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labour. The Wages Board showed themselves sympathetic towards this 
demand and by an order winch came into force on 3 March 19IQ extended the 
definition of overtime employment to include “ all employment in excess 
of 6 34 hours on a Saturday, or on such other day (not being Sunday) in 
every w.ek as may be agreed between the emi>loyed and the worker. ” 

The original definition, be it noted, was merely extended. The 
hours in excess of 6 H hours worked on the shoit day were 
reckoned in am case as overtime, but the^ weie not counted twice 
over. If, lot example, the nu«7ibei of houn which fotmed the basis ot 
the weekly wage wexe <48 and the worker did 31 ho at s wot L mtlie week 
(exclusive of Smida\), including 8 hours done on the short day, he would 
be paid oveTtime wages foi 3 hous, the difteremc between 51 hours 
and 48. The 1 34 hours oveTtime work which Ik* did on the shoifc day 
would be included in the three hours' overtime which he had done during 
the week. 

This is the simplest case, bet m take now tl e < a he in which the walker 
only docs *|8 hoius duting the week, but docs 8 hours on the .shot! day. 
Here it is ucccssuv to iuquin what agreement the employer lias made w ith 
the worker. 

Suppose fust that tlv* lioms ol w^rk agrcal between the employer and 
the worker ire .48, to be spread equally over the six days. On the .stunt 
day I 34 hours out of the 8 hours worked would be o\ 01 time. lienee the 
hours oi work agreed exclusive of overtime emfrh'yment are only 46 4 4 hours 
per week. But, according to clauses in the previous orders of the Wages 
Board, if the agreed number of hours in the week, exclusive of overtime 
employment, are less than the number of hours which forms the basis of 
the weekly wage (in the suppos'd case, 48 hour-), the full minimum 
weekly wage must nevertheless be paid. I11 this case, then, the worker is 
entitled to the minimum weekly wage plus overtime wages for 1 4 hours. 

In the second place, let us suppose tint the employer had agreed with 
the worker that tlu .j 8 horns work should be so arranged that only (>34 limns 
should be done on the short day and the remaining 11 1 i hours spread over 
tin* other five days. In tlu* supposed ease the woiker has, it is tiue, 
done |8 hours during the week, but lie has only done ^(> {4 horns of 
normal wotk instead of ,|8 hours, as agreed. The employer, then, is 
entitled to deduct the wages, calculated at the normal rate, in respect oi 
x 34 hours. (The normal rati per hour would in the supposed ease boa 
.48th part of the mini mum weekly wages). But, on the oilier hand, the 
worker is entitled to be paid oveitime wages in respect of the 1 34 hours 
of overtime which he worked on the short da\. 

These examples sufficiently explain the method by which overtime 
is calculated in respect of the shoit day. 

It should be noted that the Wages Board his no power to determine 
or to regulate the hours of wotk of agricultural workers or theii arrange* 
rnont. Kmployer and worker may agree upon any number of hours ui- 
ranged in any way they like, but they do so subject to the condition that if 
the total number of hours on week-days exceeds a ceitain number of hours 
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determined by the Board, or ii the hours woiked on the short day exceed 
6 % hours, the excess hours will be regarded as overtime. 

The short day was originally intended to be of nnivusal application, 
but for certain counties eiders have boon made or proposed nuking it 
inapplicable to workers who, under an agicement with their employers, are 
entitled to a week's holiday on full pay in each half-year, or a fortnight's 
holiday on full pay in each year, or to payment of double pay for a week's 
work in each half-year or for a fortnight's work in each year. 

The original order relating to the short day laid it down tlut the week¬ 
day overtime rate should be payable for all employment in excess of 6 % 
hours on that day " except time spent on such day by stockinet) of any class 
in comiection with the feeding and cleaning of stock." In rognul to 
this exception, a curiotis misconception arose. It was imagined by some 
farmers that it implied tluil uo payment at all need be given for the time 
spent as stated. The Wages Board had, of comsc, intended that time so 
spent should not be reckoned for the payment of overtime in respect of 
the short day, but tlut it should be included in the calculation of the total 
number of hours worked dining the week. Recently, however, the Board 
has issued an ord^t to vaiy the definition of ov< rtime by omitting this 
exception, so that for stockmen also any employ mail in < xooss of 6 % hours 
on the short day will be treated as overtime. • 

In connection with the hours of labour the question arose as to whether 
“ walking time, " that is the time spent by the worker in walking from his 
cottage to his place of work and in returning to his cottage, should be 
reckoned in the hours worked. The position was stated as follows in the 
Wages Board Gazette : “ In the absence of any special provision in the 
contract of service or of any well-established custom of the farm, the time 
spent by the worker in proceeding fnun his cottage to his place of work 
would now be reckoned as employment... By ‘place of work' is here 
meant the actual place where the work is carried on, but if a man's 
duties require him to go and return to the farm-house before or after his 
work in the fields (t\ g., for the fetching or taking back horses or tools) 
the time occupied in walking between the two places would rank in his work¬ 
ing hours. But if his duties arc such Hint ho can go straight from his 
home to the place of work iu the fields and back in the same way, the walk¬ 
ing time would not be so reckoned, unless his contract or the custom of 
the farm provide that he should be paid for tliat time. The burden of 
proving the custom would lie on the worker; if it were proved, the custom 
must be read into the contract of service unless it is expressly excluded. 11 

§ 7. Minimum wages eor male workers. 

We now give a series of tables showing the minimum wages fixed for 
male workers. These tables should be read subject to the following obser¬ 
vations. 

Table I shows the minimum weekly wage for all male workers except 
certain classes for which special wages have been fixed. By an Order which 
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<\nue into operation oti 19 May 7919 an all-round addition was made to the 
minimum weekly wages previously fixed for ordinary labourers of 18 years 
of age and over (1). The increase was : 

Workers of 18 and tinder 19 yea is of age 3s. a week 

» » 19 » » 20 » )> » 4$ » j> 

& )> 20 » » 21 j» » » 5s. » » 

» » 21 years and over 6s. bd. » 

At the same time, the number of hours per week was made 54 in sum¬ 
mer and 48 in winter in al* counties in liugland and Wales. In those coun¬ 
ties where the number of hours per week luid been in excess of this number 
the additions were made, not to the minimum wages previously in force, 
but to those wages reduced to a basis of 52 hours per week ail tlie year 
round. 

The minimuni wages shown in Table I for workers over 18 years of 
age are those which came into force on 19 May. For workers under 18 
years of age the wages aie those previously fixed and the horns per week 
are not unifoim in all counties. vSteps aie, however, being t iken to reduce 
them in all counties to 54 in summer and 48 uiwhrhr without reducing 
the rates of wages. 

Table II sb 'ws the oveitime rates fixed foi oidinaiy male workers. 
We have already indicated what employment isconsiderod is ovutime em¬ 
ployment. For workers over 18 yea is of age the oveitime rates were ad¬ 
justed by the Order which came into lorn* on 10 M ly so as to bo, is nearly 
as possible, foi overtime work on week days 25 per rent, higher than the 
average rate per hour, and for overtime woik on Sundays 50 per cent, 
higher tluui the average rate per hour. 

15 y an order which will come into force on the first Monday in October, 
the number of horns per week for male workers over 18 years of age will 
be fmther reduced to 50 in summer and 48 in winter, and the overtime 
rates will be adjusted aoeotdingly. 

Table III shows the minimum weekly wages and the overtime mtes 
which have been fixed bn special classes nl male winkers over 18 years 
of age. 

There have been considerable variations in the wages fixed for special 
classes of workers, but with the considerable increase iu the wages of ordin¬ 
ary labourers the tendency bus been to reduce the number of counties iu 
which special wages are fixed for special classes, Another important change 
has been the determination of the number of hours for which the mini¬ 
mum wages are payable. Iu most of the earlier orders no definite number 
of hours was assigned, the number being taken as the " customary ” 
number of hours per week worked by the special classes of labourers. 

(*) Htfeept iu Cumlwrland, WVstmoiland aiul the Vuinebs Dish id. of J^nucashirc, 
where the uniform minimum wage of .fts. per week for ail ordinary male woikens over 
z8 years of age remained In twice. 
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Tab i,:: II. —* Overtime Rates tor Ordinary Male Workers. 
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Tabi^e III. — Minimum Weekly Wages and Overtime Rates for Sf>e~ial Classes. 
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The cubt )in«uy number is vei v va liable and diikiMii difleient districts 
in the bame county. This method of determining wages was not con¬ 
sidered very satisfactory and tlie latei aiders define the number of hours 
per week. This does not mean that any chant?' has been made in the 
number ot hours actually worked; it only makes a change in the hours 
which are to be considered n& overtime. In some counties, where the 
customary hours are longer than the hours fixed, the minimum weekly 
wage has been diminished ; the worker will not, however,-earn less as he 
will be paid overtime for the additional hours worked. 

The short day applies to the special classes of workers; that is to say, 
any work over 6 % hours oil that da) is considered overtime employment. 
In some areas all Sunday work is considered overtime, and ovcitime also 
includes any work on week-day 4 * in excess of the number of hours laid 
down. These areas are Anglesey and Carnarvon; Berkshire; Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire and Btdiordshire ; Pet byshire ; Dot set ; Ivssex ; Hamp¬ 
shire ; Lincolnshire; Norfolk; Norlbuinbeiland and Durham ; Suffolk; 
Yorkshire. In the remaining areas for which minimum wages Itave been 
fixed for special classes of workers, the number ol hours per week applies 
to the whole week, including Sundays. Sunday work is not, as such, con¬ 
sidered overtime, but all employment in excess of the fixed numbei of hours 
per week, whether clone on Sundays or week-days, is calculated as overtime 
employment. 

In Noifolk and Suffolk the special classes of workers will not be en¬ 
titled to payment of overtime wages for any employment in connection with 
the immediate care of animals, but will be paid at overtime rates for any 
other kind of overtime employment. 

The rates shown in Table III nu» for the most part those which will 
couie into force on October Mh. Those given Jor Cheshire and Ivssex and 
for whole time shepherds in Northumberland and Durham were previously 
fixed. 

In a few counties minimum wages are hi loru- lot special classes oi 
male workers under 18 >eais of age. 

In Northumberland and Durham the minimum wages ol horseman, 
cattlemen and stockmen (except whole-time sliephetds)are 25s.it between 
16 and 17 and 30s. if between 17 and t 8 yoau*; 1 he wmosponding overtime 
rates per hour ate 6 y % d, and 8<i. for week-day and 7 %d, and 0 %<L. for 
Sundays. In Merioneth and Montgomery the minimum wages of boys 
who are wholly or t>artially boarded and lodged by their employers and whose 
duties include attending to horses or other stock are 12s. if under 14 years; 
17$. if between 14 and 15 years; 21s. 6d, if between 15 and 16 years ; 24s. 
if between 16 and 17 years, and 30$. if between 17 and 18 years. These 
relate to a week of 61 hours in summer and 58 in winter. The correspond¬ 
ing overtime rates per hour are 3<£., \L, 5 d.> 5 y 2 d< and yd, for week-days 
and 3 y % d., 4 V%&,> bd>, 6 \f%d>, and 8 yjL, for Sundays, During the first 
two months ot their employment in agriculture these boys arc subject to 
minimum rates which arc 20 per cent. below those indicated, 
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§ 8. MINIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE WORKERS. 

In Table TV we give minimum wages and overtime rates fixed for 
women workers. 

For tlie most part a minimum rale per hour has been fixed. Only for 
female workers in Northumberland employed by the week or longer period 
have minimum weekly wages been determined. 

The minimum rates per hour are subject to a deduction of y 2 i. per hour 
during the first three months of a vorker’s employment in agriculture. 

In all parts of England and Wales, all employment on Sunday, all 
employment on a weekday before 7a. m. or after 5p.m.and all employ¬ 
ment in excess of 6 % hours on the short day is considered as overtime em¬ 
ployment. In Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire, in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, in Derb> shire, in Devonshire, in Dorset, 
in Hertfordshire and Middlesex, in Kent, in Northamptonshire, in Not- 
tinglumslure and in Wiltshire, all employment on a weekday in excess 
of 8 *4 hours in summer and 8 hours in winter is also considered as 
overtime employment. In Cheshire, in Lancashire, in Shropshire, in 
Glamorgan and Monmouth and in Merioneth and Montgomery aU em¬ 
ployment on a weekday in excess of 8 V> hours all the year round is 
overtime employment. In all oJier areas the employment on a weekday 
in excess of 8 hours all tlie year round is overtime employment. 

For female workers in Northumberland employed by the week or long¬ 
er period tlio minimum weekly wages are subject to a deduction of 2s. 
3 d. and the overtime rates to a deduction of l / 2 d. per hour during the first 
three months of a worker’s employment in agriculture. The minimum 
wages are payable in respect of 54 hours per week (excluding Sunday) in 
summer and of 48 hours per week (excluding Sunday) in wiutei. Overtime 
rates are paid for all employment on Sunday, all employment in excess 
of 6 '4 hours on the short day, and ail employment in any week (excluding 
Sundays) in excess of the hours fixed. 

§ r>. Corn harvest wages. 

In several District Wages Committee arcus minimum rates of wages 
ind special overtime rates have been fixed for workers employed on the 
corn harvest. 

In Cambridgeshire minimum weekly wages have been fixed for a 
week of 60 hours (excluding Sundays). These are for male workers 
over 21 years of age, 73s .; between 20 and 21 years, 70s.; between 
19 and 20 years, 68s. ; between 18 and 19 years 66s,; between 

17 and 18 years, 52s.; between 16 and 17 years, 44s .; between 15 
and 16 years, 36s.; between 14 and 15 years, 28s. and under 14 years, 
20s. For feniule workers the rates are: Over 18 years, 55s.; between 17 and 

18 years, 41s. ftd; between 16 and 17 years, 37s; between 15 and 16 years, 
32s. 6 d ; between 14 and 15 years, 28s., and under 14 years, 23s. 

Workers in regular employment on the farm who are employed on 
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be Ovu it ye us L; ms Itdwcuwo mil it vi us, ty js ,bdwein r<) diet 
■SO'vc.us $7 bdwu n rS md K)\i us Milks luliuui 1/ mil |8 \e irs, 
i’ijs , bdwun M> md 17 yen* t| ms bdwuti 15 mil i(> yens, ij 
, between it .uid 15 ye.us, 174 bd tmdet t| yetis ti Pot 
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female woikers the bonus nill be: 0\ei 18 years, £5 ios; between 17 and 
18 years, £ 4 3s; between 16ana 17 years, £3 155 ; between 15 and 16 years 
£3 5s between 14 and 15 yearn, £2 ^5$ ; under 14 years, £2. A worker 
who has only worked a part of the ha 1 vest period will 011I3 be entitled to 
a corresponding proportion tf the bonus. 

The hoars to be wurkai during the hirvest in {Suffolk \rill, if require 1 , 
be not less than 12 hours on any weekday while tne ciops are being 
carted and not less than 11 hours on any weekday while other hai\est 
work is in progress. All employment on harvest work on Sunday will 
be paid for at the rates for Sundiy work normally applicable to the 
worker. 


HOLLAND. 

THE WAGES OF RURAL LABOUR. 


SOURCES: 

AtGEMEDN OVEKZICHr V V * DEN ELONOUISOI'EN TfESI AND DrS h AND ARB EIDERS IN NEDERLAND 

{ComikrVn *s on * Eootitmu Con l ion of 4 gricitl u,al L il oviirs in Holland), 
cation ot the go\eminent 1 omiu^ion ui<atitrtrd 1 y roja* deoict oi 20 June 1906, No. 72* 
The Hague, Gtbrs. J on H van Eaiietubry^m, 100 4 
Vbrsiagen tn Mededefiin^en van dd Directte van dfv jl, wdpot'W {Rl Potts and commu¬ 
nications ot thi DiKi, ion ot A hi hlHhx ,, ibid, vcais 1916, 1917 and 1918, Tail 3, pages 
IyXVl, IyXIV «?nd EXU, lesutc'nely 

Rapport van de \rb~idslou ns^m ViN de VEarENTGrsrt* \ an nederl\mi» ins akklr- 
b )r w '*0 (R of 1 L \h nu CoMMHsion fotitKd by the Dutch Fatmtrs 9 Unt tt $), published 
in the " s\uwe Rottu lnischc toi k* t ” oi 15 A A nl 1919 (cvenmc, edition) and 
16 Apul iyig (moiuiUe, coition) 

In 1906 a ro3 T al order entrusted to a government commission an en¬ 
quiry into the economic condition of Dutch rural labourers. In this coun- 
try, generally taken to be eminently commercial, the peasants form a very 
important class numerically (1), 

After nearly two years this commission presented to the government 
a series ot volumes of which one is concerned with wages. The statistics 
it contains are no longer quite recent, but it is nevertheless possible to take 
them as the basis of a comparative study, for in 1905 the wages of agricul¬ 
tural labourers were not much lower than in the last years before the war. 
The consequences of the crisis in which Dutch agriculture was involved 
about 1880, owing to the nascent competition of American produce, conse¬ 
quences which included an important fall in wages, had been overcome m 


^(1) la 1880 out of a total population of 5,104,137, 571,9.12 were agriculturists, 646,7*5 
were employed in manuiactutiug mdubtncs, and 318,888 in trade and banking. In 1909 the 
cotteflpotjdtog figures were 5,858,175 — — 782,382 —409,570. 
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1900 From this time wages surpassed the level they had leached before 
the crisis and showed a continuous tendency to lise, owing to the increased 
yield of agiiculture and the competition of other ana better paid industries. 
But although this increase was general, the great difference between 
different parts of the country obliges us to give detailed data with 
regard to it. In 1905 the commission produced, as the result of its 
enquny, the following foblo in which sums of money are expressed in 
flonns. 

The data as to the continuous rise of wages between the time of the 
crisis and 1905 were not very definite, but the commission which we have 
mentioned was able to ascertain the following general figures : 


Groeningen 

25-50 per cent. 

Utiecht about 

100 

per cent. 

(wages were compa¬ 
ratively high be¬ 
fore 1880) 


Holland 

30-30 

» » 

Frisia 

25-35 » * 

Zealand 

25-30 

» » 

Overyssel (agricul¬ 
tural district) 100-125 » » 

Gruebre (Betnwe) 50 » » 

Brabant and 
Tim bourg 

30-50 

j> » 


Since 1906 the continuous and regular development of Dutch agri¬ 
culture has prevented the need for carefully compiled statistics as to the 
wages of rural labour. For the period of the war wo have found nothing 
wc can quote except th< much summarized data in the annual reports made 
to the government, dated 1915-1916 and 1917. 

In 1915 it was found that the mobilization of the army emptied the 
labour market to a considerable extent and caused a general increase of 
20 per cent, or more in wages. 

In the next year, 1916, there was another increase of about 20 per cent, 
in spite of the frequent leaves given to soldieis in order to facilitate fieldwork 
and in spite of the help obtained from interned Belgians. In that year 
the deputy E. Bs. Westerdijk, formerly president of the 1906 government 
commission, published a t} y pical budget of an agricultural labourer's fa¬ 
mily in the province of Groeningen, in which receipts from 1911 to 1916 
were compared with expenditure in 19x2 and 1916. 

The annual wages of the head of the family were : 


457-77 

florins in 

1911 

571.635 

florins 

in 1914 

495 115 

» » 

1913 

619.12 


» 1915 

535-99 

» » 

I 9 I 3 

798.16 

» 

» 1916 


In 1916 the increase in earnings since 1912 was thus 303.045 florins 
or O1.2 per cent. The family's expenditure was 533,75 florins in 1912 and 



Agricultural Wages in Holland in 1905 [in florins) 
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817.515 florins in 1916 (1). The increase in expenditure was therefore 
283 765 florins or 53.4 per cent. 

In 1917 there was a further rise of wages They often reached the double 
of what they had been before the war, but on the other hand the num¬ 
ber of the unemployed increased and the number of days of work diminished. 

A general view of the financial position of the labouiers about the begin¬ 
ning of 1918 was afforded by a commission instituted by the Dutch Fanners' 
Union with a view to an enquiry as to wages and hours of work in agricul¬ 
ture . This commission has published a resume of the data it collected. The 
fact was ascertained that permanently" employed labourers worked in the 
previous year fqr from 2,500 to 3,200 hours, rainy day r s included, stockmen 
generally’ for more. Calculating wages on the payments generally received, 
it was found that the annual wages of permanently’ employed labourers were 
from 600 to 1000 florins, or on an average 800 florins. Stockmen earned on 
an average from 100 to 200 florins a month. When they live on the faim 
they are paid from 400 to 600 florins in cash, are fed and often have their 
washing done for them. The casual labour, employed only for a few 
days a week or at times when there is extra work to be done, is, if wages 
are calculated by the hour, a little better paid than the permanent staff. 
Seasonal laboureis, who generally w T ork by the piece, leceived from 3 to 
7 floxins a day according to their trades. In 1918 from 3 to 5 florins were 
paid for the weeding of beetroot fields and as much as 7 florins for potato 
lifting, while mechanics employed on steam threshing machines received 
half a florin an hour. 

If the general rise in prices be taken into account, it may be concluded 
that these wages are not unduly higher than those of 1905-8. 

It is not at all easy’ to foresee what changes the peace will bring about, 
but since there is only a very small fraction of the Dutch rural population 
which is revolutionary, wages will not rise much above their normal level. 


PORTUGAL. 

Km PROVISIONS FOR CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

OF7ICI4X SOURCE I 

DidriodnC<r 4 mo,iO May 1919. 

On 10 May of this year the Portuguese government published a decree 
which makes definite provision for the redistribution in self-contained pro¬ 
perties of parcels of rural land scattered in one district and belonging to 
the same owner, 

( 1 ) In i<ji5 Ibis family could spend more titan its bead earned because It received money 
from other sources. 
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According to this decree a redistiibution of parcels should affect an 
area contained as far as possible within fixed and natural boundaries and 
not more than 300 hectares in extent. In carrying out consolidation care 
should also be taken that each owner receive, in as far as possible, land of 
equal value to that he fonnerly held and able to bear the same crops, that 
his new property be situated, preferably, in a central position with regard to 
the lots he pieviously held, that its form be favourable to agriculture, and 
that it have convenient and permanent ways of access. 

An important provision of the decree establishes that such formation of 
properties as gives rise to the payment of compensation in cash, when parcels 
are exchanged should as far as possible be avoided. But anything which 
incieases the eventual value of the parcels in question, such as the improve¬ 
ment of fruit-tree plantations, etc., may give rise to the payment of such 
compensation. 

When paicels of land constitute special sources of profit for their 
owneis, and a loss therefore arises when others are substituted for them, they 
are to be assigned to their former owners unless this be contrary to the 
general interest. In any case an owner will have the right to retain the 
parcel on which thf house he inhabits ana has occupied for more than a 
year is situated. 

The consolidation of holdings in a district may be declared compulsory 
only if two thirds of the owneis of two thirds of the land of this distiicl 
ask that the process take place and if it have been authorized by the Min¬ 
ister ox Agriculture. Such authorization may be gianted only if the re¬ 
distribution affect land homogeneous in character and if it make th. im¬ 
provement of farming possible. 

The redistribution of parcels belonging to two 01 more owners may also 
be undertaker at the request of all those interested, if no parcel affected by 
the redistribution exceed one hectare in area. 

For, the actual process of consolidation an executive committee 
is appointed. It consists of five membeis elected by the landowners of 
the district in which the consolidation is to take place and of an expert 
land-suiveyor and an agricultural engineer. This committee must. 

(a) fix the exact boundaries of the land to be redistributed and to 
receive boundaries; 

(b) indicate the roads, irrigating canals etc. to be preserved; 

(c) indicate the new ways of communication to be established; 

(d) indicate the lands to be excluded from the process as being in 
common use; 

(e) draw up tables showing the quality of and classifying the lands 
to be redistributed; 

(/) establish tariffs for the valuation of parcels ; 

(g) decide ill the first resort on claims made by those interesced. 

AH those interested are by public notice invited, thirty days in ad¬ 
vance, to be present at the determination of the boundaries of their parcels. 

Those interested or,in lieu and place of them, their legal representa¬ 
tives, will obtain, in return for a receipt, a note of the parcels of land in 
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which they are interested, and the correspondent calculation of valuations 
and compensations. 

To decide on the claims of those interested a court of arbitration will be 
constituted. It will have three members, of whom two will be nominated, 
respectively, by the executive committee and the claimant, while the third, 
who will act as chairman, will be chosen by the district judge. 

The keepers of the land register or cadaster msut register the new pro¬ 
perties formed in consequence of processes of consolidation, together with 
all charges and terms, and must show in a table facing the entry of registra¬ 
tion the configuration of the parcels of which the new properties have been 
formed. 

Finally one of the most important clauses of the decree provides that 
the owners of the new properties will be exempt from payment of the land 
tax for three years fiom the date of the consolidation. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXFOLIATION REEATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

BRAZIL. 

A MEASURE FOR EXTENDING WHEAT GROWING IN BRAZIL- — A. Lavonz* 
in Bolefi'n dewef'd^de national d' AgricuVu ra Rio de Janeiro, Nos 9 an 1 4,1918 

In order to extend wheat growing in the United States of Brazil 
there was promulgated on 6 March 1918 a legislative decree which grants 
prizes, in the form of agricultural machines worth 30,000 reis per every 
cultivated hectare, to farmers, fanners' unions and agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies who give themselves up to wheat growing in the years 1918 
and 1919. ^ * 

It is well known that in Brazil, and more especially in recent times, 
wheat has constituted one of the chief sources of economic wealth, because 
it is a crop easily adapted to all soils and to diversities of climate, and be¬ 
cause the federal government has encouraged farmers to grow it, providing, 
for example, for a free distribution of seeds of the wheat already known and 
cultivated in Brazil as being strong and able to resist heat and drought and 
the various eventualities which befall this crop. Nevertheless, since home 
consumption within Brazil ensures the marketing of a far greater quantity 
of wheat than that now grown, and since the state of the world’s market for 
wheat is such as to make peculiarly profitable not only the present but also 
future crops, a measure which encourages extended wheat-growing and 
reduces the expenses which fall on the farmer when each new crop is being 
put in, will indubitably have more effective results than the earlier measures 
granting facilities in this sphere. These earlier measures fix grants to be 
bestowed only on persons who have grown wheat on an area exceeding 200 
hectares, and do not take yield or the quality of the crop into account* 
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The provision we are examining deserves the more consideration be¬ 
cause it refers to agricultural operations accomplished by mechanical means. 
In a country of extensive territory and sparse population like Brazil, in 
which the movement of immigration has been arrested by the war, it should 
be recollected that a slightly increased use of agricultural machinery would 
be a most effective means of lou ering the high wages due to a lack of la¬ 
bour and of obtaining at the same time a larger yield. 

We will now r briefly resume the chief provisions of the decree. It has 
first the provision noted in our opening paragraph. The prizes in question 
are to be delivered to the farmers after the least possible interval of 
time when once the agents of the federal government have ascertained 
that the annual yield obtained by the farmer concerned is not less than 
15 hectolitres of wheat per hectare sown, and that the weight of his ripe 
and dry grain is not less than 78 kilogrammes per hectolitre. If the yield 
exceed 200 hectolitres a hectare, and the grain weigh more than 78 kilo¬ 
grammes per hectolitre, the value of the piize will be increased by 20 
per cent. 

Farmers'unions and societies wishing to compete for these prizes must 
intimate the fact to the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Trade which 
will make a note to such effect in the proper register, specifying the situa¬ 
tion of the property in question and the area which it is proposed to cultivate. 

The decree also established that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
have the wheat planting of the noted competitois supervised by agricultural 
inspectors and other skilled officials of the ministry. Competitors should 
facilitate these inspectors' visits to fields, granaries, silos etc., grant them the 
necessary staff and material for surveying the cultivated area, and give 
them information as to the kinds of seed used, methods of ploughing follow¬ 
ed, manures employed, precautions taken against insects and disease, in 
fact as to everything necessary to obtaining a knowledge of the crop and 
determining its probable yield. 

The agricultural inspectors and other skilled officials in their turn sup¬ 
ply the fanners with practical instructions as to the preparation of the soil, 
quality, choice of seeds, the best methods of sowing and growing wheat 
and the use of agricultural machinery, and they suggest remedies to be used 
in combating diseases of crops and the bests means and methods of 
gathering, drying, threshing, preserving and storing the harvested grain, and 
arrange to give the farmers the information each of them needs in order 
that right methods of cultivation may produce the best possible yield. 

Whoever refuses to give needed assistance or information to the agri¬ 
cultural inspectors, or in any way places obstacles in the way of the discharge 
of these officials' duties, will lose his rights to the prizes offered. 

In order to ascertain the yield of the crop of each competitor and to 
determine the density of the harvested wheat, the inspector will at a fit 
time visit the property of competitors, value the total yield, per hectare, 
of the crop, and award a certificate; and will then take some samples of 
the wheat which he will transmit to the Ministry together with a detailed 
report, for necessary verification. 
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Whenever a farmer, union or agricultuial co-operative society opposes 
the execution of any measure of inspection established by the decree, 
because the farmer or body in question has lecognized that he or it is not 
in a condition to compete for the prize, the inspector or his substitutes 
will desist from the inspection, notifying the Ministry of Agriculture. 

When these communications and samples have been received, the 
Ministry of Agriculture will compile a summarized report containing the 
names of winning farmers, unions and agricultural co-operative societies, 
showing the State and municipality concerned, the area and kind of wheat, 
the time of sowing and harvesting, the yield, quality and density of the 
crop. The greatest possible publicity should be given to this report. 

Finally, the decree piovides that in the first quarter of 1919 there will 
be an exhibition of wheat, other cereals and dried leguminous plants and of 
their derivatives and connected industiies. 

By the decree in question the federal government fixed the minimum 
prices of wheat in 1918 and 1919 at 300 reis a kilogramme in Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro. 


ITALY. 

THE FORTY-NINTH NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. — BolhUmo della 

Sooietd dtgh Agncolton Ital'ani, N° x,Rotne, May 1919. 

On the initiative of the Society of Italian Agriculturists, which groups 
about 5,000 members, the Forty-Ninth National Agricultural Congress 
was held in Rome from 27 February to 2 March. Important technical 
and economic questions were discussed and the general lines were traced 
of the new work which Italian agriculture must undertake during the 
passage from a state of war to one of peace. We will briefly resume the 
resolutions bearing on the questions most interesting to us. 

Agricultural Organization and Chambers of Agriculture . — In this con¬ 
nection the congress resolved that in each province chambers of agriculture 
should be introduced as autonomous bodies to represent all agricultural 
interests in their respective provinces and to act as local agencies decentra¬ 
lizing the functions and activity of the Ministry of Agriculture. These 
chambers should be constituted by means of nominations in the second 
degree by the agricultural trades unions in the provinces, and should be 
equally representative of the interests of landowners, fanners and labourers. 
Like the provincial administrations and the chambers of commerce they are 
able to finance themselves because they have the right to levy rates. Com¬ 
pulsory arbitration as to questions touching agricultural contracts will be 
organized in connection with these chambers. The local organization of 
agricultural insurance will be co-ordinated with the work of the chamb ers, 
the advice of the agricultural associations being taken in this matter. 

W See the report of tie president (Rava), in the name of the booid of management, 
tat 1918, Sodeth degli Agiicoltoti Xtaliam, Roane, igto. 
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The latifmda and the diffusion of small and medium-sized holdings or 
rural leaseholds . — In view of the importance and the gravity of the problem 
of the latifundum, a problem which varies with districts and of which the 
solution is urgent, a resolution was passed which favoured the diffusion 
of medium-sized and small holdings, and supported, as the best means of 
reaching the desired end, the encouragement and completion of private 
initiative. 

Agricultural Improvement . — Resolutions were passed in favour of 
the existing laws on agricultural improvement being urgently applied by 
government, and of the institution, for this end, of an Institute of Credit 
for Improvements, of Consortia for Agricultural Improvement, even if 
these be only voluntary, and of other coercive action for the effective and 
urgent application of the measures necessary to the increase of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

Irrigation. — In this connection a resolution was passed which was in¬ 
tended to provoke immediate and direct State intervention for the solution 
of the problem of irrigation in the southern districts. Demands were made : 
(a) that the most practical and efficacious means of constructing in a short 
time the greatest possible number of medium-sized and small works of irri¬ 
gation should be discovered ; (6) that the company which is constructing 
the aqueduct of Apulia should, in agreement with the State, claim to 
construct the large reservoirs which have been planned for Apulia with 
a ‘view to rescuing this district from the inferior economic condition in 
which it is placed by its scarce and ill-distributed rainfall. 

Agricultural Credit —A resolution was passed in favour of the prompt 
unification of existing legislation on agricultural credit, whether credit for 
normal farming operations or for improvements ; in favour of the main¬ 
tenance and strengthening of existing district credit associations; and, 
finally, of the institution of a great Istituto nazionale di credito agrario 
(National Institute of Agricultural Credit), endowed with a large initial 
capital. 

Fruit Growing and Horticulture. — Resolutions were passed in favour 
of instituting experimental gardens and orchards, and posts of observation 
and lectureships which would make Italian production increasingly pro¬ 
fitable, in favour of applying the law against the diseases of plants and fruit 
by promoting communal consortia on a mutual basis which*would provide 
the means of making this law really effective, in favour of improving the 
railway service, etc. 


UNITED STATES.. 

X. CROP AND LIVESTOCK LEASES IN MINNESOTA. — The Grant Grower? Guide, Winni¬ 
peg (Canada), iq Match 1919. 

In parts of Minnesota a form of farm lease known as " the crop and live¬ 
stock lease ” is growing in favour. 

In a lease of this kind, the tenant agrees to furnish all labour, work¬ 
horses, machinery and implements necessary for operating the farm. He 
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also undertakes to sow and plant such crops as aie agreed upon between the 
parties, but in case of disagreement the owner lias the light ol final decision. 
The tenant markets all ciops, stock and livestock products free of all chai ge to 
to the owner. 

The owner agrees to furnish the cd necessary for the crops, and to 
pay half the cost of binder-tw ine and of the threshing. He also agrees to 
furnish one half of such number of brood sows, young cattle, feeding cattle 
and sheep as may be decided upon, as well as all daily cows and a pure-bred 
bull. He provides li<Jf the reed rnd all the posture required for the live-stock 
kept, except poultiy. He pay> the sendees fee foi all males bred from, and 
receives half intern t In the coh^ raided. He pays one-half the cost of a 
cream-separator, wheie one n needed If the farm is equipped with a silo, 
the ow ner furnishc s the silage cutter and the power for operating it. He 
pa} T s all the real estate taxes end the insurance on buildings, besides one- 
half of the insurance on chattels owned in common with the tenant. 

The two parties agree that each shall own half share of all crops, live¬ 
stock and livestock pioducts produced, and that the proceeds of all sales 
shall be divided equally, except in the case of work-horses and poultry, 
which are owned entirely by the tenant. 

In case the ownr” and tenant fail to come to an understanding in're- 
gard to any clause of the lease, or in regard to the division of the property 
jointly owned, the matter in controversy is referred to three arbitrators, 
one selected by the tenant, one by the owner and .the third by the two so 
chosen. Both parties agree to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 

Some of the clauses are at times varied. For example, where a number 
of dairy cattle are kepc, some owners pay for a part of the hired labour le- 
quirod. Some landlords ask the tenant to furnish half the seed, in return 
for which they supply half the feed lor the work-horses. 


2 . THE LARGE HOLDINGS OFSOC I'lIERN CALIFORNIA —A Rt port oil Latgc Undhold- 
uigs in South rn Cti lf j m issued by the Commission ct Immigration and Housing of 
Cilifomia, Saciamento (Calnoima) igno ; 1 tc Ant uul Rtpuit of the Commi^ion of Im- 
Mt&n* on ail JoiisiitZ it Calif t*'* \Sncrtim» uto, J.unaij iqio 

The territory of the eight southern counties (i) of the state of Califor¬ 
nia can be analysed as follow s: 


Total area of the eight comities. 28,919,680 acres. 

Aproximate estimate of area which might eientually 

be cultivated. 4,242,227 » 

Irrigated area. 745.486 » 

Irrigable area . . _. 1,949,600 » 

Area not in public ownership nor owned by 1 ail- 

ways . . . .. 4.587,581 » 

Of this last the improved land coveis. 1,862,791 a 


(x) Santa Barbara, Ventura, I<os Angeles, Orange, San Diego,Rmrelde, San Bernardino, 
Imperial. 
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The following figures give an idea of the division of iand: 


Size of Holdings Number Acreage 

More than 2,000 acres and less than 10,000 acres 222 853,403 

» » 10,000 '> » » » 15,000 » 20* 193 808 

» » 15,000 > » > » 50,000 » 25 639,483 

» » 50,000.: Bands belonging »o the Southern 

Pacific Railway . 5 2,598,775 

Other lands. 7 608,346 

Total holdings of more than 2,000 acres 279 4,893,915 


Of the four and a half million acies which are neither in public owner¬ 
ship nor held by lailways about 50 per cent, are owned in about 250 hold¬ 
ings. Of the seven holdings of more than 50,000 acres each not belonging to 
the railway, the area of one is 183,199 acies, that of another 101,000 acres. 

The large holdings in Southern California, except those in Imperial 
County which has been settled onfy since iguo, are mainly an inheritance 
from Spanish Meccan times. Many of the enormous concessions of that 
period have been divided or reduced in size; but few; have been broken up into 
small holdings; some have remained virtually intact; and in certain cases two 
or more have been joined to make one immense holding. The majoi part of 
each of these ancient grants is, in most cases, still a large holding in the pos¬ 
session of an individual, a famil} or a corporation. 

There have been enough fragments broken off from the original estates 
to allow, together with lesser independent areas, both the formation of 
most of the small holdings and the building up of new large holdings. In 
Imperial Couifty there have been only seven accumulations of holdings 
which have attained to an area of 2,000 acres each, and the average size of 
farms has diminished. But in the other counties, while a demand for small 
holdings has caused a bieaking up of estates near towns, there have also 
been the accumulations which have formed a considerable number of new 
extensive properties. 

The following are the principal types of large holdings found : 

(1) An estate which is the ancestral inheritance of an old Californ¬ 
ian family. Some of the land is cultivated, but not to be best advantage, 
and the estate is held together by family sentiment. There are instances 
of the succession of Americans to estates of this type, 

(2) An estate owned by a company which farms by modem methods. 
Such an estate is in some cases over capitalized and over systematized and 
managed at a loss, but in others it is efficiently and profitably farmed* 

(3) A tract of land almost wholly given up to stock raising. 

(4) A tract of land intended to be divided and sold in lots. Some¬ 
times it is farmed pending division or sale; sometimes it is intended to be sold 
when the water resources have been developed but no other improvements 
have been effected; sometimes fruit or nut-trees aie planted on it with a 
view to its sale in small lots. 
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(5) An estate ol which a small part is directly fanned by the owner 
while the remainder is held by leases which impose rigid restrictions. 

^6) The holding ot a bank, a speculator in land or a trust company 
made up of many scattered tracts. 

The proportion of tillable land believed to be included in the large 
holdings is as follows : 


1 

1 

i 

Total acieage 

' 

Tillable acreage 

Peicent of 

acreage which 
is tillable 

Large holdings except the lands of the South- 
em Pacific Railway.. 

*,295,140 

666,880 

! 

29 

I/irge oldings owned by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway. 

2,598,775 

225,224 

8.6 

All larj?e holdings. . . | 

4.893,915 

892,110 

18.2 


It is seen that less than 10 per cent, of the land of the railway holdings 
is tillable. Most of this property is anything but agricultural land and large 
areas of it cannot even be used for grazing. It includes however several 
tracts of fertile land which either have or could have a water supply. Ex¬ 
cept for two holdings all these lands of the railway* are entirely unim¬ 
proved. 

In all the large holdings taken together a very considerable tillable 
area is lying idle and it might be increased by a further development of 
water resources and the application of scientific methods of farming. A 
survey made by the local Food Administration in the sumriter and autumn 
of 1917 discovered that while 64,763 acres in San Diego County, outside 
the railway holdings and publicly owned lands, were under cultivation, 
62,571 acres of tillable land were lying idle. Of the latter area 39,011 acres 
were cleared but not irrigated and the remaining 23,560 acres could easily 
be cleared. It was stated that water was available for 4,812 acres and could 
readily be made available for other 21,317 acres, leaving 36,442 acre.s for 
dry farming. The greater part of these idle lands were evidently contained 
in the large holdings. In Eos Angeles County an enquiry made in the 
autumn of 1917 f°* the County Council of Defence showed that there was 
an irrigated area of 222,041 acres and an area of 221,212 acres under dry 
farming, or a total cultivated area of 443,253 acres. Of the untilled land 
it was estimated that 286,331 acres might be dry farmed while water might 
immediately or eventually be supplied for 358,719 acres. Even allowing 
for some exaggeration in this estimate of idle tillable land, the situation 
revealed is deplorable. The greater part of the unused area is unquestion¬ 
ably comprised in the large holdings. Reports to the State Agricultural 
College in April 1917 stated that of land then unused 4,000 acres in Eos 
Angeles County, 30,000 acres in Riverside County and 5,000 acres in San 
Berna r dino County could be profitably ploughed for summer fallow, and 
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that irrigation in Southern California could easily be extended to an addi¬ 
tional 100,000 acres. 

Large holdings do not lend themselves to intensive cultivation. An 
expert asserts that 18,000 acres on one geat ranch in Orange County, now 
dry fanned, could be watered fiom existing wells and converted into land 
of the most valuable kind, and the agents who made the agricultural enquiry 
of April 1917 raised this estimated to 25,000 acres. As to a marshy tract of 
6,goo acres in the same county it was estimated that 5,000 acres could be 
made tillable by proper drainage. Similar instances are found in other coun¬ 
ties. 

The large holdings are cultivated either by the owner directly by means 
of wage-earning labourers, or in lots by tenants of the owner. Different 
factors cause one or other of these systems to be followed, and it is fey no 
means the rule that the largest properties are let out to tenants. Thus in 
Imperial County, where large holdings are few and the most extensive of 
them is less than 6,000 acres in area, the system of tenant-farming is more 
prevalent than anywheie else in Southern California and is on the increase. 
The reason lies in the climate, which induces absenteeism in the land- 
owners, in the constant influx of impecunious farmers from the south 
and in the great productivity of the soil which makes high rents. In Ven¬ 
tura County, on the other hand, wheie there are many large holdings, the 
owner prefers to farm his land himself employing labourers, as he believes 
that he thus obtains the greatest returns. The system of cultivation by means 
of hired workers produces a demand for casual unskilled labour, largely 
supplied by the immigrant population with which we deal elsewhere (1). 

Much of the land in these great holdings is not for sale under any con¬ 
ditions , some of it is for sale in tracts so extensive as to be beyond the 
reach of men who wish to make productive use of it; and the price usually 
makes it inaccessible to a prudent intending fanner. A temporarily slug¬ 
gish market and poor demand do not reduce prices, because the large hold¬ 
ings are owned by men who can afford to wait. 

Much land has been and is being sold by illegitimate or even fraudu¬ 
lent advertisement; prices are too high; and conditions of payment are 
unfavourable to settlers. For the whole question of speculation in land, the 
price of land and the ^conditions of paying such price, as affecting land 
settlement in California, wc refer the reader to our issues for April and Sept¬ 
ember 1917 (2), 

The Commission of Immigration and Housing of California, from whose 
report we have taken our data, makes some suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of land tenure in Southern California. 

The Commission recommends in the first place that there should be 
a formal declaration by the State of a land policy. This would provide a 
guide and standard for legislation. Its aim should bean immense increase 


(1) See our issue for December 1917, pages 6G-73, and pages 378-8X ot this issue. 

(2) Sec our issues for April 1917, page 1908, and September 1917, page 59. 
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in the number of tillers of the soil and the creation of a prosperous and se¬ 
cure rural society ”, 

Secondly the Commission recommends “ a genuine co-ordination of 
every bureau, commission or other State agency having to do with rural 
land and the supply of water. ” It points out that confusion arises from 
the independent powers now held by the Surveyor General, the Iyand Settle¬ 
ment Board and Agricultural College, the State Water Commission, the State 
Reclamation Commission and the Irrigation District Bond Commission. 

Thirdly the Commission asks for legislation which would oblige the county 
assessors annually to collect and tabulate statistcs as to the size of farms, the 
number of landholders and other points relevant to agrarian conditions. 
There is at present a regrettable lack of exact statistics on these subjects, 
and the difficulties in the way of compiling them are nearly insurmountable. 
All those interested in keeping conditions unchanged have opposed public¬ 
ity, and the data which the assessors are obliged to supply to the State 
are consequently so meagre as to be almost valueless for the purpose of 
forming a general opinion on the agrarian situation. Ample and detailed 
statistics with regard to landed property are absolutely necessary if the State 
is to undertake land reform. 

Finally the Commission reviews and discusses several suggestions 
for breaking up the large holdings and making land available for settle¬ 
ment by expedients of taxation. 




3. THE WORK DONE FOR FOREIGN MMIGRANTS IN CALIFORNIA IN 1916, 1917 
AND 1918. — The Annual Report of tin Commission of Immigtotion and Housing of Cali¬ 
fornia. Sacramento, January 1918. 

In an article in our issue for December 191^ (1) we dealt at some length 
with the work done until 1916 by the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing for the large body of immigrants who annually swell the 
population of California. 

This work falls under the main heads of finding work or land for the im¬ 
migrants, of protecting them from the exploitation to which their frequent 
ignorance of the customs and language of the United States exposes them* of 
educating them with especial view to converting them into good American 
citizens, and of endeavouring to secure that they live in decent and healthy 
conditions. 

The larger number of the immigrants into California go to increase the 
supply of agricultural labour. The difficulty of the task of assimilating 
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them may be estimated from the results of a census which was taken in 


1918 of the pupils of the schools of San Bernardino county. 

Total number ot Auicrit-tu »>oin pu f >‘ia m tnc schools ot Sin Bern, rjino comity 5,^7° 
i » »toiei-jn »»*»»*» » » 2 , 27 ! 

Percentage » » » 1 3°*9 

Total number of^Cc\icai > > > » ' > * I *44 I 

a a * foreign > wa> hive been naou ilisul. Ciz 

s l » pnpu* in vvhwi horn,.-* a 1037*1411 lanjna^c in spoken. i,Sj8 

Percentage »»j>» » > a »» . ?5 


Of foreign-born children other than Mexicans at least twenty belonged 
to each of the following nationalities : British (330), (German (120), Italian 
(76), French (44), Swedish (38), Danish (27), Hungarian (27), Swiss (22),Nor¬ 
wegian (21), Austrian (20), Portuguese (20). It was estimated that the 
town of X/OS Angeles spent $1,271,575 a year on immigrants, of which 
expenditure 47.8 per cent, was occasioned by their crime, 25.2 per cent, by 
their sickness, 16.-J per cent, by their poverty and 7.5 per cent, by their 
unemployment, while only 2.9 per cent, of the sum was spent on their 
education. 

Land and Work for Immigrants. — The problem of finding laud for men 
who wish to settle in California is, owing to the peculiar agrarian conditions 
which have been produced in the State, a very special one with which we 
deal elsewhere (1). Information as to lands was however supplied to im¬ 
migrants by the Commission's Buieau of Complaints and Information in 
a certain number of cases in iqr6,1917 and 1918. 

As regards the placing of men in employment, the legislature has, on 
the initiative of the Commission, established State employment offices, which 
are however hampered in their work by lack of fluids. The Federal gov¬ 
ernment has also set up a departmental system of free labour exchanges, 
but these are as yet inadequate to the needs of the situation. The problem 
of the distribution o£ the agricultural labour supply in California is particu¬ 
larly difficult because the crops of the State are .specialized and are not di¬ 
versified. The districts where the few large specialized crops arc grown are 
widely scattered, and during the harvest season the workers have to travel 
great distances in order to " follow the crops There is therefore a nu¬ 
merous class of casual labourers who have no fixed home and are largely 
unemployed during five or six of ^he autumn, winter or spring months. 

By supplying information as to employment agencies and the demand 
for labour, and by many indirect methods connected with all the vari¬ 
ous branches of its activity, the Commission helps to place men in work. 
At the same time it does all in its power to bring about the improvement of 
the system of labour exchanges, and such modifications of the agricultural 
and agrarian systems as would increase and facilitate employment. 

Protecting the Immigrants. — The Commission protects the immigrants 

(1) See our Issues for April i<M7 paft<» 11S, September 1017, pnfie 59, and this ibsuc, 
pages 57 
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chiefly by means of its Bureau of Complaints and Information which, 
with the aid of a polyglot staff, determines the causes of problems, investi¬ 
gates individual complaints, and prepares bills for the protection of foreign¬ 
ers The Commission also employs agents speaking foreign languages 
who go among the immigrants and explain laws to them, discover their 
grievances,- act as mediators between them and their employers and 
enlighten them as to their duties and rights. 

From January 1914 until the end of 1918 the Bureau of Complaints 
dealt with a total number of 13,365 complaints from immigrants and with 
8,145 applications for information. The grounds which caused more than 


500 complaints each were as follows: 

Non-payments of wages and de j ay in paying wages 1,973 complaints 

Irsanitary labour camps. 927 » 

Breaches of contract. 812 » 


Education of Immigrants . — The Commission contributed to the work 
of educating immigrants by inducing the education authorities or employ¬ 
ers to provide instruction for children in remote labour camps, by arranging 
for adult foreigners to attend night-schools, by instituting special classes 
for foreign-bom women, and by the system of “ home teachers ” for which it 
is responsible. 

The work in night-schools and among women has been undertaken espe¬ 
cially in Los Angeles, a town chosen for purposes of experiment. The night- 
school teachers aim at keeping in touch with their immigrant pupils outside 
the classroom and are able to help them in many ways. The “ home-teach¬ 
ers ”, whose objects and methods we explained in our previous article, 
have successfully continued and developed their activity. All this educa¬ 
tive work aims above all at teaching the immigrants the English language, 
the principles of the American system of government and the rights and 
duties of American citizens, and certain rules of health and domestic 
economy. 

In 1918 classes in English for soldiers of foreign origin were held in 
certain military camps. 

In its work of education the Commission has recently had the co-oper¬ 
ation of several organizations in California, namely the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the Croatian Society and South Slavonic Alliance of 
Oakland, the Japanese Agricultural Association of California, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State Federation of Women's Clubs, and 
the Women’s Committee of tile State Council of Defence. 

Improvement of Conditions in Labour Camps . — In our previous article 
we gave some data as to the Calif ornian labour camps for agricultural tabour- 
ers, lumbermen and industrial workers in which dwell large numbers of men, 
women and children, of whom many are immigrants and of whom rather 
more than halij are employed on agriculture and lumber work. We also 
explained that since 1915 the power of enforcing the labour Camp Sanita¬ 
tion Act has belonged to the Commission of Immigration. * 
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In the last five years living conditions in Californian labour camps have 
been revolutionized* Five years ago one bath was found in the whole number 
of lumber camps visited, but today the workers have facilities for bathing 
in practically every lumber camp in the State. The camps for farm labour¬ 
ers are difficult to handle, because farms are often lented, in which case no 
one considers himself responsible for conditions in the camp; but progress 
has been made in the work cf improving these conditions. For workers on 
the holdings of fruitgrowers, which are often small, the Commission has 
evolved the plan of so-called “community camps", which are jointly 
established and managed by a number of small holders. This plan has 
been successfully tried and the intention is to* put it into practice on a 
large scale. 

It is fairly certain that the improvement of conditions in the camps is 
largely responsible for the prevention of labour tiouble among some 75,000 
or 80,000 unskilled migratory workers in the State. When at various 
times there have been in various places threats of outbreaks of violence, 
the Commission has sent its inspectors to the threatened spot, and these by 
persuasion, backed by the power to take legal proceedings, have induced 
those responsible to supply proper living conditions. The temper of the 
workers has thereupon changed and peaceful negotiation has become 
possible. 


4. I*AND 3 AV-VHf VBI#B FOR SETTLEMENT IN THE WESTERN STATES —Official 
U S. Bulletin^ Vol, 3, No. 5^1 Washington, 18 Fcbruaiy 1919. 

Non-i/rigchle Lands. — Survejdng done last summer has discovered 
that more than a mil l i on acres of land in the Western States are available 
for entry under the law known as the Enlarged Homestead Act, of which 
the principal provision is that the lands declared to be thus available 
should not be irrigable. The orders containing such declaration were 
approved in January. The area is distributed as follows among States: 


Idaho. 10,840 acres 

Montana. 17,876 » 

Oregon. 39,720 * 

South Dakota. 211,331 » 

Wyoming. 726,131 » 

Total . . . 1,095,898 » 

Tracts 0/640 acres each . — In January also, more than 940,000 acres, 


divided into tracts of 640 acres each, were rendered available for entry 


9 
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under the Stock-Raising Homestead Act. These lands were distributed 
among States as follows: 

Arizona . . 

California . , 

Colorado . . 

Kansas . . 

New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . . . 

Wyoming. . 

Total . . , 94 *> 4' l 7 » 


47,020 acres 

97032 » 

91,097 » 

17,100 » 

392,320 » 

4,998 » 

57*5oo » 

234,050 » 


The total area hitherto declared available foi entry under the Stock- 
Raising Homestead Act, since provision for administering it vas made 
in July 1917, is a little more than 13,500,000 acres. The work involved 
has included the oiganization of the classification of the lands and the 
determination of the principles of classification; the examination of the 
lands, the determination of their character; and the issue of orders de¬ 
termining their designation. 


RUGGERI A I/FRED 0 , gerente responsable. 













THF INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of tht Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the \ arious markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operalion, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congrevsses and societies or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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CANADA. 

PROGRESS RECENTLY 

MADE IN THE CO-OPERATIVE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE AND PURCHASE OF FARMERS’ REQUISITES. 

SOURCES : 

Reports of agricultural representatives and other officials in The Agricultural Ga¬ 
zette of Canada, Ottawa, May 1919. 

Co-operative wool-marketing in Quebec in Fanners 9 Advocate , Vol. IJV, No. 1388, I^ondon 
(Ontario), 1 May 1919. 

The rapid progress of agricultural co-operation in Canada, to which we 
have several times drawn the attention of our readers (i), has latterly been 
accentuated. It is interesting to bring together some recent data on this 
subject supplied b}' certain Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

1. Co-operative buying and selieng in prince Edward island, 

The biggest organization which buys and sells co-operatively in this 
province is the Prince Edward Island Co-operative Egg and Poultry Asso¬ 
ciation, Limited, which has its head office and warehouse in Charlottetown. 
It began business in 1914, has today 3,300 members, and is financed by means 
of capital notes of $20 per member. Its chief activity is the candling, grad¬ 
ing and marketing of eggs, but it also handles some poultry during the autumn 
and early winter and it has purchased fodder for its members. In 1918 
about 900,000 dozen eggs, valued at §350,000, were sold through the assoda- 


(1) See in particular the articles in our issues for March and October 1917, pages j 7 and 1. 
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tion, that is one half the total quantity of eggs produced in the province. 
The association pays a flat price to members for eggs and poultry at the time 
of their delivery at the candling station. At the end of the year profits 
are distributed among members in proportion to the business each of them 
has done. 

In 1918 another co-operative association of the same kind, the Cana¬ 
dian Farm Products, incorporated, was organized at Charlottetown. It 
has no share-capital, but it has 'power to accumulate and create a capital 
fund equal to the cost price of its total real estate, property and equipment. 
This capital fund is apportioned among the branches in proportion to the 
amount of business each did during the year in which it was raised. A cer¬ 
tificate issued to each shareholder is a guaiantee to him that his share of the 
capital fund will be returned to him in cash on a date specified in the certi¬ 
ficate. This repayment is not made until the fund for the following year 
has been collected and the business of the current year concluded. 

In 1915 the first attempt to market wool co-operatively was made 
through the Agricultural Representatives. In 1915,5000 pounds were graded 
and sold co-operatively ; in 1916, 28,000 pounds ; in 1917, 24,000 pounds ; 
in 1918, 53,000 pounds. The quantity sold in 1918 is valued at 8 39,750 
and is about one seventh of the total dip of the province. In 1915, 1916 and 
1917 the wool was graded and then sold by tender, and a cheque for the value 
of his wool, less his proportion of the expenses, was subsequently sent to 
each producer. In 1918 the wool was marketed through the Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wool Growers, who paid 40 cents per pound on account when 
the wool was delivered at the warehouse and the balance, less expenses, 
after the wool had been sold. 

There are 59 Farmers 1 Institutes in the province, and nearly all of them 
have done a limited amount of co-operative buying for their members, deal¬ 
ing in fodder, fertilizers, seed, spraying material, etc. No figures are available 
to show the amount of business done but it must be large in the aggregate. 
The goods are usually ordered through the secretary, and each member pays 
in cash, on delivery, the price of his purchases and freight and other charges. 
Many institutes have adopted the practice of selling their lambs co-opera¬ 
tively in the autumn. Tenders are asked for. The successful bidder receives 
the lambs, and pays the member delivering them, at the place of consign¬ 
ment. One institute did a business of $14,000 in 1918. 

No co-ordination of the activities of the various co-operative organiza¬ 
tions has been attempted, but it will probably result eventually from the 
movement of the Canadian Farm Products to establish local branches. 

§ 2. Co-operative buying and seuung in new Brunswick. 

The Agricultural Societies United is an incorporated organization of 
the agricultural societies of New Brunswick province, and was formed for 
the purpose of buying wholesale chemical fertilizers which it sells to these 
societies at cost price plus expenses. Each member society pays an annual 
fee of $5 and is required to send in its orders within a stated time. 
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The United Farmers of Xew Bnmsviick organized a head offiefe at Wood- 
stock with a branch at SackviUe late in 1917. Other branches were formed 
in the different parts of the province during the winter of 1917-18. The 
company is incorporated and issues shares valued at $25 each. It buys 
staple supplies for fanners, and consigns live stock and other farm produce. 


§ 3. Co-operative buying and selling est Quebec. 

In 1915 the co-operative agiicultural associations of Quebec province 
began to unite in district federations, and in 1916 they abandoned this fotm 
of grouping for a single central association, the Federation of Quebec Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Associations, which now includes 91 affiliated associa¬ 
tions in 36 different counties. They buy chiefly cattle foods, seed, coal, 
binder twine, insecticides, and agricultural machinery, and their sales are 
mainly of live stock (cattle, pigs, fowls), either alive or slaughtered, eggs and 
wool. 

All these affiliated co-operative associations are incorporated and are 
active under the .Act of 1908, have the same regulations and are under the 
supervision of the provincial government. 150 unaffiliated associations, all 
forming various groups, are operating separately. 

The federated associations do all their business on the basis of cash 
payments and buy and sell only on commission. They never keep goods 
in stock; As a rule the amount of their paid-up subscribed capital is not 
large, but all of them have made arrangements with the banks so that they 
can procure the money they need. 

The secretaries are paid no salaries, but on each buying or selling trans¬ 
action, after all expenses of handling have been paid, they receive as com¬ 
mission a proportion averaging about 2 per cent, of the money which changes 
hands. The secretaries are also voted a sum of money, proportionate to 
the profits of the association and their own activity, by the general assembly 
when the accounts are settled at the end of /the year. 

Each local or provincial association has an average membership of one 
hundred. Their total turnover in 1918 was $450,000. 

The co-operative wool marketing associations of Quebec Province had 
in 1918 a total membership of 1,950 and marketed the same quantity of 
wool as in 1917 (1). 


§ 1. Cooperative buying and selling in Ontario. 

A few years ago the Ontario Department of Agriculture organized a 
Co-operation and Markets Branch for promoting and guiding the co-opera¬ 
tive enterprises of farmers. Four classes of associations exist in the 
province: 

(1) See our issue for June 1918, page 462. 
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(1) The Fanners’ Clubs and farmers' associations for buying goods 
wholesale and making combined consignments of agricultural produce. 

(2) The associations primarily engaged in consigning live stock and 
its derivative products. 

(3) Associations of breeders for the disposal of purely breed tat cattle 
and dairy cattle. 

(4) Associations for the marketing of fruit, vegetables and special 
crops and the purchase of supplies. 

The Farmers’ Clubs, of which there are from 400 to 600 m the province, 
are associations of farmers, usually unincorporated, lor the purchase of sup¬ 
plies and, to a less general extent, for the sale of agricultural produce. 
Sometimes however the activities of the clubs are only educational and social. 
The supplies bought are mainly the le-s perishable of farmers’ requisites, 
such as milled foods for live stock, oil cake, binder twine, flour, salt, coal, 
clover, seed and the like ; and the sales are usually of cattle and hogs, and 
occasionally of wool, potatoes and hay. 

Clubs of this kind are often affiliated to the United Farmer^ of Ontario, 
an incorporated company which has local branches in many districts, and 
which constitutes a medium through which its affiliated clubs conduct their 
business. 

The dubs of a county have in some cases been combined under one man¬ 
agement. In Victoria County six clubs which have thus combined have a 
total membership of 425. They consign cattle and hogs to markets, their 
business in hogs amounting to nearly $240,000 in 1918. Of twenty clubs 
in Grey County the only one which is incorporated has a membership of 
327 and sold live stock to the value of $ 263,000 in 1918. Of the unin¬ 
corporated clubs in this county one consigned hay and live stock to the value 
of 8 380,000 in 1918, while the business of the others varied from $ 60,000 
to $125,000. 

Altogether 200 dubs and assodations in the province aie engaged on 
the consignment of live stock. 

The purchase of supplies by the clubs and co-operative assodations is 
usually financed by the local banks on the security of members’ promissory 
notes but other methods are also adopted. Thus in Halton County each 
member pays 85 for a life membership and the fund thus formed finances 
business. In some dubs purchases are financed by directors’ notes. The 
simplest plan adopted is that of causing members to pay cash when they 
make their orders. 

When goods are consigned to a commission house for sale, no reserve 
capital is actually necessary if members are willing to wait until the proceeds 
of sales are remitted. With most of the dubs this is the case. But when mem¬ 
bers demand to be paid in cash at the point of consignment some arrange¬ 
ment for finandng transactions has to be made with a bank. When an 
association has no paid-up capital individual notes are given, as m the case 
of purchasing, and the manager pays for the live stock on commission, re¬ 
serving enough to cover expenses. The Thunder Bay Co-operative Market- 
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ing Association, for example, paj s 50 per cent, on delivery and the balance 
when the pioceeds of sales are received. 

Managers’ commissions are usually 1 or 1 1 3 per cent, on the selling 
price of the stock sold, 01 at the rate of so many cents a head. 

Among the othei kinds of co-operative societies we will mention those 
formed by growers of fruit and special crops. They comprise associations 
of glowers of fruit and vegetables, apples and pure seed. In the Niagara 
district theie are seven active co-operative associations of fruit growers 
besides three or four which are more or less inactive. Their aggregate 
receipts from sales are estimated at 8500,000 a year, Vineland contributing 
more than half of this sum In the comities of Essex, Kent and Eambton 
there are a number of vegetable growers" associations, and in the leading 
apple districts associations of apple growers are quite numerous. Asso¬ 
ciations of this kind employ a manager to market their output and to buy 
containeis, spraying materials, seeds and fertilizers. They follow in their 
business methods like those we have described, members being paid m some 
instances when returns come in, in others at the end of the season. Re¬ 
turns are pooled in the case of some of the apple growers" associations. 

Seed circles for the production and sale of registered seed and egg cir¬ 
cles for the co-operative marketing of eggs are other forms of association. 
Kenora district, for example, has a Clover Seed Growers’ Association which 
does business for about 815,000. Members are paid 810 a bushel on account 
after the seed has been graded and cleaned, and the balance due to them at 
the end of the season. 


§ 5. Co 01ERATIVE BUYING AND SELLING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Co-operative buying is carried on to some extent in British Columbia 
by the Farmers’ Institutes. The Robson Farmers’ Institute in September 
1913 bought food for live stock and flour in mixed carloads and has done so 
ever since. The Institute keeps the accounts of this buying quite separately 
from those concerned with its ordinary funds. It orders a carload or so 
of goods about once in eight weeks. The system followed is to obtain 
quotations of prices from the millers and to send these to each member, 
with a form on which the latter can state the amount he requires. Goods are 
ordered to meet the requirements thus ascertained, and on their arrival mem¬ 
bers are notified that they must come and fetch the goods procured for them. 
If more has been procured than members have ordered it is stored in a ware¬ 
house. Three per cent, is added to the invoice price, namely two per cent, 
which remunerates the secretary and one per cent, which covers incidental 
losses. To finance the transaction most of the cash is collected before the 
car arrives, but if purhasers are unable to pay immediately, sufficient funds 
to meet obligations are procured from a chartered bank. 
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§ 6 . Co-operative seeding and buying in Saskatchewan. 

In 1918 the Co-operative Branch of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture marketed 916 consignments of wool, aggregating 394,000 
pounds. Fifteen thousand sheep owners in the provice have been notified 
that this system of marketing will be followed with the present seasons 
dip, the wool being sold through the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers,. 
Ltd., at Toronto. An advance payment will be forwarded as soon as the 
wool is received and the final payment made when it is sold. 

An attempt has leceutly been made by the provincial Department of 
Agriculture to find a home market for the surplus of horses produced. Agri¬ 
cultural societies in the longest settled part of the province, where the surplus 
principally exists, were circularized as to the advisability of holding co-oper¬ 
ative horse sales, and eight of these were arranged. Their object was two¬ 
fold : they w T ere to provide a meeting-ground for sellers and purchasers of 
horses among farmers of a neighbourhood, and they were to enable horse 
dealers conveniently to inspect and buy horses in large numbers for consign¬ 
ment to distiicts where there was still a shortage of them. Many farmers 
seem to prefer buying imported animals from dealers to buying from their 
neighbours animals which they know to have been raised in the district 
and to be suitable to their requirements ; and it was felt that these sales 
would largely overcome this prejudice, as well as afford opportunities for 
dealers to acquire the horses the}' needed within the provinces., 

Each society which undertook to hold a horse sale made its own regula¬ 
tions and local arrangements. Except in two cases of sales by private treaty 
a local auctioneer was employed. 

From 30 to 60 horses were entered at each sale, but unfortunately a 
considerable percentage were advanced in years or otherwise unsuited for 
the best trade. Evidently some owners looked upon these sales as an excel¬ 
lent opportunity for disposing of animals for which they had no further use. 
When good horses were put in they were geneially held at high reserve 
prices. 

The sales were held rather late iu the season, so thit dealers were 
hardly able to buy horses at them for resale before the beginniag of the sow¬ 
ing season. However the officials of the agricultural associations concerned 
expressed themselves in most cases as anxious to hold sales next year, and 
officials of the Department of Agriculture are convinced that sales of this 
kind will play an important part in developing the horse bree ding industry 
m Saskatchewan. Plans to hold a much longer series of sales early in 1020 
are on foot. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE SWISS PEASANTS’ UNION AND THE SWISS PEASANTS’ 
SECRETARIAT IN 191b. 

SOURCE. 

VlYGT-ET-UNIEAIE RAPPORT ANNUAL DU COMITL DIRECTEUR DE L’UNION SUISSE DES PAYSANS 
et du secretariat des paydays suissrs (Twevtv-fii st Annual Rc+>oit of tilt Managing 
Committee . m the- Swiss Peasant l nionand the Swiss Peasants? S^cntanat), iqi& Pub¬ 
lications! the S tuJanat d»s $a\sans siussts, No sS, Brougg, 1910 

§ I. THE SWISS PEASANTS* UNION. 

In the beginning of 1918 the Swiss Peasants* Union had 32 sections 
and a total membership of 244 292. The increase since 1917 was one of 
4 sections and 29,557 members. 

The membership of the individual sections was as follows in 1917 and 
1918: 

% 1917 1918 


1. Swiss Society of Agriculture. O2.390 65.S09 

2. Federation of the Societies of Agriculture of 

Romanic Switzerland. 25.67S 2S.229 

3. Ticinese Society of Agriculture. ...... 4,043 5,545 

4. Swiss Society of Alpestrian Economy . . . 1,000 1,000 

5. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative So- 

. cieties of East Switzerland. 15,578 18,100 

(>. Federation of Agricultural Co-opera tn e So¬ 
cieties of the Canton of Bern*- and Neighbour¬ 
ing Cantons. 20,000 25,000 

7. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of Central Switzerland. 4,200 5,000 

8. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of North-West Switzerland. 6,000 6,000 

Q. Federation of the Zurich Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties and Unions. 5,700 6,500 

10. Worb Agricultural Co-operative Society . . 140 160 

IT. Swiss Federation of Unions of Breeders of 

Brown Cattle. 6,687 6,928 

12. Federation of Unions of Breeders of Brown 

Cattle of East Switzerland. 2,496 2,653 

13. Swiss Fedeiation of Unions of Breeders of Dap¬ 
pled Red Cattle. 12,892 12,491 

i|.. Federation of Unions of Breeders of Red 

Cattle of East Switzerland. 1,200 1,200 
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19^7 1018 

15. Swiss Federation of Unions of Breeders of 

Black Dappled Cattle. 500 506 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of North 

East Switzerland. 13,900 15,000 

17 Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of 

North-West Switzerland. 7,353 7,687 

18 Federation oi Societies for the Utilization of 

the Milk of Central Switzeiland. 3,500 6,800 

19. St. Gall Federation of Cheesemaking Socie¬ 
ties . 1,000 3,000 

20. Argovian Federation of Cheesemaking Socie¬ 
ties . 6,740 4,560 

21. Thurgovian Federation of Cheesemaking So¬ 
cieties . 2,000 6,030 

22. Dairy Federation of Vaud and Fieibourg . 7,269 7,436 

23 Peasants' and Workmen's League of Basle 

Country. 1,000 1,00a 

24 Argovian Peasants' Federation. 1,000 1,200 

25 Swiss Federation of Under-Foresters .... 700 700 

26. Vaud Market-Gardeners' Association i . . . 90 102 

27. Swiss Union of Agricultural Mills. 1,000 1,000 

28 Swiss Association of Distiller}’ Concession¬ 
aries . 680 820 

This was joined in 1918 by the 

29. Swiss Association of Fishpond Cultivators . — 56 

30. Association of Swiss Market-Gardeners ... — 700 

31. Federation of Market-Gardening Societies of 

Romanic Switzerland. — 3,067 

32. Association of Swiss Fishery Cultivators . . — 13 

Total. . . 214,735 244,292 


The work of the Union and of its organs in 1918 can be grouped under 
two headings, namely work included in the programme drawn up by the 
directing committee and work which formed no part of that programme. 

Of the work which entered into the Union's programme, the prepon¬ 
derant part was formed by provisions of an economic order made in concert 
with the federal and cantonal authorities and aimed at improving the 
grave economic position in which the prolongation of the war placed the 
country. 

The Union was therefore represented in the Piovisioning Office which 
the federal government formed in 1918, and it effectively contributed to 
the solution of important questions of an economic character, such as 
the questions of feeding and provisioning the country and increasing home 
production, the problem of agricultural labour, of fixing maximum prices 
for the principal foodstuffs, meat and other products largely consumed, 
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of rationing foodstuffs, of securing international agreements for supplying 
wood to Italy and France, of reducing effective mobilization, the question 
of the Swiss Agricultural Association among Industrial workers (1) founded 
in 1918, and that of measures for restraining the increase of the price of 
land, etc It may be said that there was no problem of any importance to 
the solution or study of which the Union did not contribute. 

As regards the last of the problems cited above, the restraining, name¬ 
ly, of the increase of the price ot land, it should be noticed that the phe¬ 
nomenon found elsewhere of an extraordinary rise in the price of land 
appeared in Switzerland The causes of this rise are to be sought in the 
general improvement in the position of agriculture, in the large demand for 
land from persons outside the agricultural class who wished to be sure 
of a supply of food, and lastly in the purchases made for the purpose of 
investing war profits in land The Union intervened in this grave matter 
in various ways and obtained, on the proposal of the Federal Chamber, 
that the Federal Department of Public Economy appointed a commission 
charged to discover what steps should be taken, a commission with which 
the Union was able to co-operate. The resolutions of the commission re¬ 
sulted in a decree of the Federal Council regarding the alienation of forest 
and rural properties, and in the cantons in which this decree was applied 
it was found that the trade in real estate thenceforward took a more norm¬ 
al course. 

The Union had afterwards to give its attention to the law regarding 
protection against foot and mouth disease, to the law’ as to insurance 
against accidents and illness, to the customs tariff, to the taxfon war 
profits and to the direct federal tax which was rejected. 


The Union's dependent offices work by themselves and successfully. 
They are the Office of Information as to Prices, the Valuation Office, the 
Office of Information as to Insurance against Accidents and Illness and the 
Farm Buildings Office. For the organization of these offices and for their 
programme o*f continuous work we refer the reader to an article in our 
issue for June 1917 which deals with the matter adequately. 

The importance which the Office of Inclination as to Prices has 
acquired is partly due to the constantly increasing circulation of its organ. 
The Markets Review. In 1918 an aveiage number of 110,170 copies of 
this paper w r ere printed, 95,910 of the German and 14,260 of the French 
edition. The Markets Review was issued in 1918 as a supplement to eleven 
German and two French agricultural newspapers. 

In 1918 the Union also had to do a notable work in ascertaining the 

(x) In this connection see § S of the article, “ The Problem ot I^nd Settlement in 
Switzerland 1 *, in our lbsne for last May. 
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quantity of fruit available for sale. The enquiry brought to light the 
following figures, which we place side by side with the corresponding 
figures for 1917 : 



Autumn. 1918 

Autumn 1917 


quintals 

quintals 

Earlv pears for penv. 

14,200 

183,600 

I/ate pears for perry. 

28,500 

253,700 

Pears for drying. 

4,800 

— 

Sweet apples for drying. 

19.350 

— 

Cider apples. 

. 195,600 

245,600 

Early- table apples. 

45,600 

55.400 

Eate table apples. 

221,100 

233.300 

Plums. 

27,850 

21,200 

Xuts. 

2,000 

4,800 

Total . . 

. 559,000 

997,600 


This office played an important part in making provision with regard 
to the quantity of potatoes to be exported per unit of cultivated area. 
This was a problem of high international interest and the opinions on it 
expressed within the Federal Commission foi Providing the Country 
with Potatoes disagreed. The Office of Information then intervened, 
and made an enquiry which established the yield per hectare in the various 
districts of Switzerland. It was ascertained that it was possible to count 
upon a yield varying from no to 155 kilogrammes an are, and that the 
average Swiss yield could certainly not be placed above 135 kilogrammes. 
The commission then, on this basis, fixed the quantity which could be 
exported as 90 kilogrammes an are. 

The Valuation Office made 90 valuations in 1918. The value repre¬ 
sented by the real estate valued in 1918 was as follows : 

Valuation of real estate in accordance with value of yield. . 6,607,000 frs* 

>> » » » » market value. . 1,378,000 » 

» » * * » value to the fam¬ 

ilies supported 
thereby".... 57,000 » 

The valuations of yield which this office made from 19x4, the year 
of its foundation, to 1918 represent a total value of 18,500,000 francs. The 
area of the real estate valued was 1109 hectares in 1918 and 4128 hectares 
from 1914 to 19x8. 

The Farm Buildings Office, founded in the beginning of 1917, was 
able in 1918 to do notable work. It now consists of an office of information 
and advice, the “ Office-conseil ”, and a technical office, the " Bureau- 
technique ”, The total number of affairs treated in 1918 was 353. Most 
of this business naturally regarded preventive measures and schemes re¬ 
presenting aims rather than what was immediately practical. 
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The Union’s organs are the Schweizerische Bauernzeitung and the 
Paysan suisse. These were added as supplements in 1918 to 14 German, 
4 French and one Italian newspaper, all published in Switzerland. An 
average of 110,000 copies were printed of the German and 26,700 of the 
French paper, whereas from 1901 to 1910 the average number of copies 
ot the Bauernzeitung printed was 60,645, that of the Paysan suisse 26,700. 


. § 2. Swiss peasants' secretariat. 

The programme of work which the Union drew up for the Swiss Peas¬ 
ants’ Secretariat for 1918 comprised the following points: (1) preparatory 
work connected with the revision of customs tariffs and commercial trea¬ 
ties ; (2) research as to agricultural yield by means of double and single¬ 
entry book-keeping; (3) collection of model and printed rules hitherto 
used by agricultural associations; (4) publication of a proposed contract 
of lease ; (5) reorganization of archives and of the library. 

The Peasants’ Secretariat brought to an end in 1918 an investigation 
of the influence of foreign customs tariffs on Swiss exporting of agricultural 
produce. This investigation provided a basis for the proposals which the 
Swiss Peasants’ Union placed before the Federal Department of Public 
Economy with a view to the renewal of commercial treaties. 

The research on the subject of agricultural yield was carried out by 
means of book-keeping by single and double entry. In 1918 four classes 
in single-entry book-keeping were attended by 158 enrolled pupils. Of 
146 who attended the courses of 1917, Soper cent, or 117returned373 sets 
of accounts to the Secretariat in order that it might check or utilize them. 
Of these 373, 118 weie returned for the first time and by persons who 
attended the 1917 classes, 49 for the second time and by persons who at¬ 
tended the 1916 classes, 9 for the third time (1915 classes), 19 foi the fourth 
time (1914), 25 for the fifth time (1913), 26 for the sixth time (1912), 15 for 
the seventh time (1911), 16 for the eighth time (1910), 18 for the ninth time 
{1909), 20 tor the tenth time (1908), 14 for the eleventh time (1907), 7 for 
the twelfth time (1906), 16 for the thirteenth time (1905), 13 for the four¬ 
teenth time (1904), 4 for the fifteenth time (1903), and 4 for the sixteenth 
time and by persons who attended the 1901 course. 

In 1917 the number of accounts returned to the Secretariat had in¬ 
creased b} T 55. For the purpose of the statistics in question it was possible 
to make use of 353 accounts, that is of 53 more than in the previous year. 

During 1918 the Secretariat also assumed the task of auditing and 
utilizing the statistics of the beekeeping accounts which 84 beekeepers 
kept in this 3*ear on the invitation of the Swiss Society of the Friends of 
Beekeeping. The results were used for the compilation of statistics which 
were published, with comments, in a report issued by the Bienenzeitung , 
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The different institutions of the Peasants' Union, and in particular 
the Valuation Office, constantly make use of the results of the reseaiches 
as to agricultural yield, researches which have with the passage of time 
become the basis f 01 various works and which are indispensable as sources 
of information. In the field of double-entiy book-keeping the Secreta¬ 
riat also brought impoitant works to a conclusion in 1918. 

In December a proposal of a member of the National Council, Schaer, 
as to the rural exodus, was discussed in this council. The proposal which 
invited the Federal Council to study measures for stemming the depopu¬ 
lation of the country side and the mountains, was leferred to the Secre¬ 
tariat with directions to report on it. The Secretariat gave serious atten¬ 
tion to this important problem, indicating its evil side and advising as to 
remedies. The enquiry could not be completed nor its results published 
in 1918. 

The Secretariat also accomplished much other work and responded 
to a notable number of requests tor information. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 
sources (official). 

Land and Agricultural Bane op South Africa: Report for the Yevr ended 31 st 
December 1918 Cape Town, 1919. 

Department of Agriculture: Report with Appendices for the Year ended 31ST March 
1918. Cape Town, 1918. 

Agricultural co-operative societies in South Africa are so largely capit¬ 
alised by the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa that the annual 
reports of that bank furnish a considerable amount of information regard¬ 
ing their working. The following notes are, in the main, taken from 
the 1918 Report of the Bank, but we are also indebted to some extent to 
the Report for 1917-18 ot the Department of Agriculture. Unfortunately 
the two reports do not relate to the same period. 

§ 1. Societies with limited liability. 

The societies registered under the Co-cperative Acts, and officially re¬ 
cognised as co-operative, are based upon the unlimited liability of the 
members. Only to these societies can the Land Bank make advances. 
There exists, however, a number of societies which have not adopted the 
principle of unlimited liability but are essentially co-operative in character. 
They are mainly confined to the Cape and Natal and deal with the making 
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ot cheese and butter, bacon caring, fruit drying, the curing and selling 
ot Turkish tobacco, the sale of agricultural produce and. the purchase of 
supplies, the slaughter and export of meat, the holding of stock sales, the 
testing of milch cows, the collecting and selling ot eggs ana poultry, in¬ 
surance against hail ond many other matters. No statistics appear to be 
available in legard to these societies nvt is there any general repoit on their 
activity. The Repoit of the Department of Agriculture states, however, 
that they vary greatly in size and in the extent of their opeiatbns, some 
of them having large memberships and turn-overs, whilst others, like the 
egg circles and cow-testing societies, are small; that they have had diffi¬ 
culties to contend with and have nut been uniformly successful, but that 
the majority hive done well and that their success shows that there is scope 
for them as well as tor societies with unlimited liability. 


§ 2. Societies with unlimited liability. 

The majority of the societies with unlimited liability aie societies jor 
the sale ot produce an l the purchase of agricultural requisites. Most of the 
societies deal mainly in one kind of produce, notably maize. A society- 
selling maize erects stores at suitable centres throughout the district in 
which it carries on business. Members bring their maize to the store, where 
it is graded, and thereafter the member is paid an advance according to the 
grade of his maize. All the maize is pooled and when the nett realised value 
is ascertained the difference between that amount and the advance which 
was made on delivery is paid to the member. At the instance ot the I^nd 
Bank, a uniform advance has been adopted which usually leaves a margin 
of about 25 . a bag. 

The Report of the Department of Agriculture notes that the storage of 
maize, often for a considerable time, by individual sodeties for the puipose 
of filling contracts with the mines, or in expectation of a rise in price, has 
proved very expensive on account of the amount of capital locked up, the 
cost of maintaining the stores and staff, the loss by weevils and so forth. 
If elevators are erected by the railways, as seems likely, and the maize, 
with the exception of that retained for filling contracts, is sold as soon as 
it is available, considerable savings can be effected. To hold maize in 
the hopes of a rise in price is speculation and is not a desirable practice 
for societies. 

A class of society in which there is growing interest is the co-operative 
dairy cattle society. The main object of such a society is to supply the mem¬ 
bers with dairy live stock, a limit of £300 being placed on the value of 
stock supplied to any one member. Membership is usually limited to 
about ten, primarily to* confine the society's activities to a comparatively 
small area and thus ensure effective supervision. In closer settlements 
the membership is usually larger. Ownership in the live stock lemains in 
the society until the purchase price has been fully paid. In ordinary cases 
the member pays interest only for the first six months, and thereafter the 
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capital is repayable in equal monthly instalments for five years. Where 
farmers are in less fortunate circumstances capital repayments are calculated 
on a sliding scale. Thus for the first year only ten per cent, of the capital 
is payable and the proportion increases by five per cent, each year, so that 
in the fifth year the proportion ot capital repayable is 30 per cent. 

The administration costs in societies of this class are low. In some cases 
the little secretarial and book-keeping work is undertaken by- one of the 
members in an honorary capacity. In any case if the society charges mem¬ 
bers per cent, more than the cost (5 P er cent.) of borrowed capital, ample 
funds are provided to cover working expenses. 

The Ennersdale (Natal) Dairy Society was the first society of this kind 
to be established. The ten members were supplied in December 1916 with 
281 cows and yearlings costing £3,000. At 31 December iyl8 the debt was 
reduced to £1,623 and the number ot the cows together with the calves 
had increased to 527. The amount realized for the milk produced by the 
cows has been sufficient not only to pay the monthly instalment, but also 
to put a substantial amount in the members’ pockets. For instance, one 
member’s obligation to the society was roughly £6 per month, but the 
cows were coming £17 per month. 

It’ seems likely that dairy cattle co-operative societies will in a little 
time be an important fa ctor in improving the average yield of milk per cow 
throughout the Union, which at present is only about 100 gallons a yeai. 
The establishment of a society may arise merely out oi a desiie to obtain 
cow’s, but this quickly gives place to a desire to own better cows and a really 
good bull. This form of co-operation also has the merit ot assisting the 
small farmer to a greater degree than any other, and the experience gained 
among the settlers at Kopjes, Orange Free State, confirms that opinion. 
At Kopjes the membership of the society was at first deliberately limited 
to 20. It is now proposed to increase the membership to 30, as other 
settlers are clamouring to be admitted. 

Although there had recently been a great expansion in cheese-making, 
there were on ji* December 1918 only three co-operative cheese-making so¬ 
cieties with unlimited liability. They were all in the Orange Free State. 

In the Cape Province, a small number oi dairy farmers living near the 
town of East London, -who had previously supplied milk to a private vend¬ 
or, formed a co-operative society tor the sole of milk in 1918 and acquired 
the business. The dairy farmers concerned expect to realize threepence 
per gallon more for their milk. 


§ 3. Advances to co-operative societies by the eand bank. 

The Uand and Agricultural Bank makes advances to co-operative 
Societies in two forms — cash credit accounts and instalment loans. Ad¬ 
vances on cash credit accounts are to provide working capital while the 
loans repayable by instalments are made to cover the cost of property, 
buildings and similar unproductive capital expenditure. 
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§ 5. THE CENTRAL AOENTCY EUR CO-OPER VII\L sociEuks. 

The Central Agency fur Co-operative Societies, Iytd , w Inch acts as brok¬ 
er for those societies affiliated to it in the sale oi produce and the purchase 
of requirements has increased its capital n^m £1,800 to £50,000. It is 
in a sound financial position as its accumulated icscr\cs were £11,700 
on 30 June 1918. The Tand Bank goaiantced the due purfr nuance by the 
Agency of its obligations under a contract to Hipph the Baud Mine* with 
190,000 bags of maize dming the veal ended 31 July 1910. The contiact 
was duly completed. Two iaithcr guarantees were issued duiingthe 3cai 
1918 : (4) lor £32,750 in lespeef of 1,300 bales of gtain bogs, and *?') for 
£36,000 under a conti .ct to suppl} 1P00011 bags of rrnize to the Rand 
Mines during the 3’eir cutting 31 Juty 1919. The Bank's liability w is 
limited to ^6. for each undelivered bag oi maize. 

The Agency h*s been particularly successful in suppljnng grain bags 
at leduced prices. It is estimated that in 1917-1S the members of co¬ 
operative societies obtained giain bags Ihiough the Agency for about 
£20,000 less Ih iti the} would luxe paid it they had purchased them ti0111 
stoiehewpcs 


§ 0 . Gknerau progress or nu) uovjbmjum. 

We append some general remarks on the progress 01 the co-opeiatue 
movement extracted from the Repeat of the Department ot Agriculture. 
They relate, be it noted, to the 3^ear ended 31 March 1918 : 

‘‘ On the whole a considerable improvement ho s been manifested during 
the 3’eai; the well-managed societies have continued to progress and 
the weaker oues^re begin rung to realize what their duties are and what they 
must do to succeed. Greatei care is being exercised in the admission of 
new membeio and undesirable members are being eliminated as opportun¬ 
ity oilers. The giving of credit which has pioved the downfall of several 
societies, is being greatlv restricted and some societies arc conducting 
their business entirely on a cash basis. It is recognized that credit is as 
essential to farming u.s to any uthei business, but it should bo supplied by 
agencies specially constituted for that purpose, such as credit societies or 
separate branches of general societies. The granting oi excessive advances 
tor produce sent to the societies ior sale lias been discontinued and so it is 
hoped has the disposition to speculate and, on the part of some societies, 
to infringe the law by trading with non-members. The management ot 
the societies generally is much better than it was, but the working expenses 
ot the majority of them are still unduly high, caused anainty by the size of 
the staffs and the smallness of the turn-over, and every effort should be made 
to reduce them; this applies particularly to societies whoso operations are 
confined to simple transactions like the sale of maize and in this connection 
the feasibility of centralizing the accounts of the societies, as suggested by 
the General Manager of the Tand Bank, or of getting the books made up by 
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itinerant bookkeepers supplied by the Central Agency, is well worth con¬ 
sidering. ” 

The Report ot the Department ot Agriculture also notes the lack of 
interest shown by members in the working of the society, and urges the 
formation of small societies or of branches of large ones, so as to afford to 
as many people as possible the opportunity of coming into contact with 
them. It further recommends that endeavours should be made to educate 
and interest the membeis by means of printed mallei and other propaganda. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CEYLON 


THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN 1918-19. — Ce'don Ad mini Nation 
Report*' Repoft of the Re^^iaj of Co-oPe/ati^ Soc’tties for 1918-19. Colombo, 1919 

During the year ended 31 March 1919, the high cost of the necessities 
of life, the shortage of money, and the influenza epidemic all tended to 
retard the progress of the agricultural co-operative movement in Ceylon, 
but in spite of these drawbacks steady and satisfactory progress was 
recorded. The principles of the movement are assimilated but slowly, 
so that it generally takes newly formed societies two years before they 
begin to make sound progress. There are now, however, some societies 
which are working in an admirable manner. 

Eleven new societies were registered in 1918-19, of which 7 were in 
the Southern Piovince. No societies were removed from the register 
during the year, but there are still three societies which are not considered 
to be working satisfactorily; these societies will be wound up if progress 
is not made. The existing societies are thus classified : 57 as “ good ” ; 
29 as “ fair ”; 10 as “ bad 2 as " recently formed ” and 5 as " not 
working 99 ; total, 103. 

The following table shows the progress in the number, membership, 
paid-up share capital and reserve fund of the societies, dividing them 
into *' agricultural” and ** non-agricultural ” societies; 
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Tabee I. — Number of Societies , Membership, Capital and Reserve. 


Yeit 


Number 


5 i ® 

■= I M 


Membership 


* i 


' ! 

? il 


Paid-up Shaie Capital 


i * 

I 2 


I 


1 


Si 

* 


1 


Reserve Fund 




1 



1 


! * i 

Ra. 1 

Rs ' 1 


1915-16 

54 


55 

4»°3® 

1 

32 

00 

VO 

O 

•f 

120,059! 

I 

175 

20,235 

1,462 

1916-17 

68 

Si 

71 

5,966 

61 

6,027 

132,707! 

286 

32,994 

3,222 

1917-18 

1 *! 

3, 

92 

9,285 

266 

, 9,551 

H 

00 

§ 

*,367 

48,549 

6,452 

1918-19 

TOO 

I_; 

4 ! 

103 

11,026 

284 


64,117, 

4,0m 

<>8,i27j 

,io >42 


g> J 

Sj 

Rs. | 


u 

Rs. 


21 1^65 
23 3,245 
221 1 6,675 
4"°| ”,243 


The aggregate balance sheets oi the societies in 1917-18 and 1918-19 
are shown in the following table: , 


Tabus II. — Aggregate Balance Sheet. 


Assets 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1 

liabilities 




Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Cash in hand . . . 

5 689 

7,9 6 

1*03 ns from Government 



Cash in bank . . 

6,055 

ii, 692| 

and others « • • - ♦ 

7,076 

14,841 

IVoans due by members. 

50,209 

7<-.93& 

Deposits from members 

2,954 

4.772 

Reserve fund in bank. . 

1,984 

2,659 

Share Capital. 

48,549! 68/62 

Valtie of stock in hand. 

836 

5,144 

Inteicst and bonus du< 
by societies .... 

392 

1,461 

Other items . . 

I,253| 2,915 

Restive fund. 

6,6751 11,243 



1 

Other items. 

382| 8lO 

Total . 

66,029 

* 1,256 

Total . . , 

66,020 

101,250 


For the purpose of simplification, cents haw been omitted in this 
and the previous table; this produces some slight apparent discrepancies 
in the,totals. 

The following table shows the increase in the loans: 
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Tabus III. — Loans . 


Year 

I 

1 Loans given i 

LoanB recovered \ 

Loans outstanding 

1 i 

| Ko. 

1 

Amount 

No. 1 

1 

Amount 

No. 

1 

Amount 

1 


1 

1 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1916-17. 

• 1 056 j 

28,381 

5°4 

15,222 

680 

27,818 

1917-18 . . 

1,12/ I 

4 *, 7°7 

761 

31,305 

I Tift 

1 

5 °, 2°9 

1918-19 . 

1 ' 

1 ~~ ' 

: 1,605 

— 

50,935 

_ 

70,605 


The Report does not state the number of loans given, recovered or 
outstanding in 1918-19. The amounts sufficiently indicate, however, 
the increased volume of work done by the societies. Rates of interest on 
loans vary from 6 to 12 per cent. 

The repayment of loans has improved, but legal action has had to be 
taken against some defaulters. The influenza epidemic made it necessary 
to extend the period of several loans. The purposes lor which loaus 
were issued during the year were: purchase and lease of land; purchase 
of seed, cattle, carts and manure; maintenance of labour in agricultural 
work; carpentry and furniture manufacture; gold, silver and iron work; 
sewing and dressmaking; trading in provisions; wood sawing; and the 
redemption of old debts. 

The paid-up share capital continues to be the principal source of the 
money used for making loans to members, but deposits have substantially 
increased. The rates of interest on deposits range from 2 to 5 per cent. 
Another source of working capital is the loans granted by the Loan 
and Development Commissioners. Nine such loans were granted to 
societies during the year. These amounted to Rs. 5,550. A total of Rs. 261 
was refunded to Government during the year as instalments of loans and 
interest thereon. Up to 31 March 1919 sixteen societies had received 
Government loans to a total amount of Rs. 9,935, of which Rs. 749 had 
been repaid. Loans to societies are made at 5 per cent, interest and re¬ 
payment of instalments and payment of interest begin two years after 
the date of the receipt of loans. 

The total profits earned by all the societies during the year was Rs. 7,297 
and the working expenses amounted to Rs. 1,179, having a nett profit 
of Rs. 6,117. Seven societies have declared bonuses to members on their 
shares and Rs. 1,180 were set apart for this, purpose. 

The suppfy of agricultural requisites by the societies continues 
to develop. The main item is manure for paddy and vegetable crops. 
The following table shows the progress made: * 
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Table IV. — Manures purchased . 


Jear 1 

1 

Quantity \ 

' 

Cost 


Tons. 

wt 

Rs. 

1915-16. 

Si 

12 

6,844 

1916 17 .. . 

99 

13 

7.528 

1917-18 . . 

160 

2 

13,591 

I91S-19 . . 

i 

233 

1 

6 

25,600 


These manures were obtained from the Colombo Commercial Company 
on a credit of eight months and a discount of 5 per cent. An increase of 
Rs. 30 per ton in bone manure for paddy at the end of 1918 had a tendency 
to retard business in manures somewhat, but the high prices for paddy 
stimulated their use. All orders for manures continue to be made through, 
and with the sanction of, the Registrar. 

In five districts agricultural shows were held under the auspices of 
co-operative societies. Four societies held garden compeiitions; the prize 
money was voted by the Ceylon Agricultural Society and was credited 
in the pass books of the winners as subscribed share money. 


SPAIN. 

I, THE REORG VNIZATION OF THE CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE. — Gacda dc 
Madrid, Vo. c=i2, Madiid, 9 September 1919. 

The chambers of agriculture in Spain were originally organized 
by Royal Decree in 1890 with the object of giving to agriculturists the 
means of promoting and defending their interests which the indus¬ 
trial and commercial classes already possessed. They have not, however, 
been as useful as it was hoped they would be, mainly because the real 
cultivators of the soil remained aloof from them and because they did not 
possess the means necessary for the effective encouragement of agriculture 
and stock-breeding. It has, accordingly, been decided to reorganize 
them and a Royal Decree was issued for this purpose on September 2nd. 

It is provided in this decree that there shall he official chambers of 
agriculture in each province which shall be attached to the Ministry of 
" Fomento ” and shall be consultative bodies of the administration. As 
such, they must be given an opportunity of expressing their views on bills 
and proposals for agricultural reform, arrangements relating to food sup- 
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plies, refoiuis oi taxation, of valuation, of customs legulalions and of 
social laws in general. 

Besides being authorized to submit resolutions and to propose reforms 
to the legislature, the chambers will have a large field of activity in the 
organization of agricultural shows, the purchase of requisites and sale 
of produce; the reclamation of uncultivated land; the promotion of agri¬ 
cultural education and diffusion of agricultural information: arbitration 
in questions submitted to them by the interested parties; criminal pro¬ 
ceedings against persons who adulterate agricultural products ; the form¬ 
ation of savings banks, insurance societies, labour exchanges, etc. 

The chambers will consist of not less than 15 nor more than 30 mem¬ 
bers, the number being fixed for each chamber by the Ministry of “ Fo- 
mento. ” The members will be elected from amongst and by vote of the 
farmers who pay taxes of not less than 25 pesetas per annum in respect 
of rural property or live-stock. All such persons who are of age wifi, be 
entitled to vote, but only those over twenty-five years of age will be elig¬ 
ible for election. Members will be elected for four years and one half will 
retire every second year. 

To the elected members will be added as ex officio members, the chief 
engineer of the Service of Band Valuation (in the provinces in which that 
service exists), the chief engineer of the Forestry Service, the provincial 
veterinary inspector, and the presidents of the federations of agricul¬ 
tural syndicates where such organizations exist. 

The members who compose the chamber may be divided into two 
groups, to deal respectively with matters relating to tillage and stock- 
breeding, but all proposals made by either group must be submitted for 
confirmation to a full meeting of the chamber. 

Besides the members who officially compose them, the chambers may 
nominate a certain number of additional members who may take part 
in the discussions and may vote on whatever questions the chambers 
may think fit to allow them to vote upon. The persons who are eligible, 
for nomination as additional members are farmers or stock owners of 
ten years' standing, persons who have been engaged for ten years in some 
industry connected with agriculture or stock-breeding, agricultural or 
forestry engineers, agricultural experts, assistants in the Forestry Service, 
professors of agriculture, stock-breeding or allied industries in official 
teaching institutions, provincial veterinary inspectors, etc. The total 
number of additional members must not exceed one third of the number 
of ordinary members. 

The chambers of agriculture will themsdves decide what contributions 
towards their expenses shall be paid by the persons composing the elec¬ 
toral body, membership of which is compulsory for all persons having the 
qualifications laid down for electors. The chambers of agriculture may 
also acquire any kind of property by legacy, donation, subsidy, etc. They 
must submit annual estimates of general expenses to the Minister of 
" Fomento " as well as special estimates for each work they undertake or 
service they administer, and must furnish an annual report of their work. 
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All the chambers of agriculture at present existing in chief towns 
of provinces must be reorganized in accordance with the provisions of the 
new decree, but those which have been formed in other places will con¬ 
tinue to be regulated by the Royal Decree of 14 November 1890. 


* >!« 

2. THE RtJRAX, BANKS’ DOANS ON DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES. — Gacela de Madrid, 
No 2 (5, 2 September 1919. 

The royal decree of 22 September 1917 as to agricultural syndicates, 
rural banks and institutions allowed these bodies to make use of deposit 
certificates for transactions of the kind made permissible for the general 
warehouses. But for fear this authorization should give rise to abuses 
and inconvenience, Article 21 provided that the institutions which acted 
as depositories might not authorize loans granted on the security of depos¬ 
ited goods. This prohibition might however in some cases not only militate 
against but even entirely cancel the advantage the legislature proposed to 
grant to farmers by this decree, that namely of rendering their policies insur¬ 
ing deposited goods negotiable. 

For this reason and also in consideration of the fact that, the form of 
Spanish syndicates being wliat it is, the danger of abuses was not grave, the 
royal decree of 30 August 1919 provided that the last paragraph of the afore¬ 
said Article 21 should read as follows : 

“ Rural banks and unlimited liability credit institutions, constituted as 
sections of agricultural syndicates and registered as by the law of 28 January 
1906, may obtain loans on goods deposited in general deposit warehouses 
formed by their own agricultural syndicates, as by a right granted by the 
present decree. Rural banks having collective and unlimited liability are 
similarly empowered, if they have conformed with the law as to syndicates 
and registered as syndicates, so that they can avail themselves of the right 
granted by Article 15 of the aforesaid decree of 22 September 1917 ”, 


3. THE FARMERS* ASSOCIATION OF SPAIN US 1918-19. — Manana de los trabajos reali- 
zados por la Asociacidn dv A%riculto>es de Esbafia dutante su eje/cicio econdmico - 
social del i« de Mavo de 1918 a 30 de Abnl de 1919, in the Bahtin, de la Asoctactdn de los 
Agncultores de Esfia&a, No. 120. Madrid, May 1919. 

The annual general meeting of the Farmers’ Association of Spain (Aso- 
ciaci6n de Agnculiores de Espana) was held on 13 May 1919. A Report was 
presented by the council on the work of the Association in the yeai ending 
30 April 1919, in which it was stated that the Agricultural Congress 
organized by the Association in co-operation with the Stockowners’ 
Association and the National Catholic Agricultural Federation was held 
on 15 May 1918 and passed a series of recommendations, some of which 
had since been carried into effect by the public authorities. 
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The second Motor Cultivation Congress [Asamblea de Motocullivo) 
organized by the Association was a so he d in May 1918, but the recom¬ 
mendations made to the Government with a view to the encouragement of 
motor cultivation were not carried ,out. 

The Association made many protests against the orders issued first 
by the Food Commission ( Comisa/ia de Abasteoimienios) and afterwards by 
the Ministry of Food (Ministerio de Abasiecimientos), urging that they were 
prejudicial to the interests of the agricultural producer and notably to those 
of the cereal-grower. These protests were not, however, very effective and 
their ill success is attributed b}* the Report largely to the want of support 
on the part of those whose interests the Association was endeavouring 
to defend. 

It was decided to convoke a National Agricultural Congress (Asamblea 
Agrlcola Nacional) and to submit some resolutions to it, but owing to the 
influenza epidemic it had to be postponed. 

Tlu Association prepared a memorandum on the Bill presented to the 
Cortes for the establishment of a National Agricultural Institute and sub¬ 
mitted it to the Committee oi the Senate. 

The association addiessed insclf to the public authorities urging the 
fue distillation of win2s as a means ot ovucoming the crisis in viticultuie ; 
asking for facilities for obtaining .spirit, etc., for agricultural motors; 
urging that a motor cultivation competition should 1>e held, and asking 
for au effective campaign against locusts. 

In November 1918 a manifesto was addiessed to the Cortes setting 
forth the views of the Association on the new taxes which were then an¬ 
nounced. 

The bills relating to increment of value and the* taxation of real pro¬ 
perty w'ere carefully studied by the Council but owing to the the politi¬ 
cal changes which took place and to the prorogation of Parliament, it 
we.', not possible to present anv statement. 

Th»* numbel oi matters* to which the C rfiucil gave its attention was such 
as to compel it to meet weekly instead of monthly. Tt had under consider¬ 
ation proposals lor changing the oiganization of tli<> Association hycreat 
ing various sections, whereby its work might be specialized and intensi¬ 
fied. It w T as also proposed to enlarge the Council and to give diiect represen¬ 
tation upon it to the affiliated agricultural associations. 

In Decembei 1918 a note was submitted to the Government urging 
that due attention should be given to the vine-growing interests in making 
the Commercial Convention with the United States. 

One of the most successful steps taken by the Association was in urg¬ 
ing the Ministry of " Fomento ” to organize the insurance of crops against 
fire. It was as a result ot this step, that a Royal Decree was published 
authorizing the Marine Insurance Committee {Comite de Seguras Martti - 
tnos) to undertake on behalf of the State the insurance of crops (1). 

With a view to giving greater security to persons and property in 


(i) See our isme of June-July 19 x 8 , page 381 , 
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the country, regulations were drawn up for the establishment of a 
National Police Force (Somalm national) and submitted lo the President 
oi the Council of Ministers and to the Minister of War. 

The total receipts of the Association in 1918-19 were 41,714 pesetas and 
the total expenses 41,588 pesetas. 


4. THE GENERAL STOCKOWNERS* ASSOCIATION (LA ASOC 1 ACION GENERAL 

DE GANADEROS).— La I t idu$t,'a Pccuana, Nos. 617, GiS, 619, Madrid, 1, 10, 20 

March 1919. 

The General Stockowners’ Association is an old established and import¬ 
ant body which represents the live-stock interests of the whole of Spain. 
Individual members pay a subscription varying according to the number of 
head of stock which they" possess, the minimum being 10 pesetas a year. 
Societies, syndicates, etc., which are members pay subscriptions varying 
according to the number of head of stool which their members possess in 
the aggregate ; the minimum is 25 pesetas a year. 

, The Association is adimnlstt k d by a IVmu‘ nent Committee of 30 mem¬ 
bers. This Committee has appointed stven sub-committees which deal re¬ 
spectively with (1) Sped ii questions submitted lor stud} ; (2) Mountain 
pastures; (3) Shows, compel it ions and the encouragement ui stock-breed¬ 
ing ; (4) Credit lor stock-breeding and promotion oiganization; (5) Co¬ 
operative purchase and sale; (6) Subsidiary industries and live-stock 
hygiene; (7) Regulation of prices, commercial relations and economic 
questions. 

There are also four sections to study methods of encouraging (1) the 
breeding of horses, (2) the breeding ol cattle and pigs, (3} the breeding of 
sheep and goats and (4)rural industries ami industries subsidiary lo stock- 
breeding. 

The Association employs a number ol experts whose sendees me placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of the members. 

Provincial associations or committees have been established inmost of 
the provinces and local committees in more than 4,000 districts. 

While taking account of the different conditions which prevail in 
different parts of Spain, the Association lias taken general action to 
defend stockbreeding interests, urging upon the Government that duo 
consideration should be given to those interests in the framing of com¬ 
mercial treaties and agreements and protesting against ill considered 
action on the part of the public authorities which might be harmful to 
them. 

The Association has done much lo improve the live stock shows in 
Spain and has spent many thousands of pesetas in giving subventions to 
such shows. 

Much has also been done to encourage the dairy industry, chiefly by 
giving practical instruction, but also by making analyses of milk, cheese 
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and buttei, hy organising shows of daily cattle, by forming co-operative 
societies, syndicates, etc. 

In order to combat disease amongst live stock, the Association supplies 
veterinary advice, makes bacteriological analyses, obtains for its members 
the various kinds of serum or vaccine required for inoculation against 
anthrax, swine fever and other diseases, and makes constant representa¬ 
tions to the Government in regard to the carrying out of the I^aw on 
Live-stock Diseases. 

The Association also encourages in a variety of ways the cultivation of 
forage-plants, and purchases large quantities of feeding stuffs for its 
members. It has also undertaken the sale of live stock and of wool and 
other animal products. ^ 

A Credit Bank was recently formed by the Association and makes loans 
to individual members varying from 500 to 3,000 pesetas and to society 
members varying from 3,000 to 10,000 pesetas. The period for which 
loans are granted is the year and the interest charged in 4 per cent. 
Individual borrowers either give personal security or pledge stock, 
wool, etc., while societies obtain loans on the collective guarantee of the 
members. 

Other directions in which the Association is active are in giving legal 
advice to its members and in assisting in the construction of roads. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PREMIUMS AND SUBSIDIES GRANTED TO STOCK-BREEDING AND AGRICUE- 
TURAE ASSOCIATIONS BY THE SWISS FEDERATION. — Rapport du Consetl 
tediral a VAssembUe fidSrdle en iyi8: Dipartcment de Veronomie public ue. Feutlle be- 
dirale Suisse , Vol. H, No. so. Berne, si Mas 1919. 

A. Stock-breeding Syndicates . — The Swiss Federation encourages 
the enterprise of stock-breeding associations by premiums which are 
granted in the year previous to that in which they are paid. The grant 
must therefore be distinguished from the actual payment which usually 
takes place a year later. 

In 1917, 44 premiums, amounting to 5,168.80 francs, were granted 
to pig-breeding associations ; and in 1918 the sum of 4,641.80 francs could 
be paid on these premiums. In 1916 the premiums granted amounted to 
5,183.20 francs, and the payments made in 1917 amounted to 4,724.20 
francs. Ten cantons benefited by these federal premiums. The associa¬ 
tions for breeding goats of pure race obtained 191 premiums amounting 
to 16,178.75 francs in 1917, and the premiums paid in 1918 numbred 158 
and amounted to 13,679.15 francs. In 1916 the premiums granted num¬ 
bered 196 and amounted to 15,728.62 francs, and 153 premiums amount¬ 
ing to 12,935.97 francs were paid in 1917. Twelve cantons benefited 
by these premiums. 

The following figures regard the premiums granted in 1918 and there¬ 
fore faffing due in 1919; 
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Kind of auimal No. of a^boUatiouo waning piemfuaib Amount of premiums 

Pigb. 49 1,535 5,982 francs 

Goats . 211 8,137 16,894 » 

Sheep . * . . 15 7,111 1,428 » 


Fourteen cantons benefited by these premiums. 

The Federation also makes grants towards the expenses of installa¬ 
tion to newly founded associations which are concerned with stock breed 
ing, and these grants are called “ foundation subsidies 

Eighteen cattle-breeding associations obtained federal grants, amount¬ 
ing to 4,850 francs, for their expenses of installation in 1918. These 
associations were distributed among nine cantons. 

In the same year eleven grants, amonting to some thousand francs, 
were made to associations of breeders of small live stock. Nine cantons 
benefited by these grants. 

B. Agricultural Societies and Associations . — The principal agricul¬ 
tural associations in the country are said to have received in 1918 the 
total federal grants made them. 

The associations in question were the following: 


Amount of federal 


grant 

(1) Swiss Society of Agriculture.24,000 francs 

(2) Federation of Agricultural Societies of 

Romanic Switzerland. 13,500 » 

(3) Agricultural Society of the Canton of 

Tessin. 3,500 » 

(4) Swiss Society of Alpestrian Economy. 6,500 » 

(5) Swiss Society of Horticulture .... 7,500 » 


The Swiss Peasants’Union received a federal grant of 40,000 francs, 
namely 25,000 francs for the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat and 15,000 frqncs 
for the enquiry into the yield of Swiss farms. The balance-sheet for 1918 
also provided for a credit of 10,000 francs for making grants to seed selectors’ 
societies, of which eight arose in as many Swiss cantons. These asso¬ 
ciations took part in supplying seed in 1918 and immediately, even in 
their first year of activity, rendered signal services, especially to grain 
growing. Eoundation subsidies, varying in amount from 500 to 800 francs 
according to the size and activity of the society, were granted to these 
societies and reached the total sum of 4,800 francs. 







Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SPAIN. 

NATIONAL HUTUAlv LVSURASTCE OP THE PRODUCTS 
OF AGRICUFTlRK AjSD stockfakmixg. 


OFErCIAI, SOURCE: 

Real decreto creando una insittucion denominada « Muttjalidad Nacional del 

SEOrRO-AORO-PECDARIO 


«! x. Cu*sr»s ot? ran ForNu.vnoN of nm, insorancr. 

The .MinLstex oi Funicn'o, bj a royal deciee of y September xyiy, 
founded the Mi< lit alidad Nacional ml Si jt/o Ayo-Pecaano, the institution 
of which the name constitutes our title and winch meets a need apparent 
to all who belong to the world oi Spanish agriculture. The institution iu 
question insures against the risks of agriculture and stockbreeding and is 
endowed with economic and technical resources which guarantee its effi - 
cacity. In obedience to the piactieal dictates of modem insurance, it will 
not confine itself to purely administrative management Thus while it 
will classify and select risks, calculate tariff.-, itcuvei premiums, and jay 
benefits falling due when losses occur, it also aspires to fulfilling other 
functions of a social and scientific character which are today quite indis¬ 
pensable to an institution of its kind. 

_' It will have to take technical conditions into account, and will have to 
give a quite special care to two deportmuns of its work — propaganda aud 
research With this object it will publish popular advertising leaflets, 
pamphlets, posters, graphs and bulletins; it will organize lessons, courses 
and lectures; and with a less popular intent it will analyse the dala sup¬ 
plied by experience with a view to selecting risks, determining their topo¬ 
graphical distribution and their causes, and repairing the losses which ac¬ 
company them. 

Although the Miiittalidad is to cover all the risks to whiJa agricultural 
wealth is exposed, that is both the risks of agriculture properly so called 
and those of stock breeding, the decree states that with a view to reaching 
a greater efficiency of organization and development this institution should 
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assign an order of preference to tin* various Linds of rural insurance and begin 
with that against hail. This prefen nee is justified on the ground that hail, 
which affoids the true type of insurable risk, causes enoimous loss in, Spain, 
and that the resouices with which the Treasury aids insurance against 
these risks, as ciicumshnces lequire, have consequently largely incieased. 
The necessity of organizing this insurance so that there should be indemnifi¬ 
cation for losses was most urgent. Private initiative in Spain went beyond 
State action in this matter and organized mutual insurance, making a 
satisfactory experiment of it which proved that the method adopted was 
good and that an advance on it was possible and would be useful. 

In this connection the Asotiaclon dc Agricultores de Espaiia deserves 
special mention for it established a department for insurance against hail, 
as did also the Confederation National i&folicj-agrtiria, which has in some 
of its federations sections in which various lands of agricultural insurance 
are practised in piaiseworthy conditions, and La Edctam and other mutual 
societies which cover the risks of their members' crops. 

The Spanish public authorities propose to co-operate with these insti¬ 
tutions in this branch of their work. They will be called upon to form part 
of the new organization by means of which it is intended to extend the en* 
teiprise they have beeun and render it more effective. The national insti¬ 
tution will also utilize as its own delegations and agencies the district, 
provincial and local organizations of private mutual societies which enter 
into a contract with it in order lhat they may participate in the insurance. 
It will thus co-ordinate under a single management the efforts of all, with 
a view to rendering them more productive. 

The organization we are examining is notliing moie than a system by 
which the transition can be made to the compulsory insurance which the 
government has already begun to study. Its principal object is to regulate 
effectively" the State's large contribution to the repair of losses, a contribu¬ 
tion which if less burdensome than it might be to the public Treasury is 
also insufficient, being spread over a considerable number of losses. This 
State assistance is sporadic and irregular and is exposed to all the incon¬ 
venience attendant on clumsy distribution. It was therefore a matter of 
urgency to utilize more scientifically both the resources supplied by the pub¬ 
lic Treasury and the existing directive co-ordinating and stimulative 
forces, and hence arose the necessity for intensifying the insurance by means 
of this transitional system which is a step towards compulsory insurance. 

The general lines of the scheme, which are to be developed in the sub¬ 
sequent rules, are such that they give to the Muiualidad National del Se- 
gnro Agro-Pecnario all the guarantees, whether of technique or of material 
resources, which can render it worthy of the country's trust. 

Finally, as regards State intervention, this is confined to supreme 
inspection and continual supervision, and to the State’s contribution, in 
the measure necessary in the case of institutions of this kind, of the initial 
capital which is repayable. 

Having briefly described the aims of the royal decree in question and 
ts causes, we will now examine its chief provisions. 
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§ 2 . Aims and organization of the insurance. 

This decree founds an institution to be called the Muhi alidad National 
del SeguYo Agro-Pecmrio and to have the following aims : 

(i) to spread the doctrine of thrift and develop its practice where all 
forms of agriculture and stockfarming are concerned ; (2) to organize and 
administer mutual insurance against the various risks to which agricultural 
wealth may be exposed ; (3) to draw up the statistics of this insurance and 
accomplish the necessary investigations, with a view both to lessening 
risks and applying the insurance better. 

The Mutualidad National del Segura Agro-Pecuario will be an auton¬ 
omous institution having its own legal personality, administration and 
funds, distinct from all powers and resources derived from the State 
As such it will be able to acquire, hold and alienate property, contract 
loans and take all convenient legal action within the sphere defined by 
its rules. 

It will be especially charged to acquaint farmers with the advantages 
of the insurance, and for this object and with a view to propaganda it will 
publish tracts, pamphlets, advertising leaflets, posters, graphs and bulletins, 
organize popular lectures and lessons, competitions, discussions, congresses 
and meetings, and employ all other methods of propaganda which it 
deems useful. 

Masters charged with the instruction of adults will be recommended to 
include thrift as touching agriculture and stockbreeding in the subjects 
they teach. 

The Mutualidad National will devote particular care to drawing up 
statistics as to the insurance of agricultural produce and live stock. Where 
insurance against hail is concerned, the statistics as to storms drawn up 
with a scientific object by the Spanish meteorological department will be 
taken as basis, and to this end the Mntualidad Nacional will get into touch 
with the central office of this department in order to obtain the data of 
interest to itself as to the practical results attained. 

The collection of statistics as to losses and their extent and intensity 
will be organized so that the fullest guarantees of accuracy and independence 
are afforded. The collection of these statistics will be, in each province, 
the duty of the State agricultural department, which will by preference em¬ 
ploy State officials as agents. 

The comparison and study of these two sets of statistics will be among 
the duties of the Mutualidad and will supply a basis for the valuation neces¬ 
sary to the estimation of losses and the progressive modification of tariffs. 

The Mntualidad National will begin its activity by organizing mutual 
insurance against hail in a direct form applicable to all crops and all districts 
of the country, and in a form which admits the participation of institutions 
allowed to co-operate with itself. 

Afterwards the Mutualidad will extend its activity to the other bran¬ 
ches of insurance within its competence, in accordance with the rdevant 
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prescriptions of the rules, provided always it obtains the consent of its 
council (Consejo del Patronato), and provided these insurances square, as 
regards their working, with the technical system established by the Mutna - 
lidad . 

The mutual societies accepted by the Mutualidad will co-operate 
with it. They will cede to it all or part of their risks. The terms of such 
cession will be regulated, in accordance with the exigencies of each case, 
by common agreement and by contract between the Mutualidad Na- 
cional and the mutual society in question. 

The following property constitutes the capital and reserve of the 
Mutualidad: 

(1) a foundation capital of 500,000 pesetas, which will be paid by 
the State and will be repayable out of the reserve funds to be constituted 
by the Mutualidad in the form which will in due time be determined; 

(2) The amount of premiums, subscriptions] and shares of vari¬ 
ous kinds; 

(3) The product of the sale of publications ; 

(4) Donations and legacies which the Mutualidad may receive in 
its official or priyate capacity ; 

(5) Every other legitimate receipt, allowed and approved by the 
committee; 

(6) Interest or revenue on the society’s funds. 

The Mutualidad Nacional will have its offices in Madrid. It will or¬ 
ganize district, provincial or local delegations and agencies in the form de¬ 
termined by the rules. 

It will be generally represented and directed by a council which will 
have the following duties: annually to determine the kinds of insurance to 
be afforded; to classify risks and fix the required tariffs, together with cor¬ 
responding policies and co itracts; to take part in approving the contracts 
into which the Mutualidad Nacional enters with other insuring institutions; 
to inspect the book-keeping and management of co-operating mutual so¬ 
cieties when this seems necessary ; to consent to the employment of the so¬ 
ciety’s capital and reserves ; to establish the list of its employees ; to dispose 
of its assets and liabilities; to draw up its annual budgets ; to examine and 
approve its balance-sheets ; to propose to the government the reforms touch¬ 
ing agriculture and stockbreeding which the system of thrift implies; and 
to f ulfil the other functions determined by its rules and regulations. 

The council will consist of nine members having a right to a seat, five 
experts, and a varying number of representatives of insuring institutions 
connected with the Mutualidad Nacional . 

The members having a right to belong to the council will consist of 
one representative of eaqh of the following institutions : 

(a) General Direction of Agriculture, Mines and Forests; (b) Nation¬ 
al Institute of Thrift ( Instituto Nacional de Prevision) ; (c) General Com¬ 
missariat of Insurance {Comisarla general de Seguros) ; (d) Institute of So¬ 
cial Reforms (lstihrio de Feformes sociales) ; {ej Institute of Geography and 
Statistics ( Instituto Geogrdfico y Estadistico) ; (f) Official Insurance Commit- 
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tee (Cunitd Oftcial de Scguros ); (g) Spanish Farmers' Association (Asocia- 
ci 6 n de Agricultores de Expand) ; (h) General Stockowners' Association (Aw- 
ciacidn general de Gamderos) ; (z) that institution representing groups of 
federations of agricultural associations which has enrolled the largest num¬ 
ber of them. 

Every mutual society having a membership of at least 1200 may nom¬ 
inate one member of the council. A mutual society having a member¬ 
ship of less than 1,000 may group itself with one or more other such societies 
in order to nominate their representatives. 

The representatives of the mutual societies will be elected every year, 
persons already holding such office beirg eligible for re election. The 
five experts on the council will be chosen from persons of known competence 
in the business of mutual societies and wall, with the chairman, form the 
executive committee of the Mulualidod which will be responsible for ad¬ 
ministering its affairs within the terms of the rules. One member of the 
executive committee, proposed by the committee and nominated by the 
council, will be acting manager of the Muiualidad and its administrative 
chief, 4Uid will dischaige such technical and office duties as the State 
determines. 

The president of the Mulmlidad will be a chaiinitm who will also 
hold this office on the council and the executive committee and who will 
be nominated by the government. The Muiualidad will have a general 
secretary who will be such also of the council and the committee. He 
will be nomi jated in the first instance by the government from the expert 
members of the council, afterwards by the council. 

The management of the Mat it alidad will draw up its balance-sheet in 
February of every year and its accounts will be closed, in readiness for sub¬ 
mission to the council, on the 31st of December of the preceding year. 

A special group of council-members nominated by the chairman, 
who must include the representatives of the insuring institutions, will 
examine the balance-sheets and books and report on them to the council 
at its ordinary meeting in March. 

In October of every year the committee will draw up a budget for the 
following year, and this will be examined and approved at the council's 
ordinary meeting in November. 

The Mtduolidad National will maintain relations with mutual societies 
existing at the time of its foundation and those subsequently registered. 
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ITALY. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST DISARLEMHXT 
AND OLD AGE. 


SOURCES : 

Prowedimenti per l’assicurazionr contro lv invyleditA e la vecchiaia (Provisions 
for Insurancc against Disablement and Old Age). BUI introduced by tlieMmisttroi Industry, 
Trade and labour (Cmifelli) to Lhc Chambu ct Deputies at the session of a8 Novem¬ 
ber 1918. Acts of Parliament, No. 106C. 

DECRETO-LEGGE LUOGQTENENZIALE 21 APRILEiyiO, NO. 6^3 , CONCERNENTD L* ASSICUR\ZIONE 
OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO LA INVALIDITA E LA VECCHIAIA PER LE PERSONS DI AMBO I SESSI 
CHE PRESTANO L’OPERA LORO ALLE DIPENDENZE DI ALTRI. {LlCV*C>MHCy dcCtCe-latJ 21 April 
1919, No. 603, as to the compulsory insurance against disable me m and old age of persons 
of both sexes wotktng in dependence on others). In Gazutia Upicialc dJ Regno d'Italia, 
Home, No. *04, 1 Hay 1919. 

Insolera (Piof. F.): I/asbicuraziune nhbiigaloria contro la invalidity e la weehiaia tlcctt 
operai. Una previsions dell**>nuc linanziario ( Compulsniy IttottitMCo against the Dis* 
abLmcnt and Old Age of Wot knu n A hmecast of the Financial Burden). Annali del Cic- 
dito e <A I la Previdtnw. Sor Ti. Vol lSbi*. Ministry of linlUaUy, Trade and labour. 
J f , Ceocliiui, Rome, iqr;. 

B ygni (Prof. T). I/a^u urazione obMiuituud contro l’iiuu la lilac la \ tcehiaia (C omtwlsoi v 
Insurant** against Disablement and Old Agt), Ministry cf Industry, Trade and labour. 
Publication of the Social Tbiilt Department, No. 1 . Tipograda della Camera dci Depu- 
tati, Rome, 1919- 


In response to an old desire of the working class, compulsory insurance 
against disablement and old age was introduced into Italy by the decree- 
law of 21 April 1919, No. 603. Tliis important measure, wlucli is based 
on an analogous bill introduced into the Chamber of Deputies at the sess¬ 
ion of 28 November 191S by tlie then Minister of Industry, Trade and La¬ 
bour (Ciufielli) and promoted by him, concerns not only the workmen and 
small employees of industry and trade but also agricultural labourers, 
mMayers and small rent-paying tenants, and for tliis reason we purpose 
to notice its principal points. It follows at a short distance another decreo- 
law which is not less interesting socially, that namely of 33 August 1917, 
No. 1450, by which compulsory insurance against the accidents of agricul- 
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tural labour, which came into foice on the ibt ofUst Ma\ and with which 
we dealt in our iscue for last Mai eh, uas instituted. 


§ i. Voluntary t\vSUranci; . 

Befoie beginning an examination of the deciec on insuianee against 
disablement and old age - a deciee Lfoimed by tlie principle *>, now gen¬ 
erally iecei\ cd, that in&uranec should be compulsotv and that the cou 
tributors to it should be tluee, namely the woikmen, the employer and tlie 
State — we think it well to glance at the results obtained in Italy fiom 
1909 to 1916 under the system of State-subsidized voluntary insurance. 
The agency of this insurance was the Cassa Naziomh di Preoidtnza (Na¬ 
tional Institution of Thrift) which was founded as an autonomous enie 
morale (corporation with non-commercial aims) by the law of 17 July 1898, 
Xo. 35 o> and which is now governed by the consolidated text of 30 May 
1907, No. 376. This institution accepts for insurance Italian subjects of 
both sexes who do work which is mainly manual or who work by the piece 
or the day, including married women who do domestic work in a work¬ 
mans house, and small artizans and small farmers who are not taxed 
at more than 30 liras. The State‘encourages workmen to insure with and 
make payments to this institution by itself making complementary pay¬ 
ments to the accuunt of all who pay at least 6 liras a year. The law 
does not determine the measure of these complementary payments, but 
allows the managing committee of the Cassa Nazionah to fix it year by 
year in proportion to the funds available. Hitherto the State has al¬ 
ways paid 10 liras for every 6 liras paid by a workman, that is to say has 
increased by 166 per cent, the minimum contiibution of a workman 

The right to a pension is generally recognized to reside in a man who 
has reached the age of 60, and in a woman, or a man following one of ceii- 
ain trades, who has reached the age of It is however conditional on 
the insured person having for 2^ yeais enrolled himself with the Ctvsa 
JSazionalc as being insured, 01 foi 10 years if hi*> payments have amounted 
to a certain minimum. 

The tight to payments for permanent and total dibablement is iires¬ 
pective of age, but resides only in persons who have been enrolled as insured 
for at least five years. By permanent and total disablement that condition 
is meant in which a workman's normal eamiug capacity is reduced by at 
least one third. In such cases the Cassa Nazioitalc draws on its own 
funds in order that the pension payable may ne\ er be less than 120 liras. 

Special and privileged provision is made for the case of the collective 
enrolment for insurance of the members of a workmen's mut ual aid so¬ 
ciety or of the co-operative production and labour societies. Another 
• privileged provision, taking the form of grants of special additions to the 
payments by the insured, is made for the case of workmen who enrol 
themselves at an advanced age. 

There are two rolls of the insured, the " mutuality roll ” in which 
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persons ate entexed whose payments take the foun of an alienation of cap¬ 
ital but whose heirs do not have any rights in these payments, and the 
“ reserved contribution roll" in which poisons are entered who^e pay¬ 
ments are returned to their heirs (children, wife or husband, parents) 
if they die before receiving the pension.. 

The annual numbei of applications foi em olmcut and oi completed 
cmolnients appeals from the following table (x). 


Table I .’-Numbei of enrolments igoo-iDiO. 




No of completed enrolments# J 

Total no. 


No of applications 

—- 


Year 

for enrolment 

In “ reserved 
contribution roll** 

In 

" mutuality 10U ” 

of enrolled 
at end of year 

1900 

U>,75<> 

5,832 

405 


lyui 

33# r 7 2 

16,680 

15,783 

43,93# 

1902 

50,062 

23,684 

23,94° 

91,355 

1903 

30.043 

16,648 

18,962 

127,1 >5 

1904 

20,581 

10,037 

9,049 

#47. >5# 

1905 

49,821 

20,962 

25, *93 

193,606 

1906 

27,619 

#3,7 22 

12,821 

220,149 

1907 

33,789 

18,870 

#5,387 

25-1,400 

1908 

34.6"2 

15,186 

#8,193 

28L785 

iuoo 

31.6'6 

14 991 

16,702 

319,48* 

mio 1 

li.'01 

17,7*9 

*7,529 

351,729 

I'M I 

53 

10,84^ 

2“,^o 

391,455 

1 U 

50,10(1 

12,282 

9,1^ 

116,149 

I'M , 

5/i ", 

52,981 


199,253 

I'M | 

43 t v 4 

23 3*8 

9,405 

532,046 

I'M > 

38. ’93 

-3 

j >,24° 

566,117 

I')U» 

35,652 

3°#7 2 4 

5,63, 

602,474 


The data as to the payments made by the insured persons are not less 
interesting to anyone wishing to acquaint himself with the efficacy of this 
system of voluntary, State-subsidized thrift. They are contained in the 
following table. 

(i) In order to enrol himself, a man should apply at a secondary office of the Cassa Na- 
zioneUi or at the Post-office, should fill in a form thtie supplied to him, and should add to it 
his birth-certificate and a certificate showing his trade on duty-free paper At the same Ume 
he should make a first payment in a whole number of lnas 
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Table U. Amount of payment* 1003-19x6. 



Amount of payments 

Average sum iccei\ed 

Year 

ireeived duiing tin ycui 

pet single puson itisuiui 


litas | 

~ Un 

♦ 

T90 0 

2,291,981 

i\o: 

1904 

1,571.72s 

10.70 

1905 ! 

1 2,340,263 

12.08 

1906 

2,31^,624 

10.53 

1907 

2,876,870 

11.31 

1908 

3,256,642 

11.32 

1909 ! 

3,406,040 

10 06 

1010 

1 

3.903,725 

II 18 

19x1 

4,457,390 

0 

w 

M 

1912 

5,287,900 

12 76 

1913 

5,79?,613 

II.60 

1914 

6,565,195 

12 34 

1915 

6,039,327 

IO 67 

1916 

7,060,214 

1173 


The average contribution of an insured persons varies from 10 to 
12 liras ; but the Cassa Nazionale with its annual additions of ten liras lias 
almost doubled the«e payments. The insured persons numbered 650,000 
on 30 June 1918. 

The small results which the system of voluntary insuiauce thus ob¬ 
tained, in spite of the use of the most ingenious forms of advertisement, 
explain why Italy has come to compulsory insurance, wliich had already 
been usefully in force in the country in several noteworthy instance*. 

§ 3. COMPULSORY INSURANCE ALREADY IN FORCE. 

The principle of compulsory insurance has already been applied in 
Italy to several classes of trades. 

Especially in its character as an employer of labour, the State has 
provided for the insurance by the Cassa Nationals of certain classes of its 
employees, and has made special laws or rules for their enrolment. We 
recall the case of the workmen of tobacco factories (law of 16 June 1904, 
No. 259) and of the royal saltpits (law of 9 July 1905, No. 397), the case 
of waterworks guards employed on waterworks of the first and second cat¬ 
egories (law of 18 July 1904, No. 367), that of workmen on tobacco plant¬ 
ations (royal decree of 22 March 1906, No. 163), and those of many other 
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classes of workmen, all enrolled as insured in obedience to a decree or a 
mere ministerial provision. 

The classes outside the State’s employees for whom insurance has 
been made compulsory aie the following: — (a) Officials, workmen and em¬ 
ployees of the branch railways cunceded to private industry and of interoom- 
munaltramways (laws of 30 June 1906, No. 272, and 14 July 1912, No. 835). 
These laws have, with a new to securing equal treatment for the stalls 
of these railways and tramways, obliged the employing firms to enrol 
theii employees as insured by the Casso Nationalc Hi Prcuidenza, unless 
these firms have their own systems of insurance, approved by royal 
decree. The contribution to the cost of insurance wliich it is incumbent 
on the firm to make is fixed at a 01 at 6 per cent, of the insured man’s 
pay, according to whether he is a manual or other worker, and the contri¬ 
bution deducted from the insured man’s pay is generally fixed at 2 or 
3 per cent, thereof. ( 5 ) Workmen employed in shipyards (law of 13 June 
1910, No. 306). The payment for insurance is fixed at 6 liras a year in 
every case and is paid in its entirety by the employer, (c) Workmen 
employed in auxiliary establishments (lieutenancy-decree of 29 April 1917, 
^o. 670; 24 July 1917, No. 1185 ; n November 1917, No. 1907). These 
latter provisions, made during the war, constitute a first experiment on 
a large scale of compulsory insurance. They make compulsory the insurance 
of all workpeople of both sexes who are not more than seventy years old 
and enjoy any status as employees (permanent and casual workers, civil¬ 
ians and soldiers) of these establishments. The workers are divided, in 
accordance with the daily wages they earn, into four classes. The first 
class earns not more than 2.50 liras.a day ; the second from 2.50 to 4 liras ; 
the third from 4 to 5 liras ; the fourth more than 5 liras. The payment for 
insurance is fortnightly, and is in the first class 13 centesimi for a labourer 
and 50 centesimi for an industrial worker, in the second class 50 centesimi 
for a labourer and 1 lira for an industrial worker, in the third class 1 lira 
for a labourer and 1.50 liras for an industrial worker, in the fourth class 
1.30 liras for a labourer and also for an industrial worker. The sixth part 
of such contribution goes to a fund which provides for involuntary unem¬ 
ployment while the remainder is for insurance against disablement and 
old age. 

The number of workpeople employed in auxiliary establishments and 
compulsorily enrolled as insured by the Cassa Nazionalc, in accordance with 
llie measures we have cited, was 620,000 on 30 June 1918. 

We will now pass to^an* examination' of the chief provisions of the 
decree. 


§ 3. Sphere and object of the insurance. 

Compulsory insurance against disablement and old age covers all 
persons of either sex who are between the ages of 15 and 65 if they work 
in dependence on others (dependent workers) as labourers, foremen, em¬ 
ployees, etc. in industry, trade and agriculture (including sport and fishing). 
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in public departments or liberal professions, and also if they work at home 
for the profit of others or are privately employed in any capacity. 
Among the persons compelled to insure metayers and rent-paying tenants 
are included if they habitually work with their hands on their holdings 
and if the ascertained or presumed rent of these does not exceed 3600 liras, 
these two conditions being imposed in order that only the tenants nearest 
to the other classes obliged to insure may enjoy the benefits of the in 
surance. Rent-paying tenants and mitayas , who repieseut a notable part 
oMhe agricultural population, can be largely assimilated in many districts 
of Italy, as regards their economic and working conditions, to labourers 
ptopeily so-called. They do not however work in dependence on others, 
and tlierefoie they have certain characteristics in common with independent 
labouieis - small artisans, small manufactures and tradesmen, small 
holders Whereas however it would, for various reasons, be impossible, 
at least at first, to apply a system of compulsory insurance to these latter 
independent labourers, it can be put it into practice in the case of the rent 
paying tenants and the metayers, whether because they can be dealt with 
individually, since it is possible to ascertain their income, or because they 
stand in relation to a person whose position approximates to that of an 
employer, namely the landlord, on whom falls the duty of making the em¬ 
ployer's contribution to the insurance. 

It is superflous to state that the description of persons as working 
in dependence on others must be taken in a wide sense. It includes, for 
instance, members of production and labour co-operative societies, of agri¬ 
cultural leaseholding society and of agricultural universities, as well as 
coloni, etc. 

The obligation to insure does not fall on persons employed on work, 
other than manual, who are paid more than 350 liras a month, nor on 
workmen, agents or employees of the State, the provinces, the communes 
and public philanthropical institutions if the provision for their retirement, 
based on laws or rules, be not less than the pension they Would enjoy 
under the decree we are considering. If it be below such level it must be 
suitably increased, on principles to be determined for individual cases 
after consultation with the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. 

According to calculations made by the Ministry, taking into account 
the results of the demographic census of 10 June 1911, the natural increase 
of the Italian population since that dale and its increase by the inclusion 
of the irredentist territories, about 10 million people, or nearly half the 
population over 15 years of age, will come under the obligation to insure (1). 

Beyond its principal aim of granting pensions in cases of disablement 
ami old age, the insurance has the following secondary aims: 

(1) To make grants 1o the widows and orphans of insured persons whose 

(i) Foieiguers working in Italy who arc in one of the catcguiies mentioned are subject 
to the obligation to insure in accordance with the rules of the decree we are considering, but 
do not benefit by the State*? complementary payment unless a special agreement with the 
country of their origin, has secured reciprocal treatment for Italian subjects inhabiting it. 
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death takes place before the pension is payable. These are tiue grants, 
made to enable the families to s apply their fiist needs aftet they have lost 
theii head They consist of a monthly payment cf 50 liias fot six months 
to the widow or, failing her, to childieu undei 15 \eais of age. Half tliis 
burden is borne by the State. 

{2) The pre\eution and cuie of disablement The necessity is evident 
both foi social leasers and foi reasons of a financial order, that all steps 
advi^d by science and practice for Lhe picvention and cere ot disablement 
be tal c*n The decree therefore enables the imiinng institution to 
pierce a disabled person in a hospital and subject nim to suitable tieat- 
ment and abo to subject an minted pet on thieatened with disablement 
to pre\ entive treatment, naturally, i.j both cases, with the consent of 
such pet son Attendant costs am, like the costs oi pie\entin» and outing 
disablement generally, borne by the insuring institution 


^ 4 CONTRIBUTIONS VND PAYMENTS. 


Provision for insuiance is made by a contribution of which half is 
paid by the insured person find half by the employer. The State interve nes 
to pay a sum which brings the pension oi each pensioner up to 100 liras 
a month. 

Contributions are proportionate to the injured person's wages or sal¬ 
ary, as follows: 


Foi those whose 


Fcrtmglitly conti lbution 


dail> 

pay is 

Paid b\ the 
insured 

Paid bv the 
emplojef 


- 

bras 

liras 

Less tluti 2 liras , 


. . 0.50 

0.50 

Between 2 In as and 

4 liras . . . . 

• . I 

I 

» 1 • 1 

6 >>. 

I 50 

1.50 

0 > 1 

8 ,». 

> 


» 8 » » 

H> >». 

. . 2.50 

-* 5 <> 

lioie than 10 . . . 


0 

• * *> 

J 


In otliu wolds ioi the* sh classes of wage earning persons mentioned 
abo\e, annual (24 foitnightly) contributions ait made ot 25, 48, 72, 96, 
120 and 141 liras, respectively half being paid by the employer and half 
by the insured person. Comparing such contribution to annual wages, 
on the hypothesis that there are 300 working days in the year, and taking 
as basis maximum wages in the first and minimum wages in the sixth 
class but average wages in the other classes, we obtain the following re¬ 
sults : 
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Chss of \i age earner I II III IV V VI 

Annual wages (in liras). . . . 600 900 150a 2100 2700 3000 

Percentage of such wa^os to 

which total contribution of 

employer and insured is 

equal.*. . I 5 -.H 4 80 ! 57 4-4 1 4 80 

It ilia} *heiefoie be taken that tills oluuge, which is liaKed by the 
einployci and the iasaied peisoji, iepu '■ents in each of thorn a pjopoitinn 
of watfcs between 2 and 2.so jo ceil. 

The le^td itiou foi the txeciirion o* the dcuoo will ki\ down lules 
h*i usccitainJna earnings with a -view to fixing contributions, and will 
make special jno\i-ion ioi agiicultuul woilieis and their families as re 
gards theii earnings and the amount of their fortnightly contributions. 
The regulation will also define the tenn employer. In the case of metoyers 
and rent-paying tenants the employer's contribution will be paid by the 
owner, the emphyteutic landlord or the usufructory of the land. 

Contributions are normally receipted by fortnightly marks placed on 
cards made out in the name of each insured person. This system of giving 
receipts has seemed the most practical, but the option is granted of adopt¬ 
ing any other method which the insuring institutions may consider, in 
the light of its experience, to be more suitable. 

The obligation is placed on the employer of paying the contributions, 
of the insured persons as of himself, and he subsequently recoups himself 
by a deduction from wages to cover the amount due from the insured. 
This is the system laid down by all legislations and is the only effective 
one. Any agreement which the employer makes with a view to escaping 
from obligation to pay the quota due from him is null and void. 

The decree also contemplates certain cases of force majcitrc in which 
the insured person does not earn and therefore cannot pay Ms contributions 
for a period which, for reasons of equity, is nevertheless held to count to 
him for a pension. The periods in question are those of military service 
and, up to the maximum limit of a year, those of sickness: during these 
period* the contribution due from the lowest class of wage-earners will 
be held to have been paid. 

The light to a pension is recognized to reside : (1) in persons who 
haw completed llieir 65th year and have made at least 240 fortnightly 
contributions, so that full contributions have been paid by them for at 
least 10 years; (2) in persons of any age recognized to be permanently 
disabled for work, if they have made at least 120 fortnightly contributions, 
that is if their contributions have been paid in full for at least 5 years. 

An insured person will be considered to be unable to work if his ear nin g 
capacity have been reduced by at least one third from the habitual and 
normal earning capacity of persons exercising his trade in the same place 
as he. 

When owing to an improvement in his condition this reduction in 
his earning capacity no longer exists, his pension may be suspended. 
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If his disablement result from an accident in the course of his work 
and if he be subject to the obligation to insure against accidents, the pen¬ 
sion assigned to him will be so reduced that, together with the income he 
derives from the compensation paid to him lor his accident, it does not 
exceed his annual wages. This provision is inspired by a principle which 
is fundamental to all systems of insurance, the principle, namely, that bene¬ 
fits should not exceed losses. 

The pension is made up of two paits : (1) a part corresponding to the 
contributions of the insured person and the employer, equal to 66 per cent, 
of the total amount of the first T20 fortnightly contributions, 50 per cent, of 
the total amount of the next 120 fortnightly contributions,and 25 per cent, 
of the remaining contributions ; (2) a part corresponding to the payment 
made by the State, fixed, as has been said, at 100 liras. 

Pensions paid on these principles will be less than one third of wages 
in very few cases, and may exceed two thirds of wages and even, in some 
cases, total wages. They cannot be transferred or sequestered, except 
on behalf of public hospitals or asylums in order to meet daily charges in¬ 
curred by the pensioners. 

§ 5. Optional insurance. 

Side by side with compulsory insurance, and analogously to the 
practice under similar foreign laws, the decree we are considering has 
introduced and made rules for a form of optional insurance open to the 
following classes of persons: 

(1) Those who have lost the status of compulsorily insured persons; 

(2) Compulsorily insured persons who wish to earn the right to a 
pension paid at a higher rate than that fixed by the decree ; 

(3) Independent workers whose ascertained or presumed annual 
earnings do not exceed 4200 litas; 

(4) Married women occupied by domestic duties whose husbands 
are among the persons compulsorily insured; 

(5) Women, not married to such men, who undertake domestic 

duties for them, if it appear that they have beyond their earnings no 
income of any bind on which they pay to the State, provinces or 
communes, rates or taxes amounting to more than 30 liras a year, that 
they follow no other^calling, and^that the care of a house is mainly 
entrusted to them; - * 

(6) Small landowning farmers and small tradesmen, manufacturus 
and members of the liberal professions* who pay to the State in direct 
taxation a sum not exceeding 200 liras and who are not included in’ (3). 

Persons in some of these classes, namely those indicated under (2), 
(3), (4) and (5), have chaiacteristics in common with the persons compelled 
to insure and may eventually themselves be subject to such compul¬ 
sion. They have the right to a payment by the State complementary 
to their contributions. This payment is not however paid on the system 
pursued by the Cassct Nazi on ale di Previdenza, which, as we have said 
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annually pays, to the account of the persons it has enrolled as being in¬ 
sured if thvse have made an annual contribution of at least 6 liras, a com¬ 
plementary sum which legally may not exceed 10 liras and has hitherto 
stood at that figure. This system of making complementary payments 
is unrelated to the amount of the contributions of the insured persons, and 
has been proved to be ill adapted to encouraging them to raise their contri¬ 
butions above the minimum, while it gives lise to administrative compli¬ 
cations, and necessitates laborious and complicated research and a very 
minute organization. The new decree lays down that the State's com¬ 
plementary payment will be made at the moment when each account is 
settled, will take the form of a complementary annuity lor life, and will 
be equal, in the case of both voluntarily and compulsorily insured persons, 
to one sixth of the life income arising out of voluntary contributions. 

For brevity’s sake we pass over other simplifications and improvements 
which will cause the system of voluntary insurance to penetrate the masses 
of the population, and will popularize this free form of thrift which 
supports and completes compulsory insurance. 


§ 6 . The insuring agencies. 

The affording of the insurance is entrusted to the Cassa Nazionale di 
Previdenza per VInvalidity e la Vccchiaia de^li Operai (National Insurance 
against the Disablement and Old Age of Woikmen). The aims for which 
this institution was founded and the peculiar experience it has acquired 
during more than twenty years of activity, caused the duty of affording 
the compulsory insurance to be entiusted to it. Naturally, however, 
this Cassa Nazionale has been obliged, while preserving its autonomy, to 
modify its administrative agencies and its organization on making the 
change from voluntary to compulsory insurance. A first change affects 
its name which, to suit the new duties which have been assigned to it 
and which will be assigned to it as other forms of social insurance arc brought 
inb) play, lus been altered to Cassa Nazionale per L Assiourazioni Sociali 
(National Social Insurance). Another change affects its board of direc¬ 
tors : it is now an established principle that under a system of compulsory 
insurance the insuring institutions must be managed by those concerned, 
who are iu this case the employers, the insured persons and the State. 
The following will therefore be members of the boaid : 

(i) Six representatives of employers and eight representatives of 
the persons compulsorily insuied; (2) two representatives of the persons 
voluntarily insured of w r hom one will be nominated by the mutual aid 
societies, co-operative societies of consumption, production and labour 
and kindred associations who have collectively enrolled their members 
as insured by the National Social Insurance; (3) five members chosen 
from persons who are particularly skilled in the business of social insurance; 
(4) an official representing the Ministry of Industry, Trade and labour 
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and another representing the Ministry of the Treasury; (5) the general 
director of institutions of thrift at the latter ministry; (6) the general 
director of the National Institute of Insurance (Istituto nazionale delle as - 
sicurazioni) ; (7) the general director of the National Insurance against 
Accidents ( Cassa nazionale di assienrazione per g U infortimi). 

It is very fitting that these two last-named persons should form part of 
the board, with a view to rendering closer the connection between the three 
chief Italian institutions of thrift. This connection may be particularly 
useful as allowing certain departments which are appurtenant to each 
of these institutions to be worked in common, for instance the medical 
department. 

The representatives of the employers and the insured persons must 
be nominated by those interested directly. 

In every province an Institute of Social Thrift is formed for the sake 
of the necessary decentralization of functions and to ensure the con¬ 
nection between the central organization, the insured persons and the em¬ 
ployers. These institutes are directed by committees composed of represen¬ 
tatives of those concerned. They have to receive contributions, set on 
foot the procedure for the payment of pensions, promote optional insurance 
and voluntary thrift generally, etc. They are agencies which can also be 
utilized for other forms of social insurance. 

A special judicial authority, like that formed for insurance against 
the accidents of agriculture (1), is set up for the settling of disputes, namely 
the Provincial Arbitrating Commissions which are of first resort, and the 
Central Arbitrating Commission of Appeal at Rome. On these commis¬ 
sions the employers and the insured persons are represented. 

According to this decree, as by that concerned with the accidents of 
agriculture, the defence and the safeguarding of the interests of insured 
persons can be undertaken only by duly approved Istituti di patronato 
e di assistenza (Institutes of Employment and Assistance). 

The representatives of employers and insured persons in the arbi¬ 
trating commissions, in the board of directors of the Cassa Nazionale and 
in the directing committees of the provincial institutes are directly ap¬ 
pointed by their respective organizations. 

As appears from these brief remarks, the organization adopted for 
insurance again si disablement and old age lends itself to connection with 
any organization which may be introduced for the other forms of social 
insurance, in particular insurance against sickness which has already 
been the subject of the investigations of a special commission appointed 
by a decree of 22 August 1917. 

$ 7. The stvtk’s burden. 

According to calculations made by the Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Labour, the State’s burden for the first five years for which the decree 


(i) See our issue tor last fttarch, pages 121 - 35 * 
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is applied, during which pensions will be awarded only on the score of 
disablement, will be very moderate, varying from 9 million liras in the 
second to 25 million litas in the filth 3 T car. The number of pensions ancl 
the State’s resultant burden will increase rapidly in the sixth year, in 
which old age pennons will be awaided foi the first time, and will after¬ 
wards continue to grow rapidly. It may be approximately calculated that 
the annual charge to fall on the State in the second decade in which the 
measure we have considered is applied will amount to ijo million liras, 
in the third decade to 150 million liras, and in the fifih to 160 million 
Bras, a figure which will subsequently be constant. 

The decree as to compulsory instil a nee will have force from 1 January 
1920. 



Part III: Credit 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

RECENT STATISTICS OF LAND PURCHASE. 

CREDIT IN IRELAND. 

SOURCES (OFPICIAI,): 

Report op the Irish Cand Commissioners for the period fiom ist April 1917 to 31st 
March 1918. Dublin 1918. 

Report op the Estates Commissioners for the year from 1 st April 1917 to 31st March 1918. 
Dublin 1918. 

Report op the Congested Districts Board for Ireland for the period from ist April, 
1917 to 31st March, 1018. Dublin, 1918. 

Tn our issue oJ May 1919 (1) we gave statistics of land purchase 
credit: in Ireland in the official years 1912-13 to 1916-17, together with 
aggregate statistics up to 31 March 1917. v 1 

We now give a series of Tables containing statistics for the year 1917-18 

Tabt.k I .Sales between Landlord and Tenant in the Year ending 
31 March 1918. 

4 - - ~NoTof 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IIUGlyAND - CREDIT 


aad aggiegate statistics up to 31 March J918. For an explanation of the 
dilfercnt methods under which State credit is (or has been) given hi Ire¬ 
land for land purchase we lefer the reader to the article mentioned and to 
pievious articles on land purchase credil (2}. 

The aggregate statistics both for the year 1917-18 and up to 31 Mauh 
1918 are piescntcd in two ways In Tables V and XI by adding the fig 
ures for estates purchased for re-sale to tenants to those for sales between 
landlord and tenant, we obtain the total figures for all advances made for 
purposes ot land puichasc. In Tables VI and XII we ad J tht figures fot 


TAsr,E II* — Estates purchased dating the Year ended 31 March 1918 
for Resale to Tenants . 
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£ 

£ 

Estates purchased by the Estates Com- 






missioners: 

Dnect from landlords under Act of 1903 

334 

12 

10,560 

107,037 

106,319 

Dnect from landlord sunder Actof 1909 

In I,and Judge’s Court under Act of 

196 

*3 

6,242 

1 

65,477 

1 

65,363 

1909. 

35 

2 

1,404 

10,09^ 

10,098 

By final offer” under Act of 1909 • 

T 9 

3 

528 

7,015 

7,015 

Total estates purchased by Estates 






Commissioners. 

584 

» 30 

16,734 

189,627 

H 

00 

00 

kJI 

1 

Estates purchased by the Cougcsttd 




_ 


District Board: 

Out of its own funds. 


11 

| 2 . 5 h 9 

25,575 

25,573 

Under Sec. 72 and 79 of Act of 1903 . 

5 *' 

2 

2,070 

1 

-.8 ) | 

Under Sec. 7% and 79 of Act of 190 3 and 



• 

1 


Act of 1909. ........... 

2,452 

35 

1x1,477 

2 JO,U 75 

230,155 

By “ final offer ” under Act of 1909 . . 

2,074 

17 

72,951 

375,499 

375,499 

Total estates purchased by Congested 






Districts Board.. 

U 1 4 . 57 * s 

65 

188,08/ 

634,891 

634,071 

Total estates puichased 

1) 5.162 

95 

206,821 

824,518 

822,666 


(1) N6t including estates purchased by the Congested Distiicts Boaid Out of its own 
funds. 


(2) Issues of October X91 1 and June 1913. 
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re-sales of estates purchased to those of sates between landlord and tenant 
and thus obtain the t jial fumics foi all holdings (and demesr^s) sold to the 
occupiers. The diifeience between those two sets of figuxes represents 
the estates puichased but awaiting re-sale. 

In Tables III and IX the figures relating to n -sales ot li ildings on 
estates puichased by the Congest* d DMnMs Bond rb /»>t ineliub 
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Re-salcs ot estates purchased by the 
Estates Comnussioneis: 

Under tlic Act of 1903. 

1 

1 

M6i| 

1 

34 . 07 2 

7.55 ^ 

1 

3 io, 966 | 

306 , 4 18 

20.3 

Under the Act ot 1909 . 

*, 

1,978 

25 

30,^09 

| 

30 2951 

1 

2T 4 

Total re-sales of estates purchased 
by the Estates Commissioners. . . 

! 

I 2 IO| 36,050 

7,=>82 

375 ^ 

1 

3 f ', ”13 

—- 

Re- salts of holdings on estates purchased 
by the Congested Distncts Board : 
Estates ic-sold undei the Act of 1903 
(Advances bj Eand Commissioners). 

1 

1 

7.725 

3.2'6 
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l 1 

1 1 

1 77,766 

*7 706 
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Tapji L\ Re spies of IH.nesn* s duting the \ea> endtd 
11 AF tlJt KjLt) 
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1 111 
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putf 
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ot 
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On estates in tvben sales have tikcn place between 
landloid and tenant undci the Act ot 1303 (Aa- 
vances bv E-to.tes Commissioners) (1). 

9 

4 Jia 

1 

72, >28 

3)99* 

On estates purchased by the Estates Commissioceis 
Under the Act of 1903 (2) . 

Under the Act of 1909 (2) 

2 

2 

3*5 

169 

0,735 

5,320 

<' 735 
5 206 

On estates purchased bv the Congested Districts 
board and lc-sold uiic 1 ei the Act of 1903 j 

1 

191 

j 1,no 

1,210 

1 

total re-salcs of demesnes. 

1 

11 

5 363 

*5,293 

69,140 


(i) Included in drones given m Table I toi Direct ^alcs under the Act of 190 } ( Vd vancc & 
bj E u tates Commissioners) — (2) Included in hguies g A \ en in Table III foi Re sales ot tbtates 
purchased bv the Estates Commissioners 


T\bke V — Advances made during the Year ended 31 A larch 1919 
__ for purposes of Land Purohase 

Number | Number I Area vurehn^ 1 Amount 
I of I Ot [ in nrS I 01 

I loans ( 1 ) I estates 1 aues p | advances 

~ 1 £ £ ~ 

Salts between 1 in ell >rrl milieu mf 56 6 J 2 175,860 1 97 J , T 37 1 91 * 1*829 

Estates puu.h lsul fn u Mlt t 

ten in Is. 5,162 ^ 05 2 6 * <21 j 8215*8 S 22 ^66 

•Vll advances nude loi purposes . , 

ot lmd puiclnse * 10,383 [ 382681 2 , 79^,055 2737,695 

( 1 ) In the cisc ot estates purchased, the nuinbti of loins is the estimated number of 
purchibeis to 'whom advances •will be m< de on le bale — (-) Not including t stales 
puich ised hy the Congested DistnUs Bo°rd t ut of its cwu funds 


T\bke VI — Holdings and Demesnes sold to the occupiers during 
the Yea) e,trfed 31 Alatch 1919. 
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Sales betwten landlord and tenan 

5,670 

288 | 

I 75 ,B 6 o J 

i, 974 , *37 

1 9 * 1,329 

Re-sales of estates purchased 

1,607 1 

j6,oiQ 

11,511 

436,765 

132 133 


All holdings (and demesnes) sol 1 

to the occupier . . . 7,283 46307 187,371 2,410,902 2,3^,962 









VII — ^it?e s between landlord and Tenant up to 31 March 1918 
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resales in which the purchaser paid the full amount of the purchase-money 
and no advance wat> made. This imperfection lecttrs in the total figures for 
le-sules in tlie same tables and in Tables VI and XII as well as in the total 
" all holdings and demesnes sold to the occupiers ” in the two last men¬ 
tioned tables. It does not, however, affect the figures for the amount of 
advances made, nor does it really affect the other figures for re-sale, as 
the few plots purchased for cash were not agricultural land but were 
purchase! for glebe residences, teachers' residences sites for schools or 
churches and such public puiposes. 


T:ble X. — Re-sales of Demesnes up to 31 March 191S. 


1 

Number 1 

i 

ut 

loans 

Alia 

in 

acies 

Purchase 

price 

1 

Amount 

of 

advances 


~ 

" 

1 

£ 

£ 

On estates in which sales have taken place 
between Lind lord and tenant: 

Under the Act of 1903 (1). 

Under the Act of 1909 (1). . 

I 

2< 7 

I4 I 

80,269 

) 1 io| 

i. 334 .it >9 

43.406 

1,137/118 
41647 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates in * 
which sales have taken place between 
landlord, and tenant (1). 

221 

83.399 

1 , 377,575 

1 

\ 1.179.^65 

On estates purchased by the Estates Com- 1 
missioners: 

Under the Act of 1903. 

Under the Act of 1909 (2 . . 

95 

12 

-28,326, 

3,760' 

376,949 

3 s , 4 ” 

1 

I 361,090 
35,116 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates | 
purchased by the Estates Commission¬ 
ers (2) . . . • • ■ 1 

1 

to; 

i 

1 ji.113 

4 , 5,360 

390 , 21*0 

On estates purchased by the Congested , 
Districts Board: 

Be-sold under the Act of 1903, . . . 1 
Re-sold under the Act of 1909 , . . 1 

15 

In 

1 1 

2,81 >0 

3,405 1 

39,^69 

35,721 

39,793 

35,512 

Total re-sales of demesnes on estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

25 

6.205 

75,590 

1 75 305 


Total re-sales of demesnes . 353 120,716) 1,868.525! 1,650,776 


(1) Included in figures given in Table VH for Direct Sales under the Acts of 1903 
and 1909 (Advances by Estates Commissioners) 

{2) Included in figures given in Table IX for Re-sales of Estates purchased by the 
Estates Commissioners 
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Table XL — Aggregate Statistics up to 31 March 1917 ot Advances 
made lor purposes 0 / Land Purchase. 


Numbei Number | Aiea Purchase Amount 
of loans (z) i of estates in acres pi ice of advances 


Sales between landlord and tenant . 

Estates purchased for re-sale to ten¬ 
ants. 


All advances made for purposes of 
land purchase , .. 


(t) See note (i) to Table V, — (2) Not including sales under the Acts oi 1869, 1870 
and 1881. — (3) Not including sales under the Act of 1 869. — (4) Not including the purchase 
of land by the Congested Districts Board out of its own fund* 


245,317 (2) ii,78a {3) 7,957,323 (3) 85,725,109 85,765,958 

1 

(4) 80,468 2,089* 2,711,634 17,395,606 17,281,266 


(4' 325 , 765 ! (2) i3-87l f (3) 10,868,957 la ) 103,120,715, 103,047,224 


Table XII, — Aggregate Statistics up to 31 March 1917 o> all holdings 
[and demesnes) sold to the occupiers under the Land Purchase Acts, 

1 1 i 1 

1 Number | Area K£at Purchase Amount 


1 

1 (of tenanted 

of loans 1 In acres , ^ only) price 1 

of advances 

Sales between landlord and tenant. . 

245»3I7 j(l) 

7,957,323|(2) 4,oi7.o6ol(2) 85,725,109 

85,765,958 

Re sales of estates purchased . . . . | 

37,455 

i,o 88,735 (3) 329,140 9,5x2,121 1 

9,380,642 

Ail holdings (and demesnes) sold to 
the occupiers. I 

1 

282,772 (x) 

l 

9,046,0581(4) 4,356,200 (2) 95,237,330 ( 

95,146,600 


(1) Not including sales under the Act of 18G9. — (2) Not including sales under the Acts 
of 1869 and iS;o. — (3) Not including re-sales of estates purchased under the Act ot 1881 nor 
re-sales under the Acts of 1891 to 1896 of estates purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board out of its own funds. — (4) Not including sales under the Acts of 1869 and 1870, 
nor re-sales of estates purchased under the Act of 1881, nor resales under the Acts of 
1891 to 1896 ot estates purchased by the Congested Districts Board out of its own funds. 
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ITALY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK 
OF SICILY IN 191S 


S( W^CEs 


CONSIGLIO GEVERALE DEE B VtfCO DX SICILIA. SEbSIONE ORDUS VRXA DEL HJI9. RENDICONIO 
E riLVCCIO CONbTTNTIVO SUL SERVIZIO DEL CRmiTO AGR 1 .RIO (G»He?al Council of tilt 

Bank of Sicily Ordine»\ Mtt'ihg of 1Q19 SuiWtia,i2cd Ripoii a*id Financial StaUnienion 
iK AsncuViunl Dbpoitment) Yt.n iqiS Palermo, 1010 

The affording of agricultural credit is entrusted in Sicily to a special 
credit department ol the Bank ol Sicily which, like the savings-bank of 
the Bank ol Naples in the case of the southern provinces ol the kingdom 
and of Sardinia, gentrilly excrcices this fuuction through the medium ot 
loc il institutions mostl}- co-operative in toixn, and known as intermediary 
societies [enh nittimctlum). In speaking of the results obtained by the 
agricultural uedit department of the Bank ol Sicily in 1918 we consider it 
fitting to dwell especially on the development of these societies, since the 
efficient working ol the department largely depends on them. 

4 * i. The development of the intermediary societies/ 

On 31 December 1918 the intei mediary societies or local institutions 
for the distribution of agricultural credit numbered 309. 289 of them were 
in form co-operative societies ; 253 were nominally collective ; 34 were 
joint-stock societies and two were partnerships ; and 20 had been consti¬ 
tuted as inti niorali (corporations liaving a non-commercial aim). 

It we consider these bodies, allowed to afford agricultural credit, ac¬ 
cording to their kind, wc find than distributed as follows . 

Agricultmal societies ol labour and production . . . 125 

Agricultural banks j EntuZah ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ^ 


Rural banks. 4(3 

Agricultural consortia. iG 

Agricultural banks. 13 

Monti frnmentan . ix 

Agricultural associations. 7 

Popular banks. 3 


Total ... 309 

In 1918 the number of tb? societies holding collective leases diminished 
from 37 to 31 and the area thus held was reduced from 28,381,58.66 hec¬ 
tares to 23,835,36.03 hectares. The following table gives, by provinces, 
the data as to the leases current on the 31st of last December. 
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Table I. 


Societies holdvi± collective leases. 


Provinces 

No of societies 

No. of tat ms ' 

Area 


1 

. 1 

hectares 

. 

Pjlcimu * . . . 

5 

S 1 

i,738, c »5-3I 

Catania . . . . 

4 

4 

2,098,90.23 

Girs>enti 

6 

*3 ; 

4,420,30.59 

Tiapani ... 

9 

5" 

i*. 444. oi -37 

Calnuirssclt . ... 

7 

9 

4.133.12-33 

Tutdl . . J 

3i 

&5 

23.435.3(j-03 


The membership of the 309 intermediary societies reached 44,712 ; 
the capital and reserve fund of the members, who had unlimited liability, 
amounted to 207,988,707 liras; and the capital and reserve individually 
held by the intermediary societies to 4,395,110 liras. The increase of the 
deposits these latter received was notable : from 15,283,341 liras on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1917 they rose to 24,143,307 liras on 31 December 1918, while 
securities increased compaiatively only a little, being 9,148,426 lira? at 
the former and 9,956,567 litas at the latter date. 

The total credits which the depaitment opened for the intermediary so¬ 
cieties amounted in 1918 to 15,617,000 liras, distributed as follows among 
the groups of these societies in the various provinces: Girgenti, 62 societies, 
2,828,000 liras; Palermo, 53 societies, 2,860,000 liras; Trapani, 47 societies, 
2,527,000 liras; Caltanissetta, 40 societies, 1,889,000 liras; Syracuse, 29 
societies, 1,731,000 liras; Messina, 28 societies 1,041,000 liras; Catania, 
26 societies, 1,181,000 liras ; Caltagirone, 24 societies, 1,560,000 liras. 

The amount of these credits was made up as follows: 12,117,500 liras 
of ordinary credits, 770,000 liras of temporary credits, 263,000 liras of cred¬ 
its of which the societies could avail themselves if they gave certain fixed 
guarantees, and 2,466,500 liras of suspended credits, that is of credits which 
it was deemed wise not to render available immediately. This total amount 
was nearly equal to one fourteenth ol the total guarantees which the socie¬ 
ties offered in their capital and reserve funds and the capital and reserve 
funds for which the memers had unlimited liability. 

During the ye«u the number of communes having intermediary socie¬ 
ties fell from 188 to 184, and the number unprovided with a local agency for 
the distribution of agricultural credit rose proportionately from 16910 
173. Among the 184 communes so provided out of the total number of 
357 > there were distributed on the 31st of last December 309 societies 
allowed to afford agricultural credit, no communes had one society each, 
47 had two societies each, 17 had three, 6 had four, one liad five, one had 
six, one had seven and one twelve. 
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In order to ensure the good woiking of the intermediary bodies 33 in¬ 
spections were made in 1918. They yielded fully satisfactory results in 
15 cases, partially favourable results in 10 cases, unfavourable lesultsin 
8 cases Owing to difficuties connected with the staff, propaganda work 
was restricted, but the near future, with the country’s return lo normal 
conditions and with the peed for a wider and moie intense effort to secure 
production, will open up a new and large field lor piopaganda. 

§ 2. The business done in 1918. 

During 1918 the agricultural credit department of the Bank of Sicily 
completed 1204 operations for 515,811 liras with funds derived as to three 
tenths from the deposits received by the Bank’s own savings-bank, and 
10,833 operations fox 7,216,707 liras with the funds of the provincial 
agricultural banks it manages, that is a total of 12,037 operations for 
7,732,518 liras. 

The operations of this year show, as compared with those of the 
previous year, a fall of 3,738 in the number oi bills discounted and an 
increase of 428,885 liras in the total sum of operations. 

Of the 12,037 bills for 7,732,518 liras, discounted as aforesaid by the 
department, 11,870 for 6,419,269 liras depended on operations concluded 
with the help or by the medium of the intermediary institutions. Of them 
11,728 for 4,371,030 liras weie given by farmers to the intermediary 
societies and ceded by the latter to ILe department, while 242, tor 
2,048,239 liras were directly discounted by the intermediary societies. 

The sums granted to individuals, only in the form of discounts of bills, 
numbered 167 and amounted to 1,313,248 liras In 1918 discounts to indi¬ 
viduals were predominantly represented by grants to large farms which 
could not have been financed by the intermediary societies. Where 
intermediary societies did not exist small and medium-sized farms were 
also assisted, in order that the necessary help might be ensured to fanners. 

The discounts made in 1918 axe distributed as follows in accordance with 
their objects: (1) for seeds, manures, fertilizers, tillage and harvesting, 
11,791 discounts for 5,469,189 liras ; (2) for machinery, implements and 
live and other stock, 104 discounts for 215,088 liras, (3) for diiect dis¬ 
counts to intermediary societies, 142 discounts for 2,048,328 liras. The 
discounts of the third gioup were, as regards their larger sum 
(1,577,813 liras), for collective purchasing. 

The total discounts of 1918 were distributed among classes of borrowers 
as shown in Table II, and were for the benefit of different kinds of crops as 
shown in Table III. 

During 1918 the rate of the interest exacted by the department on all 
its business, whether on its own account ot on that of the provincial 
agricultural credit banks, remained 4 % per cent,, since the rates of the 
interest paid by the Bank’s savings-bank to depositors and by the agri¬ 
cultural credit department to the savings-bank remained at 3 and 3 V* 
per cent., respectively. 



Tabi/E II. — Classification of operations by classes of consumers 


THE AliRICULTORAL CREDIT DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK OF SICILY 639 



(1) For various objects 142 bills for 2,04^,239.72 liras were also directlv discounted to the intermediary societies 









Table 3TL —Classification of opeiatwns nc ofdiaz to the crops they benefited 
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(1) Direct discounts of 142 bills for for 2*048,239 72 liras were also made diiectl* to tlit mjcicIacs 101 \a11011s obiects 






Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

PRESENT AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 
AS AFFECTING LAND SETTLEMENT 


SOURCJ & 

XyVHiTTE (Emilio) Pioblcmas Vj;ianoi> {A&icuhuutl JTtobUms) ip Revista dt Ciencias Ecoro- 
imcas Nos 67,68 and 69 Buenos Vues, January, February and March 1919 

The economic consequences ol the war have induced economists and 
students oi agiicultural matters to examine the piesent agricultural po¬ 
sition o± Argentina and seek to discover the pioblems to be solved before 
production can be intensified and the productive area enlarged 

Dr. Lahitte dnector of the Office of Rural Economy and Statistics, 
to whose woik we have alluded on other occasions, has published on this 
subject a complete study, by means oi which vve can examine piesent agri- 
cultmal conditions in the Republic, bringing their peculiar characteristics 
into reliei, with special regard to the important problem of land settle¬ 
ment. 


§ I DlSrRIBUflON OF IvAND. 


It will not be out of place to make a preliminary reference to the 
present di^tiibution of landed property in the Argentine A first distinction 
is lelated to the vaiious ownership oi the piopcity, whether State, public 
or piivate owneislnp This distinction can, according to the figures re¬ 
produced by Dr. Lahitte, be biieily shown as follows * 

Huctaies 


Laud belonging to the Treasury ... 

» >» » > provinces and roads, liveis etc. 


83,492,104 

2,500,000 


Total. . . . 85,992,104 

Lund iu private ownership 209,263,792 

Grand total. . . 295,255,896 


As appears from these figures, about 70 per cent ot all Argentine land 
is now in private owneiship. 

As regaids the lands oi the Treasury, ue notice that they aie distributed 
in the various provinces «s follows : 
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Formosa. 

Chaco. 

Misiones. 

Pampas . 

Rio Negro . . . 

Neuquen . 

Chiibut. 

Santa Cruz . . . . 
Tierra del Fuego . 
1,0s Andes . . . . 
Isla de los Estados 


7,888,552 

7,844,386 

3,271,613 

1,490,036 

14,123,121 

5,667,814 

18,279,229 

I9>637.776 

1 * 541*977 

5,696,600 

51,000 


From these figures it appears that most of the Treasury lands are 
situated in the southern provinces, in Rio Negro, Chiibut, Santa Cruz, pro¬ 
vinces which have hitherto been less cultivated than the others. 

Having made this general distinction, wc will proceed to examine the 
special agricultural conditions of the country. 


§ 2. Agricultural conditions of the argentine country. 

We must first notice that o± the vast territory of the Argentine, com¬ 
prising 2,987,353 square kilometres, only 6 per cent, has been brought under 
cultivation, and owing to the small home consumption 65 per cent, of the 
annual yield is exported. Nevertheless in 1915 out of the total value export¬ 
ed, namely 588,000,000 pesos (gold), 507,000.000 pesos \gold) or 86 per 
cent, represented goods produced rurally. This proves the great poten¬ 
tial productivity of the Argentine soil, which may, taken altogether, be 
said to be fitted to any kind of crop. 

We will now examine this vast territory in detail, following Dr. L'J hitte's 
division of it into foui great districts. We will take for basis not only the 
yield of each district but also, and above all, the totality of the natural 
and economic conditions which specially characterize it. 

The First District is, according to the division already mentioned, made 
up as follows : 




Table I. — First District 

. 


Province 


Area 

Cultivated area 

Population 

Percentage * 
of total area 
which Ifi 
cultivated 



~ 

in hectares 

in hectares 


Buenos Ayre* . 

. . . 


30,512,000 

8,822,820 

2,321,543 

29 

Santa . . 

• 

* 

13.138.200 

4,277,910 

1,010,835 ! 

33 

C6rdoba. . . . 

.... 


17,334,900 

5,168,550 | 

818,599 j 

I 30 

Bntre Rios • 

. . 


7.375,400 

1,021,700 

451,278 

13 

Pampas .... 

.... 


14,590,700 

1,924,000 


13 


Total . 

• • 

83,151,300 

, 2I,2I4»981 

4,736,275 

26 
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Of the 83,151,300 hectares in this district 1,490,036 hectares in Cential 
Pampas belong to the Treasury, and other 150,000 hectares being occupied 
by roads, riveis and towns, there remain about 81,500,000 hectares which 
aic private property. Of these last at least 75,000,000 hectares can be 
cultivated almost entirely, without occasioning special works of irrigation, 
deforestation or manuring, for they are most fertile and excellently 
situated and the farmer can -well obtain a yield from them in their present 
natural state 

Since of the total 81,500,000 hectares in private ownership only some 
21,000,000 hectares arc cultivated, there are at least 50,000,000 hectares 
of which the value would be realized if the principal obstacle to this no 
longer existed namely the scarcity of the population which is, as appears 
in the prect ding table, one ot only 4,736,000. This district, which yields 
cereals, flax anrl alfalfa almost exclusively, is perhaps the richest in 
Argentina. 

As the succeeding figures show, about 19,000,000 hectares were brought 
under cultivation and planted in cereals in 1916, that is about 93 pex cent 


of the whole area under such crops 

Wheat. 6,331,000 heetaies 

Flax. 1,378,000 * 

Maize. 3 > 339 > 57 ° » 

Oats. 992,000 * 

Barley. i 37 > 3 °o 

Alfalfa. 6,840,000 * 

Total. . . . 18,917,870 ^ 


As regards stock raising, there are in this district 18,000,000 heads 
of cattle, representing 77 per cent, of the total herds, and 18,000,000 sheep 
representing 43 per cent, oi the flocks of the whole country. 

In this district all conditions favourable to the stability and prosperity 
of a settler aie united, but, as we have already said, its lands are for the 
most pait in private ownership, and in order to divide them into small hold¬ 
ings expropriation or necessary provisions for letting would be required. 

In this district a settler's family can work a farm of zoo hectares with 
the same fixed capital as would‘be needed for one of 50 hectares, for there 
is no need to increase wages so as to diminish the proportional net pro¬ 
fits. This peculiar agricultural condition makes the system of leasing 
economically suitable, and 65 per cent, of the mixed farms are held on lease. 
Leases are generally short, for the additional reason that owners consider 
that it is not to their interest to grant them for more than two or three 
years, first because they cannot know beforehand whether a settler will be 
a good or a bad tenant, and secondly because agricultural conditions are so 
changeable as to give no security for the utilization of the land according 
to a special agricultural method for a long period of time. The prevailing 
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s} r stem of letting is the aparccria , and therefore almost all the lessees pay 
to the owners a certain percentage of their harvests proportionate to the 
quality ol the land and its distance from railway-stations and ports. It is 
necessary however to take the necessary measures in ordei that the terms 
of leases ma} T be fulfilled both by owneis and by tenants. By encouraging 
the system of leasing and giving it fuller legal sanctions, this district could 
be more intensively settled for the growing of cereals, without expro^riat 
ing the landowners. The possibility of acquiring land nowin private owner¬ 
ship, with a view to intensifying settlement, need not at the same time be 
excluded. Among other proposals to this end is that of fonning a State 
Agricultural Bank which would buy land by issuing debentures (or conduct 
operations with the existing Mortgage Bank by means of the cedulas issued 
by the latter), and systematically sittle this land. The owner would be 
encouraged to sell part of his property by the fact that this transaction of 
the Agricultural Bank would increase the value of his lands adjacent to 
those sold. 

We will now examine whether, in view of the special conditions of these 
lands, it would or would not be possible, < r advisable from an economic and 
financial point of view, to establish small holdings in tliis district. Of its 
area of 83,151,300 hectares only 21,218,000 hcctaies are, as we have said, 
cultivated, and of this cultivated area 8,000,000 hectares ate planted with 
alfalfa and other forage crops exclusively intended for cattle, so that only 
13,215,000 hectares are given up to agriculture unconnected with stock 
farming. Further, the large areas in the Pampas and in the provinces of 
Cordoba and Santa Fe which are devoted to stock farming are not those 
which could suitably be divided into small rural holdings, and those wliich 
are already under cultivation and are near the* great urban centres have 
reached such a value that they have become very difficult for settlers to 
acquire. According to calculations made on this point a small farm of 
25 hectares, situated from 100 to 200 kilometres away from the large 
centres of population, would cost 20,170 pesos (gold). And then* would 
not be, according to tlr* conclusions of Dr. J/ahitte which In supports 
with many figures, compensation for this high price oi the land in the 
value of the crops it might bear, owing to the lack of a real export tnde. 

It must therefore be concluded that the constitution oi small holdiues 
is not an important matter in this first district, in which all the factors of 
production are suited to comparatively extensive farming. 

Second District. — The following table shows that the .second district 
has a total area of 51,306,000 hectares or more and a cultivated aien of 
I » I 33i55° hectares. 

In this district stock fanning of all kinds now occupies, since the exten¬ 
sive system of production prevails, about 9,000,000 hectares, which taken 
together with the cultivated area give a total ox 10,135,550 hectares. More 
than 40,000,000 hectares are therefore unused, a fact which is not remark¬ 
able since this district comprises, as is known, the most mountainous part 
of the country, and a considerable part of it may be taken to be un¬ 
explored. 
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Table II. — Second District. 


P 1 ovince 

Aiea in hectares 

Cultivated aiea 
in hectares 

Population 

McniW.i . . . 

^/•37.Soo 

2^8,4 jo 

319,525 

Juin . . 

9,809,000 

137.700 

124,3*4 

San I*u s . . 

7,52i,eoo 

57^050 

I3I.43& 

I*a Rh>m . 

9,803,000 

75.460 

&i,o?4 


9,533 700 

73,900 

101,599 

Total . . . | 

‘iJ,306,000 

I.H3.550 

7+7,910 


Percentage of area 
which Is cultivated 


2 

X 

7 

x 

i 


The quality of the laud, and the irrigation which extends over more 
than half a million hectares, make this district one of those most suited to 
fruit growing generally, and expocially to viticulture to which an area of 
99,750 hectares is given up, including 70,000 hectares in the single province 
of Mendoza and 22,000 in that of San Juan. 

The industries connected with agriculture would also have a large 
development if they were not checked by the narrow limits of home 
consumption and the great distance of this district irom foreign markets 

According to Dr. Lahitte the problem of laud settlement cannot be 
solved without the leadership and guardianship of a national institution 
formed for such purpose. 

Third District. -- This region, made up as the following table shows of 
the provinces of Corrientes, Santiago del Estoro, Catamarca, Tucumdn, 
Salta and Jujuyandof the national territoires of Misiones, Formoso, Chaco 
and the Andos, comprises 78,455,900 hectares of which 903,387 hectares have 
been brought under cultivation. Besides its great wealth of forests, which 
cover some 700,000 square kilometres and represent one of its chief sources 
of profit, we should notice its intensive cultivation of sugai-cane, the sugar¬ 
cane plantations extending in the provinces of Tucttnun, Juju and Salta 
over an urea of 85,000 hectaios and giving an annual yield of 200,000 tous 
of sugar. Chaco is noted for its rich production of quebracho, castor-oil, 
arachis, tobacco, coffee and cotton, which constitute the primary bases of 
its export trade. Cotton-growing has especially developed in this terri¬ 
tory. At the beginning oi the war, that is in 1914, it was practised, ac¬ 
cording to the data given by our authority, only on 3,000 hectares, but to¬ 
day, owing to the great demand of commercial houses, it is carried on over 
more than 10,000 hectares. We will not stay to enumerate the various and 
abundant crops of each province but will merely state that the wealth of 
this district i* incalculable. 

Its territorial position is as follow^ : 
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Table III. — Thud District 


1 

Province 

Area in hectares 

Cultivated area j 
u h pc tales | 

Population 

Percentage 
of ateawhicu 
is cultivated 

Comentcs . 

8,687,900 

281 857 

361,076 

3 

Tucum&n. 

2,700,019 

126,1=50 


*5 

Santiago del Ebtero . 

14,348,400 

208,200 

270,2 -.3 

1 

Salta . . . 

12,513,400 

139,500 

143,757 

I 

Tujuy 

| 3.38 L 7 °° 

68,820 

80,983 

0.2 

Misiones .... 

2,0S2,2O > 

29 2C 0 

5^25 

1 

Chaco . 

| 13663,500 

32,300 

666^5 

0 2 

Formosa 

10,725 800 

17.580 

25,499 

02 

Andes . j 

9,000,000 

xf-o 

2,502 

0 002 

Total . . , 

78,455.900 

903,387 

1,368,410 

1 


Of the 27,371,500 hectares constituting the area ofthc lands of Chaco, 
Formosa and Misiones, 17,004,551 hectares belong to the State ond arc 
partly occupied by rich and vast forests and partly given up to stock-rais¬ 
ing and agriculture According to Dr. Dahitte the private lands are sim¬ 
ilarly utilized. 

Stock raising and forestry, which offer in this district a vast field for 
activity,are not favourable to the formation of agricultural settlements. 
As much can be said of tobacco-growing, which would give a large yield 
but asks for special aptitudes and methods as regards both organization 
and industrial cultivation, and of the growing of the other crops proper to 
this district. Only cotton is not subject to these difficulties, on account of 
the nature of the crop and of the gmat place it always commands on the 
world’s market. It might therefore be said that in respect to cotton grow 
ing, with a view to the exporting oi the primary material or the production 
of cotton articles of Argentine manufacture, some of the Treasury lands of 
this district, and especially those in Chaco, might be important factors for 
the solution after the war of the problem of land settlement 

Fourth District. — This district, which comprises, as the following 
table shows, the lands of Neuquen, Rio Negro, Chdbut and Santa Cruz and 
the eastern part of Tierra del Fuego, covers 85,853,800 hectares of which 
58,249,917 hectares, or 70 per cent of the total area, belong to the State, 
and 26,553,887 hectares, or 30 per cent., are in private ownership. 

_ The principal crops of this district are alfalfa, maize, wheat, oats and 
fruit. They thrive especially in the lands of Rio Negro, which have been 
opened up to agricultural activity only for a short while by irrigation and 
railways, the two great factors for the transformation of desolate tracts 
into the most fertile agricultural country. 
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T \bi EIV. — Fourth Zb strict 


Pro\ liu p 

Area 

m hectares 

1 

Cultiv itul arci 
xn hectaiet, ( 

1 

Population 

Percentage 
of area which 
is cultivatAl 

Ncuquc.u . .... 

10,"00,00 > 

29,760 

3 1 * "24 

0.3 

Rxo N Gfto • ... 

20,675,000 

75,400 

5 LII 3 

1 

04 

Clidbut ... . 

24,20^,900 

19,780 

37*202 

O.oS 

6111U CjlUsj.. 

28,27*5,000 

2 , 15 ° 

14,326 

0 006 

Tieu«i <i< 1 l'lnyo. 

2,1 19,000 

400 

3*312 j 

0.02 

Totil . . 

85,803 800 

1 127*490 

137,777 

1 

O.I 


Stock-raising has also had a certain development in tin's distiict where 
433 >ooo head of cattle and 11,000,000 sheep are found. 

Dr. I/ihitte calls this distric that of the future, because it comprises 
lands suited to stock farming, beautiiul caltiv ible valleys and ports on the 
Atlantic, all assets which now yield little but of which the value might well 
be realized. 

The Miuistiy oi I/mds and Colonies has in hand investigations for ascer¬ 
taining the value of the yield of these lauds, and for this purpose inspec¬ 
tions are made in order to discover the capacity of the land as regards 
stock and arable farming, the cost of production in relation to distance, 
the cost of labour and of means of transport, etc. The necessity tor this 
preliminary investigation by the competent ministry shows how hazardous 
would be any forecasts as to the development oi any special forms of 
production ill this district and as to its future value as an agricultural 
assot, regarded irom the point of view of land settlement or otherwise. 

t} 3 Conclusion. 

According, then, to Dr. Jbaliitte, the problem of land settlement today 
presents graver difficulties than ever, and serious measures ate necessary 
tor overcoming them. Kspoeinlly urgent is the organization of a wide 
system of credit applied to agrarian economy. In this connection it 
has boon proposed to modify the rules of the National Mortgage Bank so 
as to allow it to make loans on rural holdings of 200 hectares on such terms 
that the acquisition of land by settlers will be stimulated by a liberal sys¬ 
tem of payments by instalments. Dr. Tahitte strongly supports the forma¬ 
tion of an Agricultural Bank, a project to which we alluded in speaking of 
the grain-growing district. This bank would not only bU3 r and settle land 
now in private ownership, but would also undert ike the settlement of State 
hn 1, and would develop all those credit operations which are connected 
with land settlement. It would also promote certain fixed rural industries 
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as practically and effectively as possible, and encourage and direct -rural 
co-operation in all its iorms, thus opening up the road which indubitably 
leads to the more intensive production and the bettei distribution of 
products. 

Haviug thus examined the land problem in relation to settlement in 
the Argentine, Dr. Labitte also alludes to the problem oi immigration. 
He notes that an appreciable immigratory movement into the Republic 
ought now to take place, and that it ought to be subjected to special rules, 
receiving definite direction from the Argentine Stare. For while in the 
past the immigration could be suffered of undistinguished masses, regard¬ 
less of sex, age and qualifications, because the supply of labour was defect¬ 
ive not only in agriculture but also in other industries, so that a consider¬ 
able number even of unselected agriculturists and labourers could easily 
find work, this would not today be possible on account of the changed con¬ 
ditions of agricultural and industrial economy. 

The immigrants to be preferred for the Argentine woi Id be those having 
a moderate capital or those having large available capital to invest. The 
latter would, according to Dr. I/ahitte, best suit the new needs and all the 
conditions which have to be fulfilled in order that the problem of land set¬ 
tlement may be substantially and effectively solved. 

While the first district, called the grain-graving district, is that which 
owing to the quality of its soil most attracts immigration, H is at present 
that which least lends itself to colonization by immigrant settlers, because 
its privately owned lands are either fanned by the owners directly or are 
to let or to be sold at high prices only, while the Treasury lands are not suit¬ 
able to individual colonizing enterprise on account of distance from popu¬ 
lated centres or lack of labour or irrigation or for other reasons. The cur¬ 
rent of immigration should therefore preferably be turned towards the lands 
of other districts. But the value of these lands cannot, owing to the condi¬ 
tions we have noted, be realized except by colonizing enterprise fortified 
by large capital or at least able to procure such capital on the spot. 

The Agricultural Bank, of which Dr. Laliitte is so ardeut a supported, 
would supply this need also. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE RECLAMATION OF UNCULTIVATED LANDS 
FOR SETTLEMENT BY RETURNED SOLDIERS. 
sources (official) : 

Letter by the Secretary op the Interior, ths Hon. Frankiin k Lane, to the 
President, dated 31 May 1018 (Printed in tie cl atm *, on id cord ot July 1918L 
Annual Report op the Department op the Interior for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1918. Washington, 1918. 

A Bill Making an Appropriation for tiie Reclamation op Swamp Lands, (H. R. 13651* 
65th Congress, 3rd Session). 
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A Bill to Provide Employment and Rural Homes for those who have served 

WITH THE MILITARY AND N AVAL FORCES THROUGH THE RECLAMATION OF Iy ANDS TO 
BE KNOWN \S I11E % " N ATION AL SOLDIER SETTLEMENT ACT ” (II. R. |87, 66th Om^rCSS, 
t -.t vS hsiou). 

Department ok the Interior: Draft of Bill Proposed for Co-operation between 

THE Sr Airs AND THE UNITED STATES TO PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT AND HOMES TOR 
Soldiers, Sailors and Marines under which the States shall turnish the Eands 
and the United States the Funds ; With an Alternative Proposition so that 
the States may Participate further in Furnishing Funds and aiso in Super¬ 
vising the Improvement and Settlement of the I^ands. Washington, 2 Decem¬ 
ber 191*- 

Department of the Interior: Supplement 10 Departmental Circular dated Decem¬ 
ber 2. xyisS. Wa-binuton, 3 January 19:9. 

Hearing before the SurcoMMiriEE of House Committee on Appropriations in charge 
of Sundry Civil .Appropriation Bill for 19jo ret.ating to the Department of 
the Interior : 65th Congress, 3rd Session 

Department of the Interior : Work and Homes for Fighting Men. Washington 
1919. 

Official IT. S. Bulletin, Vol, 3, Nos. 531 and 632. Washington, 6 February and 15 
March 1918. 

The Rkciamation Record (issued monthly by the Reclamation Service oI the Department 
of the Interior*. Washington, July, August 1918 and January, February 1919. 

The need, of providing for returned soldiers and sailors has given 
a great impetus in the United States to the question of reclaiming and 
putting into cultivation the many millions of acres of land throughout 
the country which are still unused. At the close of the American Civil 
War, vast areas of public lands were immediately thrown open to settle¬ 
ment and the country was thus enabled to recover from the economic 
effects of the war more rapidly than would otherwise have been possible. 
The public lands are no longer available, but there are still immense areas 
of unused lands and it is proposed that employment should immediately 
be given to returned service men in the reclamation of such lands and 
that the lands, when reclaimed, should be offered to them for settlement. 

A comprehensive plan with this object was drawn up by the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior and communicated in a letter dated 31 May 1918 
addressed to President Wilson by the Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. 
Franklin K. Dane. An outline of the scheme was also published in the 
Annual Report of tile Department oi the Interior for the fiscal year end¬ 
ed 30 June 1918. 

A short bill making a first appropriation ol #100,000,000 for carrying 
out the scheme was submitted to Congress by Mr. Byrnes and the hearings 
before the Sub-Committee of the Comittee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives on Appropriations in charge of the bill gave Mr. Franklin and various 
officials of the Department of the Interior an opportunity of explaining 
with great fulness the proposed scheme. 

Both houses of Congress reported favourably on the Bill and from the 
nation at large it received much support. Congress, however, adjourned 
without voting on it. 
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A draft was also prepared of a bill to be submitted to State legisla¬ 
tures to provide for co-operation in carrying out the scheme between 
the State executives and the Federal Government. As'the original draft 
was rather long and detailed, an alternative bill was drafted, containing 
only the essential provisions. 

A further bill was presented to the House of Representatives in May 
last by Mr. Mondell, in which an appropriation of $500,000,000 was 
asked for. 

Before describing the proposed scheme it will be well to give some 
account of the different classes of lands available for reclamation and some 
figures showing their distribution in the various States of the Union. 


§ I. The LAND AVAILABLE. 

The time has passed when large areas of public lauds which needed 
no reclamation before being cultivated were available for settlement. 
It is true that there are still in the United States some 230,000,000 acres 
of public lands, but the gieater part of this land is valueless. It includes 
the tops of the Rocky Mountains and some of it is good grazing laud, but 
except for grazing purposes most of it is practically unusable. 

To provide land for settlement recourse must be had to reclamation 
and used land in private ownership must be taken and put into service. 
The public lands still include a certain quantity of arid lands susceptible 
of irrigation and of swamp lands which can be drained, but u far greater 
amount of unused land is now privately owned. This is notably the case 
with the so-called * ‘ cut-over ” lands, that is, lands which contained forests, 
now cut down. Such lands belong, in general, to big lumber companies. 
There are also, in the Eastern and Southern States,„a number of aban¬ 
doned farms and plantations. 

Setting aside the question of ownership, there are four classes of land 
which can be prepared for settlement: (1) Arid land; (2) Swamp land; 
(3) “ cut-over ** land and (4) abandoned farms. 

The inquiries made by the Department of the Interior enable us to 
indicate to what extent each of these classes of land is available. 

Arid land . — The reclamation of arid lands has been carried out 
systematically by the Federal Government since the passing of the 1 Federal 
Reclamation Act of 17 June 1902. Speaking in the House of Represent¬ 
atives in June of last year, the Hon. Addison T. Smith stated that thirty 
distinct projects for the reclamation of arid lands were being carried out 
in 15 states, embracing over 3,000,000 acres of land, or 60,000 farms. 
Nearly 2,000,000 acres of land were already irrigated with water furnished 
by the Reclamation Service and over 1,000,000 additional acres would 
be reclai m ed as soon as the necessary works then under construction 
could be completed. There had been expended on these projects nearly 
$X20,000*000 dollars, about $8,000,000 of which had been paid by 
settlers under their contract for water and all of which would be repaid 
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in 20 years. The value of the 1917 crops on lands within Governement 
reclamation projects amounted to over $50,000,000. 

The area of arid and semi-arid lands which could profitably be irrig¬ 
ated was estimated by the Department of the Interior as between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 acres, but there' is reason to think that even the lower 
figiuo is somewhat too high an estimate. 

In most of the Western States suitable projects for the irrigation of 
arid lands can be found without difficulty. It is not, however, so easy to 
find feasible projects for the inigation of semi-arid lands, owing largely 
to the fact that on such lands there is a gambling chance that men can 
make a ciop without water. 

In regard to the reclamation of arid lands it is to be noted that it is 
not always sufficient merely to bring water to the edge oi the land. One 
large irrigation project was comparatively unsuccessful because, when the 
land was offered to settlers, it still required an expenditure of $50 an acre 
to dear and grade the laud so that the water -would flow on it. 

Swamp Land. — The swamp lands lie largely in the eastern half 
of the United States. The approximate extent of these lands is shown 
in Table I. 

In connection with the drainage of wet lands an essential part of the 
work of reclamation is, in many cases, the extermination of the mosqui¬ 
toes which carry the infection of malaria. In parts of South Carolina, 
for example, there are lands which cannot be called swamps but are wet 
during a great part of the year, and in which there are swampy places 
and places where the diainage is sluggish. These lands are practically 
uninhabitable on account of mosquitoes. Private efforts which have been 
made on a small scale have demonstrated that it is possible to reclaim 
this land from its malarial conditions, but it is of little use to reclaim 
a small area, because it will be contaminated by mosquitoes from the 
vicinity. 

In Florida there arc nearly 5,000,000 acres which were originally over* 
flowed with water from Take Okechobee. This no longer occurs, as the 
waters of the lake are drawn off by drainage canals, but the land requires 
further drainage to make it available for cultivation. There is, however, 
tm obstacle to further drainage, as it is desired to make Lake Okechobee 
navigable and the drainage canals are closed by artificial dams to main¬ 
tain the water in the lake at the desired depth. 

For a somewhat similar reason there is local opposition to the drainage 
of the Okefinokce Swamp in Georgia. It is hoped that the proposed in¬ 
tercoastal canal will pass through the district and the swamp would he 
the water supply for the level to which the canal would have to be raised 
by locks in order to get it through that country. 

The cost of reclaiming wet lands would rarely be lower than $30 
per acre and in great swamps, where a complete system of drainage in de¬ 
tail would have to be put in, it might be $40 to $50 per acre. 
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Table I 

. — Swamp Lands, 




Permanent 

Wet 

Periodically 

Periodically 


State 


grazing 



Total. 


swamp 

laud. 

overflowed 

swamp. 


_ — 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acre- 

Acre*. 

Alabama. 

900,000 

59,200 

520,000 


1 , 479,200 

Arkansas. 

5,200,000 

50,000 

53 r ,ooo 

131,300 

5 , 9 X 2 , 3°0 

California. . . . 

l, 000,000 

1,000,000 

1,420,000 


3,4 20,000 

Connecticut. 


10,000 

20,000 


30,000 

Delawaie. . ... 

50,000 

50,000 

27,0c 0 

200 

127,200 

Floiida .... 

iS, 000,000 

. . . 

1,coo,000 

800,000 

19,800,000 

treorgia. ... 

1,000,000 

. . 

1,000,000 

700,000 

2,700,000 

Illinois. 

25,0 00 

500,000 

400,000 


925,001* 

Indiana. . . . 

j 5,000 

100,000 

500,000 

10,000 

1)25,000 

Iowa. 

300,000 

200,000 

350,000 

6o 500 

< >30,500 

Kansas. ... 


59,380 

300,000 

. . 

359 , <«o 

Kentucky. . . 

. 

100,000 

300,000 

44,600 

444,600 

Louisiana. .... 

9,ooo,oou 

1,196,605 

. 

. 

10,196,605 

Maryland. 

100,000 

. 

92,000 

. 

192,OOu 

Maine .... 

156,520 

. 

. . 

. 

156,5^' 

Massachusetts. 

20,000 


39.500 

. . . 

59 , 5 °° 

Michigan . . . 

2,000,000 

947*439 


. 

2 , 947,4 *9 

Minnesota. . . 

3,048,000 

2,000,000 

. 

784.308 

5,832,308 

Mississippi . 

3,000,000 

. . . 

2,760,200 

. . 

5,760,200 

Missouri . 

1,000,000 

. 

1,439.70° 

1 • 

2 , 439 , 7 °? 

Nebraska, 

. . 

100,000 

412,109 

1 

1 * 

512,100 

New Hatupshiu . . . 

5,000 

. 

7,700 


12,700 

New Jersey. . . . 

326,400 

... 

. 


326,400 

New York . . 

100,000 

100,000 

329,100 


529,100 

North Caiotina . . 

1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

1 748,160 

2,748.160 

Noith Dakota. . 

50,000 

50,000 

| 50,000 

1 50,000 

| 200,000 

Ohio. 

.... 

. • . . 

io^ooo 

55,047 

1 I 55»°47 

Oklahoma. . . 

. 

. 

1 31,500 

. . 

3 i» 5 °° 

Oregon ... 

25 1,00° 

, 

. . * 

.... 

254,000 

Pennsylvania . . . 

. . . 

* 

50,000 

. 

50,000 

Khode Island . . . 

. . . 

. . . . 

0,000 

*,064 

8,064 

South Caiolma .... 

1,500,000 

. . . 

622,120 

1 1,000,000 

3,122,120 

South Dakota. . 

100,000 

. . . 

5x1,460 

1 

1 * 

f> i r ,400 

Tennessee. * . 

039,600 

1 * 

. . . 


639,600 

Texas. 

1,240,000 

1,000,000 



2,210,000 

Vermont. 

15,000 

1 . . . . . 

8,000 


23,000 

Virginia. 

600,000 


200,000 

1 ... 

800,000 

Washington. 

20,500 

. 

, . • 


20,500 

West Virginia . . . .1 

. . 

. 

• 

23,900 

23,000 

Wisconsin. 

2,000,000 

. . . . 


360,000 

2,360,000 

Total . . . 

52,665,020 

6,826,019 

1 

14.747.805 

4*766,179 

79,005,023 


Cut-over ” Lands, —*By far the greater portion of the unused and 
unproductive land in the United States is comprised in t^e cut-over tim- 
berland lying largely within the eastern half of the United States. The 
approximate area of these lands in shown in the following table: 
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Table II. ‘ Cul-ovcr ” Lands. 


- — " 

-2— 1 ■ _ _ 


-- = —= 

State 

Acres 

State 

Acre** 

Alabama . 

14,785,000 

New Hampshire 

2 6' *y 0w 

Arkansas . . 

13,893.000 

New Jeisey ... 

x v Z5i,ooo 

California 

3,031,000 

New York. 

5 ,Q 97 ,oco 

Floiida . . 

10,109,000 

North Carolina. 

12,745,000 

Georgia ... 

20,141,000 

Oiegon . 

3,53 7.°' 0 

Idaho . . 

076,000 

Pennsylvania . . 

5,297.000 

Kentucky 

3,222,000 

South Carolina. 

8,904,000 

Louisiana 

11,8/7,000 

Tennessee ... 

7,833,000 

Maine • . . 

0,135,000 

Texas .... 

12 936,000 

M uylfind . . 

1,848,1 00 

Veimont. 

2,070 0O0 

Michigan. . 

11,086,000 

Virginia .... 

9 , 9 * 29,000 

Minnesota 

14,022,000 

Washington . ... 

3,330,000 

Mississippi 

13^03,o<o 

West Vliginia . 

1 4,634,000 

Missoni i . . 

1 8,900, poo 

Wisconsin ... 

13,246,001» 

MfJitana . . 

1 074,000 

Total . \ 

22 tS,500,000 


, Not all tlu* tul-over lauds can be piotitably cleated, and cultivated 
Theic* arc areas which should be lelt in timber, because the land is not 
suitable for agriculture, being too rocky, too sandy, or too rough. In other 
areas, as in parts of the Pacific Northwest, the expense of clearing would 
be too great, because the stumps are large and the roots grow deep. 
They have to 1 m* taken out by hand or the use of explosives, and much 
excavation and levelling is aftermuds required. 

The cost of dealing cut-over lands varies widely. It is roughly estim¬ 
ated that in the bake States and in the South the cost would be from 
$27 to S-|o an aero, while in the Northwest it would be much greater, 
and in the Northeast, where the timber when last cleared was very small, 
it would be much less. In certain lauds in the Northeast, qo per cent, 
of the stumps can be extracted by ploughing through the land with a very 
strong plough drawu by a powerful tractor. 

Much of the cut-over land is swampy and would require drainage as 
well as clearing. In North Carolina there is a larg*. tract of land, containing 
235,000 acres and belonging to a lumber corporation, part of which was 
swamp land and had to be drained to make it possible to cut the timber. 
It was draiued to the extent of taking off the surplus water and the limber 
was cut. The corporation have undertaken, on a small scale, to clear 
the land for cultivation and their method is interesting. In the summer 
the saplings and undergrowth are cut down to the ground. The following 
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^lay they are dry enough to burn and are set on fire, together with the 
timber which has been left on the land. This destroys the weeds and 
undergrowth and cleans the land of every green thing. While the logs 
are still smouldering, a number of boys are sent over the land, carrying 
a string stietched out in a line across the field. At every pace, each boy 
makes a hole 5 or 6 inches deep with a stick, drops into it a couple of seeds 
of maize, and closes up the hole by treading on it. The maize comes up 
promptly and keeps down other growth by its luxuriance. Crops ot 
from 25 to 50 bushels the acre have been obtained in this way. Imru< di- 
ately after the harvest such saplings as have come up are cut out, the 
logs which remain are piled on the stumps and the whole is again set 
on fire. The first two or three feet of the land consists almost entirely 
of vegetable matter and when the water is taken out it settles down. 
In the burning process, too, the surface burns off, but only half an inch 
to two inches, as there is too much water for it to burn deeply. In three 
years of this treatment the land will settle about 18 inches, and this leaves 
the stumps sticking out of ground, so that the fire can get in and burn the 
roots out. The cost of clearing is practically paid for by the maize which 
is grown during the process and in three years the land is in faiily good 
condition. It is still some time before the land can be ploughed, as the 
vegetable soil does not turn over nicely, but in two or three years its 
condition changes and it can be ploughed. 

Abandoned Farms . — No estimate seems to have been made of the 
area of the land which has fallen out of cultivation in the Eastern and 
Southern States. It does not, of course, compare in extent with the other 
classes of unused land, but there are, nevertheless, considerable tracts of 
such land. 

Within a short distance of Washington there is land which is tying 
derelict. In the State of New Yolk there are many thousands of acres 
of extremely uch land, on which there are good houses still standing, 
which are forsaken and uncultivated. Near Albany ten or twelve thous¬ 
and acres of such lands could be obtained almost in a solid block. In 
central Massachusetts and in Maine similar lands are to be found. ^ 

The cause of this abandonment is not easy to determine. Perhaps 
it is to be found in the 44 call of the West , 99 the attraction, that is, which 
the taking up of land in the Western States offers to adventurous spirits, 
as compared with the more humdrum conditions of life in the long-settled 
Eastern and Southern States. ‘ The mind of the country, 99 says the Re¬ 
port of the Department of the Interior for 19x7-18, “ has been turned to¬ 
ward the development of the raw lands, the free unbroken lands, to the 
neglect of opportunities nearer to the centre of the country's markets. 99 
But it appears that there have even been cases where the land has been 
so productive that the fanners have retired from farming and moved 
into the city, abandoning their farms. 

In the Southern States there are many abandoned plantations, some 
of which now require reclamation to fit them again fox cultivation. An¬ 
other class of land is to be found in the south* land which has been bought 
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up by speculators and rented to irreponsible tenants who liavc worked it 
out without putting anything into it and have then moved off. Such 
lands cannot well be offered to soldier sett lei s until they have been brought 
back into good condition. In Georgia, it is stated, there are 100000 
acres of land which has been exhausted and abandoned. 

§ 2. Tiie proposed scheme op reclamation and settlement. 

It is proposed, then, that a substantial sum be voted to enable the 
Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior to undertake pro¬ 
jects for the reclamation and systematization of unused land to be after¬ 
wards offered to returned soldiers or sailor*. Beyond Ihe initial sum 
of &100 000 000 asked for much larger sums will probably be required if 
the scheme is adopted and persisted in. 

Employment on the work of reclamation would first be offered to 
the returned service-men. Such employment would be very varied in 
character — digging ditches and canals, driving tunnels, blasting out 
stumps, levelling off land, putting up houses and making roads — so 
that there would be scope for men of many occupations. Good wagCvS 
would be paid, the w T oikers would be comfortably housed and well looked 
after, and at the end even of a year the}' would be able to save a substan¬ 
tial sum. 

When the land had been reclaimed it would be divided up into small 
farms and made ready for immediate occupation. The land would be 
drained, broken and fenced; it would have on it a hou^e and a barn. Thius 
prepared, the farms would be offered for settlement. Preference would 
be given to returned soldiers and sailors and, in particular, to those who 
had worked upon the projects. It would not, however, be insisted that 
a man should take up land in the project upon which he himself had 
worked. He would be at liberty to lake it tip on any of the projects 
and in order to give a wide choice and to allow ever}’ man a chance 
of taking up land in his home State if he so desired, projects would 1 >o start¬ 
ed, as far as possible, in every State. 

In order to prevent speculation in land the farms offered would be 
limited to such an area as would enable a man to keep himself ami his 
family in comfort, and no man would be allowed to acquire more* than two 
such farms. The area would vary according to the locality; in some 
localities it would be 40 acres, while in others it would be 80 acres 
or more. 

The value of the farms offered would, it is calculated, be from $4,000 
to^ $5,000 and a settler would be asked to pay down 10 per cent, of the 
price on taking up the farm. The remainder of the price, with interest, 
would be paid off by annual instalments spread over a period of 40 years. 

Where the laud was originally in private ownership it would be bought 
by the Government at a valuation, but the price would not be paid directly 
by the. Government. It would be* paid to the owner by the settler 
in precisely the same way as he would pay the Government. Out ot 
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the initial pajunent and the annual instalments, that is, would be paid 
to the owner sums beating the same proportion to the total payment that 
the unimproved value of the land bears to the total improved value. 

While the prospective settler was still working on the reclamation 
project, he would receive some agricultural instruction so as to prepare him 
for working the farm he will afterwards acquire. On entering the land, 
he would be provided with the necessary tools, and arrangements would 
be made to enable him to borrow money, if necessai$ r , to purchase sheep 
and cattle. When he had been some } T ears on his farm and had paid 
off a substantial portion of the purchase price, it is proposed that the 
Government’s lien on the land should be allowed to run concurrently 
with a loan from a farm loan bank, so that the settler might further in¬ 
crease his stock. 

Much stress is laid upon the importance of forming the settleis into 
communities, in order, as Mr. Dane crisply puts it, “to make the woman 
contented. ” It is proposed, then, to group the settlers into communities 
of 100, 150 or 200 families, round a centre in which there were such 
evidences of civilisation as a good school, a good store and a moving pic¬ 
ture show. Every one of the farms should be connected with the centre 
by a good road and by a telephone, and the central community itself 
should be either on a railway or close to one and connected with it by a 
good wagon road. Only in this way, it is maintained, will the settlers feel 
that thay are not out of the world and be content to remain permanently 
on their land instead of merely holding it as a gamble upon the increase 
in its value. 

The danger has been pointed out that pressure will be put upon the 
Department of the Interior to take very large areas, which would mean going 
into sparsel}’ populated districts, but the Department seems to be fully 
alive to the danger and to be determined to avoid undertaking projects 
which would result in the establishment of settlements far from ceuties 
of population. 


§ 3. Mr. mondell’s bill. 

Whereas the bill submitted by Mr. Byrnes merely pioposed that the 
sum of $100,000 to be appropriated should be expended under the direc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Mondell’s propo.sed the creation 
of a definite fund, to be known as the National Soldier Settlement Fund, 
and asked for the appropriation of S500,000,000. While, under this Bill, 
the Secretary of the Interior would be authorized to use the Fund for the 
purposes of the Act, it was stipulated that no lands should be acquired un¬ 
less the price to be paid and the conditions under which they were to 
be acquired were approved not only by the Secretary himself, but by 
n representative of the Governor of the State in which the lands are 
situated and an appraiser designated by the Federal Farm Eoan Board. 

Under this bill, it is proposed that the initial payment by a soldier 
settler on acquiring a farm shall be 5 per cent of the sale price, the bal- 
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ance being paid in amortizing payments extending over a period to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 40 years. The bill provides 
for two classes of loans being made to settlers out of the Fund — loans 
for improvements not exceeding $1,200 repayable by instalments within 
a period not exceeding 20 years and short-time loans, not exceeding $800, 
for the purchase of live-stock and equipment, repayable within five years. 

§ 4. Co-operation detween the states and the federal 

GOVERNMENT. 

The bills which were drafted lor submission to vState legislatures pro¬ 
vided for the establishment of a Soldier Settlement Board, composed of 
three members, one to be nominated by the Governor and to be called 
the " Soldier Settlement Commissioner ” who would be the chairman of 
the board, the other two being the President of the State Agricultural 
College and the State Engineer, or other appropriate officials as may be 
desired. 

There would also be created a Soldier Settlement Fund, for which 
special appropriations would be voted. 

The State Settlement Board would be authorised to uudcitake, in 
co-operation with the United States, projects for the reclamation of land 
and the settlement thereon of returned soldiers and would have full 
powers to acquire land, even compulsorily, for these purposes. 

A large number of the States of the United States have already 
passed laws or appointed committees to co-operate with the federal 
government in settling discharged soldiers on the land. The measures 
of this description taken up to March of this year may be summarized 
as follows: 

Alabama . — A law for the settlement of soldiers on the land has been 
passed, and the legislature has also passed a memorial urging the State’s 
delegation in Congress to do everything possible to secure the enactment of 
a federal law in the same sense. A committee working under the Biate 
Council of Defence, and consisting of six State officials and three otheis, 
is officially in charge oi the matter. 

Arizona . — A bill for co-operation with the United States lias been 
introduced. 

Arkansas. — A committee has been appointed, and the legislature has 
passed a resolution urging the Arkausas delegation in Congress to advance 
federal legislation on the subject. 

California. — On 21 January a bill authorizing a bond issue of 
$10,000,000 and an appropriation of $10,000 was introduced, to be subject¬ 
ed to a referendum to the people of the State. Another bill which authorizes 
co-operation with the United States and an appropriation of $r,000,000 
has been introduced. The legislature passed a resolution urging Congress 
to adopt legislation on the settlement of soldiers. 

Colorado . — A bill appropriating $750,000 to the settlement of vsoldicts 
in co-operation with the federal government has been introduced. A re- 
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solution in support of the legislation on this subject now befoie Congress 
was adopted by both houses of the State legislature. 

Florida . — A law has been passed which authorizes the Internal Im¬ 
provement Boaid to use State lands for purposes of the settlement of sold¬ 
iers and to co-operate with the United States. 

Idaho . — The legislatuie has passed an Act appropiiating $100,000 
to the settlement of soldiers. 

Illinois . — A bill appropriating 81,250,000 has been intioduced. 

Kentucky. — A Soldiers' Land Settlement Committee has been appoint¬ 
ed by the governor to represent the State in this matter. 

Louisiana . — A committee of five has been appointed to represent this 
State, and approval of the legislation before Congress has been expressed 
to the President. 

Maine. — The governor has, in his message to the legislature, urged 
co-operation with the United*States in the settlement of soldieis. 

Maryland . —The agricultural committee of the State Council of Defence 
is acting in the matter for the State. 

Massachusetts. — A bill has been introduced providing for independent 
work of the State and for co-operation with the federal government in the 
matter. The bill makes an appropriation of $500,000. 

Muh%av. — Two bills have been introduced, one authorizing a corp¬ 
oration which shall aim especially at co-operation with the United States 
in the matter. 

Minnesota. — A bill for co-operation with the United States for the 
settlement of soldiers and a bill for a landholding corporation which 
shall act with the United States have been introduced. 

Mississippi. —The legislature does not meet until 1920, but a commit¬ 
tee of eight has been appointed to represent the State at a State-wide meet¬ 
ing to be held foi the purpose of formulating a policy. 

Missouri. — Bills have been introduced for the construction of drain- 
age. and waterways, the provision of conservation commissioners, the 
utilization of mone\ s derived from the sale of sand and gravel Irom Missouri 
rivers, and co-operation with the United States in reclaiming land, and a 
bill for the settlement of soldier**. * 

Montana. — An Act which grants an appropriation of $50,000, for 
co-operating with the federal government in the settlement of soldiers, 
has been passed. 

p New Mexico. —A bill for co-operation with the federal government and 
a bill appropriating $400,000 have been introduced; and the legislature 
has memorialized Congress in favour of passing the law regarding the settle¬ 
ment of soldiers. 6 

New York. — A bill for co-operating with the United States in the set¬ 
tlement of soldiers, which grants an appropriation of $250,000, has been 
Introduced. 

North Carolina . — A resolution to memorialize Congress to pass a law 
for the settlement* of soldiers is pending. The governor has appointed a 
Committee of three to represent the State. 
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North Dakota. — A bill appropriating $200,000 to the settlement of 
soldieis and imimgiation has been introduced. 

Oklahoma. - A bill lor co-operation with the United State s in the set Lle- 
ment of soldiers has been introduced, and the governor has asked ioi a xe- 
solution memorializing Congress in iavoui ol legislation on the subject. 

Oregon. — The legislature has passed an Act creating the Oregon Land 
Settlement Commission, appropriating an emergency hind to immediate 
activities, and leferriug to the vote of the people an Act authoiizing the 
sale of bonds for approximately \},000,000 for the purposes ot a general 
reclaiming and settling of land in conjunction with the federal government. 

South Carolina . — A resolution has been introduced urging Congress 
to carry out the programme for the settlement of soldiers. The governor 
has appointed a committee of three to represent the State. A bill ioi co¬ 
operation with the United States which provides lor a commission has been 
introduced. 

Tennessee. — A resolution memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
for the settlement of solieis has been passed. State legislation for the 
same purpose is pending. 

Texas. — The legislature lias passed an Act refer ring to the people a 
constitutional amendment which allows the State to lend its credit for pur¬ 
poses of land settlement. A measure providing lor the co-operation of 
the people with the federal government is being prepaied. 

Utah. — A State Water Right Commission and the committees of 
agriculture of both houses of the legislature are jointly prepaiiug a bill which 
will provide $2,000,000 in bonds and an appropriation oL $25,000. 

Washington. — A bill has been prepared by the Slate Attorney 
General, supported by the Washington Reconstruction Committee, a re¬ 
presentative body. It provides a small tax to be levied annually until 
192S and to iorm a fund which will eventually amount to $5,000,000. 
The bill appropriates $3,000,000 trom such fund. 

West Vuginuu - - Legislation for co-operation with the United States 
has been introduced. 

Wyoming. — The legislature has parsed an Act lor co-opeiation with 
the United States in the settlement of soldiers, A Land Settlement Hoard 
is constituted and a loan oi $200,000 from the State school funds is 
authorized. 


It will be seen that the proposals now before the United States 
open up a much wider question than the provision of employment and 
homes for returned sendee men. A new period in the settlement of the 
United States may Ire said to have begun with the passing of the 
Federal Reclamation Act of 1902, and the piesent proposals involve an 
intensification of the work now carried on by the Reclamation Seivice of 
the Department of the Interior and its extension to other classes of 
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unused lands besides arid lands. The first stage of colonisation was the 
opening for settlement of the cultivable lands; the second stage is the 
reclamation and settlement of lands which cannot be cultivated until 
they have been reclaimed. It is interesting to note, too, that although 
not yet completely colonized, the United States is faced, in the Eastern 
and Southern States, with the problem, found in so many of the older 
countries, of lands going out of cultivation and requiring to be re-settled. 
As part of the proposed scheme, efforts will be made to bring these lands 
again into cultivation, and thus, side by side with the reclamation of 
unused lands we shall see the re-settlement of abandoned land.s. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

SUPPLY AND CONDITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

IN ENGLAND. 


SOURCES (OlFlClAL* 

Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agriculture Vol I. (tENkral Report. 

Vol II. Reports of Investigator^ Loudon, 1919 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Agricultural Wages Board to enquire 
into the Financial Results of the Occupation of Agricultural Land and the 
Cost of I/wing of Rur al Workers Loudon, 1919. 

Shortly after tie passing of the Coin Production Act of 1917(1) 
the Board of Agriculture instituted an inquiry into the wages and conditions 
of employement in agricultuie in England and Wales. The primary ob¬ 
ject of the inquiry was to furnish information for the Agricultural Wages 
Board established under the Act. Mi. Geoffrcj Drage was appointed 
Director of Investigations and the administrative counties of England 
and Wales were divided amongst a number of Investigators. The re¬ 
sults of the inquiry have now been published in the form of a General 
Report by Mr. Drage and a series of Reports by the Investigators. 

On its formation, the Agricultural Wages Board itself appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the financial results ol the occupation of land 
and the cost of living of rural workers. The Report of this Committee 
has also been published. 

We have already dealt at some length with the wages of agricultural 
labour in a previous article on the work of Ihe Agricultural Wages Board (2). 
In giving a resume of Mr, Drage's Report in this article, we propose to 
deal chiefly with the supply of agricultural labour and the conditions of 
employment in agriculture, only touching lightly upon wages and earnings. 
We also confine ourselves to England, although Wales was included in the 

(1} See issue of December 1917. 

(*) Issue of August-September-October, 1919. 
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scope of tlxe Inquiry. Wo supplement the information taken fiom Mr. 
Druge's Report with a resume of the conclusions relating to the cost of 
living of uiral worker* ariived at by the Committee appointed by the Agri- 
cultmal Wages Board. With that part of the Report of the Commitee 
which relates to the financial results of the occupation of agricultural land 
we are not here concerned. 


§ I. HOW AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IS ORGANIZED. 

In English agriculture, three divisions of human function are clearl} 
maiked. At one end of the >calc is the landowner, who supplies the land 
and permanent buildings, keeps the buildings in structural repair and car¬ 
ries out works of permanent advantage, such as drainage, iann road-mak 
ing and the building of farm cottages. At the other end of the .scale is 
the class of manual workers, who supply manual labour in return for wages. 
Between these two classes are situated the farmers who supply the movable 
capital necessary for production, and upon whose energy, skill, science 
and capacity for management the success of the industry mainly depends. 

Although the form of organization of production in agriculture is 
similar to that oi most other industries, namely that of a capital-owning 
employer on die one hand aud of employees without capital on the other, the 
size of the unit of organization is very much smaller in agriculture than 
in other industries. The great productive industries are so organized 
that hundreds or even thousands of employees arc engaged in on*' produc¬ 
tive unit. There are few English farms on which over ioo employees 
are engaged and such farms are, as a rule, devoted to some special blanch 
of agricultural production, as that of market gardening. 

An approximate idea of the size of employment groups in English 
fanning may be obtained bi taking the number of holdings of various 
<izes over 50 acres and dividing the number of employees amongst tbvm 
as follo\vs: 

Table I. - Size of Employment Groups in Agriculture . 


Size of holdings 

Number 

1 

Average 

size 

of holdings 

I 

Estimated 
number 
of employees 
per holding 

Total estimated 

number 
of employees 



acres j 

* 


50 to IOO ilClls. « « . 

40,286 

72.8 

1*5 

73.929 

loo 150 

27,661 

123.9 

4.0 

1x0,644 

150 300 . . 

34,524 

209,5 

7.5 

258,930 

Above 300 

10,085 

464.0 

16.0 

223,760 
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On the average, between five and six persons are employed per hold¬ 
ing, but the average size of holdings and the number of persons employed 
per holding vary considerably in different districts accoirliug to the type 
of fanning followed. 

Taking the number of persons employed in agriculture as shown by 
the census of 1911 (that is all persons engaged in agriculture except farm¬ 
ers and graziers and their relatives and all market gardeners, etc.), 
the following table shows how the number of employees is determined 
by the type of farming in each of the “ Crop Divisions ” as defined in 
the Agricultural Statistics officially published. It may be assumed that 
holdings of less than 50 acres in extent do not employ labour other than 
that of the family of the occupieis, and, therefore, in the table only holdings 
of over 50 acres are taken into account. 

Table II — Relation between Number ot Employees 
and Tvpcs ot Fa) mine;. 


1 

Ciop Division ' 

1 

Distinguishing leatuioa 

of farming 

Average 
sixe of 1 
all holdings 
over 50 acres 
in extent 

Proportion 

of 

at able 

Persons 

pei 1,000 

acies 

Peison« 

per 

holding 

| 

1 

j Acre& 

% 



East. 

Predominantly arable. 

189 

67 

4 '> 

8.7 

Noith-east. . . 

\iable, with sheep nearly equal 
to average for England . . . 

202 

6*) 

82 

67 

South east . . . 

Vrable about equal to average 1 
for England, sheep ht^lur, 
other stock lower. 

! 

1&4 

45 

74 

7*9 

East Midland . 

| 

Cattle leanng and feeding, 
e&peaally feeding.' 

181 

<5 

no 

5 * 

West Midland . 

Cattle and sheep roaring mid 
milking.. . , . . 

181 

31 , 

115 

4*8 

SOUth-WCbt % . ' 

CUtlr* and sheep rearing ana 
milking . .. 

146 

37 

129 

3-4 

North. , , . . 

sheep rearing anil keeling, and 
cattle feeding. 

1 x "7 

3 i 

71 

3-0 

North west . . ^ 

1 Milking and cattle rearing. . . 

1 133 

29 

116 

34 

England, . . . 


167 

...... i 

43 

96 

5.4 


In the Eastern and South-Eastern Divisions the high number of per¬ 
sons engaged per 1,000 acres is in the main due to the large amount of 
market gardening carried on. Amongst the divisions mainly devoted 
to cattle and sheep rearing, the number of employees is highest where 
cattle-feeding is most important. In both the Midland Divisions the farms 
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arc larger thin in the oilier pastille diviri ms and fewer formers’ tela lives 
are <. ngaged in agiieultuie. 

§ 2. Tim COMPETITION FOR LABOUR OF OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

Competition lor labour between agriculture and other industries exists 
all over England, but the country may be divided into several aieas ac¬ 
cording to the intensity o£ tliis competition. North of the Humber there 
is no agricultural district which is not in touch with industrial centres 
and farm workers are drawn into those centres to supply the demand for 
unskilled labour. In a district in the centre of Engl ind south of the Tieut, 
similar conditions prevail. On the east of this district are several daint¬ 
ies which aic mainly agricultural; on the west, Southern Cheshire and 
Shropshire aie comparatively isolated. In the south-east the farm work¬ 
ers are in touch with London and the industrial centres ot the Thames 
estuary. Sussex is somewhat isolated. The south midland portion of 
England is not in close touch with industrial are,is. Westwards, North 
Worcestershire contains part of the industrial area of the Midlands, but 
South Worcestershire, Gloucestershin and Herefordshire are almost 
puiely agricultural area•. The south-central counties are also agrieultiiral, 
except for industrial and shipping centres on the coast and isolated in¬ 
dustrial centres inland. In the south-western counties there is veiy 
little industrial production. 

§ 3. Supply of labour. 

Since 1850 the agricultural population of England and Wales has 
been diminishing, md although the define was small during the first 
decade of this period, it was more rapid between 1861 and 1871 thaninany 
subsequent decade. Practically the whole period from 1851 to 1871 
was one of igriciiltiu.il prosperity- and the height of prosperity was readied 
between c8fti and 1871, thus con ospondiug with the most rapid decline In 
the agricultural population. A period of billing prices followed, the prices 
being lowest between i8<)i and 1901; duting this decade another import¬ 
ant decline occurred. With increases in prices after 1907 the census of 
1911 showed a small increase in the number of males engaged on the 
land. 

The decline in the agricultural population from 1851 to 1881 was 
due to various causes. About 1850 the building of railways began to 
familarize many rural workers with other forms of employment, and the 
railways themselves offered the villagers opportunities for migration which 
formerly had not been available. The vast and rapid elusion of Brit¬ 
ish industries, trade and colonization provided for the absorption of any 
labour which could be spared from the land. The increasing use of machin¬ 
ery was a contributory cause of the decline; generally speaking, wages 
were rising during the period and the price* of machineiy were falling, 
so that there was considerable incentive to use more machinery. 
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The full force of agricultural depletion began to be felt about 
1879 and from this date the causes for the decline of the agricultural 
population are much clearer. One of the chief causes was the decline in the 
amount of arable land. Another and very important cause was the in¬ 
creased use of machinery. To these causes, which occasioned a dimin¬ 
ished demand, must be added a variety of causes which tended to 
reduce the supply. These include an increasing desire of labourers to leave 
the land ; a deficiency of adequate or satisfacton housing accommoda¬ 
tion ; lack of incciitiye to remain on the land ; the normal movement from 
agricultural employment to industrial work and town life ; low wages, 
or the offer in other industries of higher wages, shorter hours, free Sundays 
and holidays ; the attraction of the colonies and the activities of emigra¬ 
tion agents ; an unsuitable type of education in rural districts ; the 
merging of small farms into big ones. 

Between 1901 and 1911 there was a small increase in the number 
of males engaged on the land. Before 1901 developments had begun 
to take place in agricultural practice and these continued up to 1911. The 
number of cattle increased, and the increase in the number of milch cattle 
was very marked. Also the production of vegetables and fruit for market 
was becoming an important form of agricultural production. 

The most recent sources of information as regards the numlx*r of work¬ 
ers on farms in pre-war times are a Report on the Agricultural Output 
of Great Britain for 1907 and the Census of 1911. According to the for¬ 
mer the number of males employed in 1907 was 884,000 and of fe¬ 
males 244,000,making a total of 1,128,000. But those figures include 114,000 
males and 32,000 females temporarily employed. Deducting these, the 
estimated number of persons permanently employed was 982,000 of whom 
770,000 were males and 212,000 females. 

Excluding farmers, graziers, market gardeners, nurserymen and agri¬ 
cultural machinists, the total number of males employed in agriculture 
as estimated by the ceusus of 1911 was 903,000, or about 10,000 more 
than were estimated in 1907. This is partially accounted for by the fact 
that the census data were collected in April and those for the Report on 
the Agricultural Output in June (when more men would be temporarily 
employed), and partly by the increase in the intervening years. 

But great discrepancies are found in the numbers of women. The 
Report for 1907 gives 144,000 female members of occupiers' families 
while the census gives only 56,000. The total number of women (exclud¬ 
ing employers) recorded by the census was 73,000 while the estimated 
number for 1907 was 244,000. The difference of time in collecting the data 
would account for some discrepancy in the estimates, as many more wo¬ 
men are employed on farms in June than in April. But even if we deduct 
the number of women temporarily employed in 1907, the discrepancy re¬ 
mains, for the total number of women permanently employed in 1907 was 
estimated at 212,000. The explanation of the discrepancy appears to 
be that famiers' wives were not included in the census as assisting the 
fanner but were in many cases so included in the returns to the Board of 
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Agriculture upon which the Report on the Agricultural Output was based. 
Many women, again, who work more or less in the fields, would hesitate, 
when filling up the census forms, to return themselves as employed in farm 
work, but the farmer, having no motive for hesitation in stating in his re* 
turns to the Board of Agriculture the number of women he employed, 
probably included as employed on the farm servants whose duties are 
partially or even mainly domestic. There seems to be no doubt that the 
number of women who were employed on farms at some seasons of the 
year was much greater than the number so returned in the census of 1911. 

Since 1914 the general supply of agricultural labour has been reduced 
by recruiting for the army and navy and by transference of labour to 
other industries. 

The amount of labour left has been supplemented by the addition of a 
number of women; by the special release of children from school for farm 
work ; by the employment of boys from public or secondary schools ; by 
the employment of old age pensioners who had retired, and by retaining 
men who in normal times might have retired; by the release of soldiers for 
farm work, and by the employment of prisoners ot war. 

By the beginning of 1917 the supply of male labour had probably 
been reduced to between 65 and 70 per cent, of the normal pre-war supply, 
but the distribution of the loss was by no means equal over the Various 
counties. 

Before the war the employment of women in agriculture had been 
on the decline for several decades. In a few counties they continued to 
be regularly employed on general farm work, but where this occurred 
there were usually special circumstances which accounted for it; thus 
Northumberland is remote and in Oxfordshire the farm labourei was not¬ 
oriously ill-paid. In other counties there is much seasonal employment 
of women, particularly in fruit-picking and market-gardening, and in some 
of these counties it is so continuous as to be almost regular. 

Where women had been frequently employed in agriculture before 
•the war, llicy were not always so ready during the war to work in the fields. 
In part this was due to the separation allowances which they were receiving 
and in pait to the competition of other industries. On the other hand, 
many women who had been accustomed to work on the land did men's work 
during the war, and in those counties where the local women showed a 
readiness to work in the fields they proved to be a satisfactory and not 
expensive source of labour. The organization of the Women's Land Army 
provided, during the war, another source of women's labour. The women 
composing it received special training, the idea being that they should 
chiefly undertake skilled work, leaving such work as fruit-picking to the 
local women and to the less skilled whole time workers. 

Child labour has, like female labour, long been employed phrt-time 
for particular operations in agriculture, and the war brought about a great 
increase in the employment of children, largely through the special release 
of children from school attendance. On the other hand the growing scarc¬ 
ity erf the supply of labour of boys over the school age was accentuated 
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b}' the war which caused a greatly increased demand for boy labour in 
many industries. One method of melon sing the supply of boy lube hi r seas¬ 
onally met with considerable success, namely the institution of agricul¬ 
tural camps for public school boys during the holidays and their le- 
lease on certain afternoons during term time to help with the crops. Such 
measures can, however, only be temporary ; to ensure an adequate supply 
of hoy labour, it will be necessary to make the conditions of agricultural 
employment more attractive. 

The employment of old age pensioners being merely a form ol sub¬ 
stitute labour need not detain us, but we note some lemarks in the Report 
on account of the light which they throw upon one of the great dm wbacks 
of agricultural labour in parts oi England. Those* counties (it is stated) 
where pensioners are little employed appear to be chiefly the extreme west¬ 
ern counties, where probabl} the ravages of rheumatism prevent aged 
workf rs from undertaking any but light jobs. In Hampshire the general 
opinion is that when a mau has reached the ag * at which he is entitled to 
a pension he is no longer capable of giving any real li< lp on a farm. Sim¬ 
ilarly in Devon and Cornwall old men are so crippled with rheumatism 
that their work is negligible. 

Prior to the war, the principal source of migratory labour was the Irish 
labourers who came over to England for the harvest. The number of 
these migrants has, however, greatly declined, chiefly owing to the increased 
use of harvesting machinery. Besides these, there is the labour which 
goes from the towns for the picking of peas, fruit and hops; some 
groups of gipsies and some gangs of men who travel in market garden areas. 

Migratory labour is, by its nature, a form of casual labour. Other 
forms of casual labour are the skilled men who undertake such operations 
as hedging, ditching, draining, thatching and sin ep shearing, and the prac¬ 
tically unskilled casual labour winch is resident in the areas in which it 
is employed. So far as ordinary farm operations arc concerned, casual 
labouf* has practically disappeared. The unskilled casual labour is mainly 
employed where fruit and vegetables arc grown on a latge scale. The 
supply of casual skilled workers is not equal to the demand. 

§ 4. The standard or efficiency. 

The elements of a condition leading to efficiency in the work of a farm 
labourer may be given in this order: (1) Muscular fitness; (2) mcutal 
alertness; (3) manual dexterity; (4) knowledge and experience of the 
materials with which he must work (?. g., animals and implements); 
(5) willingness to work. 

The condition of muscular fitness depends upon the nutrition and 
upon the age of the individual. 

During tha war the state of nutrition and the proportion of farm work¬ 
ers of various ages were abnormal. Even apart from war conditions, it 
is difficult to obtain any reliable data on the general state of nutrition of 
agricultural labourers, but all the evidence obtainable pointed to the con- 
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elusion that the rmal population has been at least .ts well nourished as 
other classes of workers. 

In j<jn the number of male employe es in agriculture under 20 years 
of age was 22.7 per cent of the total number; between 20 awl 55 3-eais, 

58.8 ]>ei cent; ovi r 55 years 18.5 per cent. The corresponding percent¬ 
ages for all occupied nulls exclusive of those employed in agriculture wore 

15.8 : 72.9; 11.J. Thus there is a somewhat higher proportion of bo}>; 
and of aged men employed in agriculture than in other occupations* 

The mental alertness of tlu farm worker is largely a question of educ¬ 
ation. From this point of view th a type of education which is required is 
one which will develop faculties of observation and lead to the extension 
of the menial interests of the workers ; or, in other words, a type of educa¬ 
tion which will make youths anxious to learn and teach them methods of 
learning. 

During the last qunrler of a century many complaints have been 
nude* Unit the farm workers of the day were less skilled in manual work 
them tiros ‘ of sonic previous period. There is no doubt that in some 
localities thes* complaints have been well founded, but this does not 
imply that the manual dexterity of the average labourer lias diminished, 
except iu so far as the ndv< nt of machinery Iras made the development of 
some Irinds of special skill unnecessary. 

The spirit in which work is regarded is obviously an important fac¬ 
tor in the efficiency of any worker. The attitude* of being willing to woik 
is dependent upon several conditions. Besides tin- worker’s physical 
and mental slate, these include Iris moral attitude or training, his eco¬ 
nomic relations with his employer in respect of remuneration for work, and 
the employers’ ability so to organize the work and to treat the worker that 
he is encouraged to give of liis best. 

The connection between rates of remuneration and willingness to 
work is obvious, but though there have been many complaints from farm¬ 
ers 1 hat labourers “ work according to the pay, ” there is no evidence of 
any gem raj policy of this kind amongst them. 

Th * Report discusses output in relation to the efficiency of the worker 
but tlie evidence is inconclusive and the question is greatly affected by 
war conditions. More precise evidence is obtainable concerning the* 
capacity of woikers in the management of land and slock. The following 
table shows the a a cage* and number of live stock managed in 1871 
and kjii per person of the total engaged in agriculture, per person ex¬ 
cluding farmers and graziens, and per man unit, ” the number of persons 
being weighted by taking each woman as four fifths of a man, each youth 
under 20 as three fifths of a man and each girl under 20 as one half of a mam 

The capacity for managing land and stock of each man ha^ increased 
considerably for against the decline of rather more than half an acre of 
arable land per man unit is to be set an increase of 7 % acres of pa.sture 
and rotation grasses, and a considerable increase in the number of livt 
stock especially cattle. The increase in the number of cattle per man 
unit is important, as the total number of cattle was much larger in 1911 
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than ill 1871 and, in paiticulu, the number of milch cattle, which requite 
much attention, had notably increased. However Hie increase iu tile 
capacity to manage land and live stock is not entirely due to the workni m , 
it is due in part to the employer. It is also due in some degree to the in¬ 
crease 111 the use of implements and machines, for which, unfoitunately, 
no statistics are available. In part too, il is accounted for by the incieosed 
employment of horses in agriculture ; the number ot horses so em¬ 
ployed in 1871 was 801,965, or 0.63 pei man unit, while in 1911 it was 
930,719, or 0 95 per man unit 


Tabef III. — Capacity 0 / Farm Worker* lor Managing Land and Stock. 


1 

1 

Per pci son * 

of total engaged 
m agriculture 

Pei person 1 

excluding faimus 
and gi.meis 

Per “ man unit ” 
excluding fiimei3 
and giazius 

1 

1871 

1911 

1871 ^ 

igir 

1871 

1911 


Acrt& 

Acre-* 

Auo 

Acres 

Aues 

Acres 

Total cultivated area . 

1*5 

25 2 1 

22 5 

32 0 1 

20 9 

- 7<7 

Pastille and rotation "M-sts . 

10 ] 

1/ 3 

12 1 

218 


18.9 

\i iblc land . 

S3 

S 0 

10 I 

10.2 

94 

8.8 


Numbeis 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Cattle 

3 0 

54 

36 

09 

3 * 

6 0 

S-heep 

14 2 

17.0 

17.3 

22 7 

16.0 

19.6 

l'Jg*' 

I 6 

1 

2.4 

1 

1.9 

3.1 

1 

1 1.8 

2.7 


5. Terms of emiAGEvfn r, 

Tel ms of engagement are as a rule settled verbally between employers 
and employed und are only rarely committed to writing, except in North¬ 
umberland and Lineolushiie, where this practice is more usual. Written 
contracts are only in use wlieie hiring by the year is cus tommy and weekly 
engagements are far more frequent. 

Where it is not very difficult to get men engagements arc* apt to be 
by the week and the day, wheieas in thinly populated districts farmers are 
anxious to secure their services for longer terms, and yearly and half- 
yearly hirings are common. If the provision of a cottage by the employer 
is part of the agreement, the engagement tends to become a monthly 
one, since a man requires longer notice to quit his house than his employ¬ 
ment. Men iu charge of animals are often hired for long periods. 

It cannot be said that hiring by the year of itself tends to produce 
long periods of service, nor that short engagements tend to encourage 
change. Certain types of yearly men move more or less frequently from 
place to place, while men engaged by the week often remain for long 
periods in the same employment. 
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The system ot “ living-in ” is found in much the same circumstances 
as long hirings From the fanner’s point of view it is frequently a con¬ 
venient e to have at least one man living under his own roof and available 
at any time, but in -pile oi thus it is much disliked by the tanners, and 
still more by their wives, on account of the extra work it entails on the 
women ol the household and the interfeiencc with the privacy of their 
own houses. Fnmi the man’s point of view there aie certain very great 
advantages in the system. Men who live in are, as a rule, far better fed 
md housed than they would be in their own homes, tor the conditions of 
living are generally liberal. On th, other hand, the men dislike the 
position of servitude in which they are placed and the tact that they may 
V* called upon at any time. 

§ 6 . Hours of labour. 

Hours of labour vary not only from county to county and irom dis- 
triel to district but even from farm, to farm and depend upon many 
local factors. 

The longest hours worked are in Cumberland and Westmoreland, but 
apart from large aieas like this, it is generally found that hours are long 
where holdings are small and few hands are employed and where milking 
is important. In the daily distiicts of East and West Lancashire, for 
example, very long hours are worked. 

The action of the Agricultural Wages Board in fixing rates of wages 
is tending to standardize the hours of labour. The Board have no power 
to fix the hours, but in order to fix a rate of wages it is necessary to fix 
the mun1>er ol hours to which they relate, and the tendency will’ be to 
conform more and more to these hours (i). 

This tendency had not yet been felt when the investigations on which 
the Report is based were made and the figures given may be taken as re¬ 
ferring to a period before the work of the Agricultural Wages Board had 
affected the hours of labour. 

In the great majority of counties the ordinary labourers worked 
about q to 10 hours per day in summer and 8 to 8 % hours in winter. In 
Berkshire, Devonshire, Dorset, Oxfordshire, Surreys Sussex and War¬ 
wickshire, the general practice is to work 8 % hours per day even in sum¬ 
mer. The practice varies considerably in Hertfordshire, in the Lindsey 

(i) See article on *’ Minimum Wages for Agricutural Laboui ” in our issue of August- 
September-October. Speaking broadly the Agricultural Wages Board, while endeavouring 
to take a uniform number of hours per week as the basis for each District Wages Com¬ 
mittee area, at first fixed that number in conformity with the prevailing custom within 
the aica. They then reduced the number of hours in the areas where it was longest to 
make it tiniioi m with the number fixed in the majority of the areas. More recently they 
have made a general reduction in the number of hours. As the employer must pay o\'er- 
tiime lates for work in excess oi these hours, he will tend to reduce the hours* worked (in 
so far as circumstances permit) to those fixed as a basis. 
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Division oi I/incolnshirc and in Somerset, while the hours in summer are 
sometimes the same as in winter and sometimes longer. The winter 
hours are notably shorter in Nottinghamshire and in the East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire, in some cases being only 7*2 hours. I11 lniri-wmtoi 
in many other counties labourers work only from 7 a. m. Lo 4 ]>. m. (that 
is from light to dark) with intervals amounting to 1 hours for meals 
making a (lay of 7 y 2 hours. The longest summer hours me worked in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, often amounting in the latter county 
to a 12 hour day ; and th* longest winter hours in the same two counties 
and in Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Middlesex, Northumberland and 
Staffordshire, the practice in these counties being to make little difference 
between the number of hours worked in summer and in winter. 

Horsemen as a rule work long hours, especially in whiter. They 
generally come to work about an hour or an hum and a half before other 
men in order to feed the horses, returning to their own homes for break¬ 
fast, rind taking the teams out between t> and 7 o'clock. In the winter 
they frequently have to return to the stables at might between 7 and 8 
o'clock, so that although all the work they do is not as heavy as that of a 
labourer they are obliged to put in a very long day. In summer, if the 
horses are turned out to pasture at night, the man's hmn> are considerably 
shortened and be con get away about 5 o'clock. 

lake horsemen, cattlemen generally begin the day early- and work 
long hours. Their working day is usually one of about ten hours, though 
it may be as short as nine hours or as high as eleven hours. The cattle¬ 
man's hours are slightly shorter in summer when the cows are in the fields 
and consequently both feeding and cleaning me appreciably lightened. 

Milkers always begin the day at 5 o'clock, or earlier, and cannot leave 
until the evening milking, which is usually also at 5 o'clock, is finished. 
Moreover, it is particularly difficult for them to get a day off, since milk¬ 
ing must bo done and many farmers dislike a change of hands as being 
bad for the cows and affecting the yield of milk. 

Normally women work a seven or eight hour day, and in most eases 
begin work at 8 o'clock and cease at 5 or 4, taking generally an hour for 
dinner. Women are, however, frequently engaged either by Ihe hour 
or on piece-work. 


§ 6 . Wages and allowances. 

At the time the investigation was made, the wages of agricultural 
labourers were regulated chiefly by local custom a nd individual bargaining 
with an employer. Since then wages have largely been fixed by the 
Agricultural Wages Board and the figures given in the Report, therefore, 
do not represent existing rates. We content ourselves with noting that 
the average weekly cash wages of ordinary agricultural labourers rose from 
14s. 9 d. in 1907 to 16s. 9 d. in 1912-13. In 1914 it was still 16$. 9 d. but 
it rose rapidly after the commencement of the war, reaching 23s. 4 
in 1916-17. In 1917 the summer wages averaged 24s. and in January 
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1918 the avemge wages had risen to 27s. (1). There were, liowevei, grt at 
variations in the average rales of wages in clifloruit psuts of Knglaml. 

Hccc-work (for which the Agricultural Wages Bojud lias not yet 
fixed rates) has grown steadily unpopular, especially since the war. Kx- 
cept iu a few Derations such as hedged tying and hoeing, it is now only 
prevalent to aii} r extent in tlxc- eastern and south-eastern counties (espe¬ 
cially Kent), in the market -garden areas and in the fruit-growing and hop- 
growing districts of Hereford and its neighbourhood. Amongst the rea¬ 
sons assigned to this decline arc the rise in wagts which make it unne¬ 
cessary for a man to do extra work in order to raise lus earnings to a sub¬ 
sistence level and the shortage of labour, especially of skilled labour Like 
wages, piece-work rates have risen sine? 1911 ; on the whole, indeed, they 
seem to have increased to a greater extent than time rates. Thus tlic 
general rates for hoeing corn have, for example, increased from 3s. to 
6 s. per ncie in 1914 to from 7s. to 12s. in 1917* 18. For hoeing roots 
the prevailing rates were from 5s. to 10s. or 12s. per acre in 193*4 ; in 1917-18 
they were from 10s. to 20s. For pulling roots, the rates per acre were 
8$. to 12s. per aero in 1914 and 12s. to 20s. in 1917-18. For manure spread¬ 
ing the increase was from 50 to* 100 per cent; for thatching, about 50 |>or 
cent. For sheep-shearing the general rates £ot the two periods weio from 
3s. to 5s. per score and from 4,9. to ios. per score respectively. In market 
garden areas the rates for piece-work appear to have increased to an even 
greater extent. 

Special cash payments to shepherds, horsemen and cattlemen at 
certain seasons or on certain oceashuin are still customary in most coun¬ 
ties, though some of them are reported to be disiipjxuriug since the insti¬ 
tution of the minimum wage. Shepherds are usually paid from 3 d. to 
6 d. on each lamb horn or (in some counties) weaned. In Gloucestershire 
and some counties the system is found of giving i\ higher sum (general^ 
is.) on each lamb born in excess of the number of ewes. Another com¬ 
mon method is to pay by the score. Sometimes a lump Mini is paid for 
tlie whole flock at the end of the lambing season ; this is usually &T or C2, 
though in Kent it is as high as £5. 

A similar payment is usually made to cattle men on the birth of a 
calf; in most counties it is firf. or rs.’ f A less frequent practice which is 

(x) F01 the* minimum rate*- oi w<ups Owl by the AqriuiUuinl Wants Houul, me our 
i&uc of Aumtst-Sepiomber-October. It should be noted, that tin* minimum warn** deter- 
miued by the \Vut?ts Hoard are not strictly comparable with the Acutes above m\eu, since 
they arc not cash waives, but include the estimated value of bene Ills such a.s the piosl- 
sioa of a cottons and allowances of milk or potatoes. The Corn Production Act fixed 
a Week as the sum below which the rates determined by the Wages Board should not fall 
and provisionally fixed the same sum as a general minimum wage pending the determina¬ 
tion of rates by the Board. This also was not a cash wage, but included the estimated 
value of benefits and allowances. The importance ol the dUference between the minimum 
wage and the cash wage is illustrated by the fact that even hi January irjtfl, tlu* average 
weekly cash wa«e hi Devonshire was only jov. <W. The uveinee value of the benefits 
and allowance* in Devonshire must, therefore, have beu> at Ituusf iv 3d. per we<h 
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still, however, fairly common in the midland comities, is the gift of about 
5s. to horsemen on the birth of a fonl. A horsemen will frequently get 
a sum of ios. or even £1 on the sale of a horse. 

Besides cash payments, agricultural labourers oiten receive remun¬ 
eration in the form of allowances in kind. These are given more usually 
to shepherds, horsemen and cattlemen than 1o ordinal labomeis. The 
allowances given vary from county to county and within each oouiily 
both in kind and value. The most common aio a cottage, oil her rent free 
or at a low customary rent, usually with a garden attached, potatoes or 
ground on which to grow potatoes, manure, milk, free coal haulage and. 
wood cartage, and sometimes free coal and wood. Less common allow¬ 
ances are bacon or pork, straw, meal, vegetables, oil and rabbits. 

The chief disadvantage of the system of allowances is the* personal 
dependence oi the worker upon the emploj^er for house and food as well 
as employment; this cannot iaTto operate against the independence and 
responsibility of the whole class of employees On the other hand the 
system has the advantages that the cost to the farmer is a good deal below 
what the worker would have to pay for the same advantages in the open 
market; that the farmer can increase or reduce the variable allowances 
according to the skill, deserts or expenses of his employees ; that the al¬ 
lowances are permanent and are not subject to reduction on account of 
sickness or loss of time through bad weather. 

With the great rise in prices, the cash value of the allowances has 
increased considerably. From the evidence collected by the investi¬ 
gators, it would seem that cash wages have not risen in the same proportion, 
as the rise in the value of the allowances. 

< 

§ 7. Housing accommodation. 

The agricultural labourer either lives or lodges in a cottage within 
reasonable distance from his work, or occupies a cottage belonging to the 
farm on which he is employed, or is boarded and lodged in the farmhouse. 

“ Living-in ” was formerly more prevalent than it is at present, but 
it is still common in some districts. It is usually the ordinary labourer 
who lives in a cottage not belonging to the farm. The so-called “ tied ” 
cottage (thatis, the cottage holds from the farmer) is usually occupied by 
the more permanent workers, such as horsemen, cowmen, etc. It is, as 
a rule, granted free of rates and taxes and if rent is charged it is a very 
low one. The cottage thus forms part of the consideration for which the 
labourer works. 

Objection is taken to the tied cottage on the ground that the occupant 
sacrifices his independence. He feels that he cannot leave at short 
notice ; be is loth to ask for repairs lest it should get him into bad odour 
with his employer; he may have to put up with a cottage inconveniently 
situated with regard to shops and school; in short, he is too much in the 
power of the farmer. 

The fanners uphold the system, saying that it is important that men 
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iri charge of horses and cattle should bo housed close to their animals ; 
that on many farms labour is unobtainable if the farmer cannot offer 
the labourer a house ; that the system imparts a- degree ol immanency 
to the relations between employer and employed, because a man cannot 
be discliaiged without being made to leave his cottage and that is a step 
no one willingly takes. 

Another consideration in favour of the tied cottage is that where 
there are also industrial workeis seeking for housing accommodation the 
reservation of the tied cottage on the farm saves the labourer irom being 
squeezed out by the competition of those who can offer a higher rent 
than he can afford to pay. 

Throughout the greater part of England there is a want of cottages 
for the agricultural labourer, not only because in certain districts there 
is not a sufficient number of cottages to meet the demand ol the inhab¬ 
itants, but because in almost all districts there is a considerable number 
ot old or insanitary cottages which ought not to be occupied at all. 

In the northern counties, though more cottages are required, there 
is little complaint of actual shortage, except in Yorkshire. The demand 
in the North is lessened by the custom of living in, such shortage as there 
is being due chiefly to competition by non-agricultural workers. In the 
eastern counties there is a greater demand for cottages though in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Essex there does not appear to be 
any acute shortage. In the southern, south-eastern and south-western 
counties, the shortage of cottages appears to be greatest in Kent and to 
diminish as one travels westward, there being little complaint of shortage 
except in Kent and Sussex; in Cornwall, however, the condition of the 
cottages is very bad, many being inconvenient and insanitary. In the 
west midland counties, there is a demand for cottages which is most ni¬ 
si stent in Herefordshire', Monmouthshire and Cheshire; in Cheshire the 
demand is due not so much to a lack of buildings as to the extremely 
inferior nature of the existing cottages. 

In Ihe south midland counties the complaints of shortage are less 
pressing than in‘other parts of the coimtry ; in Hertfordshire the supply 
appears to 1 >e sufficient. In the north midland counties there is a defi¬ 
ciency. In Lancashire there are many old and bad cottages. 

It is noteworthy that in some districts in which a demand is made 
for more houses, many houses arc now vacant. Nor are these all unfit 
for human habitation. The demand for more cottages is not, therefore, 
always due to actual lack of habitable cottages. Other causes which are 
assigned are the competition by workers in non-agricultural employment, 
and the unwillingness of the labourer to live in an isolated or inconveniently 
situated hou.se. 

The condemnation of insanitary cottages has undoubtedly operated 
to reduce the number of cottages. Between 1909 and 1912, 1,453 cottages 
were closed by local sanitary authorities as unfit for human habitation and 
only 312 uew cottages were built; the deficit was thus increased by 1,141 
through the action of the local authorities. 
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The demand for cottars his nut cieated a supply, for the liiJMm lhat 
the rents payable for agricultural labourers’ cottages arc so low that to 
build them aitails a considerable pecuniary wii those who are willing 
to do so. Only wealthy landowners, who are indifierent to the lesulting 
loss of income, and public authorities can afford to build cottages, and . ven 
public authorities hesitate to spend public money entrusted to them in 
schemes which are economically unsound. 

In most rural districts the rents of agricultural labourers’ cnlmges 
van- from 25 . to 3s. per week. This represents interest at 5 per cent, on 
£104 or £156, without allowing anything for depreciation or repairs or other 
charges falling upon the ownei (i). No labourer's cottage could be 
built for such a price now and probably in the future the c<^t of building 
will ri*e higher. 

§ 8. This general economic posiuon or mw r yhourer. 

Mr. Drage’s Report discusses briefly the geiicial economic position of 
the agrieultuial labourer, but this question is more fully dealt with in tile 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Agricultural Board. 

The Committee collected a considerable amount of infmnulion as 
to the retail price* of commodities in 1914 and 1918 anil as to expenditure 
by agricultural labourers’ families : n 1918 and at earlier dales. 

The Report points out, however, that mere change of expenditure is 
only one of the factors in measuring changes in the cost of living. Expend¬ 
iture is limited by wages and if wages were stationary increased prices 
would simply result in lowering the standard so that in a measurement 
based solely on expenditure we should reash the paradoxical conclusion 
that the cost of living remained the same although price's rose. 

It is, therefore, necessary to choose some standard of living as a basis 
and to calculate the cost of this standard budget at the dates it is inteuded 
to compare thus showing the change which has taken place in the expendi¬ 
ture necessary- to mainlain the standard. The basis chosen by tlie Commit¬ 
tee* was an estimate of the kinds and quantities of food and other eoinnmtli- 


(i) In tliit calculation we are m t following the Repent, which a^jean to us to con¬ 
tain a contradiction. It defines an economic rent as the sum which gives “a clear piofit 
ot not less than the current rate of interest on the capital sum sunk in building the 
house, after meeting local rales awl taxes , and setting aside a reasonable sum for icpaijs 
ami depreciation. ” It then states that in mot l rural districts the rents of agricultural 
labourers cottages vary from as. to 3<r. per week, and continues: “AM to this one-sixth for 
rates; the result would be that is, 4^ to 3s. 6 d. a week would be required to meet both 
rent and rates, and this would represent the interest on £xio or £180 at 5 per cent., 
without allowing for depreciation or repairs. ** (The italics are ours). The first passage 
we have quoted can only refer to charges payable by the owner of the cottage, and 
these should be deducted from the rent before the calculation is made of the capital sum 
upon which the net rent represents interest at 5 per cent. On the other hand, rales 
and taxes paid by the occupier are not received by the owner, and therefore do not cuter 
at all Into this calculation. 
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tirs consumed undo!oilier necessary expenditure in the period immediately 
preceding the war. The standard adopted represented at the prices of 
July 1914 a weekly expenditure of i(>$. lod. on food and 8s. 5 d. on rent, fuel, 
clothing and some olliei necessaries, in all 25$. ji., for an average family. 
The food obtained by this expenditure, when measured in calories, appears 
to bv vet y near the minimum now goueially dec; pted as necessary for main¬ 
taining the physical efficiency of a man in moderate work and his wife, 
with a family of four children. 

The war brought about rapid changes in the dietary and these too had 
to be taken into account. Fioui the budgets of expenditure collected in 
the early part ol 1918 il was found that the consumption of pork had fallen 
oil greatly, while that of hutelu r’s meat and bacon had diminished slightly ; 
margarine lud partly compensated ior a small lull in butter ; less cheese 
aud less su^a* were obtained; oil the other hand, the consumption of bread 
or flour, and oat meal or lice, and of new milk lmd risen. The aggregated 
nutritive value of the foods, as expressed b} r calories, was about 3 per cent, 
bsl )W that of the pre-war standard budged, but quite possibly it did not fall 
below the minimum required to maintain efficiency. 

The total expenditure on tood at the time the budgets were collected 
was jis., that is 84 per cent, more than the cost of the standard budget in 
1914. One shilling more would bo necessary to restore the calories, if a 
proportional increase in quantities throughout were made,and the increase 
would become 90 per cent.; or if an additional pound of meat were purchased 
and other quantities raised less than 3 per cent., is. 6 i. or 2s. would be added 
instead of is. and at the higher sum the increase would be 96 per cent. Tlie 
increased cost of food, when the enforced modifications ol diet due to shortage 
aie made, but the nutritive value is uiaiutniued, may then be reckoned as 
between 90 and 96 per cent, up to June 1918. 

The same problem has been approached by studying prices. Taking 
the t slimates ol change in retail prices in small towns and villages published 
in the " labour Gazette ” aud applying them item by item to the standard 
pre-war rend budget, the quantities purchased not changing, the increase 
from Jj 1 > 191 4 It) June 1918 is fouud to be 97 per cent. Some im¬ 
portant items, however, are no* included, and a wider basis is obtained by 
caktilatiug the prices fioiu the budgets of 1918 and then valuing the stand- 
aid budget by these prices ; the increase is then found to be 104 per cent. 

It appears, then, that the cost of the standard budget would have 
doubled if the same food;' had been bought in the same quantity; that owing 
to modifications aud slight reduction in standard, the actual expenditure 
rose 84 per cent., and flat if the modifications had been maintained, but 
the standard of nutrition restored, the inaease would have been 90 per cent. 
The costs corresponding to these percentages are 33s. Sd., 31s., and 32s. 
respectively, while the cost before the war was 16s. rod. 

For expenditure on clothing, a weekly family expenditure of 3s. 6 d. 
has been assumed as the pre-war standard. There is little evidence in 
support of this estimate, but it appears to be in agreement with all known 
facts of income and expenditure. As regards the changes in prices since 
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1914, the evidence obtained indicated a rise of 90 per cent., but there i< 
reason to believe that this is an underestimate of the general increase It 
is also generally agreed that there has been a marked deterioration in the 
quality of clothing supplied. No exact statement is po v ssible, but it is 
probabl3 T near the truth to say that the cost of clothing had all but 
doubled. 

The estimates reached for iueland light, insura nee and cleaning mater¬ 
ials were 3s. before the war and 65.8 d . in 1918. 

The average of rents paid, as shown by the budgets, was 2$. id . in 
1918 ; the corresponding average in 1914 is computed as is. n d. 

The total standard expenditure in 1918 would have been 47s. 5 d. if 
32s were spent on food and 6s. 8 d. on clothes, and the Committee gives as 
its final estimate that the increase in the cost of the standard budget, allow¬ 
ing for reasonable modifications in diet, but no 2eduction in nutrition, 
from July 1914 to June 1918 w'as 50 per cent. If the meat diet had been 
wholly maintained, it would have been 93 per cent. 

Neither in the 1914 nor in the 1918 standard was there any allowance 
for obtaining or replacing household furniture or utensils and no allowance 
for beer, tobacco and miscellaneous items of expenditure, but it is probable 
that the inclusion of these items would not greatly affect the general per¬ 
centage increase in the cost of living. 

Between the date to which the budgets refer and January 1919, no 
important changes occurred in the price of food except in the case of meat 
and milk. On the basis of the 1918 budget the cost increased by 2s., and 
if 1 lb. of additional meat had been included the increase woirid become 2s. 
3 d. The cost of the stondard had in January 1919 nearly reached 50s. 
and was uitliin a few pence of twice the pre-w r ar cost. 

The Committee did not attempt to answer the question whether the 
economic position of the agricultural labourer had improved and Mr. Drage 
had not sufficient evidence befoi e him to enable him to draw any definite con¬ 
clusion. Mr. Drage, however, states in his Report that “ there seems to 
be reason to believe that during the war the agricultural labourer was bet¬ 
ter off than previously. ” In support of thi c view he pointed to the direct 
evidence of increased purchasing power, as for example, the acquisition by 
labourers of bicycles or gramophones, and to such indications of increased 
prosperity as the disinclination of the labourers to take piece-work and 
the unwillingness of local women to work on the land. 

Since the value of allowances has increased with the rise of prices a 
rough means of ascertaining whether the Labourer is leally better off would 
be to compare the rise in cash wages with the rise in the cost of living. 
Unfortunately the minimum wages fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board 
include the estimated value of allowances and, moreover, they do not indi¬ 
cate the acfual weekly earnings of the labourer. They cannot, therefore, 
be used for purposes of comparison. In Mr. Drage's Report, however, the 
figures showing the average cash wages of ordinary labourers only show an 
increase of 61 per cent, between 1914 and January 1918. He does not, 
unfortunately, give the corresponding figure for June 1918. 
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It appears to us, therefore, that the evidence is inconclusive «nut that 
fmther information is required before u definite opinion con be formed. 
Moreover conditions are changing and it still remains to be seen what per¬ 
manent effect the war has had on the economic position of the utral worker. 


miscellaneous information relating to agricultural 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

1 SUBDIVISION OF DAN I) — Gaccla Rural , Buenos Ayres July 191Q. 

A new bill, brought before the executive authority, which aims at fa¬ 
cilitating the formation of small holdings in Argentina and their acquisition 
by farmers, deserves special consideration. 

According to this bill the Treasury lands which are by the quality 
of their soil, their situation or their proximity to railway stations the easiest 
to colonize will be put up for sale. 

The price at which they will be sold to colonists must be less than 
the amount at which they are valued. 

The National Mortgage Bank may grant to the colonists acquiring 
such land loans up to 80 per cent, of its value. These loans must be used 
for extinguishing the debts incurred for the building of dwelling-houses, 
the purchase of machinery, etc. 

The purchase-price of the land will be payable within a period of not 
less than thirty years, and will bear interest at a rate which must not 
exceed that charged by the Mortgage Bank on its loans. 

To avoid the narrowing of the work of the executive authority by 
unallowable action on the part of purchasers, the bill proposes that farmers 
who have acquired Treasury land be obliged to occupy and farm it them¬ 
selves for at least five years, during which they may, if they are obliged 
by force majeurc to absent themselves or suspend their work, transfer their 
rights to a new owner, but only if they receive written authority to do so 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, winch may refuse this authority if it 
does not consider the application for it to be justified. 

The bill also contemplates the case of an application for land on the 
part of a colonizing company, and proposes that the right to purchase may 
be conceded to such company if it offer serious guarantees of its solvency 
and its command of credit. 
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2 LEASES OF RURAL HOLDINGS IN' ARGKNTIN A — Gi'uUi Rum l Buuios Ayu 

July IQI<) 

In view of the necessity of solving one of the most complex problems 
connected with Argentinian agriculture, namely that of the letting of 
land, the government has introduced an important bill in which the con¬ 
ditions to which leases of rural holdings must conform are established. 

The bill determines especially the area which the lessee must devote 
to agriculture, horticulture, pasturage and mixed farming, respective^, 
and proposes a minimum term for leases, and a rent for the land which may 
consist either of a sum in cash or of a percentage of yield. 3 u the former 
case the landowner will be obliged to insure, in favour of the tenant, the 
annual amount of the rent. In ilie latter case he will be obliged, if the 
haivest should fail without fault on the part of the tenant, to grant a 
fixed quantity of seed for the next sowing. 

If a tenant is dismissed, for reasons independent of liis own will, 
before the expiry of the lease, the landowner will be obliged to compensate 
him for the improvements he has made on the land. 

Besides the articles mentioned in the Code of Civil and Commercial 
Procedure, the following will be exempt from sequestration: machinery, 
implements, draught-animals, seed intended to be sown on a given area, 
provisions of foodstuffs up to a fixed value, and cooking utensils. 

The bill also contemplates subtenancy, making suitable rules for cases 
in which rent is paid in cash and in which it consists of a part of yield. 


3. COLLECTS OU ARIUTERS VO R A(.IUen/N.RAL LAIVUiR - Oiru/i AWif, 

liuuioh \vus, tub 

Among the important bills recently brought before tlie executive 
authority in the ArgeutiueReptiblic, there is one which concerns tlie forma¬ 
tion of colleges of arbiters for agricultural labour whoso task it would 
be to settle promptly and effectively disputes which might arise between 
labourers and employers. 

According to the bill, the members of the colleges would be appointed 
by the executive authority and would comprise two public officials, one 
manager of the local branch of the Bank of the Nation, and a president of 
the landowners’ and also of the farmers’ association if these associations 
were incorporated. 

It would be the function of the colleges to act as judges in disputes 
which might arise between landowners and tenants in connection with the 
execution of contracts of lease, to submit to the Ministry of Agriculture 
appeals which might be made against their decisions, to institute and keep 
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a fanners’ general register, to encourage the formation of agricultural co¬ 
operative societies and rural banks, intervening as regards their consti¬ 
tution, development and working, and to hold for each district public 
meetings in which the agricultural position and the kinds of crops suited 
to the neighbourhood would be described. 


* 

sjt sjs 

4. PREMIUM COMPETITIONS FOR THE INCREASE OF CERTAIN CROPS. — Ana- 

let dc Vi Socicdad Argmtina. Buenos Ayres, May 1919. 

The directors of the Agricultural Museum of the Argentine .Rural 
Society have, with a view to encouraging flax growing in the republic, 
announced a special competition, the prizes to be awarded to farmers who 
send in the best samples of flax. The examination and classification of 
the samples will be entrusted to an ad hoc committee. 

Another competition which lias been announced aims at increasing 
wool production and offers a prize to the best sample of wool shorn in 
the farming year 1918-19. 

A third competition, which has been announced by the same directors, 
is for the benefit of cotton growing, its prizes going to cotton harvested 
in the farming year 1918-19. The samples to be entered for this compe¬ 
tition must consist of: (1) 30 cotton capsules of each kind.; (2) one 
kilogramme of uncleaned cotton ; (3) a quarter kilogramme of cleaned cot¬ 
ton ; (4) a half kilogramme of seed. The samples sent in must be accom¬ 
panied by a note of the area sown with the crop, the yield obtained from 
it, and the yield which it is hoped to obtain from it. 

The allowance for the expenses of sending the samples will be j pe¬ 
sos per grower. 

In this last mentioned compctitkn prizes will be awarded on the 
quality ol the total samples sent by each competitor. In addition to 
a first prize of too pesos (n. m.) and a silver medal to be awarded to the 
best samples, a prize of 25 pesos (u. m.) and 0 copper medal will be grant¬ 
ed to the second best* 

A large number of faimeis lm\e taken part in these competitions. 


5. ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN THE PROVINCE OF 
JUJUY. — Rmsia dc Econafma v Ftitamas, Bttuicw Ayres, 5 March 1019. 

In the province of Jujuy two laws, Nos. 3O0 and 361, have been 
passed which grant money prizes to persons or societies who are devel¬ 
oping national industries, and especially the agricultural industries. 
These prize* are to he distributed as follows: 

(1) 10,000 pesos (national money) to the person or society who, 


7 
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having the requisite agricultuial machinery, carries out works of defor¬ 
estation, breaking up land, sowing, harvesting, storing, packing, threshing, 
and who undertakes to supply to farmers, at moderate prices approved 
by the executive authority, all the produce for which they ask. 

(2; 5,000 (n. m.) pesos to the person or society who has a .pinning 
or weaving factory in which the crops of the province are utilized. 

(3) 5,000 pesos fn. m.) to the person or society who has a factory 
for the production of vegetable oils produced from the crops of the province. 

(4J 2,000 pesos (n. m.) to the person or society who preserves fruit 4 
or vegetables for the purposes of industry. 

(5) 2,000 pesos (n. m} to be granted after an interval of two years 
to the person or society who devotes himself to growing olives on 5 
hectares of land. 

(6) 1,000 pesos (11. m.) to the industrial establishment which pro¬ 
duces baskets, boxe* and other recipients used in agriculture, utilizing 
vegetable products of the province for tlieir manufacture. 

(7) 1,000 pesos (n. m.) to the industrial establishment which pro¬ 
duces at least 5,000 kilogrammes a year of corn-starch 

(8) 1,000 pesos (n m.) to the industrial establishment which pro¬ 
duces at least 2,000 kilogrammes a year of mandioca starch. 

(9) 1,000 pesos (n. m., to the person or society who devotes one 
hectare of la id to the cultivation of quinquina or related medicinal plants. 

‘io) 500 pesos (n. m.) to the bee-farm which produces at least 
one ton of hone3 T a year. 


FRANCE. 

THE FRENCH FARMERS' CONGRESS, —Journal d*agriculture pratique* Ruis, 7, icTand 
17 July ifjio 

From 30 June to 3 July iqiS this very important congress was held 
in Paris. It was the first time that representatives of most agricultural 
assertions in the country had met together for one object, animated by one 
spirit, wishing to organize in order that they might constitute a body truly 
representative of the interests of French agricultural production. Tins 
wish was satisfied. One act, which accompanied the passing of resolutions 
of a varied nature, was, as it were, the crowning of the work done t>y the con¬ 
gress, the foundation, namely, of the National Federation of Agricultural 
Associations. All the delegates of large societies joined this federation 
during the session of the congress. 

At the congress 556 associations and some fifty individuals were en¬ 
rolled as members of the federation. The members are distributed in five 
large sections for the examination of the following problems: (1) the recon¬ 
struction of the liberated districts; (2) the position of the country's capital 
in live stock ; (3) trade organization ; (4) agricultural labour ; (5) agriculture 
in the colonies. At the request of several members of the congress, a sixth 
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section undertook various problems, among them the intensification of the 
production of superphosphates and potash, the extension of the legal 
capacity of agricultural syndicates, and the protection of landscapes and 
natural beauties. 

The discussions, sometimes very lively, led up to the formulation of 
resolutions winch clears express the mind of French farmers on the gravest 
problems of the present time. We will resume the resolutions which con¬ 
cerned the reconstruction o± the liberated districts, trade organization and 
labour questions. 

As to the first of these the congress asked : 

‘ that the reconstruction of the liberated districts should be effected 
as practically and rapidly as possible, paying due respect to the right to 
freedom and initiative of those who had suffered loss and granting them 
State aid; 

“ that all the reconstruction services, which are scattered in many min¬ 
istries, should be united under the direction of a High Commissary for the 
Liberated Districts who should be their single and responsible chief, should 
be endowed with the most ample powers, and should depend directly on 
the President of the Council; 

“ that the High Commissary should be assisted by three other commis¬ 
saries, who should be charged in particular with the work of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial reconstruction ; 

“ that each of the services placed under the direction of these commis¬ 
saries should be improved and have its scope defined, so that persons who 
had suffered loss might know exactly to whom to turn in order 4 to satisfy 
their needs as quickly as possible and without useless formality ; 

“ that the three added commissaries and all other agents of the work 
of reconstruction, whatever their standing, should have the competence and 
the power of initiative necessary to the satisfactory discharge of their 
functions and should be responsible for their act- within the limits of the 
respective spheres assigned to them ; 

“ that the relations between the High Commissary and those wiio had 
suffered loss by the war should be facilitated by connecting organizations 
which would act as intermediaries ; 

“ that in the course of agricultural reconstruction the formation of 
trade groupings in each district should be encouraged ; 

'* that autonomous technical councils should be instituted and should 
keep the High Commissary informed as to farmers' needs, communicate their 
desires to him and help him to realize them ; these councils should consist 
of (t) departmental or district councils formed of the elected delegates of 
agricultural associations, and (2) a central council which would meet in 
Paris at times it would itself fix and would be composed of one delegate 
of each of the departmental or district technical councils ; 

“ that these councils should be compulsorily consulted on all import¬ 
ant measures affecting their respective districts ; 

" that the action of these councils and of the reconstruction services 
should be strictly co-ordinated, and that well defined methods, continually 

y* 
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and energetical^ 7 applied, should be followed in order to ensure the recon¬ 
struction, without delay, of the wasted districts : 

‘ * that in each department, or at least in each district, committees should 
be organized ol which some members, chosen Irom the principal farmers, 
should invite the most authoritative representatives of the wasted districts 
to a conference for the purpose of acquiring all the live stock necessary to the 
reconstruction of their farms ; the committee-members should with the re¬ 
presentatives visit the fields, stables and byres in which the required ani¬ 
mals were to be found, with a view to buying them on the best possible terms; 
all attendant travelling and lodging expenses should be chargeable to the 
committee so that they did not go to swell the purchase-price of the 
live stock; 

“ that the Ministry of Armaments and all other public departments 
should, as rapidly as possible, send to the wasted districts and to the places 
where they can best be used for the reconstruction of farms all the tem¬ 
porary collapsible dwellings which served during the war to lodge the work¬ 
men, now discharged, who were employed in State yards and factories, and 
also the similar structures which were used to store a large quantity of ma¬ 
terial and are now lying idle and rapidly detoriating because they are not 
in use 

As to trade organization, the congress was opposed to the district 
and departmental offices, of which we annonced the formation in our last 
number, and asked that chambers of agriculture should be substituted for 
them. 

The congress further resolved to constitute, under the name of National 
Federation of Agricultural Associations, a permanent union of the great 
French agricultural associations, both national and district, which represent 
the general interests of agriculture or one of its branches. The following 
will be exclusively represented in the federation : (x) the trade associations 
of which the territorial sphere is all France; (2) the trade groupings of which 
the territorial sphere is a whole district, which unite a certain number of 
its agricultural organizations and which the office has admitted to the fed¬ 
eration. Fach association is represented by two delegates. The federation 
will have a permanent general secretary in Paris, and a president annually 
chosen from each of the represented associations in turn, and not eligible 
for re-election when his mandate expires. 

The interior regulation of the federation will be in accordance with 
rules made by the delegates themselves at their first meeting and communi¬ 
cated to the associations. These rules will be so drawn up that each asso¬ 
ciation will retain the power to carry out resolutions by its own methods 
and independently. 

The question of agricultural labour gave rise to very lively debates. 
The policy of equalizing agricultural wages throughout the whole territory 
was rejected as being equivalent to demanding that small farming should 
pay the same wages as large fanning, and equal wages thus be paid for un¬ 
equal work, a proceeding which would cause an extension of the unculti¬ 
vated area. The congress decided that there is only one way of increasing 
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agricultural wages — the intensification of production. Finally the congress 
declared itself opposed to the application to agriculture of the eight-hours 
day, even in its modified form as the average workiug day of the year. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE FIXING OF FAIR RENTS IN IRELAND — Repot or the lush Lind Commit- 
sioners fo, the penod ftom ist Abril, 1917, to 31 st Match, iqiS. Dublin, 1918 

As the transfer of the land in Ireland horn the landlord to the 
occupier progresses the work of the Irish Land Commission and Civil 
Bill Courts in the fixing of fair rents correspondingly diminishes (1). 

The following table shows the number of fair rent applications dis¬ 
posed of in 1917-18 and from the date of the passing of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, to 31 March 1918. 


Table I. — Fair Rent Applications disposed of. 


- - 

r-r* 

—— 

— 

— - .—— 

! 


19x7-18 


Up to 31 March 1918 

: 

Land 

Sub -Com - 
misious 

Civil 

Cowmtosionem 


Com- 

Bill 

Sub-Commissions 


luissioneis 

Couits 

anti Dvil Bill Courts 

First Statutory Term . 

2 

174 

-24 

297,701 

Second Slatutoiy Term . 

2 

I06 

21 

**3,375 

Third Statutory Tern. ...... 

2 

1S6 

31 

4.S97 

"1 

Total • . • j 

1 1 

6 • 

4*>6 

7O 

415,073 


The number of agreements between landlord and tenant fixing fair 
rents for a first statutory term lodged with the Land Commission in 1917- 
18 was 135; for a second statutory term, 67; for a third statutory 
term, 73* No such agreements were lodged with Civil Bill Courts dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Up to 31 March 1918 the number of agreements fixing a fair rent for 
a first statutory term lodged with the Land Commission and with Civil 
Bill Courts was 161,126; for a second statutory term, 31,579; for a third 
statutory term, 1,217. 

The following tables give particulars regarding the fixing of fair 
rents for a first, second and third statutory term respectively. 

(1) See arlLdc on “The Fair Kent Provisions of the IiKh Land Aols” by A P. Ma- 
giU, in our iss'te ul January i«n 





Table II. — Fair Rents fixed for a First Statutoty Term. 
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Taijlk III. — Fair Renib fixed, for a Second Statutory Term. 


1917-18: 

Fixed by Chief Commis¬ 
sion and Sub-Cominib- 

sions. 

Fixed by Civil Bill Com ts 
Aqicement* lodged -with 
the I*and Commission 

Number 

of crises 

in which 
judicial 

icnts 

have been 

fixed 

105 

10 

67 

Area 

i 

in 

acres 

4,302 

1,392 

1,666 

Kents 

of holdings 
prior to 
creation of 

first 

statutory 

term 

£ 

1,772 

638 

986 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed for 

a first 

statutory 

t< rm 

£ 

*,433 

429 

J,oo, 

Judicial 

nuts 

fixed loi 

1 a second 

statute iy 

Urn 

£ 

*,235 

400 

9*5 

Percentage of reduction in 1 
tn ** ^ rents fixed for a second sta- | 

» S S tutory term on rents fixed 

w ^ for a first statutory term. » 

Total, Second Statulou 
Term, 1917-18 . • . . 

J 1S2 

7,360 

3.396 

1 

2,869 

2,550 

11.12 

Up to 31 Ittaxcli 1918: 
Fixed by Chief Commis¬ 
sion and Sub-Com mis- 
■•ions.. . 

84,600 

2,845,*09 

2,227,115 

r,761,450 

1,408,978 

20.0 

Fixed by I^and Commis¬ 
sion on the Reports t,i 
Valuer^ . 

*>397 

56,191 

42 , 19 * 

34»*39 

27,740 

r 8.7 

Fixed byCi\ ll Bill Com ts. 

6,302 

231,782 

156,801 

1 24,223 

99,304 

2ao 

Ai'uemuits lodged with 
the JUind Commission. 

51,420 

* ,294,240 

8t5,o69 

659^01 

544-873 

*74 

Agicements lodged with 
CimI Dill Courts . . . 

159 

2,529 

a.rs8 

■ 

I >73°| 

l,40o 

15.6 

Total, Second Statutory 
Tei xu ,up to 31 Mai eh 191 h 

; 

*43,878 

4,429,851 

3,243.334 

2,580,943 

2,082,355 

19.32 

_ - - - 

- — . 





—— - 


The number of applications to fix a fair rent for a first statutory 
term which were struck out, withdrawn or dismissed up to 31 March 
1918 was 76,325; for a second statutory term, 21,076; for a third stat¬ 
utory term, 360. The total number of cases disposed of up to 31 March 
1918 was, therefore, 458,867 for a first statutory term, 164,954 for a 
second statutory term, and 6,114 f° r a third statutory term. 
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From the decisions of Civil Bill Courts and of the Sub-Commissions 
appeals may be made to the Chief Commission. The following table shows 
the number and result of such appeals up to 31 March 1918: 


Table IV. — Fair Rents fixed for a Third Statutory Term. 


1917-18: 

Fixed by Chief Commission 
and Sub-Commissions . . 

Fixed by Civil Bill Courts . 

Agreements lodged with the 
lyand Commission. . . . 

Number 

of 

cases 

in 

which 

judicial 

reut9 

have 

been 

fixed 

184 

26 

73 

Area 

in 

acres 

1 

7.343 

878 

3.308 

Rents 

of 

holdings 

pxioi 

to 

creation 

of 

first 

statutory 

term 

4»*37 

737 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed 

for 

a first 

statutory 

term 

1 

3.2X9 

644 

x .647 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed 

for 

a second 

statutoiy 

tcira 

2,603 

536 

*.373 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed 

ioi 

a thiid 

statutory 

term 

2,322 

504 

1,248 

Pucentage 

of 

reduction 
in rents 
fixed 

for a thiid 
statutory 
term 
on rents 
fixed for 
a second 
statutoiy 
term 

10.8 

6.t 

9 * 

Total, Third Statutory, 
Term, 1917^-18. 

B 




pH 


9.71 

Up to 31 March 1918; 

Fixed by Chief Commission 
and Sub-Commissions . . 

4.255 

146,909 

121,280 

98,215 

75 .S*o 

68,016 

y.t 

Fixed by Uand Commission 
on the Reports of Velum s. 

8 

301 

277 

262 

303 

176 

X30 

Filed by Civil Bill Courts. 

274 

8,408 

5,695 

4.760 

3.957 

3.467 

i-M 

Agreements lodged with the 
lyand Commission. . , . 


30400 


**558 

* 5.496 

14,013 

9.6 

Agreements lodged with 
Civil Bill Courts .... 

2 

134 

— 

1:8 

107 

06 

xo.9 

Total,Third Statutory Term, 
up to 31 March *91$ , . . 

5.754 

186,13 i 

(1) * W 

122,923 

<15.583 

86,697 

0-36 


(1) Not including rents of holdings for which agreements fixing fail rent* were lodged. 


The total number of appeals lodged up to 31 March 1918 was 103,633. 
Of these 63,549 kad been heard and 39,891 withdrawn, leaving 195 ap¬ 
peals pending. 
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Table V. — Appeals from Decisions of Sub-Commission 
and Civil Bill Courts. 



Number 

heard 

Rent 

otiginally 

fixed 

Rent 

fixed 

on appeal 

Difference per cent, 
between 
rent originally 
fixed and rent fixed 
on appeal. 
Increase + 
Decrease — 



£ 

£ 


1917-18 : 





First Statutory Tarn: 





From Sul'-Commission. . . . 

III 

836 

852 

t- 1.9 

» Civil Bill Court*. . . . 

9 

9 

II 

i- 21.4 

Second Statutory Term ; 





From Sub-Commissions .... 

92 

1.358 

1,404 

+ 3-3 

» Civil Bill Court*. .... 

13 

81 

88 

H 3*5 

Third Statutory Term: 





From Sub-Commissions . . . 

220 

2,440 

2,563 

1 5-04 

» Civil Bill Couits . . . 

7 

85 

91 

H 6.5 

Up to 31 March 1 mb: 





First Statutory Term : 





From Sub-Commissions .... 

30.483 

610,665 

612,780 

*- 0-35 

» Civil Bill Courts . * . 

3.659 

53,243 

54,473 

- 2-3 

Second Statutory Term: 





From Sub-Commissions . . . 

*5.489 

447,907 

450,705 

i 0.62 

» Civil BUI Courts. . . . 

1,630 

30,163 

30,099 

- 0.21 

Third Statutory Term : 




i 

From Sub-Coni missions . . . 

2,229 

29,781 

30,812 

■h 3-5 

» Civil Bill Courts . . . 

59 

994 

1,024 

1 3*03 


SPAIN. 

1. THE EVE-LETTING OF RURAL ESTATES, — Gaceta de Madrid No. 193, is July, 
1010. 

By Royal Decree dated 10 July 1919 the Ministry of “ Foment© " has 
been authorized to present to the Cortes a Bill for the regulation of the sub¬ 
letting of rural estates. Many landowners, not wishing to cultivate then- 
lands themselves or to deal directly with the cultivating tenants, let that 
estates to persons who merely act as intermediaries. These, in turn, sub¬ 
let the estates, either in their entirety or divided up, and so the process 
goes on until it happens that of some holdings there may be three or four 
intermediate landlords. The inevitable result is that, though thejlandowner 
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does not receive any additional return from his estate, the cultivating 
tenant pays an excessive rent which makes his work unprofitable for him¬ 
self and adds considerably to the cost of agricultural production. In the 
bill which has been drawn up it is not proposed to prohibit sub-letting, 
but to regulate the sub-letting agreement and to limit the rent payable 
by sub-tenants. The provisions would be applicable at first only to the 
provinces of Seville and Cordova, where the e\il is most marked, but it 
would be left to the government to apply them to other regions if it be¬ 
came desirable. 


s. AGRICULTURAL LABOUR EXCHANGES. — Gaccta dc Madrid , No. 1G1,13 Jane 1918. 

The royal decree of 12 June of this year ordered the constitution in 
Spain, within two months, of labour exchanges in the towns of Almerfa, 
Beria, Vera, Jerez de la Frontera, Arcos de la Frontera, VilUmarlin, Cordoba, 
Montilla, Lucena, Fuente Ovegina, Belalcazar, Granada, Iyoja, Huelva, 
Mdlaga, Seville, Carmona, Moron de la Frontera, Ecija Jaen, Linares, Ca- 
ceres and Bajadoz. 

The chambers of agriculture, which are officially recognized in these 
towns, must see to the constitution of the exchanges and enable their 
activity. 

The chambers in other towns which are not officially recognized may 
also constitute labour exchanges, if they apply to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for leave to do so and if such leave is granted by royal order. 

The labour exchanges must be constituted within the chambers of agri¬ 
culture and have the form of committees. They must consist of landowners 
and labourers in equal numbers, the landowners being chosen by the mem¬ 
bers of the chamber of agriculture and the labourers by the agricultural or¬ 
ganizations in each district. In case of dispute as to the regularity of an 
dection there is appeal to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The principal duty of a labour exchange is the co-ordination of the de¬ 
mand for and supply of labour, and in order to discharge it the exchanges 
must keep in touch with each other, transmitting to each other lists of 
registered workers and news as to the labour-market. 

They must also conform to all provisions of the Ministry of Agriculture 
as to their work. 

Every exchange may organize itself as it thinks best, but regis¬ 
ters of applications for workers and for work it should keep strictly to a 
chronological order, thus avoiding all unjust favouritism. 

The duty of supervising and inspecting the exchanges is assigned by 
the royal decree of 30 August 19x7 to the Labour Assessment Office, which 
must also give advice and recommend rules to enable the regular working 
of the exchanges, which are therefore compelled to send this office, through 
the medium of the Ministry of Agriculture, a monthly report on their trans¬ 
actions, and an annual report on all the work they have accomplished. 
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The decree obliges all offices dependent on the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture which have to execute works requiring no special capacity to have 
recourse in the first instance to the labour exchanges. They have how¬ 
ever full liberty to accept or reject the proposals of the exchanges. 

The labour exchanges may also organize institutions of mutual insur¬ 
ance against involuntary unemployment and may take advantage of all 
benefits granted by the relevant law. 

Temporarily the expense of founding the labour exchanges and their 
working expenses will be met by the chambers of agriculture which will 
make a levy for this purpose on their funds. After the exchanges have been 
working for six month the Ministry of Agriculture will, on the basis of in¬ 
formation supplied by the Labour Assessment Office, make them grants 
proportionate to the results they have obtained. 


3. PROVISIONS AS TO CONTRACTS FOR HIRING LABOUR FOR THE HARVEST. 

— Gaceta de Madrid , No 131,1 May 1919 

To obviate the difficulties which might occur at harvest-time, in conse¬ 
quence of the social disturbances in some parts of Spain and especially 
the provinces of Andalusia and Extremadura, it was incumbent on the Gov¬ 
ernment to issue a decree which would insure the normal performance of 
harvest work, so that there should be neither loss nor diminution of yield. 

The royal decree in question, that of 30 April 1919, which we will re¬ 
sume, aims especially at bringing about an agreement as to labour hiring 
contracts between landowners and labourers. It therefore piovides that 
the civil governors shall order the mayors [alcaldes) of every place where it 
is thought the normal relations of landowners and labour may be disturbed 
to constitute arbitrating committees of reconciliation. The members of 
these committee must be landowners and labourers in equal numbers, and 
must be appointed by the agricultural societies of a certain importance which 
had been formed before the decree. It is the function of the commitee 
to reconcile the opposing interests of landowners and labourers and to define 
conditions of work and just renumeration. Landowners obliged to employ 
labourers coming from districts other than that in which the harvest takes 
place must offer the same terms to these as to local labourers. 

Failing agreexnent between landowners and labourers, the civil gov¬ 
ernor must, if he anticipate a danger that the harvest will be lost, notify 
the central government and propose the measures of urgency which he 
thinks necessary for the prevention of this grave misfortume. 

Other provisions aim at lessening the losses which might accrue to in¬ 
surance societies. It is provided that when it has been ascertained that 
agricultural produce has been lost, as a consequence of violent action or the 
collective abandonment of work, the government shall, in the measure 
called for and in accordance with the kind of insuring institution involved, 
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repay a percentage of the loss suffered to the insured landowners. This 
may "however be A done only in the case of landowners who have previously 
accepted the proposals of the committees. 


4. THE AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS (FIESTA DE, LA AGRICULTFRA) OF 1919. — 
Boldin de la Asociacidn do Azrmdtores de Esfiafia, No. 120, Madriil, Ma* 101 r. 

The third annual Agricultural Congress {Fiesta de la Agricultura) 
organized by the Stockowners’ Association (Asociacidn de Canaderos), 
the Farmers' Association oi Spain (.Asociacidn de Agricultores dc Esfrafia) 
and the National Catholic Agricultural Federation (Conjedenicidn Nacional 
Catdlieo-Agraria) was held in Madrid on 15 May 1919. 

Two sets of resolutions were passed. The first set, which was submit¬ 
ted by the Farmers' Association and by the Catholic Agricultural Federa¬ 
tion, contained the following recommendations : 

1. That the general policy of the country should be eminently economic 
in its objects and be directed to the development of the national wealth. 

2. That the agricultural reconstruction of the country should be under¬ 
taken without delay and that with this object there should be established 
a good system of agricultural education, a Credit Institution, and a I^and 
Bank to facilitate the transfer of property ; that legal and social reforms 
should be passed with a view to the solution of the land problem; that 
means should be provided to facilitate or complete the consolidation of 
holdings and home colonization; that a comprehensive scheme oi drainage 
and irrigation should be at once set on foot, etc. 

3. That the organization of agriculture should be stimulated by hold¬ 
ing annual competitions in which prizes should be given to the societies 
which had done the best work in regard to co-operation, credit .thrift, and 
mutual insurance against agricultural risks, 

4. That the existing restiictions upon agriculture should be removed 
as tending to strangle agricultural production, which has to struggle on 
the one hand against the limitation of the price of agricultural products and 
on the other hand against the enormous and growing increase in the cost 
of production ; that steps should be taken to reduce the price of manures, 
even if it necessitate their diiect importation by thf State ; that the spe¬ 
cial rates for the carriage of chemical and other manures .should be restored ;* 
that, in regard to wheat, the State should directly purchase the croj) at a 
price determined by the cost of production and the cost of living to the pro¬ 
ducers. 

5. That freedom of trade within the country should be restored in re¬ 
gard to most forms of agricultural produce ; that the prohibition to export 
should be maintained only for those of which the supply is inadequate and 
that the export of those which form the basis of the foreign trade of fhe 
country should be facilitated and even encouraged. 
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(). Tluit before imposing new taxes, tlxe estimates of expenditure should 
be ihimikly si tulied, with a view to possible substantial reductions. 

7. That the exisiiug liseal laws should be more rigorously carried out, 
in Hit hope tlut they may suffice, or nearly suffice, for the national needs. 

8. That, whether the system ot taxation be altered or not, the taxes 
should bo uniformly progressive whatever may be the sum reached by the 
capital or income 011 wliich the tax is based. 

9. That there should be a marked difference in favour of agriculture in 
respect of taxes 011 personal property. 

to. That all the problems relating to the improvement of the conditions 
of agricultural labour should be studied with a view to finding an immediate 
solution. 

The resr lutioiis submitted by Hu.* Stockowners' Association contained 
the following a commendations : 

1. That the export oi Spanish wool should be freely permitted. 

2. That the export of live-stock and ol feeding stuffs should be pro¬ 
hibited, but that they should be allowed freely to be transported from one 
part of the country to another. 

d* That, in accordance with the I/iw on Military Organization, the Horse- 
breeding and Remount Services should be reorganized, with the object of 
encouraging stock-breeders to produce horses for the Army. 

That the special rates tor the transport b}* rail of live stock aiul feed¬ 
ing stuffs should again be put in force. 

5 * Thtit competent persons should be commissioned by the Government 
to study the diseases of oak trees wliieli have for many years reduced the** 
crop of acorns in large districts in Castile, Andalusia, and K&tramadura. 

6. That stockowners and farmers should establish old age insurance 
for rural workers. 


URUGUAY. 

* 

l«NTHRl*RWf* eONNRCTHD WITH AC,R1CCJ],TURALv ECONOMY IN Tlllt fittl-UM.JC 
()1* URUlit-AY IN K,ih-Ki. — Diatio Oftnal, Montevideo, xj Fulwuicry xqrg. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of the third term of the a6th leg¬ 
islature the president of the Republic of Uruguay presented to the General 
Assembly an elaborate report which contaius interesting information as 
to the work connected with agricultural economy which was accomplished 
in the republic in 1918-19. 

We should notice how full and how satisfactory was the work done 
by the National Inspection of lave Stock and Agriculture, by m eans of 
its inspection services, its itinerant lectureships, its experimental fields, 
its forest services and otherwise. 

As regards the increase of land settlement, the commission appointed 
for Gris object has done effective work. In consideration of the difficulty 
with which settlers acquire land, this commission entered during the year 

4** 
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in question into negotiations with tho Moitgagc I>uik with a vit^w to in 
creasing the ciedit available loi enterprise oi tins Isiiul, so tint, disposin' 
also of the funds on curieut account in the I Sauk <>l the Republu T it would 
be able to buy land immediately and lnim a colon\, as ntlu i colmm -> h id 
already been lormed in the cential department ■> o t (be lepubho and h id 
met a need 

With a view to intensifying pioduetum the Delias t 1 i>nc>la liauon 
tinued to develop its laige schemes both loi the extension ol cultivation 
and for improving and facilitating the pmchase oi seed l>> 1 amici'- 

AvS regards this last point, we should notice how liumeiotts ami on 
portant have been the facilities gianted to agricultme The Oliici lKSeul 
Commission devotes, as we know r , all its activity to selecting ru< matelv 
and selling the seed of mai/e, flax, oats and medicinal 1 km bs which aie the 
country’s principal ciops It lias continued its vvoik completing it with 
a free distribution of tobacco and mam seed with a view to exiuidin » tin 
growing of these ciops in the agriculluial distiicis most suitable t< # I In m 
Special ciedits vveie also established, bv means oi tin* Rank oi tho Rt public, 
for supplying seed to !amici the loans being lcpav al»h itte i the It u\» d 
This last impoitant ciedit facility caused the demand toi - luted soil, 
to reach 1,500,000 kilogiammes duiing the )eai. 

The three agronomic stations, w r hicli ate situated in the depaitim ills 
of Stato, Paysandii and Ceiro baigo, also encourage the sale oi seed, ollei 
ing it at a low price, and they place agiicultmal muolimon, wells loi 
wateiing animals and other means of incieasing uuai ptodtielion it the 
disposal of all tanners who ask for them. 

Finally the establishment called Viouo National v ^anja t ft a»null it) a 
e pO)cmo$ is active especially in the mattei oi ioiest management. Dur 
ing the year 440,636 saplings were -.old or given to public and j (,<>19 to 
private institutions, their lotal value being 16,985a) 2 pesos 


BOJGGKKI, gerenle lesponsabiU* 






